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NOTE 


As  some  allusion  is  made  in  the  following  Address  to  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  its  delivery,  it  may  be  proper  to  state, 
that  after  the  death  of  Mr.  *  Webster  the  students  of  the  Law 
School  requested  the  author,  at  such  time  as  might  suit  his  conven- 
ience, to  address  them  on  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Webster, 
and  he  assented,  with  the  understanding  that  the  Address  should 
be  delivered  in  the  usual  Lecture-room  in  Dane  Hall,  instead  of 
an  ordinary  lecture. 

The  students  subsequently  procured  a  full-length  portrait  of  Mr. 
Webster,  and  placed  it  in  the  Lecture-room,  by  the  side  of  portraits 
of  Judge  Story  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  the  Address  was 
then  delivered. 

At  tbeir  request  it  is  now  printed. 


A  DDRES  S  . 


Gentlemen  of  the  Law  School:  — 

We  deviate,  to-day,  from  the  ordinary  discussions 
of  this  place,  that  we  may  pay  a  further  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  one  who  but  a  short  time  since  held 
a  commanding  position  in  our  chosen  profession,  — 
one  who,  if  not  in  such  fulness  of  years  as  we  desired 
to  have  witnessed,  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  the  ordinary 
limit  of  human  life,  now  "  sleeps  well "  in  the  silent 
dormitory  of  the  dead. 

You  have  fitly  desired  to  do  such  honor  as  you 
might  to  him,  whom  you  have  rightly  regarded  as 
one  of  those  greater  luminaries  who  have  "  ruled  the 
days  "  of  the  law,  and  whose  light  is  not  extinguished 
by  the  providence  which  has  removed  him  beyond 
the  horizon  which  limits  our  present  vision. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  his  death,  you  shrouded  our 
edifice  in  the  emblems  of  that  mourning  which  was 


not  of  mere  outward  show,  but  which  pervaded  your 
hearts.  And  you  have  now  placed  within  the  hall 
of  our  daily  studies  a  striking  portraiture  of  his 
personal  presence,  that  his  merits  as  a  lawyer  may 
remain  in  fresh  remembrance,  not  only  with  us  who 
now  occupy  its  precincts,  but  with  the  succeeding 
generations,  which  we  fondly  hope  will  fill  these 
seats  when  we  shall  have  followed  him  whom  we 
now  honor  to  that  final  judgment  which  is  subject 
neither  to  error  nor  appeal. 

In  complying  with  your  resolution,  requesting  me 
"  to  address  the  School  upon  the  Life  and  Character 
of  Mr,  Webster,"  I  propose  to  confine  myself  almost 
exclusively  to  that  portion  of  them  which  had  its 
connection  with  the  profession  of  the  Law.  The 
terms  of  the  resolution  might  open  to  me  a  wider 
range,  for  Mr.  Webster's  life  presents  him  as  a  jurist, 
a  statesman,  a  diplomatist,  an  orator ;  but  your  com- 
mittee have  well  remarked,  that  "  his  prominent  posi- 
tion as  an  advocate  and  a  jurist  has,  perhaps,  been 
somewhat  hidden  by  his  later  and  more  conspicuous 
renown  as  a  statesman,"  and  it  is  particularly  fitting 
that  in  these  halls  we  should  render  to  his  memory 
a  professional  homage. 

For  his  character  as  a  legislator,  a  statesman,  a 
diplomatist,  there  are  other  forums  and  places  of 
eulogy.  From  the  halls  of  Congress,  from  the 
places   specially   appointed    for  funeral    obsequies, 


and  from  the  pulpit,  there  have  been  eloquent  trib- 
utes to  his  character  and  services  as  a  statesman  and 
orator ;    but  brief  indeed  are  the  pages  which  have 
attempted  to  portray  him  as  a  jurisprudent 

In  the  legal  tribunals,  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
death,  the  loss  which  the  profession  and  the  com- 
munity had  sustained  was  depicted  in  words  that 
shadowed  forth  the  deep  feeling  which  pervaded  the 
country,  and  eloquent  lips  rendered  due  homage  to 
his  intellectual  greatness,  and  sketched,  in  general 
terms,  his  labors  and  services  in  the  cause  of  juris- 
prudence along  with  his  merits  as  a  statesman,  an 
orator,  and  a  man. 

These  memorials,  brief  as  they  necessarily  must 
be,  are  usually  all  that  remain  to  us  of  the  members 
of  the  profession,  except  the  abstracts  of  their  argu- 
ments scattered  through  the  volumes  of  the  Keports. 
But  of  one  so  distinguished,  we  very  naturally 
desire  to  know  something  more  than  can  thus  be 
placed  upon  the  record,  —  something  more  in  detail 
of  his  student's  life,  —  of  his  entrance  upon  his  pro- 
fession, —  his  success,  —  and  his  rise  to  that  eminence 
which  made  his   counsel  sought,  and  his  services 
required,  from  the  banks  of  the  Penobscot  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  we  inquire  what  was 
his  training,  —  what  his  course  of  argument,  —  his 
style,  —  his    peculiar   mental    characteristics,  —  his 
professional  deportment. 
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We  desire  to  study  his  character,  and  not  to  dis- 
miss it  with  the  tribute,  however  able  and  eloquent, 
of  the  passing  hour  which  tolls  his  knell. 

The  duty  which  I  have  assumed  does  not  require 
me  to  speak,  except  in  general  terms,  of  the  events 
of  Mr.  Webster's  early  years.  His  character  as  a 
jurist  dates  no  farther  back  than  his  entrance  into 
the  office  of  Mr.  Thompson,  immediately  after  his 
graduation  in  1801. 

But  it  may  be  stated,  and  it  should  be  stated,  as  a 
word  of  encouragement  to  the  hopes  of  the  student, 
and  to  dissipate  some  of  the  fears  which  may  beset 
him,  that  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  in  Mr. 
Webster's  boyhood  essentially  differing  from  that  of 
many  other  of  the  young  men  of  the  country.  The 
opinion  of  his  mother, "  that  he  would  come  to  some- 
thing or  nothing,  she  was  not  sure  which,"  is  one 
which  might  be  entertained  of  many  a  young  man, 
who,  with  a  strong  love  for  reading  and  for  poetry 
and  an  aptitude  for  acquisition  unites  a  fondness  for 
fishing  and  hunting,  and  perhaps  no  very  strong  desire 
for  manual  labor.  And  it  is  apparent  that  it  was  not 
the  development  of  any  precocious  intellect,  marking 
the  boy  as  the  father  of  his  own  mature  age,  that 
designated  him  for  an  education  beyond  that  pro- 
posed to  be  bestowed  upon  the  rest  of  the  family. 

The  desire  of  the  father  to  give  his  son  the  advan- 
tage of  a  collegiate  education  is  one  which  he  shared 


with  thousands  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  country,  no 
better  able  to  sustain  the  pecuniary  burden  of  it,  and 
the  selection  seems  to  have  been  made  rather  from  a 
supposition  that  the  constitution  of  this  son  was  not 
robust  enough  for  successful  labor  on  a  farm,  than 
from  any  well-defined  conviction  that  he  was  destined 
to  attain  any  more  than  an  ordinary  elevation  in  a 
professional  life.  The  strong  wish  of  his  father,  at 
the  completion  of  his  legal  studies,  that  he  should 
accept  the  clerkship  of  the  County  Court,  and  the 
expression  of  his  belief,  that  by  his  son's  refusal  he 
was  about  settling  the  mother's  doubt,  certainly  does 
not  indicate  that  his  education  had  been  with  a  san- 
guine expectation  of  great  and  immediate  juridical 
distinction.  And  this  may  serve  to  show  also,  what 
seems  to  be  the  fair  inference  from  all  else  which  we 
learn  of  him  at  that  period,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  his  collegiate  course,  however  creditable  it  had 
been,  which  gave  any  undoubted  assurance  that  he 
would  attain  an  eminence  above  that  of  all  his  fel- 
lows. He  stood  among  the  foremost  of  his  class,  as 
is,  of  course,  the  case  with  a  portion  of  all  classes. 
This  is  true  of  some,  I  wish  I  might  not  say  of  many, 
who,  after  long  lives  of  marked  inefficiency,  go  down 
to  their  graves  undistinguished  by  any  approach 
towards  a  fulfilment  of  their  early  promise. 

So  of  the  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Webster's  course  of 
professional  study.     Mr.  Thompson,  in  whose  office 
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the  first  part  of  his  novitiate  was  passed,  and  who 
had  the  character  of  an  able  lawyer,  very  competent 
to  discover  and  estimate  the  talents  and  acquisitions 
of  his  pupil,  however  highly  he  may  have  judged 
of  his  capacity,  had  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any 
anticipation  of  his  future  fame.  like  other  students, 
he  found  Coke  on  Littleton  too  hard  a  study  for  his 
comprehension  at  that  day.  "  I  was  put  to  study," 
he  said,  "  in  the  old  way,  in  the  hardest  books  first, 
and  lost  much  time.  I  read  Coke  on  Littleton 
through  without  understanding  a  quarter  part  of  it. 
A  boy  with  no  previous  knowledge  on  such  subjects 
cannot  understand  Coke.  It  is  folly  to  set  him  upon 
such  an  author.  There  are  propositions  so  abstract, 
and  distinctions  so  nice,  and  doctrines  embracing  so 
many  conditions  and  qualifications,  that  it  requires 
an  effort,  not  only  of  a  mature  mind,  but  of  a  mind 
both  strong  and  mature,  to  understand  him.  Why 
disgust  and  discourage  a  boy,  by  telling  him  that  he 
must  break  into  his  profession  through  such  a  wall 
as  this  1  I  really  often  despaired.  I  thought  I  never 
could  make  myself  a  lawyer,  and  was  about  going 
back  to  the  business  of  school-keeping."  He  took 
to  reading  Espinasse's  Nisi  Prius,  and  other,  the 
most  plain  and  intelligible  works,  which  he  could 
understand,  and  afterwards  acknowledged  his  obliga- 
tion to  Espinasse  for  helping  him  out  of  this  diffi- 
culty. 
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It  was  not  until  near  the  close  of  his  studies,  pre- 
paratory to  his  admission  to  the  bar,  and  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  admission,  that  we  have  through  Mr. 
Gore  some  evidence  of  the  promise  which  was  ful» 
filled  in  after  years,  a  prediction  of  his  future  suc- 
cess, which  derived  its  sure  accomplishment  from 
the  determination  of  the  subject  of  it,  "  that  so  far 
as  depended  on  him  it  should  not  go  entirely  unful- 
filled." 

Prior  to  this  event  there  had  been  years  of  earnest 
study,  and  it  was  this  application  and  diligence,  and 
the  result  of  them  as  they  manifested  themselves  to 
Mr.  Gore,  that  led  him,  sagacious  as  you  know  him 
to  have  been,  to  foresee  something  of  the  probable 
future  of  his  esteemed  pupil. 

Let  not  the  import  and  design  of  these  remarks  be 
the  subject  of  misconstruction.  I  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  deny  or  to  undervalue  the  native  intellectual 
powers  of  Mr.  Webster,  nor  to  insinuate  that  his 
earlier  youth  did  not  give  all  of  promise  that  it 
should  have  given ;  and  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to 
suggest,  that,  with  a  feeble  intellectual  organization, 
study  could  ever  have  made  him  what  he  was.  But 
it  is  important  that  the  truth  should  be  understood 
and  comprehended,  that,  however  favorable  to  intel- 
lectual greatness  might  have  been  his  original  powers 
of  mind,  they  had  their  development  with  severe 
training  and  hard  study. 
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In  one  of  the  most  able  of  the  many  eulogies 
which  have  issued  from  the  press,*  the  author,  while 
he  vindicates  for  Mr.  Webster  a  transcendent  intel- 
lectual power,  says, "  It  is  not  necessary  to  deny,  that 
in  particular  mental  attributes  he  may  have  been  defi- 
cient, either  by  nature  or  by  practice,  in  comparison 
with  some  others.  It  may  readily  be  conceded  that  he 
displayed  less  high  intuitive  perception  of  truth  than 
Plato,  less  profound  philosophical  insight  than  Cole- 
ridge, less  imaginative  vividness  and  richness  of  con- 
ception than  Burke,  less  metaphysical  acumen  than 
Edwards ;  and  at  the  same  time  may  be  claimed  for 
him,  that  in  native  original  strength  of  mind,  in 
what  may  be  called  naked  intellect,  he  was  equal  to 
any  of  them."  And  he  adds,  "  From  some  latent 
bias,  perhaps,  or  from  outward  circumstances,  this 
original  intellectual  force  took  in  him  a  practical 
rather  than  a  speculative  direction,  moved  in  the 
argumentative  rather  than  in  the  intuitive  process, 
the  logical  rather  than  the  metaphysical  method." 
The  doubt  implied  in  this  last  sentence  you  will 
readily  solve,  and  will  be  at  no  loss  to  what  cause 
to  ascribe  it,  that  the  intellectual  force  took  such 
a  direction.  The  study  and  the  practice  of  the 
law  in  which  his  mind  had  its  principal  training, 
until  its  mature  manhood,  are  eminently  of  the  prac- 
tical, and  argumentative,  and  logical. 

*  By  President  Woods  of  Bowdoin  College. 
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The  lawyer  who  should  deal  largely  in  the  specu- 
lative, and  intuitive,  and  metaphysical,  would  find 
that  his  means  were  not  at  all  adapted  to  his  ends. 
His  science  deals  with  facts  to  he  ascertained,  and 
principles  to  he  investigated  and  applied.  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  not  a  lawyer  by  intuition.  I  never  yet 
heard  of  any  person  that  was  so.  There  may  be, 
undoubtedly  there  is,  a  natural  taste  for  the  study  of 
the  science  of  the  law,  as  there  is  a  natural  predilec- 
tion for  the  study  of  philosophy,  or  chemistry,  or 
poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture.  That  the  tenden- 
cies of  his  mind  led  him  to  that  profession  may  be 
assumed,  notwithstanding  his  early  love  for  poetry, 
which  finds  small  place  in  legal  disquisitions,  and  the 
statement  that  he  had  an  inclination  for  the  study  of 
theology. 

But  such  a  tendency  of  the  mind,  even  with  pre- 
eminent native  powers,  will  not  make  any  one  a 
lawyer. 

Mr.  Webster  was  by  no  means  ambitious  of  the 
reputation  of  having  accomplished  what  he  per- 
formed through  the  inspiration  of  his  genius ;  but 
upon  various  occasions  attributed  what  success  had 
attended  him  to  persevering  labor,  and  enforced  his 
recommendations  of  active  diligence  by  a  reference 
to  his  own  practice.  And  it  may  be  remarked  here, 
that  Mr.  Webster's  taste  for  his  profession,  or  his 
study  of   it,  was  never  extinguished  by  his  other 
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tastes  and  pursuits.  His  mind  was  never  so  far  with- 
drawn from  the  science  of  the  law,  as  to  change  its 
character,  or  the  character  of  its  manifestations. 

The  occupations  of  a  politician,  especially  of  a 
party  politician,  do  not  necessarily  demand  a  severe 
logic,  nor  are  they  always  supposed  to  require  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  law,  or 
an  undeviating  adherence  to  any  principles ;  but  the 
politician  who  aspires  to  be  a  successful  statesman, 
under  a  constitutional  government,  must  adhere  to 
logic  and  eschew  metaphysics.  With  Mr.  Webster, 
to  be  a  statesman  was  to  be  a  lawyer  still.  Much 
of  his  fame  in  that  department  in  which  he  is  most 
widely  known,  has  been  earned  by  his  arguments  and 
speeches  upon  constitutional  law,  and  so  intimately 
have  law  and  politics  been  blended  with  him,  that 
his  labors  in  the  latter  department  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  forming  our  estimate  of  him  as 
a  jurist.  In  order  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  his 
character  at  the  time  of  his  admission  to  practice,  we 
should  understand  that  the  bar  did  not  then  present 
numerous  examples  of  laborious  and  persevering 
study.  Fun  and  frolic  ruled  the  hours  of  the  evening, 
and  in  many  instances  cards  held  jurisdiction  over  the 
midnight  hour,  and  the  earlier  hours  of  the  morning ; 
no  very  good  preparation  for  the  trial  of  cases  on  the 
day  which  followed.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century  has  not  been  sig- 
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nalized  merely  by  steamboats  and  railroads,  cotton- 
gins,  and  spinning-jennies.  It  has  brought,  along 
with  these,  marked  changes  in  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple, some,  perhaps,  not  for  their  enduring  happiness. 
But  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  those  which  have 
been  made  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  bench 
and  the  bar,  there  cannot  be  a  difference  of  opinion. 
The  leading  reformer  in  producing  this  juridical  rev- 
olution in  New  Hampshire  was  Chief  Justice  Smith. 
Mr.  Webster  early  saw  and  predicted  it  to  a  near 
relative  of  the  speaker ;  and  with  a  joyous  tempera- 
ment, and  a  high  zest  for  social  pleasure,  we  have  a 
striking  exemplification  of  the  decision  of  character 
which  marked  his  future  life,  in  the  fact  that  the 
instance  is  not  known  in  which  he  indulged  in  any 
of  the  dissipations  of  that  time. 

At  that  period  the  collection  of  debts  formed  a 
much  more  important  branch  of  the  business  of  the 
legal  practitioner  than  it  does  at  the  present,  and, 
except  in  the  instance  of  a  few  leaders,  the  success 
of  the  lawyer  was  estimated  by  the  number  of  ac- 
tions which  he  entered  at  each  term  of  the  court. 
Tested  by  this  criterion,  the  dockets  show  that  Mr. 
Webster  entered  immediately  upon  a  very  respecta- 
ble business. 

It  then  required  two  years'  practice  before  an  at- 
torney could  be  admitted  as  a  counsellor  in  the 
Superior  Court,  and  it  was  rare  that  younger  mem- 
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bers  of  the  profession  ventured  the  full  flight  of  an 
argument  to  the  jury  in  the  Common  Pleas,  until 
they  had  fledged  their  wings  by  an  opening  state- 
ment or  two  as  junior  counsel. 

To  this  practice,  as  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  an  exception ;  but  he  came  within  the 
ordinary  rule,  that  a  lawyer  commences  his  profes- 
sional life  with  cases  the  magnitude  of  which  is 
somewhat  in  proportion  to  his  professional  experi- 
ence. It  may  encourage  the  young  practitioner, 
whose  hopes  of  some  great  case  in  which  he  may 
distinguish  himself  are  not  immediately  realized,  to 
reflect  that  Mr.  Webster's  first  argument  was  in  the 
humble  capacity  of  counsel  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  aspirant  may  not  find  so  distinguished 
a  magistrate  as  "  George  Jackman,  Esq.,  who  had 
held  a  commission  from  the  time  of  George  the 
Second."  But  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  may 
be  as  ample,  and  the  judgment  as  important  to  the 
interests  of  his  client. 

According  to  the  ordinary  course  of  the  business 
at  the  first  term  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  that 
he  attended  as  an  attorney  (September  term,  1805), 
Mr.  Webster's  first  argument  before  a  jury  must 
haye  been  in  an  action  founded  upon  a  tavern  bill, 
amounting  to  about  twenty-four  dollars,  in  which  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  verdict  for  seventeen  dol- 
lars. He  had  the  good  sense  not  to  despise  small 
things. 
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He  appears  at  the  same  term  to  have  conducted 
the  defence  in  an  action  of  assumpsit,  in  which  a 
verdict  for  an  amount  a  little  larger  was  rendered 
against  his  client. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  cases  to  in- 
dicate that  either  of  them  admitted  of  any  great 
display  of  legal  talent  It  seems,  however,  that  ref- 
erence is  made  to  one  of  these,  when  it  is  said  that 
"  his  father  lived  long  enough  to  hear  his  first  argu- 
ment in  court,  and  to  he  gratified  with  confident 
predictions  of  his  future  success."  But  there  is  evi- 
dence of  his  early  professional  ability,  as  manifested 
at  the  September  term,  1806,  when  his  argument 
made  such  an  impression  upon  a  friend  of  the  speak- 
er,* then  a  lad  of  some  ten  or  twelve  years,  that 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century  he  distinctly 
remembers  the  high  encomiums  passed  upon  it.  "  I 
recollect,"  he  writes,  "  with  perfect  distinctness,  the 
sensation  which  the  speech  produced  upon  the  mul- 
titude. There  was  a  great  throng  there,  and  they 
were  loud  in  his  praise.  As  soon  as  the  adjourn- 
ment took  place,  the  lawyers  dropped  into  my  fa- 
ther's office,  and  there  the  whole  bearing  of  the 
young  man  underwent  a  discussion.  It  was  agreed 
on  all   hands  that  he  had  made  an  extraordinary 

effort,  when ,  by  way  of  accounting  for  it, 

said,  'Ah,  "Webster  has  been   studying  in  Boston, 


•  B.  F.  French,  Esq.,  of  Lowell. 
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and  has  got  a  knack  of  talking ;  but  let  him  take  it 
rough  and  tumble  awhile  here  in  the  bush,  and  we 
shall  see  whether  he  will  do  so  much  better  than 
other  folks/  " 

No  man  ever  rose  more  rapidly  to  professional  dis- 
tinction by  his  unaided  efforts.  It  is  stated  in  the 
Life  of  Chief  Justice  Smith,  that  in  1806,  before  Mr. 
Webster  had  been  admitted  as  a  counsellor  in  the 
Superior  Court  (and  of  course  before  he  was  entitled 
to  address  the  jury),  being  engaged  as  attorney  in  a 
cause  of  no  great  pecuniary  importance,  but  of  some 
interest  and  some  intricacy,  he  was  "  allowed  to  ex- 
amine the  witnesses,  and  briefly  to  state  his  case,  both 
upon  the  law  and  the  facts.  Having  done  this,  he 
handed  his  brief  to  Mr.  Wilson,  the  senior  counsel, 
for  the  full  argument  of  the  matter.  But  the  Chief 
Justice  had  noticed  him,  and  on  leaving  the  court- 
house said  to  a  member  of  the  bar,  that  he  had 
never  before  met  such  a  young  man  as  that."  * 

Most  of  those  who,  then  in  mature  life,  witnessed 
his  early  career  as  a  lawyer,  have  passed  away.  But 
those  among  his  juniors  who  had  the  means  of  ob- 
servation bear  uniform  testimony  to  his  immediate 
success.  It  was  and  still  is  a  common  occurrence  in 
country  practice,  that  counsel  other  than<  the  prose- 
cuting officer  of  the  government  are  employed  by 
the  party  more  immediately  aggrieved  to  originate 

•  life  of  Judge  Smith,  p.  180. 
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criminal  prosecutions,  and  to  prepare  the  evidence 
for  the  trial.  One  member  of  the  bar  recollects  a 
case  of  that  description  in  Mr.  Webster's  early  prac- 
tice, where  the  preparation  of  the  case  insured  the 
conviction  of  the  offender,  who,  if  extraordinary 
sagacity  had  not  been  brought  to  the  aid  of  justice, 
would  probably  have  escaped.  The  merits  of  the 
preparation  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  elicited,  along  with  a  strong  expression  of  appro- 
bation, confident  anticipations  of  his  future  success. 

Another  recalls  his  argument  upon  a  question  of 
partnership  in  an  adventure  to  the  West  Indies,  of 
which  men  spoke  in  such  terms  of  commendation 
as  men  do  not  speak  of  the  ordinary  arguments  in  a 
court  of  justice ;  and  another  believes  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Webster  from  the  County  of  Hillsborough  to 
the  wider  and  better  field  of  business  in  the  County 
of  Rockingham,  at  the  end  of  two  years  from  his 
admission,  to  have  taken  place,  not  merely  because 
his  brother  had  then  been  admitted  to  practice,  and 
could  well  take  his  office  in  Boscawen,  or  because 
that  was  his  original  intention,  but  for  the  reason 
that,  having  an  engagement  to  argue  a  cause  in  the 
latter  county,  which  then  adjoined  Hillsborough,  he 
was,  at  the  close  of  that  argument,  forthwith  retained 
in  nearly  all  the  remaining  cases  upon  the  docket 
standing  for  trial  at  that  time. 

fie  himself  said  that  there  happened  to  be  an 
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unfilled  place  among  the  leading  counsel  at  that  bar, 
and  that  he  succeeded  to  it,  although  he  did  not  fill 
it.  Others  have  no  doubt  that  he  filled  it ;  but  it 
seems  apparent  from  their  statements,  and  from  his 
own,  that  it  was  through  a  somewhat  severe  expe- 
rience in  the  outset.  The  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  bar  in  that  county  then  and  long  after  was  Jere- 
miah Mason,  and  I  have  only  to  name  him  to  satisfy 
most  of  you,  that,  whatever  might  have  been  Mr. 
Webster's  success  thus  far,  it  would  hardly  have  fur- 
nished conclusive  evidence  that  he  was  yet  qualified 
to  cope  with  so  formidable  an  adversary. 

Thoroughly  versed  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  his  profession,  cool,  wary,  and  persuasive,  a  sound 
logician,  and  of  excellent  judgment, — devoted  to  the 
cause  of  his  client,  and  willing  to  avail  himself  of  all 
technicalities  in  order  to  secure  his  success,  —  it 
doubtless  required  all  the  science  of  special  pleading 
which  Mr.  Webster  had  acquired  in  reading  and 
translating  Saunders,  and  all  the  law  which  he  had 
derived  from  other  books,  to  maintain  his  position. 

Some  half-dozen  years  since,  in  a  company  of  gen- 
tlemen, Mr.  Webster  was  applied  to  for  his  opinion 
of  Mr.  Mason's  ability  as  a  lawyer.  Speaking  delib- 
erately, and  in  a  manner  denoting  his  intention  to 
give  emphasis  to  what  he  uttered,  he  replied  that 
he  had  known,  as  a  young  man  knows  his  superiors 
in  age,  the  bar  of  a  former  generation,  —  all  the 
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leading  men  in  it,  —  and  he  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  present 
bar  of  the  United  States ;  but  for  himself,  he  had 
rather  meet,  if  it  could  be  combined,  all  the  talent 
and  learning  of  the  past  and  present  bar  of  the  United 
States  than  Jeremiah  Mason,  single-handed  and 
alone.  The  man  who  had  Jeremiah  Mason  for  his 
counsel  was  sure  of  having  his  case  tried  as  well  as 
it  was  possible  for  human  ingenuity  and  learning  to 
try  it*  Perhaps  there  were  some  reminiscences  con- 
nected with  this  declaration. 

In  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  character  of  Mr. 
Mason,  at  a  bar  meeting  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
death,  Mr.  Webster  said :  "lam  bound  to  say,  that 
of  my  own  professional  discipline  and  attainments, 
whatever  they  may  be,  I  owe  much  to  that  close 
attention  to  the  discharge  of  my  duties  which  I  was 
compelled  to  pay  for  nine  successive  years,  from  day 
to  day,  by  Mr.  Mason's  efforts  and  arguments  at  the 
same  bar.  Fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri  ;  and  I  must  have 
been  unintelligent  indeed  not  to  have  learned  some- 
thing from  the  constant  displays  of  that  power 
which  I  had  so  much  occasion  to  see  and  to  feel." 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  there  were  "  blows 
to  take,  as  well  as  blows  to  give,"  from  the  time  of 
the  earliest  meeting  of  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Webster 
as  opposing  counsel.     In  another  note  to  the  Life 

*  P.  Harvey,  Esq. 
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of  Chief  Justice  Smith  it  is  stated,  apparently  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Mason  himself,  that  the  first  time 
they  met  was  in  a  criminal  trial.  The  defendant 
was  indicted  for  counterfeiting.  Mr.  Mason  was 
in  the  defence,  and  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Attorney-General,  was  applied  to  by  the  Soli- 
citor for  the  county  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Mason,  it  is  said,  had  heard  of  him  as  a  "  young 
man  of  remarkable  promise";  but  he  had  heard 
such  things  of  young  men  before,  and  prepared  him- 
self as  he  would  have  done  to  meet  the  Attorney- 
General.'  But  he  soon  found  that  he  had  quite  a 
different  person  to  deal  with.  The  young  man  came 
down  upon  him  "  like  a  thunder-shower,"  and  Mr. 
Mason's  client  got  off,  as  he  thought,  more  on  ac- 
count of  the  political  feelings  of  the  jury,  than  from 
the  arguments  of  the  counsel.  Mr.  Mason  was  par- 
ticularly struck  with  the  high,  open,  and  manly 
ground  taken  by  Mr.  Webster,  who,  instead  of  avail- 
ing himself  of  any  technical  advantage,  or  pushing 
the  prisoner  hard,  confined  himself  to  the  main 
points  of  law  and  fact.  Mr.  Mason  did  not  know 
how  much  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  his  being 
taken  so  by  surprise ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  never  since  known  Mr.  Webster  to  show  greater 
legal  ability  in  an  argument* 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  defendant  in  that  case 

*  Life  of  Judge  Smith,  p.  263. 
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had  been  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  a  remark  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  argu- 
ment to  the  jury,  in  connection  with  the  statement 
that  the  standing  of  a  man  did  not  exempt  him  from 
the  operation  of  the  law,  that  "  the  majesty  and  im- 
partiality of  the  law  were  such  that  it  would  bring 
even  its  guilty  creator  to  its  feet,"  was  adduced  to 
me  a  few  days  since,  as  an  instance  of  his  power  and 
felicity  of  expression  even  at  that  day. 

I  pass  over  his  professional  life  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Rockingham.  It  was  one  of  constant  em- 
ployment He  argued  more  cases,  it  is  said,  than 
any  other  member  of  the  bar;  but  most  of  them 
were  not  of  a  character  to  live  in  history.  Instances 
are  related  of  his  sagacity  and  success  there,  but  a 
single  anecdote  must  suffice  at  this  time.  The  case 
grew  out  of  the  common  transaction  of  a  conveyance 
of  a  farm  by  a  gentleman  somewhat  advanced  in 
years,  with  a  life-lease  or  a  bond  taken  back  to  secure 
the  payment  of  an  annual  sum,  or  rent,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  old  gentleman.  The  sum  was  duly  paid 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  a  receipt  of  the  amount 
indorsed  upon  the  instrument,  and  signed  by  the 
holder.  Next  came  a  failure  to  pay,  and  to  an  appli- 
cation for  payment  the  answer  was,  that  the  whole 
matter  was  settled,  and  discharged,  the  last  year. 
Upon  an  examination  of  the  instrument,  it  was  found 
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that  the  last  indorsement,  instead  of  being  for  the 
annual  payment,  purported  to  be  a  full  discharge. 

There  was  great  sympathy  for  the  party  thus  de- 
frauded, and  Mr.  Webster  was  engaged,  and  an  action 
was  commenced,  in  the  hope  that  the  fraud  might  be 
shown.  Before  the  trial,  however,  it  was  understood 
that  the  defendant  did  not  rely  upon  the  written 
discharge  alone,  but  that  he  had  a  witness  to  prove 
the  fact  of  the  settlement. 

The  case  looked  very  hopeless  unless  something 
should  be  discovered ;  but  it  proceeded  to  trial.  After 
it  was  opened,  a  friend  of  the  plaintiff  stated  to  Mr. 
Webster,  that  there  was  a  person  sitting  back  of 
the  bar,  who  appeared  to  be  very  busy  studying  a 
paper  which  was  in  his  hat.  He  noted  him,  and 
soon  after  saw  him  take  the  stand  as  the  witness. 
He  related,  in  a  plausible  story,  how  he  was  present 
and  heard  the  terms  of  the  settlement ;  but  Mr. 
Webster  observed  that  the  language  of  his  testi- 
mony was  somewhat  in  legal  form, — "the  said" 
plaintiff,  "  the  said  "  defendant,  &c,  —  and  saw  the 
corner  of  a  paper  which  was  in  his  vest  pocket 
When  it  came  to  the  cross-examination,  Mr.  Web- 
ster rose,  and,  reaching  over  the  table,  snatched  the 
'paper  from  his  pocket,  with  the  stern  inquiry, 
"Where  did  you  get  that,  Sir?"  It  proved  to  be 
the  story  drawn  up  for  the  witness  to  relate,  and  it 
was  apparent  that  it  came  from  the  defendant.    The 
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fraud  was  made  clear,  and  the  action  forthwith  set- 
tled.    Men  took  him  for  a  magician.* 

Some  years  since,  "  Mr.  Webster,  in  speaking  of 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  Boston,  when  he  first  went 
there,  compared  with  that  in  New  Hampshire,  said 
he  had  practised  law,  commencing  before  old  Justice 
Jackman  in  Boscawen,  who  received  his  commission 
from  George  the  Second,  all  the  way  up  to  the  court 
of  John  Marshall,  in  Washington,  and  he  had  never 
found  any  place  where  the  law  was  administered 
with  so  much  precision  and  exactness  as  in  the 
County  of  Rockingham."  Special  pleading  had  not 
then  been  shorn  of  its  honors  by  brief  statements 
and  informal  answers. 

His  removal  to  Massachusetts  took  place  in  1816, 
and  shortly  after  his  settlement  in  Boston  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  defence  of  the  Kennistons,  indicted  for 
the  robbery  of  Goodridge.  Such  an  account  of  that 
trial  as  can  be  had  at  the  present  day,  is  found  in  his 
Works,  I  am  informed  by  the  junior  counsel,!  that 
he  maintained  the  defence  quite  as  much  by  his  dex- 
terity in  eliciting  the  truth  on  the  cross-examination 
of  the  witnesses,  as  by  his  argument. 

A  full  practice  followed  very  soon  after  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  Boston. 

Among  his  cases  in  the  State  courts,  the  case  of 

*  Professor  Greenleaf. 
t  Hon.  S.  W.  Marston. 
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the  Knapps  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  and  is  probably 
familiar  to  most,  if  not  all,  of  you. 

We  must  pass  over  his  practice  in  the  State,  and 
turn  back  some  few  years,  to  his  entrance  into  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

His  election  as  a  member  of  Congress  from  New 
Hampshire,  in  1813,  led  him  into  that  court 

His  first  appearance  there,  as  chronicled  in  the 
Reports,  was  at  February  term,  1814. 

In  1815  he. argued,  as  senior  counsel,  The  Town 
of  Pawlet  vs.  Clarke.  The  case  involved  questions 
respecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  construction  of  the  grant  of  the  town- 
ship by  the  Provincial  Governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  principles  of  law  applicable  to  one  of  the 
shares,  declared  to  be  for  a  glebe  for  the  Church  of 
England ;  —  whether  there  was  a  party  competent  to 
take  this  share,  under  the  grant,  and  the  operation 
of  the  statutes  of  Vermont  upon  cases  of  that  class. 

In  February,  1817,  after  his  removal  to  Boston,  he 
seems  to  have  commenced  his  regular  attendance  in 
that  court,  but  the  cases  at  that  time  were  of  no 
great  value  as  contributions  to  jurisprudence,  and 
while  they  were  sufficient  to  make  him  known  as 
belonging  to  the  profession,  had  no  material  in  them 
to  establish  a  reputation. 

In  the  succeeding  year  he  appeared  as  counsel  for 
Bevans,  indicted  for  murder  on  board  the  United 
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States  ship  Independence,  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Bos- 
ton ;  Bevans  being  a  marine  and  posted  as  a  sentry 
at  the  time,  and  Leinstrum,  the  deceased,  being  cook's 
mate  on  board  the  same  ship.  Questions  were  re- 
served whether  the  offence  was  committed  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  or  any 
court  thereof,  and  whether  it  was  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
after  a  verdict  against  the  prisoner,  these  questions 
were  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  determina- 
tion. In  this  case  Mr.  Webster  made  a  very  elabo- 
rate argument,  involving  the  consideration  of  the  law 
of  nations  relating  to  ports,  the  rules  of  the  common 
law,  the  jurisdiction  in  admiralty,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  English  statutes  upon  the  subject,  with  the 
construction  of  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States  respecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts.  This  argument  might  well  have 
given  him  a  character  as  a  lawyer,  but  from  the  lim- 
ited practical  results  involved  in  the  case,  and  from 
subsequent  efforts  exhibiting  greater  power  and  em- 
bracing questions  of  wider  interest,  it  seems  to  have 
been  lost  sight  of 

At  the  same  term  he  argued,  with  Mr.  Hopkinson 
as  his  senior  counsel,  the  celebrated  case  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  which,  from  its  important  bearing 
upon  the  rights  of  corporations,  as  well  as  from  the 
signal  ability  which  he  displayed  in  discussing  it, 
has  become  so  widely  known. 
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It  is  supposed  by  many  to  have   been  his   first 
appearance   in   the  court,  and  some   entertain    the 
belief  that  he  was  before  unknown  at  Washington, 
and  that  the  court  was  taken  by  surprise.     But  a 
reference  to  the  Biographical  Memoir  prefixed  to  his 
Works,  will  show  that  the  surprise  was  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  June,  1813,  upon  certain  resolutions  of 
inquiry  which  he  had  moved  relative  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.     "  It  was  marked  by 
all  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Webster's  maturest  par- 
liamentary efforts, — moderation  of  tone,  precision  of 
statement,  force  of  reasoning,  absence  of  ambitious 
rhetoric  and  high-flown  language,  occasional  bursts 
of  true  eloquence,  and  pervading  the  whole  a  genu- 
ine and  fervid  patriotism."*    Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
writing  to  Mr.  Justice  Story,  some  time  after,  says, 
"At  the  time  when  this  speech  was  delivered,  I  did 
not  know  Mr.  Webster,  but  I  was  so  much  struck  with 
it,  that  I  did  not  hesitate  then  to  state,  that  Mr,  Web- 
ster was  a  very  able  man,  and  would  become  one  of 
the  first  statesmen  in  America,  and  perhaps  the  very 
first."     The  argument  in  the  case  of  the  Dartmouth 
College  is  generally  referred  to  as  establishing  his 
fame  as  a  lawyer,  and  sometimes  as  if  the  leading 
principle  of  the  case  —  namely,  that  a  grant  of  cor- 

#  Memoir  by  Hon.   Edward  Everett,  Webster's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p. 
xxxviii. 
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porate  powers  is  a  contract,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
prohibiting  the  States  to  pass  laws  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts  —  had  its  origin  with  him, 
and  was  first  heard  of  in  the  argument  of  the  case 
at  Washington. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  said,  in  a  pamphlet 
purporting  to  be  a  sermon,  that "  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  facts,  the  law,  the  precedents,  the  ideas,  and 
the  conclusions  of  that  argument  had  almost  all  of 
them  been  presented  by  Messrs.  Mason  and  Smith  in 
the  previous  trial  of  the  case." 

That  case  may  well  be  regarded  as  extending,  per- 
haps as  establishing,  his  fame  as  an  able  and  eloquent 
advocate.  It  was  an  argument  of  great  power, 
evincing  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject,  a 
familiarity  with  the  authorities  relating  to  the  power 
of  the  crown  in  respect  of  corporations,  —  a  branch 
of  legal  learning  which  was  doubtless  at  that  day 
much  less  familiar  to  the  profession  in  general  than 
it  is  at  present.  It  contained  also  an  elaborate  ex- 
position of  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  prohibiting  the  States  from  passing 
laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  and 
doubtless  had  great  weight  in  leading  to  a  construc- 
tion which  gave  a  broader  scope  to  that  clause  than 
most  jurists  had  before  supposed  it  to  possess. 

All  this  was  enforced  by  a  calm,  clear  logic,  and 
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at  times  by  pathos  and  eloquence  such  as  are  rarely 
witnessed  in  the  arguments  of  mere  legal  questions.* 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  merit  of  the 
argument,  and  any  admiration  of  it  as  a  clear,  logical, 
cogent  application  of  legal  principles  to  the  facts  of 
the  case,  can  hardly  be  deemed  excessive. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether,  upon  exam- 
ination, it  would  be  found  to  be  wise,  or  even  just 
to  others,  that  the  whole  credit  of  the  successful 
defence,  in  that  case,  should  be  ascribed  to  him. 
President  Brown,  although  not  a  lawyer,  was  a  very 
learned  man.  In  the  Board  of  Trustees  there  were 
several  distinguished  men  ;  among  them  were  Judge 
Paine  and  Mr.  Marsh  of  Vermont,  Judge  Farrar 
and  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Hampshire.  Judge 
Smith  and  Mr.  Mason  were  of  counsel,  and  twice 
argued  the  case  in  the  State  court,  —  Mr.  Webster 
being  present  the  last  time,  and  making  the  closing 
argument  as  the  senior  counsel.  The  point  upon 
which  the  case  finally  turned  in  the  Supreme  Court 
was  argued  by  both  of  them,  but  not  so  exclusively 
as  before  the  Supreme  Court,  because  in  the  State 
court  other  questions  were  considered,  which  Mr. 
Webster  regretted  were  not  open  for  discussion  in 
the  tribunal  of  last  resort.  It  is  hardly  probable, 
under  these   circumstances,  that   the   credit  of  the 

*  Mr.  Ticknor,  ia  the  American  Review.    See  Webster's  Works,  Vol. 
I.  p.  li. 
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defence,  even  upon  the  point  upon  which  it  prevailed, 
should  belong  exclusively  to  any  individual.  How- 
ever early  in  the  case  Mr.  Webster  may  have  been  of 
counsel,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  evidence  to 
show  that  he  originated  the  idea  that  the  charter 
was  a  contract  protected  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  used  by  the  other  counsel  who 
argued  before  him  as  a  part  of  the  common  stock  of 
the  defence,  and  if  they  never  claimed  a  sole  prop- 
erty in  it,  I  am  not  aware  that  they  ever  disclaimed 
any  right  to  it,  as  they  would  probably  have  done  if 
conscious  that  it  belonged  exclusively  to  one  for 
wEom  they  both  entertained  so  high  a  regard. 

But  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  his  full  share  — 
to  the  lion's  part  even  —  of  the  credit  belonging  to 
that  defence,  has  been  suggested  nowhere,  I  think, 
except  in  the  quarter  to  which  I  have  referred.  If 
proof  were  required  to  show  that  he  was  not  repeat- 
ing the  other  counsel,  it  might  be  found  in  the 
declaration  made  by  one  of  them  to  the  other,  as 
they  were  leaving  the  court-room,  after  the  last  argu- 
ment in  the  State  court.  "  There,  it  is  as  I  told  you 
it  would  be,  that  Webster  would  show  himself  a 
head  taller  than  either  of  us."  And  in  a  contem- 
poraneous article  in  the  Salem  Gazette,  which,  as  it 
assumes  to  give  the  distinctive  features  of  the  argu- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  may  be  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  be  repeated,  it  is  said;  <c  Mr.  Mason 
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opened  the  cause  on  Friday  morning,  and,  in  a  speech 
of  about  two  hours,  presented  to  the  court  a  most 
clear,  comprehensive,  and  masterly  argument,  distin- 
guished for  great  force  and  acuteness  of  reasoning, 
and  for  the  beauty  of  its  illustrations.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Judge  Smith,  who  spoke  about  four  hours, 
and  brought  forth  all  the  learning  of  the  books  to 
enforce  the  principles  laid  down  by  his  colleague, 
and  produced  a  very  elaborate,  ingenious,  and  inter- 
esting argument,  enlivened  by  much  classic  point, 
and  delicate  wit  and  humor.  On  Saturday  morning 
Messrs.  Bartlett  and  Sullivan  took  up  about  three 
hours  in  behalf  of  the  University  "  (the  defendant), 
"and  displayed  much  ability  and  ingenuity.  Mr. 
Webster  replied  to  them  with  great  force  and  effect, 
in  a  speech  of  little  more  than  an  hour.  Though 
upon  a  mere  question  of  law,  and  strictly  confining 
himself  to  the  subject,  yet  by  the  genius  and  elo- 
quence—  eloquence  of  soul,  of  sublime  sentiment 
and  feeling  —  with  which  he  presented  his  views  of 
the  cause,  he  swelled  the  hearts  and  filled  the  eyes 
of  many  who  listened  to  him  with  delight." 

Whether  his  argument  in  the  case  of  Dartmouth 
College  led  to  his  engagement  in  the  case  of  McCul- 
loch  vs.  The  State  of  Maryland,  which  was  argued  at 
the  next  term,  and  stands  in  the  reports  before  the 
other,  the  opinion  having  been  pronounced  earlier,  I 
am.  unable  to  say.     It  embraced  questions  of  great 
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magnitude  respecting  the  United  States  Bank,  —  its 
constitutionality,  its  right  to  establish  branches  in 
the  several  States,  and  the  right  of  the  States  to  tax 
those  branches.  He  was  associated  with  Mr.  Wirt, 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
Knkney ;  and  opposed  to  Mr.  Hopkinson,  Mr.  Jones, 
and  Mr.  Luther  Martin,  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
State.  A  note  informs  us  that,  "  this  case  involving 
a  constitutional  question  of  great  public  importance, 
and  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  the  government 'of  the 
United  States  having  directed  their  Attorney-Gen- 
eral to  appear  for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  the  court 
dispensed  with  its  general  rule  permitting  only  two 
counsel  to  argue  for  each  party."  #  All  were  heard, 
and  it  certainly  was  a  distinguished  post  to  be  even 
junior  counsel  in  such  a  case,  and  in  such  company. 

If  I  were  obliged,  however,  to  rely  upon  any  one 
argument  in  a  court  of  justice  on  which  to  rest  Mr. 
Webster's  reputation  as  a  distinguished  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  it  would  be  that  in  Gibbons  vs.  Og- 
den,  decided  in  1824.f 

Most  of  you  are  aware  that  this  case  grew  out  of 
the  grants  of  the  State  of  New  York,  first  to  Fitch 
and  subsequently  to  Fulton,  of  certain  exclusive 
rights  to  navigate  the  waters  of  that  State  with  fire 

*  4  Wheaton's  Reports,  322. 
t  9  Wheaton's  Reports,  1. 
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and  steam  as  the  motive  power,  and  acts  to  secure 
the  benefit  of  those  grants  to  Fulton  and  his  as- 
signees.    The  assertion  of  the  exclusive  right  gave 
rise  to  great  excitement,  and  to  counter  legislation 
on  the  part  of  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut.     Ogden  was   interested  under  the  grant. 
Gibbons,  having  obtained  a  coasting  license  for  cer- 
tain steamboats  belonging  to  him,  asserted  a  right 
under  that  license  to  navigate   the  waters  of  the 
Sound  from  New  Jersey  to  New  York,  and  Ogden 
filed  a  bill  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  New  York 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  injunction  to  restrain 
him.     The  defence  was  placed  upon  two  grounds : 
1.  That  the  grants  of  the  exclusive  privileges  by  the 
State  of  New  York  were  void  so  far  as  they  attempt- 
ed to  restrain  navigation  authorized  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
defendant,  having  a  license  to  employ  his  vessel  in 
the  coasting  trade,  had  a  right  to  pass  from  point  to 
point,  notwithstanding  the  grant  and  the  restraining 
acts;  and,  2.  A  license  from  Ogden  himself.     The 
latter  was  not  sustained.    Chancellor  Kent  evidently 
considered  that  there  was  weight  in  the  first  objec- 
tion, although  he  was  not  convinced  that  the  case 
was  clear  enough   for  him   to   decide   against  the 
grant.     The  closing  paragraph  of  his  opinion  upon 
this   point  is  remarkable,  not  merely  as   implying 
some  doubt  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  make  the 
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grant,  but  for  the  felicitous  manner  in  which  he 
concludes  his  opinion,  that  nothing  but  the  judgment 
of  the  superior  tribunal  of  that  government  which 
had  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  would  warrant 
a  decision  adverse  to  the  State  legislation.  "If," 
said  he,#  "  the  State  laws  were  not  absolutely  void 
from  the  beginning,  they  require  a  greater  power 
than  a  simple  coasting  license  to  disarm  them.  We 
must  be  permitted  to  require  the  presence  and  clear 
manifestation  of  some  constitutional  law,  or  some 
judicial  decision  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  Union, 
acting  upon  those  laws,  in  direct  collision  and  con- 
flict, before  we  can  retire  from  the  support  and  de- 
fence of  them.    We  must  be  satisfied  that, 

*  Nepttmus  muros,  magnoque  emota  Iridenti^ 
Fundamenta  quatit.9 " 

The  case  was  carried  to  the  Court  of  Errors,  and, 
what  is  again  somewhat  remarkable,  the  judgment 
of  that  court  affirming  the  decree  of  the  Chancellor 
was  unanimous*f  The  defendant  removed  the  case 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  a  writ 
of  error,  and  Mr.  Wirt  and  Mr.  Webster  were  en- 
gaged as  counsel. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  generally  known,  but  it  is 
stated  that,  "  when  they  met  for  a  consultation  re- 
specting the  case  at  the  time  of  the  hearing,  Mr. 

•  4  Johnson's  Chancery  Reports,  159. 
t  17  Johnson's  Reports,  488. 
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Wirt,  who  was  senior  counsel,  asked  Mr.  Webster 
what  position  he  proposed  to  take,  and  that  he  then 
gave  him  his  views  of  the  case,  and  the  ground  to 
be  taken.  Mr.  Wirt,  in  answer,  said  that  he  did 
not  think  the  case  could  be  made  to  stand  upon 
his  positions,  and  that  he  thought  a  certain  other 
view,  which  he  gave,  was  the  true  line  of  argument. 
To  this  Mr.  Webster  as  fully  and  frankly  dis- 
sented, as  Mr.  Wirt  had  just  before  done  to  his  posi- 
tions. It  was  thereupon  agreed  that  each  should 
go  into  the  court  upon  his  own  views  of  the  case."  # 
There  is,  in  the  argument  as  reported,  evidence  to 
sustain  this  account  of  the  consultation.  Mr.  Wirt 
urged,  as  the  main  point  in  his  argument,  that  the 
legislation  of  New  York  was  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
giving  to  Congress  the  power  to  promote  the  prog- 
ress of  science  and  the  useful  arts.  Mr.  Webster  did 
not  rely  upon  this,  nor  mainly  upon  the  coasting 
license  under  the  act  of  Congress,  but  assumed  the 
broader  ground,  that  the  grant  of  power  to  regulate 
commerce  was  exclusive  in  the  United  States ;  that 
commerce  was  a  unit,  and  that  the  grants  and  stat- 
utes of  New  York  on  the  subject  were  regulations 
of  commerce,  and  thus  directly  in  conflict  with  the 
Constitution. 

*  For  this  anecdote  I  am  indebted  to  Judge  Crosby  of  Lowell.    The 
authority  is  Peter  Harvey,  Esq. 
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The  remarks  of  Judge  Wayne,  in  an  address  to 
Mr.  Webster  upon  the  occasion  of  his  visiting  Sa- 
vannah in  1847,  give  him  the  credit  of  originat- 
ing and  sustaining  this  construction.  Speaking  of 
the  position  that  a  coasting  license  gave  a  right 
to  navigate,  he  said,  "  It  was  a  sound  view  of  the 
law,  but  not  broad  enough  for  the  occasion.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  case  would  have  been  de- 
cided upon  it,  if  you  had  not  insisted  that  it  should 
be  put  upon  the  broader  constitutional  ground  of 
commerce  and  navigation." 

And  in  his  reply,  Mr.  Webster  said,  "  It  is  true 
that,  in  the  case  of  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden,  I  declined  to 
argue  this  cause  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of 
the  great  commercial  question  presented  by  it,  —  the 
then  novel  question  of  the  constitutional  authority 
of  Congress  exclusively  to  regulate  commerce  in  all 
its  forms,  on  all  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States,  their  bays,  rivers,  and  harbors,  without  any 
monopoly,  restraint,  or  interference  created  by  State 
legislation."  # 

This  construction  of  the  Constitution,  so  impor- 
tant in  its  result,  was,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  first 
suggested  upon  that  argument. 

It  is  further  said,  on  the  authority  before  referred 
to,  that,  "  Mr.  Webster  having  stated  his  positions  to 
the  court,  Judge  Marshall  laid  down  his  pen,  turned 

•  Works,  VoL  II.  p.  402. 
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up  his  coat-cuffs,  dropped  back  upon  his  chair,  and 
looked  sharply  upon  him ;  that  Mr.  Webster  con- 
tinued to  state  his  propositions  in  varied  terms,  until 
he  saw  his  eyes  sparkle  and  his  doubts  giving  way  ; 
that  he  then  gave  full  scope  to  his  argument,  and 
that  he  never  felt  the  occasion  of  putting  forth  his 
powers  as  when  he  was  arguing  a  question  before 
Judge  Marshall.  Mr.  Wirt  followed,  but  Judge 
Marshall  gave  much  of  Mr.  Webster's  language  and 
argument  in  his  decision,  with  no  more  than  a  ref- 
erence to  Mr.  Wirt's." 

Although  the  decision  was  finally  made  upon  the 
right  of  the  defendant  under  his  coasting  license,  and 
the  invalidity  of  the  grants  of  exclusive  rights  as 
against  the  constitutional  provision  and  the  statutes 
under  which  the  license  was  granted,  the  opinion  of 
the  Chief  Justice  follows  and  sustains  very  distinctly 
the  argument  of  Mr.  Webster  upon  the  construction 
of  the  Constitution,  the  invalidity  of  the  prohibitory 
laws  of  New  York  as  regulations  of  commerce,  and 
the  right  of  the  defendant  to  navigate  the  waters  of 
New  York  independent  of  the  license. 

The  case  of  the  appellant  being  sustained  under 
the  constitutional  provision  respecting  commerce,  it 
did  not  become  necessary  to  examine  that  in  relation 
to  science  and  the  arts,  and  the  Chief  Justice  so 
stated. 

It  would  extend  this  sketch  beyond  its  prescribed 
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limits,  were  I  to  give  even  brief  notices  of  the  most 
important  cases  in  which  he  was  subsequently  en- 
gaged as  counsel. 

The  reports  of  Mr.  Webster's  legal  arguments  are 
in  most  instances  mere  skeletons  of  the  body,  into 
which  he  breathed  the  breath  of  life  and  made  it  a 
warm  and  vigorous  creation;  while  his  orations, 
and  many  of  his  speeches,  of  which  notes  were  taken 
at  the  time  with  a  view  to  an  extended  report,  are 
published  in  the  words,  or  very  nearly  the  words, 
which  came  from  his  lips. 

But  the  arguments  will  endure,  and  the  student  of 
the  law  will  resort  to  them,  not  only  for  their  value 
as  expositions  of  legal  principles,  but  to  some  extent 
as  precedents  by  which  to  fashion  his  own  course  of 
reasoning. 

The  divine  will  cite  his  arguments  and  his  speeches, 
as  well  as  his  orations,  for  the  support  which  they 
give  to  good  order,  morality,  and  religion.  All  his 
efforts  as  a  jurist  claim  that  commendation.  In  this 
respect,  however,  he  was  not  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  Whatever  may  be  private  dereliction,  followed 
by  private  repentance,  to  the  credit  of  the  bar  be  it 
said,  that  the  instance  is  exceedingly  rare,  if  it  be 
known,  in  which  any  member  of  the  profession, 
while  in  the  course  of  the  public  duties  of  it,  does 
not  recognize  the  overruling  providence  of  the  Deity, 
and  the  duty,  founded  upon  His  law,  of  justice  and 
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equity  between  man  and  man.  If  he  may  be  re- 
quired, at  times,  to  insist  that  the  rules  of  the  law 
applicable  to  the  case  before  the  court  furnish  for 
human  tribunals  the  equity  and  justice  which  must 
govern  that  case,  and  that  all  beyond  must  be  left  to 
the  personal  conscience  of  the  parties ;  the  conscien- 
tious lawyer,  in  a  state  of  facts  which  tend  to  im- 
peach the  justice  of  the  dealings  of  his  client,  does 
not  attempt  to  shield  him  by  a  weakening  of  the 
bonds  of  moral  obligation  or  an  undermining  of 
religious  faith. 

But  in  the  frequency  of  his  recognition  of  moral 
duties  and  religious  obligation,  in  the  course  of  his 
forensic  employment,  he  stands  preeminent,  and  the 
beauty  and  energy  of  that  support  have  given  it  a 
value  beyond  the  occasions  in  which  it  was  elicited. 

Reference  is  often  made  to  his  description,  upon 
the  trial  of  Knapp,  of  the  constant  presence  to  the 
mind  of  a  sense  of  duty,  —  of  the  cheering  influence 
of  duty  performed,  and  the  haunting  recollection  of 
duty  neglected. 

His  remarks  to  the  Ladies  of  Richmond  inculcate 
with  great  force  the  sentiment,  that  moral  obligations 
attend  all  our  actions :  —  "I  have  already  expressed 
the  opinion,  which  all  allow  to  be  correct,  that  our 
security  for  the  duration  of  the  free  institutions  which 
bless  our  country  depends  upon  habits  of  virtue  and 
the  prevalence  of  knowledge  and  of  education.     The 
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attainment  of  knowledge  does  not  comprise  all  which 
is  contained  in  the  larger  term  of  education.  The 
feelings  are  to  be  disciplined ;  the  passions  are  to  be 
restrained;  true  and  worthy  motives  are  to  be  in- 
spired ;  a  profound  religious  feeling  is  to  be  instilled, 
and  pure  morality  inculcated,  under  all  circumstances. 
All  this  is  comprised  in  education.  Mothers  who  are 
faithful  to  this  great  duty  will  tell  their  children, 
that  neither  in  political  nor  in  any  other  concerns 
of  life  can  man  ever  withdraw  himself  from  the  per- 
petual obligations  of  conscience  and  of  duty ;  that 
in  every  act,  whether  public  or  private,  he  incurs  a 
just  responsibility ;  and  that  in  no  condition  is  he 
warranted  in  trifling  with  important  rights  and  obli- 
gations. They  will  impress  upon  their  children  the 
truth,  that  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  is  a 
social  duty,  of  as  solemn  a  nature  as  man  can  be 
called  to  perform ;  that  a  man  may  not  innocently 
trifle  with  his  vote;  that  every  free  elector  is  a 
trustee,  as  well  for  others  as  himself;  and  that  every 
man  and  every  measure  he  supports  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  interests  of  others,  as  well  as 
on  his  own.  It  is  in  the  inculcation  of  high  and 
pure  morals  such  as  these,  that  in  a  free  republic 
woman  performs  her  sacred  duty  and  fulfils  her  des- 
tiny;' • 
His  argument  in  the  case  of  Girard's  will,  agaitist 

*  Worka,  Vol.  II.  p.  107. 
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any  system  of  education  which  excludes  religion  as 
its  basis,  will  stand  as  a  testimonial  in  favor  of  Chris- 
tianity quite  as  convincing  as  the  most  eloquent 
sermon.  "  Christianity,"  said  he,  "  is  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land.  Every  thing  declares  it.  The  massive 
cathedral  of  the  Catholic ;  the  Episcopalian  church, 
with  its  lofty  spire  pointing  heavenward ;  the  plain 
temple  of  the  Quaker ;  the  log  church  of  the  hardy 
pioneer  of  the  wilderness ;  the  mementos  and  memo- 
rials around  and  about  us;  the  consecrated  grave- 
yards, their  tombstones  and  epitaphs,  their  silent 
vaults,  their  mouldering  contents ;  all  attest  it.  The 
dead  prove  it  as  well  as  the  living.  The  generations 
that  are  gone  before  speak  to  it,  and  pronounce  it 
from  the  tomb.  We  feel  it.  All,  all  proclaim  that 
Christianity,  general,  tolerant  Christianity,  Chris- 
tianity independent  of  sects  and  parties,  that  Chris- 
tianity to  which  the  sword  and  the  fagot  are  un- 
known, general,  tolerant  Christianity,  is  the  law  of 
the  land."  • 

The  scholar  will  resort  to  those  of  his  works  of 
which  finished  reports  exist,  to  acquire  a  more  clear 
and  lucid  mode  of  statement  and  of  deduction.  They 
are  models  of  a  strong,  nervous,  direct,  and  elevated 
style,  altogether  exempt  from  bombast  or  bathos, 
inflation  or  turgidity,  as  well  as  from  feebleness,  and 
uncertainty,  and  involution. 

•  Works,  Vol.  VI.  p.  176. 
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And  the  orator  will  moreover  seek  in  them  for 
examples  of  eloquence,  and  felicity  of  classical  allu- 
sion and  illustration. 

The  student  should  make  himself  familiar,  not 
alone  with  his  legal  arguments,  but  with  his  orations 
and  speeches,  for  the  value  of  the  rhetoric ;  for  the 
eloquence  of  statement,  as  well  as  of  the  sentiments. 
He  should  study  the  graphic  manner  in  which  he 
presents  before  his  auditor  and  his  reader  the  events 
and  scenes  which  he  describes,  and  feel  how  com- 
pletely his  words  must  have  identified  his  hearer 
with  himself. 

We  are  with  him  at  the  celebration  of  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims:  —  "We  have  presented  before  us 
the  principal  features  and  the  leading  characters  in 
the  original  scene.  We  cast  our  eyes  abroad  on  the 
ocean,  and  we  see  where  the  little  bark,  with  the  inter- 
esting group  upon  its  deck,  made  its  slow  progress  to 
the  shore.  We  look  around  us  and  behold  the  hills 
and  promontories  where  the  anxious  eyes  of  our 
fathers  first  saw  the  places  of  habitation  and  of  rest. 
We  feel  the  cold  which  benumbed,  and  listen  to  the 
winds  which  pierced  them.  Beneath  us  is  the  rock 
on  which  New  England  received  the  feet  of  the  Pil- 
grims. We  seem  even  to  behold  them  as  they  strug- 
gle with  the  elements,  and  with  toilsome  efforts  gain 
the  shore.  We  listen  to  the  chiefs  in  council,  we 
see  the  unexampled  exhibition  of  female  fortitude 
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and  resignation,  we  hear  the  whisperings  of  youth- 
ful impatience,  and  we  see  what  a  painter  of  our  own 
has  also  represented  by  his  pencil ;  chilled  and  shiv- 
ering childhood,  houseless  but  for  a  mother's  arms, 
couchless  but  for  a  mother's  breast,  till  our  own 
blood  almost  freezes."  # 

We  stand  by  his  side  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Monument  on  Bunker  Hill :  — "  We  come, 
as  Americans,  to  mark  a  spot  which  must  for  ever  be 
dear  to  us  and  our  posterity."  And  we  unite  in  the 
wishes  which  he  expresses  as  the  organ  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  its  erection :  —  "  We  wish  that  whosoever, 
in  all  coming  time,  shall  turn  his  eye  thither,  may 
behold  that  the  place  is  not  undistinguished  where 
the  first  great  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  fought. 
We  wish  that  this  structure  may  proclaim  the  mag- 
nitude and  importance  of  that  event  to  every  class 
and  every  age.  We  wish  that  infancy  may  learn  the 
purpose  of  its  erection  from  maternal  lips,  and  that 
weary  and  withered  age  may  behold  it,  and  be  sol- 
aced by  the  recollections  which  it  suggests.  We 
wish  that  labor  may  look  up  here  and  be  proud 
in  the  midst  of  its  toil.  We  wish  that  in  those 
days  of  disaster,  which,  as  they  come  upon  all  na- 
tions, must  be  expected  to  come  upon  us  also,  de- 
sponding patriotism  may  turn  its  eyes  hitherward, 
and  be  assured  that  the  foundations  of  our  national 

*  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  8. 
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power  are  still  strong.  We  wish  that  this  column, 
rising  towards  heaven  among  the  pointed  spires  of 
so  many  temples  dedicated  to  God,  may  contribute 
also  to  produce,  in  all  minds,  a  pious  feeling  of  de- 
pendence and  gratitude.  We  wish,  finally,  that  the 
last  object  to  the  sight  of  him  who  leaves  his  native 
shore,  and  the  first  to  gladden  his  who  revisits  it, 
may  be  something  which  shall  remind  him  of  the 
liberty  and  the  glory  of  his  country."  And  we  ex- 
claim with  the  orator,  "  Let  it  rise  !  let  it  rise,  till  it 
meet  the  sun  in  his  coming ;  let  the  earliest  light  of 
the  morning  gild  it,  and  parting  day  linger  and  play 
on  its  summit."  # 

In  the  power  of  clothing  his  conceptions  in  appro- 
priate costume,  and  presenting  them  in  beautiful 
imagery,  he  stands  among  the  most  distinguished. 
Witness  his  reference  to  the  testimony  of  the  ago- 
nized father  of  Rnapp :  —  "  He  thinks,  or  seems  to 
think,  that  his  son  came  in  at  about  five  minutes 
past  ten.  He  fancies  that  he  remembers  his  conver- 
sation ;  he  thinks  he  spoke  of  bolting  the  door ;  he 
thinks  he  asked  the  time  of  night ;  he  seems  to  re- 
member his  then  going  to  bed.  Alas !  these  are  but 
the  swimming  fancies  of  an  agitated  and  distressed 
mind.  Alas !  they  are  but  the  dreams  of  hope,  its 
uncertain  light,  flickering  on  the  thick  darkness  of 
parental  distress."  f 

•  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  68.  f  Ibid.,  Vol.  VI.  p.  84. 
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Witness  his  tribute  to  the  services  of  Hamilton : 
— "  He  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and 
how  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  such  a  place,  at  such 
a  time,  the  whole  country  perceived  with  delight, 
and  the  whole  world  saw  with  admiration.  He  smote 
the  rock  of  the  national  resources,  and  abundant 
streams  of  revenue  gushed  forth.  He  touched  the 
dead  corpse  of  the  public  credit,  and  it  sprang  upon 
its  feet.  The  fabled  birth  of  Minerva  from  the  brain 
of  Jove  was  hardly  more  sudden  or  more  perfect, 
than  the  financial  system  of  the  United  States,  as  it 
burst  forth  from  the  conceptions  of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton." • 

Witness  his  description  of  the  power  and  influence 
attached  to  the  name  of  Washington,  and  his  state- 
ment of  the  importance  of  the  political  example  of 
the  United  States  :  — 

"  We  are  met  to  testify  our  regard  for  him  whose 
name  is  intimately  blended  with  whatever  belongs 
most  essentially  to  the  prosperity,  the  liberty,  the 
free  institutions,  and  the  renown  of  our  country. 
That  name  was  of  power  to  rally  a  nation,  in  the 
hour  of  thick-thronging  public  disasters  and  calami- 
ties ;  that  name  shone,  amid  the  storm  of  war,  a 
beacon  light,  to  cheer  and  guide  the  country's  friends  ; 
it  flamed,  too,  like  a  meteor,  to  repel  her  foes.  That 
name,  in  the  days  of  peace,  was  a  loadstone,  attract- 

•  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  200. 
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ing  to  itself  a  whole  people's  confidence,  a  whole 
people's  love,  and  the  whole  world's  respect.  That 
name,  descending  with  all  time,  spreading  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  uttered  in  all  the  languages  belong- 
ing to  the  tribes  and  races  of  men,  will  for  ever  be 
pronounced  with  affectionate  gratitude  by  every  one 
in  whose  breast  there  shall  arise  an  aspiration  for 
human  rights  and  human  liberty." 

"  Gentlemen,  the  spirit  of  human  liberty  and  of 
free  government,  nurtured  and  grown  into  strength 
and  beauty  in  America,  has  stretched  its  course  into 
the  midst  of  the  nations.  Like  an  emanation  from 
heaven  it  has  gone  forth,  and  it  will  not  return  void. 
It  must  change,  it  is  fast  changing,  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Our  great,  our  high  duty,  is  to  show,  in  our 
own  example,  that  this  spirit  is  a  spirit  of  health  as 
well  as  a  spirit  of  power;  that  its  benignity  is  as 
great  as  its  strength ;  that  its  efficiency  to  secure  in- 
dividual rights,  social  relations,  and  moral  order,  is 
equal  to  the  irresistible  force  with  which  it  prostrates 
principalities  and  powers.  The  world  at  this  mo- 
ment is  regarding  us  with  a  willing,  but  something 
of  a  fearful  admiration.  Its  deep  and  awful  anxiety 
is  to  learn  whether  free  states  may  be  stable,  as  well 
as  free ;  whether  popular  power  may  be  trusted,  as 
well  as  feared,  in  short,  whether  wise,  regular,  and 
virtuous  self-government  is  a  vision  for  the  contem- 
plation of  theorists,  or  a  truth  established,  illustrated, 
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and  brought  into  practice  in  the  country  of  Wash- 
ington. 

"  Gentlemen,  for  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  and 
the  whole  circle  of  the  sun,  for  all  the  unborh  races 
of  mankind,  we  seem  to  hold  in  our  hands,  for  their 
weal  or  woe,  the  fate  of  this  experiment.  If  we  fail, 
who  shall  venture  the  repetition?  If  our  example 
shall  prove  to  be  one,  not  of  encouragement,  but  of 
terror,  not  fit  to  be  imitated,  but  fit  only  to  be 
shunned,  where  else  shall  the  world  look  for  free 
models  X  If  this  great  Western  Sun  be  struck  out 
of  the  firmament,  at  what  other  fountain  shall  the 
lamp  of  liberty  hereafter  be  lighted  ?  What  other 
orb  shall  emit  a  ray  to  glimmer,  even,  on  the  dark- 
ness of  the  world  ? "  # 

As  an  example  of  his  felicity  of  classical  quotation 
and  illustration,  I  shall  refer  you  to  but  a  single  in- 
stance, —  the  close  of  his  argument  in  the  case  of 
Dartmouth  College.  The  case  had  been  heard  in  the 
highest  court  of  the  State,  and  judgment  there  was 
against  the  plaintiff.  From  that  judgment  there 
was  no  appeal,  and  no  escape,  but  by  a  writ  of  error 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
upon  the  position  that  the  acts  of  the  Legislature 
were  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution.  The  reasons 
for  this  position  had  been  arrayed  and  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  the  court  with  great  cogency,  but 

•  Works,  Vol.  I.  pp.  219,  224. 
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the  advocate,  as  a  last  appeal,  commends  them  to  the 
consideration  of  the  court  of  last  resort  because  it  is 
such.  "  Omnia  alia  perfugia  bonorum,  subsidia,  con- 
silia,  auxilia,  jura  ceciderunt  Quern  enim  alium 
apellem?  quern  obtester?  quern  implorem.  Nisi  hoc 
hcOy  nisi  apud  vos,  nisi  per  vos,  judices,  salutem  no- 
stram,  qua  spe  exigua  ewtremaque  pendet,  tenuerimus, 
nihil  est  praterea  quo  confugere  possimus"  * 

But  his  most  distinguishing  characteristics,  whether 
as  a  jurist,  a  legislator,  an  orator,  or  a  writer,  were 
his  full  comprehension  of  his  subject,  and  the  per- 
spicuity and  strength  with  which  he  presented  his 
views  of  it 

His  conceptions  were  clear  and  vivid,  and  his  com- 
prehension great. 

In  his  ability  to  keep  his  whole  case  present  to 
his  mind  and  to  follow  out  his  train  of  reasoning, 
constantly  keeping  the  end  distinctly  in  view,  and 
steadily  approaching  it,  making  each  portion  of  his 
argument  in  due  order  successively  subservient  to 
the  purpose  to  be  accomplished,  he  is  not  exceeded, 
I  think,  by  any. 

Although  his  imagination  was  in  full  proportion 
with  his  other  faculties,  it  rarely  led  him  into  any 
digression  which  diverted  the  attention  of  his  hearer 
from  the  main  object,  and  from  which  he  must  return 

*  4  Wheaton's  Reports,  600 ;  Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  501. 
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to  resume  his  discourse  again  at  the  point  of  diver- 
gence. 

If  compelled  to  digress  by  any  extraneous  circum- 
stances, he  was  at  no  loss  respecting  the  place  of  de- 
parture, nor  for  the  means  of  regaining  the  course  in 
which  he  was  proceeding. 

The  strength  and  force  with  which  he  presented 
his  subject  were  in  proportion  and  in  harmony  with 
his  grasp  of  it.  Great  powers  of  analysis,  or  gen- 
eralization, or  condensation,  as  the  occasion  might 
require,  were  called  into  action  at  will. 

His  statement  of  his  case  was  so  perspicuous, 
that  it  has  been  said,  in  some  instances,  that  when 
the  statement  was  made,  the  case  was  argued. 

His  illustrations  were  appropriate,  never  pausing 
the  hearers  to  wonder  how  they  happened  to  be  in- 
troduced, or  what  relation  they  could  bear  to  the 
subject. 

The  logic  of  his  argument  was  transparent.  His 
hearers  understood  him  without  effort,  unless  the 
effort  were  required  from  the  abstruse  character  of 
the  subject.  On  a  subject  of  interest  to  them,  their 
attention  was  enchained,  and  they  were  carried  along 
with  him ;  but  there  was  no  sense  of  weariness  from 
efforts  to  comprehend  the  course  and  the  effect  of 
the  reasoning. 

In  the  argument  of  a  question  of  fact  to  a  jury, 
he  sought  to  convince  them  by  a  classification  and 
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sifting  of  the  testimony,  by  an  ascertainment  of  a 
state  of  facts  favorable  to  his  client,  by  arranging 
them  in  connection  with  the  principles  of  the  law  in 
such  a  perspicuous  statement  and  course  of  reason- 
ing as  would  carry  the  hearer  by  a  series  of  deduc- 
tions which  must  be  admitted,  because  shown,  step 
by  step,  to  the  final  result.  And  so  far  as  convic- 
tion was  to  be  carried  to  the  mind,  and  a  favorable 
result  attained  by  such  a  process,  he  stood  certainly 
among  the  eminent,  if  not  preeminent. 

To  success  in  such  a  course  of  argument,  it  is 
necessary,  not  only  that  the  speaker  should  have  in 
the  outset  the  whole  case  and  all  its  bearings  in  his 
mind,  and  that  all  this  should  remain  present  to 
him,  so  that  he  can  perceive,  not  only  the  imme- 
diate effect  and  operation  of  each  proposition  which 
he  endeavors  to  maintain,  but  the  remote  bearing 
even  of  all  the  remarks  he  may  make ;  otherwise, 
by  the  attempt  to  maintain  an  untenable  position* 
he  gives  an  opportunity  to  his  adversary  to  demolish 
one  of  his  chain  of  posts,  causing  the  fall  of  those  in 
connection  with  it  and  dependent  upon  it. 

Even  an  incautious,  an  unadvised  remark,  may 
give  occasion  for  a  reply,  the  effect  of  which  is  felt 
much  beyond  the  mere  success  of  controverting  the 
statement  contained  in  it. 

There  was  in  Mr.  Webster's  arguments  no  waver- 
ing as  to  the   course  to  be  pursued,  no  hesitation 
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which  topic  to  select  next,  leading  to  the  adoption 
of  one,  and  then  the  abandonment  of  that  and  the 
substitution  of  another. 

His  discourse  proceeded  like  the  regular  flow  of  a 
mighty  current,  generally  smooth  and  placid,  as  well 
as  powerful,  swelling  perhaps  with  greater  force  if 
pent  within  narrower  limits,  and  giving  some  note 
of  the  presence  of  any  obstruction  which  impedes  its 
course,  expanding  itself  for  a  moment,  fertilizing  its 
banks  and  giving  life  to  beautiful  flowers,  but  fol- 
lowing on,  in  its  regular  channel,  to  its  ultimate 
destination. 

That  his  arguments  were  admirably  adapted  to 
command  the  assent  and  compel  the  belief  of  his 
hearers,  in  a  good  cause,  you  need  not  be  told. 
He  almost  persuades  us  that  the  conscience  of  the 
murderer  is  constantly  urging  him  to  confession,  and 
that  his  perilous  secret  cannot  be  retained,  —  the 
exception  instead  of  the  rule,  —  and  it  will  readily 
be  believed  that  his  auditors,  in  a  case  of  such  pain- 
ful interest,  should  become  so  excited  and  absorbed 
by  his  course  of  argument  as  to  experience  a  sense 
of  physical  oppression. 

"  I  heard,"  writes  a  friend,*  "  Mr.  Webster's  great 
argument  in  the  trial  of  Knapp.  I  sat  near  him,  in 
full  view  of  his  person,  where  I  could  watch  every 
motion  and  emotion,  all  the  rolling  and  flashing  of 

•  Judge  Crosby,  of  Lowell. 
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the  eye,  and  the  changing  expression  of  his  beauti* 
fill,  yet  awful  face.  I  never  before,  nor  have  I  since, 
felt  human  power  —  power  of  mind  and  circum- 
stance —  equal  to  it  or  like  it  His  voice,  his  logic, 
his  glowing  descriptions,  beautiful  and  terrific  by 
turns,  his  language,  his  eloquence,  with  the  ever- 
varying  shades  of  his  countenance,  took  perfect  pos- 
session of  all  my  powers  and  sensibilities.  I  was 
carried  at  his  will,  and  absorbed  and  lost  under  his 
power.  When  he  passed  from  one  topic  and  branch 
of  his  argument  to  another,  I  would  awake  to  con- 
scious lassitude  and  weariness,  —  a  sinking  of  every 
muscle  in  my  body,  —  a  sudden  relief  from  high 
mental  and  nervous  excitement ;  —  it  was  relief  for 
a  moment  only,  for  I  was  soon  again  following  him 
towards  another  point  of  conviction  of  the  inevitable 
doom  of  the  offender.  The  court  was  a  high  and 
honorable,  and  then  awful  tribunal,  —  the  criminal 
was  young  and  gentlemanly,  and  surrounded  by 
reputable  friends,  —  the  bar  was  filled  with  law- 
yers, and  the  court-house  densely  crowded  with 
anxious  citizens.  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Webster 
was  evermore  excited,  more  impressive,  or  victo- 
rious." 

From  the  fact  that  the  people  thronged  wherever 
he  was  to  speak,  and  that  he  was  listened  to  with 
such  intense  interest,  it  has  been  supposed  that  "nei- 
ther judge  nor  jury  could  often  withstand  his  power 
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of  eloquence,"  and  that  it  "  gave  him  a  success  as 
an  advocate  at  the  bar  which  in  this  country  is  with- 
out a  parallel " ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  the  qualities  which  I  have  ascribed  to  him,  that 
he  carried  away  his  auditors  at  pleasure,  and  mould- 
ed them  to  his  purpose. 

But  it  will  hardly  excite  surprise,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  when  I  add  that  his  success  with  courts 
and  juries  was  very  much  dependent  upon  the  good- 
ness of  his  case,  and  with  politicians  according  to 
their  previous  political  opinions. 

Your  own  deductions  will  readily  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  when  the  statement  is  clear,  the  defect 
in  the  case,  if  one  exist,  may  be  the  more  apparent ; 
and  Mr.  Webster  met  his  case  fairly.  He  resorted 
to  no  tricks  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  rea- 
son. He  did  not  exhibit  the  same  power  when  his 
argument  was  merely  the  presentation  of  the  case  of 
his  client,  and  his  own  convictions  of  the  merits  of 
the  case  did  not  give  life  and  energy  to  it.  It  was 
said  upon  the  occasion  of  his  decease,  by  a  distin- 
guished counsellor  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
practise  by  his  side,  that  "  he  could  not  argue  a  bad 
cause  comparatively  well."*  And  in  the  later  period 
of  his  life  the  remark  was  occasionally  heard,  that 
"  it  required  a  great  case  to  rouse  him  to  the  exer- 
tion of  his  powers."     We  may  not  overlook  the  im- 

*  C.  G.  Loring,  Esq. 
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port  of  these  words.  The  student  of  the  law  should 
understand  that  the  most  thorough  acquisition  of  the 
general  principles  of  the  science,  will  not  insure  the 
due  application  of  his  knowledge  to  any  hut  the 
plainest  case,  without  time  for  reflection,  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  facts,  and  of  the  bearing  of  his 
principles  upon  them,  and  a  concentration  of  his 
energies  upon  the  matter  before  him.  Besides,  a 
limited  observation  teaches  us  that  it  is  given  to  no 
individual  at  the  present  day,  in  any  part  of  the 
country  where  the  law  is  duly  administered,  to  sway 
the  verdicts  and  judgments  of  juries  and  courts  at 
the  pleasure  of  his  will. 

The  success  of  an  orator  and  an  advocate  in  bring- 
ing his  auditory  to  adopt  his  conclusions  is  depend- 
ent somewhat  upon  their  intelligence  and  freedom 
from  bias,  as  well  as  upon  his  ability. 

If  they  have  in  the  outset  strong  opinions  of  their 
own,  they  are  not  readily  reasoned  out  of  them. 
This  is  especially  true  of  political  opinions,  with 
which,  however,  we  have  little  to  do  upon  the  pres- 
ent occasion. 

If  they  have  not  the  capacity  to  comprehend  the 
bearing  of  the  discourse,  or  its  reasoning,  his  hear- 
ers will  be  influenced  in  their  opinions  and  conclu- 
sions mainly  by  their  preconceived  notions  respect- 
ing the  speaker,  or  the  subject-matter,  or  the  parties, 
or  possibly  by  extraneous   and  accidental  circum- 
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stances.  If  they  have  that  degree  of  information 
which  enables  them  to  comprehend  what  is  set  di- 
rectly before  their  minds,  and  to  admire  without 
reflection  or  the  exercise  of  judgment,  a  skilful 
speaker,  having  the  power  of  enchaining  the  atten- 
tion by  a  smooth  diction,  a  persuasive  style  of  ad- 
dress, and  a  deferential  manner,  and  trained  to  note 
the  impression  which  he  produces,  will  carry  more 
votes,  and  command  more  verdicts,  than  one  who 
relies  upon  the  force  of  his  logic,  and  the  ability 
with  which  he  can  present  the  facts  of  the  case.  If 
to  these  qualities  be  added  a  facility  of  invective,  or 
denunciation  of  whoever  stands  in  opposition,  the 
orator  who  addresses  himself  to  these  semi-intelli- 
gent auditors  may  be  nearly  resistless. 

It  is  for  such  reasons  that,  in  the  defence  of  capi- 
tal cases,  the  selection  of  jurors  is  generally  made 
with  a  view  to  their  impressibility,  their  humanity, 
and  their  want  of  capacity  to  estimate  the  force  of  a 
connected  chain  of  reasoning.  And  we  often  hear  of 
the  success  of  advocates,  not  from  their  great  legal 
attainments,  or  the  superiority  of  their  powers  of 
reasoning,  but  from  various  other  causes ;  from  their 
ability  to  follow  out  a  popular  course  of  argument, 
from  a  persuasive  style  of  discourse,  putting  the 
hearer  on  good  terms  with  the  advocate  and  himself, 
from  great  professions  of  candor  and  fairness,  and 
from  powers  of  wit  and  ridicule. 
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Among  the  names  of  note  in  England  as  popular 
advocates,  Erskine  perhaps  stands  preeminent.  Ser- 
geant Cockle  was  quite  celebrated ;  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  a  common  verdict  with  the  jury,  "We 
find  for  Sergeant  Bond,  and  costs." 

If  in  this  country  the  intelligence  of  the  jurors 
has  given  a  better  shape  and  form  to  their  verdicts, 
we  have  almost  within  our  own  time  evidence  of  the 
remarkable  success  with  which  lawyers  of  popular 
talents  have  procured  them  for  their  clients,  espe- 
cially in  criminal  cases. 

Mr.  Benjamin  West,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  a 
marked  instance  of  this.  And  of  Mr.  Grundy,  of 
Tennessee,  it  is  related,  that  of  numerous  capital 
cases  he  never  lost  one,  or  but  one.  Mr.  Clay's  suc- 
cess also  is  well  known. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  insinuating  that  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  whom  I  have  just  named 
resorted  to  any  of  the  unworthy  arts  of  the  advocate. 
Far  from  it.  They  were  undoubtedly  great  men. 
But  their  extraordinary  success  was  due,  I  think,  to 
the  popular  character  of  their  talents,  and  to  the 
degree  of  education  among  the  jurors  of  that  time. 
Mr.  Webster's  greatness  was#of  a  different  character; 
and  no  similar  success  is  to  be  expected  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

The  face  of  things  is  all  changed.  Jurors  do  not 
come  to  their  duty  from  a  retirement  and  seclusion 
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fitted  to  make  them  the  subjects  of  a  persuasive  ora- 
tory. The  school  has  extended  its  operations.  The 
newspaper  and  periodical  press  scatter  their  sheets 
broadcast  over  the  land.  The  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  the  course  of  business  have  changed  the 
isolated  households,  each  of  which  provided  to  a 
great  extent  for  its  own  wants  by  its  home  manu- 
factures, into  communities  where  each  family  is 
more  directly  dependent  upon  others  for  the  supply 
of  its  daily  wants.  Trade  and  intercourse  enlarge 
the  conceptions  and  reflections  of  a  people,  and  thus 
serve  as  a  practical  education,  enabling  them  the 
better  to  comprehend  the  relations  of  things. 

For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  because  his  talents 
were  not  of  a  popular  order,  and  because  the  final 
charge  from  the  bench  is  more  generally  understood 
to  furnish  reliable  principles  of  law  for  the  guidance 
of  the  jury  in  the  particular  case,  it  was  impossible 
that  Mr.  Webster  should  attain  to  that  measure  of 
mere  success  which  has  distinguished  some  others ; 
and  if  there  were  no  direct  evidence  respecting  the 
fact,  we  should  not  be  prepared  to  admit  the  state- 
ments, that  "  you  felt  before  he  opened  his  lips  that 
all  your  arguments  were  giving  way,  —  that  it  was 
all  over  with  you,  —  a  foregone  conclusion,  —  that 
you  had  nothing  to  offer  why  sentence  should  not 
even  then  be  pronounced;  you  stood  hopeless  and 
helpless,  —  resigned  yourself  at  discretion   to  be 
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borne  along  on  the  calm  but  irresistible  flow  of 
words  whithersoever  he  would " ;  that  he  possessed 
"  a  power  of  eloquence  which  in  the  maturity  of 
after  life  neither  judge  nor  jury  could  often  with- 
stand " ;  and  that  he  had  "  a  success  as  an  advocate 
at  the  bar,  which  in  this  country  is  without  a  par- 
allel." 

There  is,  if  not  exaggeration  itself,  at  least  a  ten- 
dency to  exaggeration  in  all  enthusiasm.  We  gain 
no  very  definite  idea  of  the  dignity  of  Mr.  Webster's 
appearance,  by  being  told  that  "  he  was  gazed  at  as 
something  more  than  mortal,  and  having  appeared  as 
Moses  might  when  emerging  from  the  smoke  of  Si- 
nai, his  face  all  radiant  with  the  breath  of  divinity." 

We  shall  not  the  better  comprehend  the  magni- 
tude and  extent  of  his  powers  by  exhausting  upon 
them  all  the  superlatives  which  the  vocabulary  can 
furnish. 

We  shall  form  a  false  estimate  of  his  early  man- 
hood, if  we  understand  literally  the  statement,  that 
"  before  the  meridian  of  his  life,  he  had  come  to 
stand,  in  respect  to  thorough  and  various  legal  learn- 
ing, at  the  very  head  of  the  American  bar,  and  was 
widely  known  through  the  country  as  the  great  law- 
yer before  he  was  known  in  any  other  character." 
Whether  the  age  of  thirty-six  be  regarded  as  before  or 
after  the  meridian  of  life  will  depend  upon  the  points 
which  we  assume  for  its  commencement  and  termi- 
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nation.  If  we  regard  it  as  beginning  at  the  age  of 
majority,  it  will  remove  the  meridian  somewhat  from 
its  natural  position.  It  was  at  the  age  just  men- 
tioned that  he  argued  the  case  of  Dartmouth  College, 
before  which,  certainly,  his  professional  fame  could 
not  have  been  greatly  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
New  England.  But  years  previous  to  that  he  had 
become  widely  known  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  numerous  speeches  which  attest- 
ed his  ability,  and  the  first  of  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
gave  rise  to  a  prediction  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
of  his  future  greatness  as  a  statesman.  At  that 
period  there  was  a  bright  constellation  within  the 
bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  — 
Harper,  Martin,  Jones,  Hopkinson,  Ogden,  and 
others. 

Mr.  Wirt's  title  to  be  regarded  as  a  most  eminent 
lawyer  was  not  dependent  upon  his  position  as  At- 
torney-General, and  it  might  deserve  a  question 
whether  it  must  not  have  required  more  than  one  or 
two  arguments,  however  learned  and  brilliant,  to 
place  any  one,  at  that  period,  in  advance  of  him  in 
the  public  estimation. 

At  that  time,  also,  Mr.  Pinkney  was  in  the  zenith 
of  his  fame.  He  died  February  25th,  1822.  In  a 
memorandum  prefixed  to  the  volume  of  the  Reports 
for  that  year,  introductory  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Court  and  Bar  with  reference  to  that  event,  it  is 
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said:  "For  many  years  he  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  at  the  head  of  the  bar  of  his  native  State,  and 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  the  principal 
period  of  his  attendance  in  this  court,  he  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  haying  been  rarely  equalled,  and 
perhaps  never  excelled,  in  eloquence  and  the  power 
of  reasoning  upon  legal  subjects."  * 

Up  to  that  time,  it  may  be  said,  Mr.  Pinkney 
was  the  "defender  of  the  Constitution."  In  the 
same  memorandum  we  find,  after  a  high  tribute 
to  his  learning  and  arguments :  "  But  it  is  as  an 
enlightened  defender  of  the  national  Constitution 
against  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon 
it,  under  the  pretext  of  asserting  the  claims  of  State 
sovereignty,  that  his  loss  is  most  to  be  lamented  by 
the  public.  It  is  known  to  his  friends,  that  he  was 
a  short  time  before  his  death  engaged  in  the  investi- 
gations preparatory  to  making  a  great  effort  in  the 
Senate  upon  this  interesting  subject" 

And  in  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Pinkney,  in  the  closing  argument  in  McCulloch  vs. 
Maryland,  sets  forth  in  strong  terms  the  proposition 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  not  a 
federative  league,  but  was  derived  from  powers  com- 
municated directly  by  the  people;  —  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  great  constitutional  argument  in  the 
replies  of  Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Hayne  and  Mr.  Cal- 

•  ?  Wheaton's  Reports,  xv. 
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houn.  Speaking  of  the  question,  whether  the  act  of 
Congress  establishing  the  bank  was  consistent  with 
the  Constitution,  he  said :  "  No  topics  to  illustrate 
it  could  be  drawn  from  the  Confederation ;  since  the 
present  Constitution  was  as  different  from  that  as 
light  from  darkness.  The  former  was  a  mere  feder- 
ative league;  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  be- 
tween  the  States,  such  as  there  had  been  many  ex- 
amples of  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  had  no 
power  of  coercion  but  by  arms.  Its  radical  vice,  and 
that  which  the  new  Constitution  was  intended  to 
reform,  was  legislation  upon  sovereign  states  in  their 
corporate  capacity.  But  the  Constitution  acts  di- 
rectly on  the  people,  by  means  of  powers  communi- 
cated directly  from  the  people.  No  State  in  its  cor- 
porate capacity  ratified  it,  but  it  was  proposed  for 
adoption  to  popular  conventions.  It  springs  from 
the  people,  precisely  as  the  State  constitutions  spring 
from  the  people,  and  acts  on  them  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. It  was  adopted  by  them  in  the  geographical 
sections  into  which  the  country  was  divided.  The 
federal  powers  are  just  as  sovereign  as  those  of  the 
States."*  It  was  this  argument  concerning  which 
Judge  Story  wrote  to  a  friend:  "I  never  in  my 
whole  life  heard  a  greater  speech.  It  was  worth  a 
journey  from  Salem  to  hear  it;  his  elocution  was 
excessively  vehement,  but  his  eloquence  was  over- 

•  4  Wheaton's  Reports,  377. 
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whelming.  His  language,  his  style,  his  figures,  his 
arguments,  were  most  brilliant  and  sparkling.  He 
spoke  like  a  great  statesman  and  patriot,  and  a 
sound  constitutional  lawyer.  All  the  cobwebs  of 
sophistry  and  metaphysics  about  State  rights  and 
State  sovereignty,  he  brushed  away  as  with  a  mighty 
besom."  * 

There  is  doubtless  quite  as  strong  a  tendency  to 
exaggeration  in  a  partisan  opposition  as  there  is  in 
an  enthusiastic  approbation.  I  need  not  pause  to 
cite  examples. 

But  it  has  been  objected  to  Mr.  Webster,  that  he 
originated  nothing ;  that  is,  that  his  efforts  were  to 
sustain  the  present,  rather  than  provide  new  rules  for 
the  future.  It  may  be  true  that  the  tone  of  his 
mind  was  in  general  conservative,  —  that  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  government  we  possessed  was  suf- 
ficient for  us,  if  its  resources  were  developed  and  it 
was  well  administered.  Except  his  efforts  for  the 
extension  of  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty,  he  did  not 
stand  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  reformer. 

But  the  objection,  if  it  be  one,  has  less  weight 
when  applied  to  his  character  as  a  jurist  than  it 
might  have  to  him  as  a  statesman.  A  jurist  eager  to 
signalize  himself  by  great  and  immediate  radical 
reforms  may  be  a  very  dangerous  and  mischievous 
animal    I  hardly  need  to  say  to  you,  that  I  am  by 

•  Story's  Life  and  Letters,  Vol.  I.  p.  32$. 
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no  means  unfriendly  to  reform.  But  the  abolition 
of  one  system  of  law  and  the  introduction  of  a  new 
and  untried  code  cannot  but  cause  great  disturbance 
and  uncertainty.  It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that 
conquest  does  not  of  itself  impose  the  laws  of  the 
conqueror  upon  the  vanquished  country.  What 
would  be  the  effect,  in  any  State,  of  a  statute  which 
should  abrogate  the  common  law,  and  introduce  the 
French  code  "  so  far  as  it  could  be  adapted  to  a  re- 
publican form  of  government,"  need  not  require  an 
argument  The  rules  of  law  which  regulate  the  re- 
lations of  life  are  so  interwoven,  that  a  great  change 
cannot  be  effected  in  one  part  without  correspond- 
ing changes  in  others,  or  a  disturbance  in  the  har- 
mony of  the  system. 

Besides,  the  actual  duty  required  of  the  jurist  in 
Mr.  Webster's  day  was  rather  that  of  construction 
and  adaptation,  than  that  of  striking  out  new  and 
untried  theories. 

It  has  not  been  objected  to  the  elder  Parsons,  that, 
after  aiding  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution, 
instead  of  devising  and  introducing  a  new  code  of 
laws  for  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  he  per- 
formed the  perhaps  greater,  and  certainly  more  bene- 
ficial labor,  of  applying  the  principles  of  the  common 
law  to  the  new  state  of  things  which  had  arisen  in 
the  country,  and  adjusting  the  several  parts  of  the 
new  system  so  as  to  form  a  harmonious  whole  in  the 
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new  relations  of  the  several  parts ;  —  a  work  which 
was  far  from  being  completed  when  he  took  his 
seat  upon  the  bench,  and  of  which  he,  at  the  bar 
and  on  the  bench,  performed,  at  least,  his  full  share. 
The  term  "learned"  is  sometimes  used  as  if  it  were 
applicable  only  to  one  who  had  read  many  books. 
In  one  of  its  uses  it  undoubtedly  bears  that  construc- 
tion. Thus  it  has  been  said,  "  Men  of  much  reading 
are  greatly  learned,  but  may  be  little  knowing."  In 
this  sense  Mr.  Webster  was  not  a  learned  lawyer. 
The  circumstances  attending  his  early  professional 
education  did  not  admit  of  a  deep  and  thorough 
study  of  the  jurisprudence  of  Continental  Europe, 
however  much  that  might  have  aided  him  as  a  prac- 
tising lawyer  in  the  courts  of  common  law  (a  prob- 
lem not  yet  perhaps  satisfactorily  solved).  And 
there  is,  I  think,  no  evidence  in  any  of  his  argu- 
ments, that  at  a  later  period  he  attempted  to  acquire 
a  little  smattering  of  German  jurisprudence,  or 
picked  up  an  occasional  excerpt  from  the  proces  ver- 
bal of  some  French  tribunal,  with  the  idea  of  there- 
by appearing  to  be  wise  beyond  his  day  and  genera- 
tion. 

It  may  be  true,  that  he  was  not  a  diligent  reader 
of  the  books  of  the  law  from  the  period  when  his 
labors  as  a  statesman  became  very  arduous  and  en- 
grossing. 

It  is  clear  that  he  did  not  make  himself  an  ill- 
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digested  index  of  well  and  ill  considered  propositions 
and  adjudications,  using  them  sometimes  luckily,  and 
sometimes  unluckily,  as  it  might  happen. 

He  did  not  need  the  learning,  even  of  good  cases, 
to  the  same  extent  as  many  others ;  and  investiga- 
tions of  that  character  could  be  made  for  him  by 
junior  counsel,  as  the  occasion  required. 

But  so  far  as  deep  and  earnest  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  science  of  the  law,  in  their  application 
to  the  affairs  of  government  and  of  men,  according 
to  the  system  in  the  administration  of  which  he  bore 
his  part,  and  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  those 
principles,  may  be  understood  to  make  a  learned 
lawyer,  he  is  entitled  to  that  distinction. 

In  these  particulars,  I  think,  he  closely  resembled 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  for  whom  he  had  a  great 
regard.  That  he  had  great  fondness  for  political  life, 
and  was  therein  dissimilar,  is  undoubtedly  true. 

I  have  it  from  reliable  authority,*  that  at  one  time 
President  Jackson  was  desirous  of  showing  that  he 
appreciated  the  support  that  his  administration  had 
received  from  Mr.  Webster's  Senatorial  labors ;  and 
that  the  venerable  Chief  Justice  was  not  averse  to  a 
resignation  which  should  leave  his  mantle  to  fall  upon 
him.  But  the  suggestion  met  with  no  favor.  The 
scope  of  the  duties  was  too  limited  for  his  taste  at 
that  day. 

*  Hon.  J.  Mason. 
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The  school  of  practice  in  which  Mr.  Webster's 
early  professional  life  was  passed,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  one  which  inculcated  great  fidelity  to  the 
interests  of  the  client,  rather  than  great  courtesy 
towards  the  opposing  counsel.  It  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult, in  the  earnest  exertions  of  the  forum,  to  keep, 
at  all  times,  such  watch  and  ward  over  the  amenities 
of  our  intercourse  with  those  around  us,  as  may  easily 
be  prescribed  within  the  limits  of  the  social  circle ; 
and  I  should  probably  not  command  your  ready 
assent,  should  I  present  Mr.  Webster  to  you  as  the 
beau  ideal  of  professional  courtesy.  While  from  any 
thing  I  have  observed,  I  should  not  be  warranted  in 
saying  that  he  was  at  any  time  overbearing,  I  must 
admit  the  existence  at  times  of  a  somewhat  uncere- 
monious manner.  There  are  few  counsellors  hold- 
ing a  leading  position,  who  do  not  exhibit,  in  the 
course  of  their  professional  lives,  more  or  less  of  this. 
And  in  this  connection  I  may  repeat  to  you,  that  I 
have  never  witnessed  professional  civility  of  a  higher 
or  more  uniform  character  than  that  exhibited  by 
the  gentleman  who  now  fills  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  a  learned  brother,  for 
years  his  opposing  counsel  at  the  bar,  who  has  since 
adorned  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New 
Hampshire.  If  with  Mr.  Webster  there  may  at 
times  have  been  some  abruptness  of  expression,  ren- 
dered more  marked  by  the  volume  of  his  voice,  I 
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have  yet  to  learn  any  instance  in  which  it  degen- 
erated into  discreditable  personal  altercation. 

Almost  uniformly,  his  manner  was  that  of  courtesy 
to  his  opponents,  and  with  rare  exceptions,  I  think, 
that  of  respectful  deference  to  the  court. 

The  principal  characteristics  in  his  manner  of 
speaking  were  dignity  and  earnestness ;  occasionally 
a  manifestation  of  playfulness.  It  was  rarely,  how- 
ever, that  he  sported  with  his  subject,  his  object 
being  to  produce  conviction  rather  than  amusement 
or  wonder.  But  he  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
the  impression  he  might  make  upon  those  who  were 
voluntary  listeners,  and  held  no  portion  of  the  power 
of  decision. 

He  possessed  great  readiness  in  reply.  He  had 
great  self-possession  and  self-reliance,  but  it  was  not 
the  reliance  of  pretension.  It  was  founded  on  tried 
and  conscious  power  and  ability  to  sustain  himself. 
He  had  a  most  perfect  command  of  his  faculties.  In 
the  eulogy  to  which  I  have  more  than  once  alluded, 
there  is  an  anecdote  connected  with  some  remarks 
upon  his  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  1833,  which  fur- 
nishes a  very  remarkable  illustration  of  his  intellect- 
ual power  and  self-possession.  "  That  high  mastery," 
it  is  said,  "  over  the  subject,  that  fund  of  reserved 
power,  with  which  he  always  impressed  his  hearers, 
was  strikingly  exhibited  during  the  delivery  of  his 
speech,  by  a  little  incident  which  I  happened  to  wit- 
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ness  from  standing  in  the  crowd  near  the  orator.  At 
a  moment  when  his  argument  seemed  to  demand  his 
undivided  attention,  and  when  the  powers  of  the 
assembly  were  most  severely  taxed  in  following  him, 
and  all  were  hanging  on  his  lips,  a  package  of  let- 
ters was  laid  on  his  desk  by  a  page  of  the  Senate. 
Without  at  all  arresting  the  course  of  his  argumen- 
tation, except  perhaps  by  a  slight  abatement  of  the 
fluency  of  his  utterance,  he  opened  his  letters  and 
cast  his  eye  over  them  so  as  apparently  to  possess 
himself  of  their  chief  contents,  by  a  perfectly  con- 
temporaneous process  of  thought;  and  thus  gave 
demonstration  that,  great  as  was  the  occasion  and 
the  subject,  he  had  mind  enough  for  them  and  to 
spare" 

Assuming  it  to  be  true  that  the  letters  were  not 
merely  looked  at,  but  that  their  contents  were  com- 
prehended, it  may  be  regarded  perhaps  as  a  proof  of 
the  duality  of  the  mind.  And  it  may  well  raise  our 
admiration  of  the  powers  of  him  we  now  commemo- 
rate, to  be  assured  that  it  required  but  the  one  half 
of  his  brain  through  which  to  carry  on  the  process 
of  reflection  and  argumentation  necessary  for  that 
great  constitutional  argument,  and  that  the  other 
half  could  be  at  the  same  time  absorbed  in  other, 
and  perhaps  entirely  different,  processes  of  thought, 
changing  from  moment  to  moment  as  successive  and 
dissimilar  subjects  passed  under  review. 
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While  his  style  has  not  the  exuberant  richness  of 
that  of  Story,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  limited  to 
the  severe  simplicity  which  made  effective  the  mas- 
sive arguments  of  Dexter,  nor  to  the  terse  energy 
which  was  conspicuous  in  the  speeches  of  Calhoun. 
Nor  did  his  arguments,  like  those  of  Pinkney,  abound 
with  gems  "  brilliant  and  sparkling." 

Reared  in  the  school  of  the  common  law,  and  in  a 
part  of  the  country  where,  as  a  distinct  jurisdiction, 
a  court  of  equity  was  unknown,  —  made  familiar 
with  nice  technical  distinctions,  not  only  by  his  stud- 
ies in  the  offices  of  Thompson  and  Gore,  but  by  his 
practice  by  the  side  of  Mason,  and  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Smith,  —  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  he 
had  not  studied  the  Roman  law  with  the  assiduity  of 
Kent,  and  was  not  so  much  inclined  to  the  infusion 
of  a  broad  equity  into  our  system  of  jurisprudence. 

His  most  enduring  fame  as  a  jurist  will  rest  more 
especially  in  the  department  of  constitutional  law, 
and  there  his  appropriate  position  is  precisely  where 
you  have  placed  him,  —  with  Marshall  and  Story,  — 
the  defender  of  the  Constitution  by  the  side  of  its 
expounder  and  its  commentator,  —  the  latter  occu- 
pying the  central  point,  as  the  genius  loci. 

He  derives  his  title  to  that  position  from  his  many 
constitutional  arguments  and  speeches,  and  from 
his  having  been  of  the  same  school  of  constitutional 
law.     Two  of  them  on  the  bench,  and  one  of  these 
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in  the  lecture-room,  and  the  third  at  the  bar,  in 
the  halls  of  legislation,  and  in  the  primary  assem- 
blages of  multitudes,  have  done  more  than  any  oth- 
er three  individuals  to  settle  the  construction  of  the 
Constitution.  It  was  no  small  part  of  the  labor  of 
construction  to  adjust  the  new  system  to  the  exist- 
ing systems  with  which  it  was  connected,  and  upon 
which  it  was  founded. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  doctrines  of  that 
school  have  already  been  the  subject  of  modification, 
and  that  this  process  is  not  entirely  completed. 

But  so  long  as  the  Constitution  shall  exist,  and  so 
long  as  any  record  of  its  history  shall  remain,  wise 
men  will  do  honor  to  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of 
those  who  framed  and  adopted  it,  and  to  the  signal 
ability  of  its  expounder,  its  commentator,  and  its  de- 
fender. 
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IN  TRODUCTION. 


The  Fourth  Day  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  American 
Independence,  is  a  day  which,  by  the  common  consent  of 
common  patriotism,  has  come  to  be  celebrated,  both  as  a 
great  civil  occasion,  and  as  a  holiday  of  the  people. 

If,  in  the  latter  aspect,  it  can  be  said  that  succeeding 
years  enhance  the  magnitude  of  the  festival,  —  as  the 
people  multiply,  and  as,  with  the  most  complete  enthusiasm 
and  universal  spirit  of  national  love,  by  ceasing  from  labor 
and  abandoning  themselves  to  festivity  and  demonstrative 
pleasure,  Americans,  born  and  adopted,  testify  the  sincerity 
of  their  devotion  to  the  Country,  —  it  is  not  less  true  that 
in  the  extent  of  our  civil  celebrations  there  is  a  steady 
increase,  embracing  in  their  scope,  as  they  often  do,  large 
schemes  of  popular  holiday  amusement. 

As  these  transactions  grow  in  dignity  and  importance, 
faithful  records  of  them  become  more  and  more  desirable; 
and  in  placing  the  contents  of  this  volume  in  a  compar- 
atively durable  form,  the  Municipal  body  manifests  its 
consideration,  not  only  of  the  present  interest  of  these 
documents,  but  also  of  their  future  value,  as  the  inefface- 
able tidemarks  in  the  book  of  history  which  shall  indicate 
to  coming  generations  the  strength  and  progress  of  repub- 
lican institutions. 
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ORATION 


PREFACE. 


Honored  by  the  request  of  the  City  Council  to  speak,  in 
the  name  of  Boston,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  it  seemed  to 
me  proper  on  that  occasion  to  discuss  some  of  our  obliga- 
tions, as  Americans,  to  other  nations  and  to  ourselves. 

The  facts  then  stated,  which  bear  upon  the  aid  given 
our  country  in  its  Revolutionary  struggle,  were  verified  by 
the  examination  of  original  documents  in  the  archives  of 
the  State  Department  at  Washington,  of  the  French  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris,  and  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment at  Seville  and  Madrid;  and  also  of  papers  in  the 
hands  of  the  executor  of  Caron  de  Beaumarchais,  the 
agent  of  the  first  benefactions  of  France.* 

In  giving  to  Spain  the  credit  of  having  projected  the 
Armed  Neutrality  of  1780,  I  am  aware  that  I  may  seem 
to  have  differed  from  many  writers  on  International  Law. 
The  statement,  however,  was  not  lightly  made,  nor  without 
documentary  evidence  to  sustain  it. 

*  As  the  recent  biographer  of  Beaumarchais,  M.  de  Lome*  me,  has  charged 
the  United  States  with  ingratitude  to  him,  I  take  this  opportunity  publicly 
to  state,  that  having  drawn  the  attention  of  his  executor  to  the  first  ac- 
cusations of  M.  de  Lom£nie,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  that  gentleman 
declared  to  me,  that  every  just  claim  of  Beaumarchais  had  been  "  fully, 
largely,  and  generously  paid  by  the  United  States ; "  and  this  declaration  he 
offered  to  repeat,  in  his  official  capacity,  before  a  Notary  Public. 
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Of  what  was  said  concerning  the  position  of  European 
countries,  I  have  nothing  to  alter  on  account  of  the  truce 
of  Villafranca. 

As  regards  recent  events  in  our  own  country,  speaking  in 
the  name  of  a  law-abiding  people,  I  felt  it  iny  duty  to  raise  a 
warning  voice  against  conduct  which  the  wisest  jurists  in  the 
land  have  denounced,  as  tending  to  bring  the  tribunals  of  the 
law  into  disrespect.  Speaking  in  the  name  of  those  whose 
ancestors  made  sacrifices  to  secure  liberty  founded  on  law — 
and  who  believe  an  essential  guaranty  of  that  liberty  to  con- 
sist in  the  separation  of  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
functions — I  should  have  been  recreant  to  my  trust  did  I  fail 
to  speak  of  acts  which  tended,  if  not  to  confound  those  func- 
tions, at  least  to  destroy  their  harmonious  balance.  Venera- 
ting the  Constitution,  I  could  not  stand  dumb  in  presence  of  the 
earnest  appeal  of  the  Senior  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  — 
the  companion  upon  the  bench  of  Marshall  —  Mr.  Justice 
McLean,  who,  alarmed  at  the  usurpations  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  other  of  his  junior  colleagues,  exclaimed  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case :  "  Have  the  impressive  lessons  of  practical 
wisdom  become  lost  to  the  present  generation  ?  If  the  great 
and  fundamental  principles  of  our  Government  are  never  to  be 
settled,  there  can  be  no  lasting  prosperity.  The  Constitution 
will  become  a  floating  waif  on  the  billows  of  popular  excite- 
ment." Yielding  to  no  one  in  respect  for  our  judicial  sys- 
tem— and  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  that  respect  being 
universal — I  felt  it  my  duty  to  invoke  the  supreme  tribunal  of 
the  land  —  the  Sovereign  Public  Opinion  of  the  country  —  to 
aid  in  awakening  a  portion  of  the  Judiciary  to  a  sense 
of  self-respect  —  the  basis  of  respect  from  others. 
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Jefferson  in  a  letter  to  Edward  Livingston,  of  25th 
March,  1825,  says:  "Your  code  for  Louisiana  will  range 
your  name  with  the  sages  of  antiquity.  One  single  object 
will  entitle  you  to  the  endless  gratitude  of  society ;  that  of 
restraining  judges  from  usurping  legislation.  .  .  .  Expe- 
rience has  proved  that  impeachment  in  our  forms  is  com- 
pletely inefficient.  A  regard  for  reputation  and  the  judgment 
of  the  world,  may  sometimes  be  felt  where  conscience  is 
dormant,  or  indolence  inexcitable." 

Story  also  recognized  as  the  High  Court  of  Appeals  of 
oar  country,  "its  intelligence,  its  integrity,  its  learning 
and  its  manliness." 

In  addressing  myself  to  these,  I  followed  my  convictions 
of  duty ;  being  true  to  which  I  felt  that  I  was  true  to  Bos- 
ton. —  I  was  happy  moreover  in  the  certainty  that  even  so 
humble  a  voice  as  my  own,  when  speaking  for  the  purity  and 
dignity  of  the  Judiciary,  had  the  cordial  support  of  the 
members  of  every  "healthy  political  organization"  in  the 
Republic.  G.  S. 

Boston,  1st  August,  1859. 


ORATION 


Eighty-three  years  have  passed  since  the  delegates 
of  thirteen  feeble  colonies  proclaimed  the  immortal 
truths  of  that  Declaration  to  which  we  have  just 
listened.  This  act,  pregnant  with  consequences  to 
all  mankind,  stands  in  history  as  the  record  of  the 
birth  of  a  new  nation. 

In  1776  the  great  powers  of  Europe  were  at 
peace,  and  England  was  at  full  liberty  to  throw  on 
our  shores  the  whole  force  of  her  arms. 

In  the  great  contest  which  ensued  —  a  contest  for 
self-government  and  for  the  equal  rights  of  man  — 
perils  were  encountered  and  sufferings  endured,  which 
we,  calmly  enjoying  their  fruits,  remember  with  grati- 
tude to  the  men  who  toiled  for  us,  and  with  fealty 
to  the  principles  which  they  proclaimed. 

The  struggle  was  long  and  unequal;  and  when 
the  enemy  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  New 
York,  the  timid  began  to  falter.  All  eyes  were  now 
turned  to  Europe.  Delegates  had  been  already  de- 
spatched to  seek  the  assistance  of  France,  and  their 
hopes  were  not  disappointed.     One  million  of  francs 
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were  given  from  the  French  treasury ;  cannon  and 
military  stores  furnished  from  the  arsenals  of  France ; 
other  stores  to  the  value  of  a  million  of  dollars 
placed  in  colonial  ports  accessible  to  our  vessels; 
and  a  series  of  friendly  acts  commenced  which,  on 
the  6th  of  February,  1778,  were  consummated  in  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  and  in  a  declaration  by  which 
France  bound  herself  to  make  no  peace  with  Eng- 
land until  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
was  fully  recognized. 

But  it  was  not  France  alone  which  came  to  our 
aid.  During  that  summer  of  '76,  one  of  those  brave 
men  who  were  the  creators  of  the  naval  glory  of 
our  country,  Captain  John  Lee,  of  Marblehead,  cruis- 
ing under  a  commission  from  Congress,  having  taken 
and  sent  home  five  valuable  prizes,  and  finding  it 
necessary  to  refit  and  obtain  supplies  and  munitions 
of  war,  entered  the  port  of  Bilbao  in  Spain.  The 
captains  of  two  of  his  prizes  and  a  part  of  their 
crews  were  on  board.  These  officers  immediately 
protested  against  their  capture,  and  had  Capt  Lee 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  piracy.  The  local  author- 
ities sent  the  documents  of  the  case  to  Madrid, 
together  with  the  commission  granted  by  this  new 
and  unknown  power.  Here  was  a  critical  juncture 
in  our  affairs.  On  the  decision  of  the  Spanish  Min- 
istry depended,  not  alone  the  fate  of  Capt  Lee,  but 
whether  some  of  the  most  important  ports  in  Europe 
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should  be  opened  or  closed  to  our  cruisers  and  pri- 
vateers. The  English  Minister  in  Spain  brought  all 
his  influence  to  bear  against  us.  At  this  moment 
the  Declaration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  reached  Madrid. 
The  complaint  against  Capt  Lee  was  dismissed ;  sup- 
plies for  his  ship,  and  aid  in  repairing  it  were  fur- 
nished; and  public  declaration  made  that  in  Spanish 
ports  the  new  flag  of  America  was  as  free  and  as 
welcome  as  was  the  old  and  haughty  flag  of  England.* 

This  open  act  of  friendship  had  been  preceded  by 
another.  On  the  27th  June,  1776,  the  Spanish  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  sent  to  Count  Aranda,  Am- 
bassador of  Spain,  in  Paris,  one  million  francs,  as  a 
free  gift  for  the  American  Colonies  ;f  and  on  the 
11th  August  this  million  was  paid  over  to  the  agent, 
with  whom  Silas  Deane  and  Arthur  Lee,  as  delegates 
of  Congress,  were  in  treaty  for  the  shipment  of  arms 
and  supplies. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Cargoes  of  military  stores 
were    sent   to    us  from  Bilbao;    then  the   hint  was 


*  Cooper,  in  his  Naval  History  of  the  United  States,  seems  entirely  to 
have  overlooked  this  interesting  episode.  Captain  Lee  was  a  brother  of 
Colonel  William  Lee,  for  many  years  Collector  of  Salem,  the  same  to 
whom  Washington  proposed  the  place  of  Adjutant  General  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary Army,  before  offering  it  to  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering.  Silas 
Deane,  in  his  despatch  of  17th  October,  1776,  to  the  Committee  of  Secret 
Correspondence  of  Congress,  erroneously  describes  Captain  Lee  as  of  New- 
buryport —  See  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution;   vol.  I.,  p.  53. 

fl  have  seen  the  despatch  of  the  Marquis  of  Grimaldi  to  Count  Aranda, 
enclosing  this  draft  for  a  million  francs. 
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given  that  three  thousand  barrels  of  powder  stored 
at  New  Orleans  were  at  our  service ;  *  the  port  of 
Havana  was  opened  to  us  on  the  same  terms  as  to 

*  The  despatches  of  Oliver  Pollock,  the  agent  of  Congress  at  New 
Orleans  during  the  war,  which  are  in  the  archives  of  the  Department 
of  State  at  Washington,  throw  the  fullest  light  upon  what  was  done  by 
the  Spanish  Government  in  Louisiana. 

As  early  as  August,  1776,  a  cargo  of  powder  was  given  by  Governor 
Unzaga,  despatched  by  Pollock,  and  arrived  in  safety.  In  January,  1777, 
Don  Bernardo  de  Galvez  succeeded  Unzaga  as  governor. 

"  That  worthy  nobleman,"  writes  Pollock,  "  immediately  made  a  tender 
of  his  services,  and  gave  me  the  delightful  assurance  that  he  would  go 
every  possible  length  for  the  interest  of  Congress.  I  should  be  guilty  of 
injustice  did  I  not  declare  that  this  generous  promise  was  honorably  ful- 
filled ;  and  I  should  bely  my  own  heart  if  I  did  not  on  this,  as  on  every  . 
other  proper  occasion,  express  my  grateful  sense  of  the  services  he  has 
rendered  to  the  United  States.  The  first  instance  of  them  was  retaliat- 
ing the  seizure  of  an  American  schooner  in  the  lakes,  by  the  seizure  and 
confiscation  of  all  British  vessels  between  the  Balize  and  Manchac,  .  .  . 
and  by  an  assurance  that  the  port  of  New  Orleans  should  be  open  and  free 
to  American  commerce,  and  to  the  admission  and  sale  of  prizes  made  by 
their  cruisers." 

Pollock  not  only  sent  military  stores  presented  to  Congress  by  the 
Spanish  governor,  but  also  made  purchases  of  supplies  amounting  to 
$65,814,  for  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  sent  them  by  batteaux  to  different 
points  on  the  Ohio.  His  drafts,  authorized  by  Governor  Patrick  Henry, 
came  back  protested,  placing  him  in  the  greatest  embarrassment,  from 
which  he  was  generously  relieved  by  Don  Bernardo  de  Ottero,  the  Spanish 
Treasurer  of  Louisiana. 

The  course  of  events  at  New  Orleans,  under  the  brilliant  young  gov- 
ernor, Bernardo  de  Galvez,  whose  name  a  city  of  the  United  States  now 
bears,  is  described  in  papers  in  the  Archivias  de  las  Indias,  and  has  more 
than  the  interest  of  romance.  A  somewhat  tardy  recognition  of  his  aid 
to  us  is  found  in  a  despatch  written  by  order  of  Congress  on  the  21st 
November,  1781.  This  despatch,  signed  by  Robert  Morris,  addressed  to 
General  Don  Bernardo  de  Galvez,  says: 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  United  States  to  express  to  your  Excellency  the 
grateful  sense  they  entertain  of  your  early  efforts  in  their  favor.  Those 
generous  efforts  gave  them  so  favorable  an  impression  of  your  character 
and  that  of  your  nation,  that  they  have  not  ceased  to  wish  for  an  inti- 
mate connexion  with  your  country." 
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France,  and  the  further  hint  given  that  if  an  Amer- 
ican ship  should  look  in  there  occasionally  it  would 
find  the  door  of  a  certain  magazine  open,  and  some- 
thing in  it  useful  to  the  Coloniea 

Nor  was  this  the  end  of  Spanish  favors.  Blankets 
for  ten  regiments  were  sent  as  a  present  to  Congress, 
through  John  Langdon,  of  Portsmouth;  ship  loads 
of  stores  were  despatched  through  the  house  of  Gardo- 
qui,  at  Bilbao ;  and  when  John  Jay  appeared  at 
Madrid  as  Minister  of  the  new  States,  without  any 
provision  being  made  by  Congress  for  money  to  pay 
even  his  house  rent,  another  gift  of  $150,000  was 
made  to  him  for  us. 

More  yet  Though  the  declaration  in  regard  to  Capt 
Lee  was  the  earliest  act  of  recognition  by  any  power 
except  France,  Spain  abstained  from  making  a  treaty 
with  our  Minister,  for  the  very  excellent  reason  that 
to  do  so  would  have  been  tantamount  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  England,  for  which  she  was  not 
prepared.  But  that  eminent  man  who,  on  the  19th 
February,  1777,  took  the  reins  of  power  in  Spain,, 
Florida  Blanca,  was  not  idle.  He  immediately  com- 
menced building  new  ships  and  arming  those  already 
built  —  the  annual  expenses  of  the  navy,  usually 
about  one  hundred  million  reals,  or  five  million 
dollars,  were  suddenly  raised  to  twenty  million  dol- 
lars—  and,  in  the  spring  of  '79,  thirty-six  ships  of 
the  line,   mounting  more   guns   than    any  fleet   she 
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ever  had,  being  ready  for  sea,  she  declared  war 
against  England.  This  immense  fleet,  of  which  seven 
were  three-deckers,  of  100  to  120  guns,  (our  solitary 
three-decker,  the  Pennsylvania^  has  never  yet  got  to 
sea),  £his  immense  fleet  joined  the  French  fleet, 
sailed  to*  attack  the  common  enemy,  and  during  that 
and  the  succeeding  year  intercepted  the  troops  and 
supplies  which  had  been  sent  to  aid  in  our  conquest. 

Florida  Blanca  did  not  stop  here,  but,  while  en- 
gaged in  his  naval  preparations,  made  a  treaty  with 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco  which  closed  his  ports  to 
the  English.  He  also  opened  relations  with  Hyder 
Ali  in  India,  and  fomented  the  war  which  that  pow- 
erful prince  maintained  against  England.  Benjamin 
Rush,  writing  shortly  after  to  General  Gates,  says, 
u Heaven  prosper  our  allies!  Hyder  Ali  is  the  stand- 
ing toast  at  my  table."  Florida  Blanca  did  not  rest 
content  with  this,  but  used  all  the  wiles  of  diplo- 
macy and  all  the  force  of  Spain,  to  make  difficulties 
for  England  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  When  we 
are  disposed  to  stretch  the  hand  of  covetousness  to- 
ward any  possession  of  now  weakened  Spain,  let  us 
remember  the  helping  hand  she  gave  to  us  in  our 
hour  of  suffering  and  of  peril. 

But  the  labors  of  Spain  did  not  end  with  this. 
England,  driven  to  desperation,  used  all  her  arts  to 
draw  the  northern  powers  into  her  alliance,  and 
with  Russia  succeeded  so  well  that  orders  were  issued 
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to  fit  out  fifteen  ships  of  the  line  at  Cronstadt,  and 
the  intimation  was  given  by  the  Empress  Catharine 
to  Sir  James  Harris,  afterwards  Lord  Malmesbury, 
that  this  fleet  would  soon  be  ready  to  aid  England 
in  her  contest*  British  Ministers  announced  the  joy- 
ful fact,  and  one  of  their  journals,  even  before  the 
ice  was  open  in  the  Baltic,  declared  that  the  Russian 
fleet  had  already  arrived  at  Plymouth. 

In  one  week  all  this  was  changed;  and  there  sud- 
denly appeared  in  the  spring  of  1780,  the  important 
declaration  of  Russia  that  led  to  the  armed  neu- 
trality, which  has    been  called    by  writers  on   inter- 

♦  On  the  5th  Nov.,  1779,  George  III.  wrote  to  the  Empress  Catharine: 
"  The  lively  interest  which  you  take  in  all  that  concerns  Great  Britain  de- 
mands my  thanks.  In  this,  as  on  so  many  other  occasions,  I  have  admired 
the  greatness  of  your  talents,  the  extent  of  your  knowledge,  and  the  no- 
bility  of  your  sentiments.  .  .  .  The  designs  of  my  enemies  will  not 
escape  your  penetration.  .  .  .  The  use,  or  the  simple  show,  of  a  part 
of  your  naval  force,  would  restore  and  assure  the  repose  of  all  Europe  by 
dissipating  the  league  which  is  formed  against  me/' 

On  the  11th  January,  1780,  "  another  sop,"  (to  use  the  language  of  the 
3d  Earl  Malmesbury,  in  vol.  I.,  p.  269,  of  his  grandfather's  writings,)  "  was 
given  to  the  empress."  On  the  19th  January,  Sir  James  Harris  handed  to 
Prince  Potemkin  a  memoir,  written  to  show  that,  should  the  allies  prevail 
against  England,  America  would  supply  France  with  hemp,  pitch,  timber, 
&c.t  to  the  detriment  of  Russian  trade. 

"  On  the  22d  February,  1780,"  says  Harris,  "Prince  Potemkin  sent  for 
me,  and  with  an  impetuous  joy,  said,  *  I  heartily  congratulate  you ;  orders  will 
be  given  to  arm  fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and  five  frigates ;  they  are  to  put 
to  sea  early  in  the  spring.  ...  It  is  entirely  owing  to  what  you  have 
advanced.  .  .  .  Your  nation  may  consider  themselves  as  having 
twenty  ships  added  to  their  fleet  ...  I  am  just  come  from  the  em- 
press; it  is  by  her  particular  orders  I  tell  it  to  you.'  He  ended  by  desiring 
me  to  despatch  my  messenger  immediately,  expressing  his  impatience  for 
this  event  being  known  in  London."  —  Malmesbury;  Diaries  and  Corres- 
pondence, I.,  279. 
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national  law,  "the  charter  of  the  liberty  of  the 
seas."  By  this,  the  empress  declared  that  her  fleet 
was  fitted  out,  not  to  aid  England,  but  to  maintain 
the  principles:  that  free  ships  make  free  goods — 
that  the  neutral  flag  covers  enemies'  property — and 
that  no  blockade  which  was  not  maintained  by  an 
effective  force,  no  blockade  made  merely  by  the 
London  Gazette,  would  be  recognized  as  valid. 

John  Adams,  then  Minister  at  the  Hague,  saw  at 
once  the  whole  force  of  this  step,  and,  in  a  despatch 
to  Congress,  said:  "A  declaration  of  war  against  Eng- 
land, on  the  part  of  Russia,  could  not  have  been 
more  decisive," — and  again,  "the  pretended  preem- 
inence of  the  British  flag  is  now  destroyed."  "Rus- 
sia now  will  never  take  part  with  England,  and  all 
the  maritime  powers  must  either  remain  neutral  or 
join  against  her." 

In  the  House  of  Lords  a  wail  of  despair  was 
set  up.  "I  shudder,"  said  the  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
"when  I  think  of  this  Russian  manifesto;  by  it  the 
independence   of   America    is    consummated;"*   and 


*  "  The  doctrine,"  said  Earl  Shelburne,  "  of  « free  ships,  free  goods '  at 
once  destroyed  the  law  of  nations  as  it  had  remained  for  many  centuries ; 
but  that  was  not  all ;  it  must  terminate  in  the  ruin  of  Britain,  at  least  in  the 
overthrow  of  her  naval  power.  ...  If  France  and  Spain  could  trans- 
port their  property  to  and  from  the  western  world  in  free  because  neutral 
bottoms,  it  was  to  the  last  degree  ridiculous  to  say  or  believe  that  Great 
Britain  could  possibly  be  able  to  cope  with  the  united  force  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  .  .  .  Then  farewell  for  ever  to  the  naval  power  and  glory  of 
Great  Britain  !  "  —  Parliamentary  History,  XXL,  629  et  seq. 
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Lord  Camden  declared  that  "the  queen  of  the  seas 
was   deposed,  and   her  sceptre   fallen!" 

Desperate  efforts  were  made  by  British  Ministers 
to  meet  the  emergency.  Appeals  were  addressed 
to  Denmark  and  Sweden,  but  without  effect;  and, 
during  this  year,  1780,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Hol- 
land, joined  in  the  league  with  Russia,  which  was 
in  its  effects  a  league  of  hostility  to  England.  Hol- 
land also  soon  joined  in  the  war;  so  that  on  one 
side  stood  England  solitary  and  alone, —  on  the  other, 
using  all  their  forces  against  her,  the  United  States, 
France,  Spain,  Hyder  Ali,  Holland;  while  all  the 
northern  powers  were  armed,  nominally  neutral,  but 
really  hostile  to   her  autocratic   pretensions. 

One  of  our  wisest  statesmen,  John  Adams,  ex- 
claimed a  few  years  later:  "We  owe  the  blessings 
of  peace  not  to  the  causes  assigned,  but  to  the  armed 
neutrality."  And  who  was  the  real  author  of  the 
armed  neutrality?  Who  conceived  that  act,  and  who, 
by  his  ingenuity  and  indefatigable  perseverance,  led 
Russia  and  with  her  the  northern  powers  to  adopt 
it? — Florida  Blanca,  the  Minister  of  Spain.  And  to 
him  and  to  his  country,  I  here  render  the  honor, 
with  all  the  more  pleasure  that  this  has  not  usually 
been  done,  and  that  the  documents  which  establish 
their  claim  to  it  are  in  my  possession. 

For  such  aid  as  the  armed  neutrality  gave  us — 
again  we  have  to  thank  Spain. 
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With  all  this  inequality  of  force  the  war  still 
went  on.  Constant  efforts  were  made  by  England 
to  induce  the  Colonies  to  return  to  their  allegiance; 
and,  to  their  shame  be  it  said,  men  were  found  ready 
to  listen  to  her  propositions;  men  who  seduced  by 
the  hope  of  rewards,  and  by  the  promise  of  office 
for  themselves  or  for  their  sons,  consented  to  sneer 
at  and  to  deny  the  principles  of  the  Declaration.  It 
was  after  intercourse  with  such  men,  that  the  intelli- 
gent agent  of  one  of  our  allies  wrote  home  to  his 
government  that  there  was  more  real  enthusiasm  for 
American  liberty  in  the  smallest  ca/6  in  Paris,  than 
in  a  large  portion  of  the  society  which  he  met 

Again  and  again  were  terms  offered  by  England 
to  Spain  and  to  France,  but  the  constant  reply  was, 
a  refusal   to    treat   until   we  were   free. 

Peace  and  freedom  were  at  length  secured;  and 
from  that  time,  through  various  vicissitudes  and  diffi- 
culties, our  country,  —  by  confidence  in  democratic 
principles,  by  faith  in  the  people,  and  by  the  spirit 
of  mutual  forbearance  and  charity  among  them, — has 
gone  on  prospering  and  increasing,  till  in  material 
force  it  stands  among  the  mightiest;  and,  did  we 
but  always  act  up  to  the  immortal  truths  of  the 
Declaration,  would,  in  moral  force,  be  the  mightiest 
of  the   earth. 
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While  the  old  world,  to  which  we  turned  for  suc- 
cor against  our  unnatural  parent*  is  echoing  to  the 
clang  of  arms,  and  hostile  legions  stand  arrayed  for 
combat, 

"  We  may  live  securely  in  our  towns ; 

We  may  sit 
Under  our  vines,  and  make  the  miseries 
Of  other  nations  a  discourse  for  us, 
And  lend  them  sorrows; — for  ourselves,  we  may 
Safely  forget  there  are  such  things  as  tears." 

But  it  is  not  in  man  to  be  indifferent.  The  en- 
during sympathies  of  our  nature  demand  an  object ; 
and  besides,  our  early  ties  to  France  must  make  us 
feel  a  special  interest  in  her  actions  and  destiny. 
What,  then,  is  the  object  of  the  war  in  which  she  is 
engaged,  and  what  responsibility  have  we  in  the  con- 
test? 

The  actual  war  between  Italy  and  France  on  one 
side,  and  Austria  on  the  other,  is  but  the  continua- 
tion of  our  own  struggle  on  another  field  — the  strug- 
gle for  independence,  equal  rights  and  self-govern- 
ment How  far  these  may  be  secured  by  the  present 
contest  is  very  uncertain ;  but  there  is  no  uncertainty 
in  this,  that  our  warmest  sympathies  are  due  to  all 
who  strive  for  them. 

In  the  present  case  these  sympathies  are  augmented 
by  a  remembrance  of  all  we  owe  to  Italy  —  that 
beautiful   country  which  the  Apennines    divide,  the 
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Alps  and  sea  surround  —  Italy,  which  has  given  us 
so  much  of  all  that  adorns  and  elevates  life;  the 
home  of  art,  of  science,  of  medical  skill,  of  political 
knowledge;  of  Galileo,  Raffael,  Michael  Angelo,  of 
Fallopio  and  of  Volta;  the  land  which  in  modern 
times  has  given  us  the  earliest  epic  poet>  Dante; 
the  great  lyric  poets,  Petrarch  and  Filicaia;  the 
earliest  novelist,  Boccacio ;  the  first  philosophical  his- 
torian, Machiavelli ;  and  the  founder  of  the  philosophy 
of  history,  Vico,  whose  great  mind  has  brought  to 
the  development  of  political  science  and  the  laws  of 
the  moral  world  the  same  precision  that  Galileo  had 
brought  to  those  of  the  material  world. 

To  Italy  we  owe  the  mariner's  compass,  the  bar- 
ometer, book-keeping,  the  telescope  applied  to  astron- 
omy, the  calculation  of  longitudes,  the  pendulum  as 
a  measure  of  time,  the  laws  of  hydraulics,  the  rules 
of  navigation :  and  to  Italy  we  owe  both  Columbus, 
who  discovered,  and  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  gave 
his  name  to  our  country. 

To  Italy  we  owe  also  some  of  the  most  important 
lessons  of  political  philosophy.  Her  Republics  of  the 
middle  ages  were  based  on  the  three  great  principles : 

1st  That  all  authority  over  the  people  emanates 
from  the  people. 

2d.  That  power  should  return  at  stated  intervals 
to  the  people. 
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3d.  That  the  holder  of  power  should  be  strictly  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  for  its  use  * 

To  those  Kepublics  we  also  owe  the  practical  de- 
monstration of  the  great  truth,  that  no  State  can 
long  prosper  or  exist  where  intelligent  labor  is  not 
held  in  honor,  and  that  labor  cannot  be  honorable 
where  it  is  not  free. 

Our  sympathies  are  augmented  by  a  remembrance 
of  all  this,  and  by  the  natural  horror  inspired  by 
Austria  —  to  whom  civilization  for  three  hundred  and 
thirty  years  owes  nothing, —  whose  whole  career,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  has  been  a  series  of  blackest 
crimes  against  the"  political  rights  of  States,  and  the 
individual  rights  of  man,  —  and  who  is  now  under  the 
despotic  control  of  an  emperor,  himself  a  deplorable 
example   of  the  union  of  youth  and  cruelty. 

But  there  are  some,  happily  their  number  is  small, 
who,  having  no  faith  in  the  people,  look  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  their  efforts, — and  others  who  try  to  cloak 
the  selfishness  and  imbecility  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  them,  under  an  assumed  superiority  over 
the    people    of  other   countries,  —  who   tell    us  that 

*  **  The  whole  system  of  Italian  liberty  is  represented  in  these  three 
axioms.  In  fact  the  Italian  republics  were  freer  than  those  of  Germany, 
than  the  imperial  and  Hanseatic  cities,  than  the  Swiss  Cantons,  than  the 
United  Provinces,  perhaps  even  than  the  republics  of  antiquity.  All  these 
had  sought,  not  the  security,  but  the  sovereignty  of  the  citizens ;  not  to  pro- 
tect the  citizen  against  the  government,  but  to  create  a  government  to  the 
power  of  which,  with  a  blind  and  unlimited  confidence,  they  neglected  to 
fix  any  bounds." — Sismondi,  Histoire  des  Ripubliques  Italiennes,  XVI.,  394. 
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other  nations  are  not  fitted  for  free  institutions, — who 
seem  to  think  that  they  have  a  patent  for  freedom, 
and  an  exclusive  right  to  enjoy  it, —  that  they  are 
God's  chosen  people,  and  that  all  others  are  made 
only  to  be  ruled  by  tyrants. 

Others,  again,  who  have  a  sense  of  natural  right, 
and  common  sense  besides,  but  whose  natures  are  not 
hopeful,  point  to  the  example  of  France,  and  in  her 
failures  to  maintain  a  stable  republican  government, 
find,  as  they  imagine,  the  justification  of  all  their 
misgivings.  As  the  events  now  passing  in  Italy  must 
produce  a  recoil  in  France,  and  as  the  power  of  self- 
government  in  Italians  will  by  some  be  judged  of  by 
that  exhibited  by  the  French,  it  may  be  well  to  look 
for  a  moment  at  thia 

It  is  only  stating  what  many  wise  French  writers 
have  admitted,  that  their  Revolution  of  1789  was 
brought  on  by  our  own.  Before  76,  the  labors  of 
Fenelon,  Montesquieu,  Turgot,  and  other  French  phi- 
losophers, had  developed  ideas  upon  the  rights  of  man, 
and  the  science  of  government,  which,  to  this  day, 
stand  as  the  landmarks  of  an  advancing  civilization. 
They  had  all  asserted  the  natural  rights  of  man,  and 
all  recognized  that  nations  had  rights  flowing  directly 
from  these,  and  not  drawn  from  old  charters  or  from 
musty  parchments.  With  this  there  was,  on  their 
part,  a  large  and  generous  appreciation  of  the  rela- 
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tions  which    should  subsist    between    different  coun- 
tries. 

Montesquieu  had  laid  down  the  proposition,  for 
which  he  is  sharply  attacked  by  Lord  Brougham,  that 
"the  whole  system  of  international  law  is  a  set  of  ob- 
vious corollaries  to  a  maxim  in  ethics  —  that  in  war 
nations  should  do  as  little  injury,  and  in  peace  as 
much  good  to  each  other,  as  is  consistent  with  their 
individual  safety ." 

Turgot,  the  great  statesman,  whose  Latin  inscription 
for  a  memorial  of  Franklin*  has  been  adopted  by  the 
city  of  Boston  —  and  who  may  be  called  the  father 
of  free-trade  —  Turgot  had  labored  for  three  great 
objects : 

1st  To  check  religious  intolerance. 

2d.  To  reduce,  and  finally  suppress,  standing  armies. 

3d.  To  establish  free  trade. 
And   the  whole   political    code  of  this  hard-headed, 
practical   statesman  and  successful  financier,  may  be 
summed  up  in  his  declaration  that  "  when  called  upon 
to  decide  if  any  measure  were  useful  for  France,  the 

*  Turgors  first  inscription  was  in  French  Terse : 

Le  yoila  ce  mortel  dont  Pheureuse  industrie, 
Sut  enchainer  la  Foudre  et  lui  donner  des  lobe, 
Dont  la  sagesse  active  et  l'&oquente  voix, 
D'un  ponvoir  oppresseur  affranchit  sa  Patrie, 
Qui  desarma  les  Dieux,  qui  r^prime  les  Rois. 
Which,  subsequently,  he  condensed  into  this  admirable  line  : 

Eripuit  Ccelo  fulmen,  sceptrumque  Tvrannis. 

Oeuvres  de  Turgot,  IX.,  140. 
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question  must  first  be  asked,  Is  it  useful  for  all  man- 
kind? for  whatever  temporary  advantage  may  appear 
to  accrue  from  acting  on  a  different  principle,  noth- 
ing in  the  long  run  can  be  good  for  one  nation  which 
is  not  good  for  all." 

These  philosophers  turned  their  eyes  toward  Eng- 
land, as  then  offering  the  only  example  in  the 
world  of  a  certain  degree  of  liberty;  this  they  rec- 
ognized in  the  independence  of  her  judiciary  and 
in  the  grand  principles — fortunately  our  heritage  — 
which  guided  it.  The  words  of  Algernon  Sidney 
were  familiar  to  them :  u  Common  sense  declares  that 
governments  are  instituted,  and  judicatures  erected, 
for  the  obtaining  of  justice.  The  king's  bench  was 
not  established  that  the  chief  justice  should  have 
a  great  office,  but  that  the  oppressed  should  be  re- 
lieved, and  right  done.  The  honor  and  profit  he 
receives,  come  as  the  rewards  of  his  service,  if  he 
rightly  perform  his  duty."  And  again:  "The  power 
with  which  the  judges  are  entrusted  is  but  of  a 
moderate  extent,  and  to  be  executed  bona  fide.  Pre- 
varications are  capital,  as  they  proved  to  Tresilian, 
Empson,  Dudley,  and  many  others."  * 

No  passage  from  Sidney  was  more  frequently  re- 
ferred to  than  this :  "  They  who  uphold  the  rightful 
power  of    a  just  magistracy,  encourage  virtue  and 

*  Sidney ;  Discourses  on  Government,  chap,  iii,  Bee.  26. 
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justice;  teach  men  what  they  ought  to  do,  suffer, 
or  expect  from  others;  fix  them  upon  principles  of 
honesty ;  and  generally  advance  everything  that  tends 
to  the  increase  of  the  valor,  strength,  greatness  and 
happiness  of  the  nation,  creating  a  good  union  among 
them,  and  bringing  every  man  to  an  exact  under- 
standing of  his  own  and  the  public  rights.  On  the 
other  side,  he  that  would  introduce  an  ill  magis- 
trate, make  one  evil  who  was  good,  or  preserve  him 
in  the  exercise  of  injustice  when  he  is  corrupted, 
must  always  open  the  way  for  him  by  vitiating  the 
people,  corrupting  their  manners,  destroying  the  val- 
idity of  oaths  and  contracts,  teaching  such  evasions, 
equivocations  and  frauds,  as  are  inconsistent  with  the 
thoughts  that  become  men  of  virtue  and  courage ."* 
The  declaration  of  Chief  Justice  Lee  was  also  cited 
by  them  with  admiration  — a  One  rule  can  never  vary 
in  our  courts,  viz.,  the  Eternal  rule  of  Natural  Jus- 
tice."! 

Montesquieu  had  shown  in  his  great  work  that 
the  separation  of  powers,  judicial,  executive  and  legis- 
lative, was  the  basis  of  all  free  government;  and, 
acting  upon  this,  much  had  been  done,  even  before 
'89,  to  improve  the  administration  of  justice. 

•  Ibid,  chap.  Hi,  sec.  20 :  III,  129.  Edit  1805. 

f  These  words  of  C.  J.  Lee  will  be  found  in  the  case  of  Omychund  v. 
Barker,  Atkyns*  Beporte,  I,  46. 
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The  Constitution  of  '89  gave  to  France  self-govern- 
ment, and  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
No  honest  man  had  anything  to  fear  from  this  Con- 
stitution, but  all  who  lived  by  oppression  and  wrong 
were  filled  with  dismay.  The  Christian  doctrines  of 
Turgot  and  Montesquieu,  and  the  principle  that  gov- 
ernments were  made  for  men,  and  not  men  for  gov- 
ernments, shook  the  despotic  thrones  to  their  base. 
Their  trembling  occupants  conspired  at  Mantua  and 
Pilnitz,  and  formed  a  league  to  crush  the  constitutional 
government  of  France. 

In  August,  1792,  the  armies  of  despotism  arrived 
on  the  frontier,  threatening  to  overturn  that  govern- 
ment, and,  if  opposed,  to  reduce  Paris  to  ashes.  Then, 
in  the  fear  and  frenzy  which  ensued,  began  those 
acts  of  violence  which  have  left  a  stain  upon  the 
French  Revolution.  u  Nothing,"  says  one  of  the  most 
conservative  writers  upon  international  policy,  "can 
ever  justify  one  State's  interfering  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  another;  and  the  worst  of  mischiefs  (the 
execution  of  those  who  have  aided  it)  must  ever  be 
the  result  of  such  interference;"  and  it  is  to  this 
infamous  and  unprovoked  attempt  to  interfere  by 
arms  with  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  that  we 
must  trace  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  all  the 
violence  and  all  the  difficulties  which  followed  it 

France  had  done  nothing  to  provoke  interference; 
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and,  left  to  herself  might  and  probably  would  have 
organized  and  sustained  a  good  government  This 
assertion  I  boldly  make,  conscious  that  it  does  not 
accord  with  what  some  of  us  have  been  taught  The 
enemies  of  liberty  have  not  scrupled  on  every  occa- 
sion to  distort  the  truth,  and  have  even  on  one  occa- 
sion found  an  accidental  ally  in  a  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Millard  Fillmore,  in  the  last  annual  message  he 
sent  to  Congress,  says  that  France  showed  a  desire 
to  force  her  form  of  government  upon  all  the  world, 
and  points  to  a  decree  of  her  Convention,  declaring 
she  was  ready  to  succor  oppressed  nations  struggling 
for  liberty,  as  the  false  step  which  brought  against 
her  the  coalitions  and  armies  of  Europe.  Had  Mr. 
Fillmore  but  looked  at  the  facts,  he  would  have  found 
that  the  provocation  to  hostilities  came  not  from 
France,  but  from  the  despotic  confederates ;  and  that 
the  decree  in  question,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
showed  a  generous  spirit,  was  also  a  measure  of  self- 
defence.  The  Convention  of  Mantua  was  signed  20th 
May,  1791 ;  that  of  Pilnite  the  29th  August,  1791 ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  19th  November,  1792,  after 
the  actual  invasion  of  France,  and  eighteen  months 
after  the  first  coalition  against  her,  that  the  Con- 
vention voted  the  decree  which  President  Fillmore 
leads  us  to  infer  waa  the  cause  of  that  invasion  and 
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of  that  coalition;  the  cause,  in  presidential  logic, 
coming  eighteen  months  after  the  effect  * 

But  there  are  too  many  who  speak  of  France,  not 
with  any  accurate  knowledge  of  facts,  but  with  reck- 
less assertion,  and  a  seemingly  wilful  blindness  to  truth 
and  to  principle. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  long  dissertations,  but  a 
candid  examination  of  facts  will  show  that  the  French 
people  have  never  yet  had  a  fair  chance.  From  1792 
to  1830,  the  prolonged  pressure  upon  France  of  des- 
potic Europe,  under  the  lead  for  a  long  time  of 
England,  prevented  her  from  forming  a  good  govern- 
ment. The  revolution  of  1830  secured  the  rights  of 
only  240,000;  the  thirty-six  millions  of  Frenchmen 
being  declared  by  Guizot  to  be  no  part  of  the  "  lawful 
country."f  The  revolution  of  1848  made  of  these 
outlaws  citizens,  and  they  marked  their  possession  of 
power  by  securing  to  France  three  thousand  new 
school  houses  —  by  giving  her  cheap  postage — by 
making  all  bondmen  in  her  colonies  free — and  by 
placing  for  two  years  her  budget  in  equilibrium.  Dur- 
ing the  eighteen  years  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign  the 

*  A  statement  of  Lord  Brougham  has  led  many  persons  into  this  same 
historical  error.  "  The  famous  decree  of  19th  November,  1792,  was  a  main 
cause  of  the  dreadful  war  which  so  long  laid  Europe  waste,  and  overthrew 
so  many  established  governments." — Brougham  VIII.,  79.  But  the  invasion 
of  France  took  place  some  time  before  this  decree. 

t  "  Je  ne  connais  que  le  pays  Ikgal?  Guizot — Speech  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 
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expenses  had  befen  every  year  fifty  million  dollars 
more  than  the  receipts,  while  under  Louis  Napoleon 
the  annual  deficit  has  been  upwards  of  one  hundred 
mfllion  dollars.  To  the  ^Republican  government  of 
1848  belongs  the  exclusive  honor  of  having,  for  two 
years,  kept  its  cash  account  square. 

This  government  fell,  through  the  perjury  of  an 
usurper,  and  through  the  passive  obedience  of  a  stand- 
ing army  —  an  army  which  despotic  coalitions  had 
taught  France  to  regard  as  necessary  for  her  safety. 

Before  we  revile  the  French  people  for  having  per- 
mitted this  usurpation,  let  us  remember  that  it  was 
not  accomplished  without  a  bloody  resistance,  and 
that  the  people  in  the  provinces  showed  the  spirit  of 
self-government  which  was  in  them,  by  refusing  for 
a  long  time  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  capital. 

Let  us  remember  also  that  our  own  Congress,  sit- 
ting in  Philadelphia,  was  in  1783  dispersed  by  armed 
invaders  of  its  Hall,  and  took  refuge  in  another  city. 

Let  us  again  remember  that  on  this  very  day,  three 
years  ago,  an  assembly  of  the  people  in  a  territory  of 
the  United  States,  peacefully  discussing  the  formation 
of  their  institutions,  was  dispersed  by  the  bayonets 
of  the  Federal  army. 

One  of  the  most  acute  and  learned  of  living  Ameri- 
can publicists  —  worthy  son  of  worthy  sires  —  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  the  admirable  notes  to  the 
writings  of  his  grandfather,  suggests  the  single   legis- 
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lative  assembly  as  one  great  cause  of  the  want  of 
stability  of  Republican  forms  in  France ;  and,  in  regard 
to  the  Italian  Republics  of  the  middle  ages,  he  alludes 
to  the  absence  of  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  the 
minority  as  one  of  the  latent  causes  of  their  down- 
fall. This  same  observation  upon  the  minority  has 
been  applied  by  others  to  France. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  generally  known  that  the 
adoption  of  a  single  chamber  in  France  was  due,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  the  labors  of  our  own  philosopher  and 
statesman,  Franklin.  As  President  of  the  State  Con- 
vention of  Pennsylvania,  he  had  secured  the  adoption 
in  their  constitution  of  a  single  chamber — in  his 
writings  he  had  praised  it — and  the  Committee  of 
the  French  National  Assembly,  La  Rochefoucauld, 
Sieyes,  Mirabeau  and  others,  give  to  Franklin  the 
honor  of  having  aided  them,  as  they  say,  w  to  clear 
the  legislative  machine  of  its  multiplied  movements 
and  much  praised  balances,  which  made  it  only  com- 
plicated and  cumbersome ; "  and  this  opinion  of  Frank- 
lin was  also  relied  upon  in  the  adoption  of  the  Re- 
publican Constitution  of  1848.  While  admitting  the 
error  in  this,  we  may  surely  pardon  something  to 
those  who  have  been  led  astray  by  faith  in  our  own 
great  men. 

In  regard  to  the  rights  of  minorities,  every  revolu- 
tion in  France  has  shown  an  increasing  respect  for 
them   on  the   part   of  the   people ;  and  in  the   most 
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violent  popular  clubs  of  1848,  were  heard  words  like 
these  :  "  We  ask  no  exclusive  legislation  for  ourselves; 
on  the  contrary,  let  us  remember  always  to  guard  the 
rights  of  the  minority ;  as  the  law  of  civilized  States 
throws  its  tutelary  protection  with  special  force  over 
minors  and  wards,  so  let  us,  being  in  power,  remember 
that  the  defeated  minority  are  our  wards,  and  that  we 
are  their  responsible  guardians."  Compared  with  a 
sentiment  of  high  and  generous  statesmanship  like 
this,  coming  to  us  though  it  do  from  a  u  red  repub- 
lican "  club  in  Paris,  what  an  ignoble  contrast  is  pre- 
sented by  that  cry  of  demagogues  —  that  Indian  war- 
whoop  of  party  leaders — "to  the  victor  belong  the 
spoils" 

Under  all  recent  governments  in  France,  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  in  her  people  has  remained  ever  active, 
and  the  character  of  her  judiciary  generally  unspotted. 
The  reply  of  President  Siguier  to  an  improper  de- 
mand of  power  will  be  recalled :  u  The  court  renders 
judgments,  not  favors."  Under  the  first  Napoleon,  some 
of  the  courts,  it  is  true,  degenerated ;  but  the  Paris  bar 
has  punished,  by  remembering,  the  judge  whose  often 
repeated  formula  was:  Uenipereur  a  dit,  et  je  votis  le 
repete  —  u  the  emperor  has  said,  and  I  repeat  it "  — 
and  one  of  the  declared  reasons  for  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon  was,  that  he  had  u  confounded  all  powers, 
and  destroyed  the  independence  of  the  judiciary."  * 

*  See  the  Senatus  Consultem  of  April,  1814,  Sec.  VII. 
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Every  change  in  France  has  shown  a  higher  de- 
velopment, a  larger  education,  and  a  greater  power 
of  self-government  on  the  part  of  her  people.  It  has 
taken  England  some  six  hundred  years  to  bring  her 
parliamentary  machine  into  its  actual  state;  and  yet, 
only  four  years  ago,  the  husband  of  Queen  Victoria 
publicly  stated,  at  the  Trinity  House  dinner,  that  it 
must  be  regarded  as  still  on  trial.  Let  us  not,  then, 
question  the  capacity  of  the  French,  or  the  Italian,  or 
the  German  people,  simply  because  they  may  fail  to 
achieve  in  six  months  what  England  has  worked  upon 
for  six  centuries. 

But,  we  are  told  that  Italy  will  only  change  its 
master,  and  that  France  will  take  the  place  of  Aus- 
tria. It  is  not  the  interest  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  re- 
main in  Italy,  nor  is  it  possible,  under  any  circum- 
stances, for  France  to  degrade  herself  to  the  level  of 
Austria. 

The  career  of  the  elder  Napoleon  in  Italy,  which 
was  such  as  to  cause  his  name  to  be  still  revered 
there,  may  here  be  safely  appealed  to.  Industry  was 
awakened  and  encouraged,  schools  founded,  the  sci- 
ences stimulated,  and  academies  organized  by  him 
who  had  destroyed  them  in  Paris.  The  courts  were 
changed,  and  in  place  of  a  system  which  favored  and 
even  required  servile  and  corrupt  judges,  one  was 
installed  which  led  to  the  impartial  administration  of 
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justice.  The  armies  of  France,  under  Napoleon, 
brought  to  Italy  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  revolution 
of  '89.  If  the  worst  predictions  of  the  enemies  of 
the  war  should  be  fulfilled,  and  Italy  gain  by  it  only 
a  French  master,  it  would  still,  judging  by  the  past, 
be  a  change  from  darkness  to  light,  from  a  govern- 
ment of  the  most  loathsome  brutality  to  one  of 
comparative  civilization. 

And  here  let  me  say,  that  if  I  seem  to  speak 
harshly  of  the  Austrian  domination  in  Italy,  it  is 
because,  with  my  own  eyes,  I  have  seen  its  effects. 
I  will  not  sadden  this  day  by  the  recital  of  atroci- 
ties, the  remembrance  of  which,  even  at  this  dis- 
tance, chills  my  blood.  To  me  it  seems  incredible 
that  any  one  can  be  found  ready  to  defend  the  gov- 
ernment which  practises  them. 

Nor  has  Italy  received  anything  from  Austria  in 
exchange  for  all  her  sufferings.  The  well-made  roads, 
which  are  pointed  out  to  the  stranger,  were  nearly 
all  the  work  of  Italian  engineers  during  the  time  of 
Napoleon;  but  even  if  some  material  improvement 
had  been  made,  it  would  be  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  immense  amounts  Austria  has  drawn  from 
Lombardy,  by  forced  loans  and  by  crushing  taxation. 
About  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  of  land-owners 
goes  to  the  Austrian  treasury;  "and  all  we  get  in 
exchange,"  said  a  Lombard  to  me,  "is,  once  a  week, 
the  music  of  an  Austrian  regiment." 
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But  give  Italy  a  fair  chance.  Take  from  her  the 
incubus  of  Austria.  Take  away  those  bayonets,  with 
which,  through  a  blind  reverence  on  the  part  of 
other  States,  for  existing  abuses  and  the  balance  of 
power,  Austria  has  been  allowed  to  transpierce  her. 
"Let  the  thief  and  the  receiver,  the  murderer  and 
the  robber  be  no  longer  suffered  to  play  the  part  of 
watchmen"  in  Europe,  and  no  one  can  doubt  the 
result  for  Italy. 

It  does  not  follow  that  a  perfectly  balanced  gov- 
ernment will  leap  at  once  into  life.  Difficulties  of 
internal  organization  doubtless  will  arise.  Mazzini 
will  strive  for  a  united,  central  republic,  while  others 
will  be  glad  to  place  themselves  under  the  constitu- 
tional system,  which  has  developed  statesmen  like 
Cavour  and  Azeglio,  to  plan  their  wars  and  alliances, 
and  brave  captains  like  Victor  Emanuel,  to  lead 
their  armies.  These  differences  of  opinion  will  cre- 
ate discussion,  into  which,  perhaps,  excited  feeling 
will  sometimes  enter ;  our  own  conventions  will  have 
set  them  the  example;  but  to  all  prophets  of  evil 
it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  Italian  people  have 
the  perfect  right  to  judge  of  their  own  institutions, 
and  if  they  find  pleasure  in  it,  to  wrangle  over  them. 
They  may,  perhaps,  think  that  nothing  is  so  good 
aa  the  jar  of  a  constitutional  discussion  to  shake  up 
the  stagnant  elements  of  a  slumbering  society.  Look- 
ing from  a  distance,  if  we  might  venture  to  express 
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desires  upon  a  matter  which  exclusively  concerns 
the  Italian  people  themselves,  it  would  be  that,  with 
some  changes  in  the  actual  boundaries  of  States, 
representative  institutions,  securing  the  largest  lib- 
erty, should  be  founded  in  each  of  them,  and  a  cen- 
tral federative  government  be  created  to  administer 
such  powers  as  the  several  States  should  confide  to 
it 

The  a  United  States  of  Italy "  thus  formed  would 
satisfy  the  love  of  unity,  so  strong  in  the  Italian 
heart,  while  the  State  organization  would  give  full 
play  to  that  spirit  of  local  and  municipal  liberty, 
which,  in  former  days,  was  so  fully  developed  in  the 
Italian  Republics. 

The  great  work  of  this  war  would  however  be 
very  imperfectly  done,  if  it  stopped  with  the  libera- 
tion of  Italy.  Already  in  1848,  the  unaided  Italians 
having  taken  Peschiera,  and  driven  Austria  under 
the  walls  of  Verona  and  Mantua,  which,  for  some 
time  to  come,  will  probably  be  her  stronghold,  she 
offered  to  treat  with  France  and  England  as  medi- 
ators for  the  surrender  of  Lombardy,  provided  the 
new  State  would  assume  a  portion  of  her  enormous 
debt 

If  nothing  be  done  now  but  to  rescue  Italy,  and 
peace  be  then  made  with  Austria,  that  peace  can  be 
only  a  truce;  for  we  may  expect,  in   a  short  time, 
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to  see  her  return   to  her  old  course,  and  again,  by 
her  outrages,  disturb  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

After  Italy  is  secured  to  freedom,  there  still  re- 
mains Hungary. 

This  country,  whose  constitution  goes  back  almost 
to  the  date  of  Magna  Charta,  and  which  had  pre- 
served its  political  independence,  though  exposed  to 
every  species  of  encroachment  from  the  Austrian 
archdukes,  whom,  in  an  evil  hour,  it  had  invited  to 
its  throne ;  this  country,  so  brave  and  so  unfortunate, 
merits  all  our  interest,  for  it  is  the  home  of  heroes, 
and  of  self-sacrificing,  honorable  men. 

Some  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  several  Hunga- 
rian noblemen  visited  the  United  States,  travelled 
throughout  the  country,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
in  Boston  to  form  an  intimacy  with  a  gentleman 
whose,  views  upon  European  questions  were  as  en- 
lightened as  his  general  knowledge  was  varied  and 
profound  —  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Everett.  On  their  re- 
turn to  Hungary,  one  of  their  number,  Farkas  San- 
dor,  published,  in  the  Magyar  tongue,  a  book  pointing 
out  the  working  of  our  institutions;  and,  while  ren- 
dering thanks  to  Mr.  Everett  for  the  counsels  received, 
recommending  the  policy  of  the  Northern  States  as 
an  example  for  Hungary.  The  German  translation 
of  this  work  was  prohibited  by  Austria,  but  the  Hun- 
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garian  edition  had  already  gone  beyond  the  reach 
of  her  police.  The  effect  of  the  excursion  to  Amer- 
ica was  soon  apparent  At  the  next  session  of  the 
Diet,  Baron  Wesselenyi,  Count  Bathjany,  and  others 
of  the  travellers  and  their  friends,  proposed  a  series 
of  measures  tending  to  the  abolition  of  those  feudal 
privileges  which  divided  the  Hungarian  people  into 
hostile  classes,  and  proposed  at  once  to  lay  down 
their  titles  and  their  power  for  the  common  good. 

Austria  now  took  the  alarm.  She  had  always  pre- 
tended to  be  the  friend  of  the  peasants  against  the 
nobles,  —  but  when  the  nobles  proposed  to  give  up 
their  privileges  and  emancipate  the  serfs,  she  then 
used  all  her  power  to  oppose  them.  There  was  a 
deep  and  wicked  policy  in  this;  it  being  the  aim  of 
Austria  to  keep  up  such  a  hostility  between  classes, 
such  a  war  between  capital  and  labor,  that  she  might 
be  able  at  some  time  to  completely  subjugate  Hun- 
gary, by  calling  upon  the  peasants  to  cut  the  throats 
of  the  land-owners.  And  this,  in  the  spring  of  1846, 
she  actually  did,  in  the  neighboring  province  of 
Galicia. 

Shortly  after,  two  men  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
Count  Stephen  Sechenyi  and  Louis  Kossuth.  Sech- 
enyi  sought  the  advancement  of  Hungary  through 
material  improvements;  Kossuth  sought  it  through 
the  education  of  the  people,  and  by  awakening  in 
the  minds  of  the  more  fortunate  classes  of  society 
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a  sense  of  their  duties.  By  securing  to  the  peas- 
ants the  right  of  voting  for  a  delegate  to  repre- 
sent their  villages  at  the  general  election, —  thus 
bringing  home  to  them  the  practice  of  free  insti- 
tutions, without,  however,  creating  such  a  mass  of 
new  voters  as  would  suddenly  disturb  the  general 
result^ — by  settling  the  eternal  question  of  capital 
and  labor,  and  making  the  holders  of  each  clearly 
understand  that  their  real  interests  are  reciprocal; 
by  these  and  kindred  measures  —  which  prepared 
the  way  for  that  larger  liberty  secured  to  all  classes 
during  the  constitutional  ministry  of  Kossuth  —  that 
eminent  orator  and  tribune  showed  himself  in  Hun- 
gary to  be  a  great,  practical,  conservative  statesman. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  having  called  in  foreign 
troops  to  put  down  the  legal  government  of  Hun- 
gary, and  having  neglected  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  her  Constitution,  which  the  compact 
between  the  Hungarian  nation  and  the  Dukes  of 
Austria  made  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  any 
act  of  sovereignty  on  his  part>  the  Diet,  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  Hungary,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  1849,  declared  that  all 
connection  between  them  and  the  house  of  Austria 
was  dissolved. 

The  noble  struggle  made  by  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple is  still  fresh  in  your  memories.  The  forces  of 
despotism  were    too    strong,  and    their    country  fell- 
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Had  any  other  State  recognized  their  independence, 
it  would  have  enabled  them  to  contract  a  loan,  and 
to  purchase  the  arms  necessary  for  the  contest    Our 
own  Congress  was  unable  to  contract  any  loan  un- 
til our  independence  had  been  recognized  in  Europe. 
To  the  eternal  honor  of  Mr.  Clayton,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  a   commissioner   was    despatched  with  full 
powers  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  new  gov- 
ernment; but  he,  alas!  arrived  too  late. 

England  looked  calmly  on  while  a  government 
similar  to  her  own  was  destroyed  by  foreign  arms. 
Had  she,  in  the  summer  of  1849,  opened  relations 
with  the  constitutional  government  of  Hungary, 
which  she  could  have  done  without  shaking  any 
existing  right ;  without  even  giving  any  just  cause  of 
disturbance  to  a  those  finical  personages  who,"  in  the 
words  of  an  English  peer,  himself  a  negotiator,  "have 
brought  a  sort  of  ridicule  upon  the  name  of  diplo- 
macy;" had  she  then  taken  her  stand  upon  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1723,  and  upon  the  corona- 
tion oath  of  the  last  king  —  both  which  documents, 
duly  filed  away  in  red  tape  at  the  foreign  office, 
make  part  of  the  public  law  of  Europe,  and  by 
both  which  the  Austrian  sovereigns  recognize  the 
political  independence  of  Hungary  —  had  she  done 
this,  she  might  have  spared  herself  all  the  sacri- 
fices of  her  war  in  the  Crimea,  and  all  the  embar- 
rassments of  the  present  contest 
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Then  there  might  have  been  at  the  present  mo 
ment  a  great  Constitutional  State,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  having  municipal  institutions  which  se- 
cured local  rights,  and  a  population  accustomed  to 
constitutional  forms,  and  to  liberty  founded  on  law. 
Here  would  have  been  a  nucleus  round  which  the 
different  provinces  of  Turkey  might  have  clustered, 
as  they  dropped  away  from  her  corrupt  body;  and 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  Valachia,  Moldavia,  Servia, 
Bosnia,  and  Bulgaria  have  formed  the  u  United  States 
of  the  Danube,"  —  a  grateful  and  efficient  ally  for 
England.  But  the  blind  admiration  for  Austria  on 
the  part  of  the  English  aristocracy,  strengthened  by 
the  labors  of  Metternich,  then  in  London,  would  not 
permit  this   recognition. 

"Of  all  the  subjects  which  can  come  before  the 
people  at  large,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  in  one  of 
his  political  essays,  "the  foreign  policy  of  the  State 
is  the  one  on  which  they  the  least  deserve  to  be 
consulted.  Their  interests  are  most  materially  affected 
by  it,  no  doubt,  for  on  it  depends  the  great  ques- 
tion of  peace  or  war.  But  the  bearing  upon  their 
interests  of  any  particular  operation  is  far  from  being 
immediate,  and  a  measure  may  be  most  necessary 
for  securing  the  peace,  even  the  independence  of 
the  nation,  and  yet  its  connexion  with  these  great 
objects  be  far  too  remote  for  the  popular  eye  to 
reach  it"* 

*  Thia  was  written  in  1843.     See  Brougham's  Works,  vol.  viii,  p.  98. 
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The   events  of  the    year   1849  in  England,  offer 
a  singular  commentary  upon    this    dogma  of  Lord 
Brougham.     Then   the  people  saw   clearly   the  inter- 
est of  England;  the    ruling    classes    did    not     The 
people  flooded  the  House  of  Commons  with  petitions 
for  the  recognition  of  Hungarian  Independence;  the 
aristocracy  remained  idle.    A  few  like  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  and  the  lamented 
Earl   Fitzwilliam  were  true  to   themselves,  and  acted 
like  enlightened  English  noblemen,  but  the  greater 
part  stood  in  cold  indifference  to  Hungary,  or  joined 
the  sharers  in  Metternich's    Eaton    Square    dinners, 
in  looking  with  delight  at  the  triumph  of  her  enemy. 

And  what  is  this  Austrian  empire,  in  sympathy 
for  which  the  ruling  classes  of  England  forget  the 
interests  of  their  country  and  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity? An  agglomeration  of  States,  differing  in 
nationality,  language  and  religion,  brought  together 
by  fraud  and  violence,  and  held  by  brute  force,  in 
subjection  to  a  government  the  most  infamous  in 
history. 

Bohemia,  the  land  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  was  annexed  after  a  series  of  atrocities  which 
make  the  Spanish  Inquisition  appear  respectable  in 
our  eyes.  Three  million  inhabitants  were  reduced 
to  seven  hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  and  of  thirty 
thousand  seven  hundred  villages,  only  six  thousand 
were  left  standing. 
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Excepting  the  Tyrol,  the  same  atrocities,  though 
in  less  degree,  have  been  practised  in  every  one  of 
the  different  States; — the  forces  drawn  from  all  being 
used  against  any  one  which  showed  a  spark  of  lib- 
erty. As  a  general  rule,  the  soldiers  of  each  State 
have  been  sent  to  distant  provinces,  of  the  language 
of  which  they  were  ignorant,  and  where  there  was 
little  probability  that  any  relations  would  spring  up 
to  weaken  the  blind  submission  imposed  on  them  by 
military  servitude.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  recent  bat- 
tles in  Italy,  the  young  soldiers,  torn  by  her  con* 
scription  from  the  soil,  have  been  placed  by  Austria 
in  the  front  rank,  and  fired  upon  from  behind,  did 
they  shrink  from  slaying  their  friends  and  deliverers. 

The  government  of  this  empire  has,  when  in  dan- 
ger, constantly  promised  reforms  in  the  provinces,  and 
as  steadily  opposed  reforms  when  the  danger  was 
passed.  Its  permanent  policy  has  been  to  keep  up  a 
state  of  endless  hostility  between  classes;  to  rule 
by  dividing,  by  making  appeals  to  the  most  anar- 
chical passions,  by  exciting  to  plunder,  and  even,  as 
in  Galicia,  to  assassination. 

This  government  is  not  an  aristocracy  of  virtue,  of 
talent,  of  birth  nor  of  wealth,  but  of  soldiers  and 
bureaucrats;  whose  practice  on  many  occasions  has 
been  the  development  of  the  principles  of  the  most 
exaggerated  communism.  Property  has  not  been 
respected  by  them  any  more  than  liberty;  —  when- 
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ever  the  treasury  was  empty,  it  has  had  no  rights 
sacred  in  their  eyes. 

The  Austrian  government  has  not  scrupled,  over 
and  over  again,  to  repudiate  a  large  portion  of  its 
national  debt,  to  cut  down  to  one-half  their  nominal 
value  its  treasury  notes,  and  to  collect  forced  loans. 
All  Europe  would  have  rung  with  indignation  had 
any  of  these  deeds  been  done  by  a  liberal  government 
The  culminating  outrage,  however,  of  Austria  upon 
the  rights  of  property  was  perpetrated  in  1852,  when 
the  emperor,  proclaiming  himself  the  guardian  of  all 
minor  orphans,  dispossessed  the  rightful  guardians 
and  trustees,  seized  upon  four  hundred  and  seventy 
million  dollars  —  the  heritage  of  the  fatherless  —  and 
gave  in  exchange  his  own  promises  to  pay. 

The  personal  violence  committed,  even  in  the  old 
German  provinces,  would  seem  almost  incredible  to 
one  who  had  not  himself  witnessed  it  The  printed 
law  prohibits  the  flogging  of  women.  The  governor 
of  one  of  the  provinces,  with  whom  I  happened  to 
be  well  acquainted,  pointed  out  to  me  this  law,  which 
he  had  shown  a  few  days  before  to  an  English  noble- 
man who  admired  Austria.  *  Here,"  said  the  governor, 
showing  me  the  law,  "is  the  text,  and  here,"  handing 
me  reports  from  the  police,  describing  the  flogging  of 
two  women  that  very  morning,  a here  is  the  sermon" 

One  of  the  greatest  sticklers  for  existing  States, 
and  upholders  of  the  actual  balance  of  power,  Lord 
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Brougham,  speaking  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  has 
said,  u  It  would  not  be  easy  to  see  any  danger  arising 
to  the  North  American  Union  from  that  partition  in 
1793-4,  or  the  Holy  Alliance  in  1816  and  1820;  and 
yet  it  is  certain  that  the  Americans  had  a  right  to 
complain  of  such  acts  being  permitted,  because  the 
impunity  of  the  wrong-doers  gave  a  blow  to  the  polit- 
ical morality  of  all  nations,  and  lowered  the  tone  of 
public  principle.  The  United  States  were  interested 
like  all  other  countries,  in  seeing  that  the  principle  of 
National  Independence  was  held  sacred,  that  none 
could  conspire  against  it  with  impunity"* 

If  this  be  true,  then  certainly  we  have  a  right  to 
protest  against  the  conduct  of  Austria,  which  is  a 
prolonged  violation  of  the  principles  of  national  in- 
dependence, and  of  political  and  private  morality; 
and  since  it  is  now  clear  that  it  is  only  by  this  conduct 
that  she  lives  and  moves  and  has  her  being  —  that  her 
existence  hangs  upon  injustice  and  outrage  —  then, 
following  up  the  reasoning  of  our  statesman,  so  con- 
servative on  questions  of  foreign  policy,  we  have  a 
right  to  protest  against  the  very  existence  of  the 
Austrian  empire. 

Civilization  and  humanity  demand  that  this  wretched 
machine  of  cruelty  should  be  broken  up;  that  this 
opprobrium   of  the  nineteenth   century  and  of   the 

*  Essay  on  General  Principles  of  Foreign  Policy.     Brougham's  Works. 
vol.  viii.,  p.  76. 
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human  race  should  be  resolved  into  its  elements  —  and 
the  so-called  emperor,  with  the  German  provinces, 
take  his  place,  an  humble  archduke,  in  the  German 
Confederation. 

Then  might  Galicia  and  Bohemia  resume  their 
position  with  the  Slavonic  family ;  then  would  Hun- 
gary become  again  free;  and  then  Germany,  no 
longer  having  Austria  to  crush  her,  as  in  1850,  with 
the  forces  of  States  foreign  to  her,  might  awaken  to 
a  new  life,  and  found  a  government  in  which  liberty 
and  order  should  be  secured  by  making  the  German 
people  interested  in  their  maintenance ;  a  govern- 
ment in  which  her  men  of  science  should  take  their 
true  position,  which  should  not  condemn  to  death 
her  poets,  nor  cause  her  historians  to  pine  in  dun- 
geons*—  which  should  not  force  her  Humboldts  to 
vote  with  the  opposition,  nor  drive  her  Bunsens  into 
political  exile.  Then  might  there  be  peace,  and  not 
merely  a  truce  in  Europe ;  and  the  beneficent  plans 
of  Turgot  for  reducing  standing  armies  be  carried  out. 

But  the  great  obstacle  to  this  happy  consummation 
is  the  policy  which  the  ruling  classes  in  England  im- 
pose upon  her  government  The  crimes  of  Austria 
may  be  traced  directly  home  to  England,  as  without 
the  moral  support  of  that  power  she  could  not  stand 
a  twelvemonth.    The  traditions  of  the  foreign  office, 

*  As  was  the  case  in  1850  with  the  poet  Kinkel,  and  with  the  Professor  of 
History  in  the  Heidelberg  University,  Gervinus. 
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and  of  the  governing  classes,  based  on  the  events  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  point  to  the  house  of 
Austria  as  the  necessary  ally  of  England.  Scarce  one 
of  the  conditions  which  then  led  to  that  alliance 
exists  now.  Thus  it  is  ever  with  European  policy. 
Men  of  genius  conceive  a  system  appropriate  for  a 
given  series  of  facts ;  the  facts  change,  but  formalists, 
unable  to  appreciate  the  motive  of  the  system,  move  on 
in  the  old  track  to  their  own  perdition. 

Knowing  how  completely  her  existence  depended 
upon  the  favor  of  England,  Austria  has  used  all  her 
wiles  to  retain  it  Weak  young  Englishmen  of  family, 
attracted  to  Vienna  by  its  cheap  and  facile  vices, 
have  been  caressed  and  flattered.  On  the  arrival  of 
Englishmen  of  any  political  importance,  immediate 
notice  has  been  given  by  the  police,  and  the  hint  con- 
veyed to  certain  adherents  of  the  crown  to  treat  them 
with  hospitality,  and  to  twine  Austrian  corkscrews 
round  their  hearts. 

She  has  also  used  her  money  successfully  with  a 
portion  of  the  European  press.  Hence  the  blatant 
articles  we  have  read  upon  a  march  to  Paris.  At- 
tempts have  even  been  made  in  this  country,  but,  to 
the  honor  of  the  American  press,  no  editor  has  been 
found  willing  to  soil  his  hands  with  the  money  stolen 
from  the  orphans  of  Vienna. 

On  the  great  questions  of  the  day  the  English 
people  are  perfectly  sound,  but  the  foreign  policy  of 
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England  is  directed  by  men  who  care  but  little  for 
the  popular  sentiment;  who  decide  questions  neither 
by  rules  of  natural  right,  nor  by  the  dictates  of  a  far- 
seeing  statesmanship ;  and  who,  be  they  Tories  or 
Whigs,  have  a  devotion  to  Austria  so  blind  and  so 
infatuated,  that  it  can  only  be  disturbed  by  the  fear 
of  losing  their  places,  or  the  fear  of  bringing  upon 
England  a  great  calamity. 

And  here  begin  our  duties  and  our  responsibilities. 
In  whatever  contest  ensues,  our  sympathies  should  be 
with  those  who  strive  for  their  natural  rights;  with 
those  wlio  strive  to  imitate  us  in  what  we  have  done 
of  good ;  and  to  them  we  owe  all  the  aid  we  can 
give,  without  directly  plunging  into  the  contest 

No  English  ministry  would  rashly  enter  into  a  war, 
which  promised  to  be  long  and  complicated,  without 
assuring  and  strengthening  its  friendly  relations  with 
the  United  States.  This  may  now  be  regarded  as  a 
rule  of  English  polity.  Let  us  make  the  English 
government  clearly  understand  that  in  no  case,  and 
in  no  form,  can  it  have  aid  from  us,  in  any  measure 
tending  to  uphold  the  house  of  Austria.  More,  let 
us  say  to  that  government,  that  in  such  a  course,  she 
8hall  have,  at  all  times  —  and  in  every  manner,  short 
of  actual  war,  by  which  we  can  reach  her  —  our  de- 
termined hostility. 

Let  us  do  for  the  old  world  what  the  old  world  did 
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for  us  in  our  struggle  for  Independence.  Let  us,  in 
favor  of  the  right,  interpose  another  "  Armed  Neu- 
trality " —  a  neutrality  armed,  not  with  the  cannon  of 
Catharine,  but  with  the  printing  press  and  the  elec- 
tric light  of  truth.  And  the  mighty  public  opinion 
thus  created,  shall  come  to  aid  the  English  people  in 
keeping  their  rulers  in  the  path  of  duty,  of  justice, 
and  of  humanity. 

But  our  responsibilities  do  not  stop  here.  We  owe 
it  to  those  who  look  to  us  for  a  model,  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves,  to  give  them  an  example  of  good  govern- 
ment ;  of  a  government  which  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places  is  true  to  the  memories  and  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  day  we  celebrate;  of  a  government 
free  from  corruption;  and  so  well  balanced  that  it 
never  permits  the  encroachment  of  any  one  of  the 
three  great  branches  of  power  upon  the  legitimate 
field  of  another. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  even  a  century  ago  in 
France,  the  idea  of  civil  liberty  implied  an  independ- 
ent, but  rigidly  responsible  judiciary,  and  a  complete 
separation  of  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
functions. 

It  was  an  old  rule  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  that 
no  member  of  that  court  should  go  to  the  Louvre,  or 
frequent  the  houses  of  princes ;  and  in  England,  with- 
out there  being,  as  I  believe,  any  positive  rule,  custom 
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requires  that  the  puisne  judges  shall  never  go  to  the 
Court  of  the  Sovereign.  This  provision  is  one  of 
many  to  keep  the  judiciary  above  even  the  suspicion 
of  making  itself  an  instrument  for  despotism  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive. 

In  France,  where  the  theory  of  institutions  is  more 
closely  studied  than  in  England,  ample  provision  has 
been  also  made  to  prevent  any  usurpation  by  the 
judiciary  of  the  functions  of  the  legislature. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  and  profound  of  modern 
authors  —  Jules  Simon — speaking  of  the  progress  in 
the  development  of  judicial  institutions,  even  in  coun- 
tries where  but  little  progress  has  been  made  in  other 
things,  says:  "If  placed  before  judges  a  thousand 
miles  from  home,  and  called  on  to  plead  a  cause,  I 
know  that  if  my  cause  be  just,  and  my  judges  be 
honest,  I  shall  win  it;  and  this  because  the  great 
principles  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  judges  are 
everywhere  the  same."* 

Of  these  great  principles,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  that  which  confines  the  judge  strictly  to 
the  case  and  point  before  him,  which  does  not  per- 
mit him  to  wander  from  that,  and  which  forbids 
him,  under  any  pretext,  to  make  of  the  judicial  bench 
a  tripod  or  a  stump. 

*  Le  Devoir,  par  Jules  Simon.  Simon,  like  Arago,  gave  up  lucrative 
places  under  the  French  government,  rather  than  swear  allegiance  to  a 
usurper.  He  has  just  been  nominated  to  the  chair  in  the  Institute,  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  de  Tocqueville. 
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"  An  opinion/'  said  Chief  Justice  Vaughan,  "  given 
in  court,  if  not  necessary  to  the  judgment  given  of 
record,  is  no  judicial  opinion;"*  and  Chief  Justice 
Willes  says,  a  great  mischiefs  must  arise  from  judges 
giving  such  opinions  "f 

The  great  legal  minds  of  France  have  spoken  with 
even  more  force.  "The  judge,"  say  they,  "is  neces- 
sarily confined  strictly  to  the  point  legally  brought 
before  him.  If  he  permit  himself,  even  with  good 
intentions,  to  wander  from  this  —  to  express  from  the 
bench  opinions  upon  other  matters  —  opinions  which 
it  is  true  would  have  no  judicial  value,  but  which 
might  have  an  effect  upon  timid  and  ignorant  minds 
— he  unfits  himself  for  the  office  of  a  judge.  He  throws 
away  the  impartiality  which  he  should  have  when  a 
point,  similar  to  that  which  he  has  discoursed  upon, 
comes  lawfully  before  him ;  and  he  encroaches  upon 
the  first  branch  of  the  sovereign  power — the  legis- 
lative—  all  which  is  inadmissible  is  a  well-organized 
society.";}; 

*  Bole  v.  Horton,  Vaughan's  R.  382.  "  An  extra-judicial  opinion  given 
in  or  out  of  court  is  no  more  than  the  proiatum  or  saying  of  him  who  gives 
it,  nor  can  be  taken  as  his  opinion,  unless  everything  spoken  at  pleasure  must 
pass  as  the  speaker's  opinion." — Ibid, 

f  Willes,  666.     See  also  Ram,  On  Legal  Judgment,  22. 

t  See  the  debates  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Code  Napollon  for  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  this  interesting  subject ;  also  Berryat  de  Saint-Prix,  Cours  de  Pro- 
cedure Civile ;  and  Meyer,  Origine  et  Progr&s  des  Institutions  Judiciaires  en 
Europe.  This  last  authority,  speaking  of  the  courts  of  civilized  states,  says : 
"  Penetrated  with  the  truth  that  courts  are  established  in  order  to  bring  dif- 
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In  no  country  has  the  judiciary  been  more  con- 
stantly respected  than  in  our  own.  It  has  deserved 
respect,  for  it  has  respected  itself  The  decisions  of 
Marshall,  of  Story,  and  of  Curtis  have  been  adopted  as 
law,  in  the  courts  of  other  countriea  The  severe 
criticisms  of  Jefferson  upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  have  not  generally  been  concurred  in 
by  the  intelligent  mind  of  the  country.  He  charged 
that  court  with  arrogance,  and  with  having  both  the 
power  and  the  will  to  overturn  the  constitutional 
liberties  of  the   country.*    Upon  no  point  was    the 

ferences  to  an  end ;  that  their  authority  is  based  only  on  the  requisition  of 
parties  who  implore  their  aid ;  that,  in  one  word,  judges  are  made  for 
pleaders,  and  not  pleaders  for  judges ;  the  legislator  has  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  judge  can  give  no  decision  or  opinion  except  upon  the  requisi- 
tion of  one  of  the  parties  to  a  suit,  and  in  the  limits  fixed  by  that  requisition. 
The  judge  is  free  to  grant  or  to  deny  what  is  asked  ;  to  ask  for  further  in- 
formation without  which  he  feels  unable  to  decide ;  to  allow  a  part  only  of 
what  is  asked ;  but  he  cannot  exceed  the  demand  made,  neither  in  quantity 
nor  in  quality.  .  .  .  The  judicial  power  is  by  its  very  nature  passive. 
He  who  holds  in  his  hands  the  balance  of  justice  cannot  lean  to  one  side 
without  causing  it  to  incline.  The  judge  who  agitates,  under  whatever 
motive  or  pretext,  cannot  be  impartial." — Meyer;  IV.,  527  ei  seq. 

*  Jefferson  says,  in  1820:  "The  judiciary  of  the  United  States  is  the 
subtle  corps  of  sappers  and  miners  constantly  working  underground  to 
undermine  the  foundations  of  our  confederated  fabric.  They  are  construing 
our  Constitution  from  a  co-ordination  of  a  general  and  special  government 
to  a  general  and  supreme  one  alone.  This  will  lay  all  things  at  their  feet. 
.  .  .  Having  found,  from  experience,  that  impeachment  is  an  impractica- 
ble thing  —  a  mere  scarecrow  —  they  consider  themselves  secure  for  life  ; 
they  skulk  from  responsibility  to  public  opinion,  the  only  remaining  hold  on 
them.  An  opinion  is  huddled  up  in  conclave,  perhaps  by  a  majority  of  one, 
delivered  as  if  unanimous,  and  with  the  silent  acquiesence  of  lazy  or  timid 
associates,  by  a  crafty  chief  judge,  who  sophisticates  the  law  to  his  mind  by 
the  torn  of  his  own  reaBoning.,, — Writings  of  Jefferson,  published  by  order  of 
Congress,  VIL,  192.     See  also  pp.  199,  216,  256,  278,  293,  321,  403. 
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great  father  of  American  democracy  more  earnest 
than  upon  this ;  and  no  opinion  of  his  brought  upon 
him  more  severe  attacks  from  his  political  opponents. 
Hamilton,  in  earlier  days,  and  more  recently  the 
learned  Justice  Story,  insisted  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  and  almost  impossible  for 
the  Supreme  Court  to  go  astray — that  the  cases  upon 
which  it  could  lawfully  adt  were  strictly  limited,* 
and  Story  declared  that,  should  it  ever  exceed  its 
powers  or  make  a  wrong  decision,  the  enlightened 
public  opinion  of  the  country,  closely  watching  it, 
would  recall  it  to  a  sense  of  duty. 

A    recent    scene    in    the    Supreme   Court  of   the 
United  States  has  shown  that  Jefferson  was  no  false 


*  Hamilton's  opinions  upon  the  limited  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  as 
laid  down  in  the  Federalist  are  further  developed  in  the  3d  and  4th  vols,  of 
the  History  of  the  Republic  by  his  son,  John  C.  Hamilton.  Story,  in  his 
Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,  §1777,  2d  edition,  says :  "  The  functions  of 
the  judges  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  are  strictly  and  exclusively 
judicial.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  called  upon  to  advise  the  president  in 
any  executive  measures,  or  to  give  extra-judicial  interpretations  of  law." 

Some  confusion  exists  in  the  popular  mind  from  the  often  repeated  asser- 
tion that  it  is  the  province  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  all  constitutional 
questions.  Story  says :  "  The  court  can  take  cognizance  of  them  only  in 
a  suit  regularly  brought  before  it,  in  which  the  point  arises,  and  is  essential  to 
the  rights  of  one  of  the  parties."  Precisely  as  the  humblest  Justice  of  the 
Peace  would  do.  The  debates  in  the  Federal  Convention  show  the  exact 
meaning  attached  to  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  extending  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  to  "  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution,  laws, 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States."  Mr.  Madison  feared  that  this  might  be 
interpreted  to  mean  questions,  but  it  was  understood  that  the  power  given 
was  "  limited  to  cases  of  a  judicial  nature." — See  Madison's  debates,  Elliot 
V.,  483 ;  also  Curtis,  who  ably  discusses  this  point,  Commentaries  on  the 
Jurisdiction  of  U.  S.  Courts,  L,  95. 
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prophet,  and  has  furnished  at  the  same  time  a  seri- 
ous warning  to  all  who  prefer  a  government  based 
upon  law,  to  either  despotism  or  anarchy. 

The  case  of  Dred  Scott  was  the  occasion  taken 
by  certain  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  speak 
from  the  bench  on  matters  not  legally  before  them* 
—  on  matters  which  they  had  no  right  in  their  ju- 
dicial capacity  to  discourse  upon  —  which,  as  judges, 
they  could  not  touch  without  encroaching  upon  the 
functions  of  the  Legislature,  nor  as  individuals  with- 
out prostituting  the  dignity  of  their  office ;  convert- 
ing the  Temple  of  Justice  into  another  Tammany 
Hall,  and  the  Supreme  Bench  into  a  caucus-platform. 
And  one  of  these  harangues,  that  of  Mr.  Taney, 
was  but  a  short  time  after  seized  upon  by  the  Chief 
Executive  Magistrate  of  the  country,  treated  by  him 
as  a  decision,  and  made  the  justification  of  a  par- 
ticular line  of  policy;  —  a  policy  tending  to  make 
labor  dishonorable  in  the  Territories  of  the  Republic/}- 


*  "  Many  things  were  said  by  the  court  which  are  of  no  authority. 
Nothing  which  has  been  said  by  them,  which  has  not  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  against  which  they  decided,  can  be  considered  as 
authority.  /  shall  certainly  not  regard  it  as  such.  The  question  of  juris- 
diction being  before  the  court  was  decided  by  them  authoritatively,  but 
BotMng  beyond  that  question." — Justice  M'Lean,  in  Dred  Scott  v.  Sand/ord. 
Howard  XIX.  549. 

f  I  know  of  no  eminent  lawyer  in  the  country  who  has  sustained  the  dec- 
larations of  the  Chief  Justice  in  this  case.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
former  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing,  whose 
profound  learning  and  legal  sagacity  all  admit,  upholds  them ;  but  he  is  re- 
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To  the  honor  of  the  judiciary,  two  judges,  and 
they  the  most  learned  upon  the  bench,  were  found 
faithful  among  the  faithless.    Mr.  Justice  McLean,  after 


ported  to  have  said,  on  the  27th  February,  1858,  in  the  Legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts :  "  There  are  parts  of  the  opinion  of  the  court,  which  in  his 
opinion  could  not  be  sustained,"  and  then  to  have  commented  on  those  parts 
"  from  which  he  dissented."  (See  Legislative  debates  in  Boston  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, 1st  March,  1858.)  On  a  subsequent  day,  Mr.  dishing  being  present, 
the  following  able  analysis  of  the  case  was  made  by  a  member  of  less  experi- 
ence but  of  equal  legal  acumen,  Mr.  John  A.  Andrew,  and  the  correctness 
of  this  analysis  has  never,  that  I  am  aware,  been  disproved  by  Mr.  Cushing. 
Mr.  Andrew  said : 

"  On  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  citizenship  to  one  of  Dred  Scott's  color,  extrac- 
tion and  origin,  three  justices,  viz.,  Taney,  Wayne  and  Daniel,  held  the  negative.  Nelson 
and  Campbell  passed  over  the  plea  by  which  the  question  was  raised.  Grier  agreed 
with  Nelson.  Catron  said  the  question  was  not  open.  McLean  agreed  with  Catron,  bat 
thought  the  plea  bad.  Curtis  agreed  that  the  question  was  open,  but  attacked  the  plea, 
met  its  averments,  and  decided  that  a  free-born  colored  person,  native  to  any  State,  is 
a  citizen  thereof,  by  birth,  and  is  therefore  a  citizen  of  the  Union,  and  entitled  to  sue 
in  the  Federal  Courts.  But  three  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  have,  as  yet,  judicially 
denied  the  capacity  of  citizenship  to  such  as  Dred  Scott  and  family. 

"  Had  a  majority  of  the  court  directly  sustained  the  plea  in  abatement,  and  denied  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit  Court  appealed  from,  then  all  else  they  could  have  said  and 
done  would  have  been  done  and  said  in  a  cause  not  theirs  to  try  and  not  theirs  to  discuss. 
In  the  absence  of  such  majority,  one  step  more  was  to  be  taken.  And  the  next  step  re- 
veals an  agreement  of  six  of  the  Justices,  on  a  point  decisive  of  the  cause,  and  putting  an 
end  to  all  the  functions  of  the  court. 

•'  It  is  this.  Scott  was  first  carried  to  Rock  Island,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  where  he  re- 
mained about  two  years,  before  going  with  his  master  to  Fort  Snelling,  in  the  Territory 
of  Wisconsin.  His  claim  to  freedom  was  rested  on  the  alleged  effect  of  bis  translation 
from  a  slave  State,  and  again  into  a  free  Territory.  If,  by  his  removal  to  Illinois,  he  be- 
came emancipated  from  his  master,  the  subsequent  continuance  of  his  pilgrimage  into  the 
Louisiana  purchase  could  not  add  to  his  freedom,  nor  alter  the  fact  If,  by  reason  of  any 
want  or  infirmity  in  the  laws  of  Illinois,  or  of  conformity  on  his  part  to  their  behests, 
Dred  Scott  remained  a  slave  while  he  remained  in  that  State,  then  —  for  the  sake  of  learn- 
ing the  effect  on  him  of  his  territorial  residence  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  of  his  marriage 
and  other  proceedings  there:  and  the  effect  of  the  sojournment  and  marriage  of  Harriet, 
in  the  same  Territory,  upon  herself  and  her  children  — it  might  become  needful  to  ad- 
vance one  other  step  into  the  investigation  of  the  law:  to  inspect  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, banishing  slavery  to  the  south  of  the  line  of  86°  30'.  in  the  Louisiana  purchase. 

"But  no  exigency  of  the  cause  ever  demanded  or  justified  that  advance;  for  six  of 
the  Justices,  including  the  Chief  Justice  himself,  decided  that  the  status  of  the  plaintiff, 
as  free  or  slave,  was  dependent,  not  upon  the  laws  of  the  State  into  which  he  had  been, 
but  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  in  which  he  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  suit.  The 
Chief  Justice  asserted  that  i  it  is  now  firmly  settled  by  the  decisions  of  the  highest  court 
in  the  State,  that  Scott  and  his  family,  on  their  return  were  not  free,  but  were,  by  the 
laws  of  Missouri,  the  property  of  the  defendant.'  This  was  the  burden  of  the  opinion  of 
Nelson,  who  declares  4  the  question  is  one  solely  depending  upon  the  law  of  Missouri, 
and  that  the  federal  Court  sitting  in  the  State,  and  trying  the  case  before  us,  was  bound  to 
follow  it.'  It  received  the  emphatic  endorsement  of  Wayne,  whose  general  concurrence 
was  with  the  Chief  Justice.  Grier  concurred  in  set  terms  with  Nelson  on  all  *  the  ques- 
tions discussed  by  him.'  Campbell  says,  'The  claim  of  the  plaintiff  to  freedom  depends 
upon  the  effect  to  be  given  to  bis  absence  from  Missouri,  in  company  with  his  master  in 
Illinois  and  Minnesota,  and  this  effect  is  to  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  laws  of  Missouri.1 
Five  of  the  Justices  then  (if  no  more  of  them)  regarded  the  law  of  Missouri  as  decisive  of 
the  plaintiff's  rights. 

"The  Chief  Justice  and  Justices  Wayne  and  Nelson  and  Grier  plainly  hold  that,  on  this 
point,  the  Court  of  the  United  States  were  bound  to  follow  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Missouri,  which  had  already  passed  upon  the  question.    And  if  Campbell  did  not  intend 
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showing  the  dangerous  novelty  of  the  conduct  of  the 
court ;  its  violation  of  precedent,  of  written  law,  and 
of  natural  right;  and  after  declaring  that  the  mere 
*  sayings"  of  the  court  would  not  be  regarded  by 
him  as  authority,  expressed  his  regret  that  its  declara- 
tion of  a  year  before  (in  Pease  v.  Peck,  18  Howard) 
did  not  seem  to  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
his  brethren :  a  that  it  could  not  yield  its  convictions 
where,  after  a  long  course  of  consistent  decisions, 
some  new  light  suddenly  springs  up,  or  an  excited 
public  opinion  has  elicited  new  doctrines  subversive  of 
former  safe  precedent"  * 

Mr.  Justice  Curtis  declared  that,  without  violating 
duty,  h6  could  not  follow  Mr.  Taney  in  discussing 
matters  not  before  the  court;  and,  true  to  judicial 
principles,  said,  u  he  did  not  hold  the  opinion  of  that 


to  be  bound  by  the  Missouri  Court,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  he  does  mean; 
since,  asking  *  what  is  the  law  of  Missouri  in  such  a  case? '  and,  after  citing  Scott  v.  Em- 
erson in  the  15th  of  the  Missouri  reports  and  various  authorities  of  several  States,  he  con- 
eludes  that  '  questions  of  status  are  closely  connected  with  questions  arising  out  of  the 
social  and  political  organization  of  the  State  where  they  originate,  and  each  sovereign 
power  must  determine  them  within  its  own  territories.1  He  held  conclusively  and  distinctly, 
and  so  also  did  Mr.  Justice  Catron,  in  common  with  all  the  judges,  besides  McLean  and 
Cutis,  —  on  their  own  investigation  and  reasoning,— that  the  law  of  Missouri  (to  be  as- 
certained either  by  themselves,  or  by  exploring  the  declared  opinions  of  the  Courts,)  must 
rule  the  cause.  And  they  all  affirm  that,  irrespective  of  the  law  of  Illinois  and  of  the  ter- 
ritory.  Scott  was  a  slave  by  the  law  of  Missouri,  on  his  return  within  the  confines  of  its 
jurisdictioti. 

41  If  the  law  of  Illinois  could  have  had  no  possible  effect  to  secure  freedom  to  Scott,  when 
again  remitted  to  Missouri,  it  follows  that  neither  could  the  laws  of  the  territory  have 
availed  him.  The  majority  of  the  court  had  no  occasion,  therefore,  to  follow  them  into 
the  territory,  in  order  to  look  into  the  condition  of  Harriet  and  the  children ;  because  Dred, 
as  a  slave,  could  have  no  wife  nor  child,  known  to  the  law  or  recognized  by  the  Court. 
But  if  any  such  occasion  had  existed,  the  same  answer,  —  of  the  effect  of  the  Missouri 
law,—  was  sufficient  to  control  the  cause. 

u  Here,  then,  we  have  a  man,  found  by  three  of  the  court,  to  be  a  person  impossible  to  be 
s  citizen,  by  reason  of  ancestral  disabilities;  by  the  same  three,  and  four  more  of  them,  to 
have  been  a  slave,  by  the  law  of  his  domicil  at  the  inception  of  the  suit.  And  yet,  on  the 
strength  of  observations  and  reflections  indulged  by  a  majority  of  these  gentlemen,  after 
their  judicial  functions  had  ceased  for  want  of  a  competent  plaintiff  in  the  suit  — for 
want  of  a  man  competent  to  the  ownership  of  his  own  body,  (on  one  side  of  their  record,) 
—it  is  claimed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  that  slavery  '  exists  in  Kansas  under 
tie  Constitution  of  the  United  States,'  and  that  '  this  point  has  been  declared  by  the  highest 
tribunal  known  to  our  laws.1 " 

♦  Howard  XIX.,  563. 
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court,  or  any  court  binding,  when  expressed  on  a 
question  not  legitimately  before  it"  He  did  not 
fail,  however,  thoroughly  to  examine  the  question 
before  the  court,  and  showed  that  upon  that,  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney  was  as  illegal  as 
was  the  demagogical  harangue  of  Mr.  Taney  on 
matters  not  before  the  court.* 

The  Chief  Justice  had  declared  that,  a  every  per- 
son, and  every  class  and  description  of  persons,  who 
were  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
recognized  as  citizens  in  the  several  States,  became 
also  citizens  of  this  new  political  body."f  He  as- 
serted, however,  that  the  free  descendants  of  imported 
Africans  "  were  at  that  time  (viz.,  in  1787)  considered 
as  a  subordinate  and  inferior  class  of  beings,"  having 
no  natural  rights  ;J  that  "  they  had  for  more  than  a 
century  before  been  regarded  as  beings  .    .    .  so  far 


*  In  the  trial  of  Woodfall,  the  printer  of  Junius,  the  aberrations  of  the 
Chief  Justice  —  less  flagrant  by  far  than  those  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  — 
were,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  object  of  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  Lord  Chatham,  on  the  11th  of  December,  1770,  said:  "  The  court 
are  so  confined  to  the  record  that  they  cannot  take  notice  of  anything  that 
does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  it ;  in  the  legal  phrase  they  cannot  travel  out 
of  the  record.  The  noble  judge  did  travel  out  of  the  record ;  and  I  affirm 
that  his  discourse  was  irregular,  extra-judicial,  and  unprecedented.  His 
apparent  motive  for  doing  what  he  knew  to  be  wrong,  was  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  telling  the  public  extrajudicially  n  certain  things,  which 
Chatham  proceeds  to  develop. — WoodfaH's  Junius,  I.,  29. 

t  Howard  XIX.,  406. 

t  "  No  rights  or  privileges  but  such  as  those  who  held  the  power  and  the 
government  might  grant  them.** — C.  J.  Taney,  in  Howard  XIX.,  405. 
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inferior  that  they  had  no  rights  which  the  white 
man  was  bound  to  respect ;  "*  that  u  this  was  an 
axiom  in  morals  as  well  as  in  politics ; "  —  from  which 
premises  he  declared  that  they  were  not  then  citi- 
zens in  the  States  (passing  over  in  utter  silence  the 
statutes  of  several  States  prior  to  1787,  which  made 
them  citizens),  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  then,  nor 
afterwards,  citizens  of  the  United  Stateaf 

Well  did  Mr.  Justice  Curtis  overthrow  this  mon- 
strous assertion,  by  pointing  to  the  laws  of  five  States, 
among  them  North  Carolina,  which,  in  1787,  gave  to 
free  colored  men  the  full  rights  of  citizens,  enforcing 
this  by  the  decision  of  Judge  Gaston,  of  North  Caro- 
lina. He  also  cited  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of 
1778,  the  fourth  of  which  declared  the  "free  in- 
habitants of  each  of  these  States  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  free  citizens  in  the 
several  States ; "  he  showed  by  the  discussions  in  Con- 
gress at  the  time,  that  the  question  was  thoroughly 

*  Howard  XIX.,  407. 

t  This  paragraph  is  the  careful  condensation  of  twenty-four  pages  of 
casuistry  in  the  official  report  of  the  opinion  of  the  court. — Rid,  403-427. 
The  marginal  summary  of  the  official  reporter  stands  thus :  "  When  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  they  [i.  e.,  freemen  of  the  African  race,  whose 
ancestors  were  brought  to  this  country  and  sold]  were  not  regarded  in  any 
of  the  States  as  members  of  the  community  which  constituted  the  State,  and 
▼ere  not  numbered  among  its  *  people  or  citizens ' ;  consequently  the  special 
rights  and  immunities  guaranteed  to  citizens  do  not  apply  to  them.  And, 
not  being  *  citizens '  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  they  are  not 
entitled  to  sue  in  that  character  in  a  court  of  the  United  States."— Ibid,  393. 
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understood;  and  pointed  out  the  efforts  of  South 
Carolina  to  so  amend  this  article  as  to  restrict  citi- 
zenship to  whites,  efforts  in  which  only  one  of  the 
thirteen  States  joined  her.*  Mr.  Justice  Curtis  might 
also  have  cited  the  statute  of  Virginia  of  1783,  which 
declares  that  all  freemen  are  citizens,  and  which  re- 
peals the  law  of  1779,  that  limited  citizenship  to 
whites. 

Carrying  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  to  its 
logical  result,  Mr.  Justice  Curtis  showed  that  it  im- 
plied the  power  to  change  our  Republic  to  "an  oli- 
garchy, in  whose  hands  would  be  concentrated  the 
entire  power  of  the  Federal  Government" 

Against  doctrines  and  conduct  so  destructive  to 
our  free  institutions,  it  behoves  us  all,  on  this  day, 
solemnly  to  protest.  On  this  day  again,  it  behoves 
us  to  remember,  that  an  injury  done  to  the  humblest 
among  us,  whatever  his  color,  whatever  the  country 
of  his  birth,  is  an  injury  done  to  us  all. 

All  who  believe  in  natural  rights,  and  all  who 
uphold  existing  things,  are  here  called  upon  to  act 
In  presence  of  usurpation,  it  becomes  most  especially 
the  duty  of  all  conservative  men  of  the  country  to 
come  forward. 

I  honor  the  conservative  who  stands  the  guardian 
of  order,  of  existing  rights,  and  of  instituted  liberty, 

♦  Howard  XIX.,  572-5. 
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and  who  gracefully  yields  at  last  to  the  progress  of 
an  advancing  civilization : 

"Who  serves  the  right,  and  yields  to  right  alone." 

But  there  are  some  who,  calling  themselves  conser- 
vatives, conserve  nothing,  and  who  yield,  not  to  the 
advances  of  civilization,  but  to  the  encroachments  of 
barbarism ;  whose  whole  conservatism  is  constant  con- 
cession; who  tell  us  they  are  "as  much  opposed  to 
barbarism  as  any  one,"  but  they  wouldn't  meet  it  on 
the  field  of  politics,  —  "as  much  opposed  to  crime 
as  any  one,"  but  they  wouldn't  hear  a  warning  voice 
raised  against  it  from  the  pulpit;  —  their  politics  are 
too  pure,  their  Sunday  slumbers  too  precious,  to  be 
disturbed  by  any  allusions  to  such  exciting  matters 
as  the  advances  of  crime.  And  so  they  go  on,  con- 
ceding everything,  —  not  to  civilization,  but  to  bar- 
barism,—  not  to  liberty,  but  to  liberticide  —  backing 
down  before  every  presumptuous  aggression — down — 
and  down  still  —  until  they  fall  among  the  lost  ones 
whom  Dante  has  described  *  From  them  there  is 
nothing  to  expect 

"Non  ragionam  di  lor,  ma  guarda  e  passa." 

*  " Master, 

What  wretched  souls  are  these  in  anguish  drowned?" 

To  which  he  answered,  "  This  award  severe 
On  those  unhappy  spirits  is  bestowed, 

Of  whom  nor  infamy  nor  good  was  known, 
Joined  with  that  wicked  crew  which  unto  God 
Nor  false  nor  faithful,  served  themselves  alone." 

Inferno:  Canto  HI.,  Parsons's  Trans. 
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We  have,  however,  among  us  some  real  conserva- 
tives, and  many  intelligent  and  worthy  men,  who 
neglect  the  privileges,  shall  I  not  say  the  duties,  of 
citizenship,  and  who,  either  from  indifference  or  from 
a  false  fastidiousness,  abstain  from  the  polls.  To 
these  men  I  would,  on  this  occasion,  specially  appeal. 
You  complain  that  your  vote  is  only  that  of  one, 
and  that  however  great  your  intelligence,  however 
profound  your  learning,  it  may  all  be  outweighed 
by  the  vote  of  the  most  simple.  Here  then  is  an 
opportunity  for  effective  action;  here  is  the  occasion 
foreseen  by  the  sagacious  Story,  when  he  placed  the 
security  against  a  trespass  by  the  Supreme  Court 
upon  the  known  principles  of  law,  in  the  intelli- 
gence, the  integrity,  the  learning  and  the  manliness 
of  the  country,  which  would  keep  watch  upon  its 
proceedings. 

Here  you  may  exercise  your  knowledge,  and  the 
influence  which  it  may  carry  with  it  Bring  that 
knowledge  and  influence  to  bear  upon  the  judges 
who  have  acquiesced  in  that  deplorable  prostitution 
of  their  office ;  aid  them  to  see  the  error  of  their 
ways;  point  out  to  them  the  fountains  of  that  law 
of  which  they  are  the  ministers ;  draw  them  gently 
back  to  an  appreciation  of  those  elementary  principles 
of  jurisprudence,  and  of  judicial  action,  which  seem 
to  have  passed  from  their  memories ;  furnish  the 
Chief  Justice  with  a  copy  of  the   decisions  of  North 
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Carolina  and  of  the  statutes  of  Virginia  ;*  persuade 
hiin  to  read  the  history  of  his  country ;  tell  them  all, 
not  in  anger  but  in  sorrow,  of  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  their  example ;  show  to  them  that  what- 
ever factitious  popularity  may  follow  their  conduct, 
the  wise  and  the  good  are  not  with  them,  and  that — 
though  they  may  have  a  Senate  at  their  heels  ready 
to  print  and  circulate  their  opinions  through  the  coun- 
try at  the  public  expense — the  voices  of  all  the  true 
and  enlightened  will  condemn  them  in  the  present, 
and  the  Muse  of  History  chronicle  their  names  in  the 
black  catalogue  of  unworthy  judges. 

And  if  with  all  this  you  find  them  deaf  to  your 
remonstrances,  unwilling  to  purify  the  ermine  which, 
confided  to  them,  has  been  draggled  and  soiled,  if, 
unconscious  of 

" their  foul  disfigurement, 

They  boast  themselves  more  comely  than  before," 

you  will  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
you  have  done  something  to  serve  your  country. 


*  Particularly  the  11th  volume  of  "  Hening's  Virginia  Statutes,"  where 
on  p.  322  may  be  found  the  law  of  October,  1 788,  which  repeals  that  of 
17Y9,  limiting  citizenship  to  whites,  and  which  enacts,  "  That  all  free  per- 
sons, horn  within  the  territory  of  this  Commonwealth  shall  be  deemed  citi- 
zen* of  this  Commonwealth.''  To  this  might  be  joined  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  Judge  Gaston,  of  North  Carolina  (4  Dev.  and  Bat.  20),  cited  by 
Justice  Curtis  (19  Howard,  573)  :  "  All  free  persons  born  within  the  State 
are  born  citizens  of  the  State.  It  is  a  matter  of  universal  notoriety,  that 
under  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  free  persons,  without  regard  to 
color,  claimed  and  exercised  the  franchise." 
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But  this  conduct  of  the  court,  though  at  first  it 
may  most  shock  the  student  of  history,  and  the  jurist^ 
conversant  with  those  principles  which  through  the 
long  struggle  between  arbitrary  power  and  right  have 
been  evolved  as  the  guaranties  of  justice  between 
man  and  man,  this  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  ju- 
diciary comes  home  to  every  one;  to  the  rich  as 
well  as  to  the  poor;  to  the  powerful  as  well  as  to 
the  weak;  to  the  wise  as  well  as  to  the  simple; 
to  the  white  as  well  as  to  the  black. 

To-day  liberty  is  attacked;  to-morrow  it  may  be 
property.  Let  this  be  calmly  acquiesced  in,  and  no 
interest  however  respectable,  no  right  however  sacred, 
is  safe.  In  opposition  to  the  monstrous  conduct  of 
these  judges  all  of  us  may  cordially  unite :  in  this  all 
shades  of  party  may  blend ;  for  no  party,  however 
strong  it  may  appear,  however  great  the  selfish  in- 
terests it  may  suppose  to  be  flattered,  no  party  can 
long  bear  up  under  the  opprobrium  of  a  measure 
which  tends  to  undermine  our  institutions;  which 
destroys  the  harmonious  balance  of  the  power  dele- 
gated by  the  people  to  different  branches  of  their 
government,  and  leads  logically  on  to  despotism  or 
to  revolution. 

Let  us,  therefore,  all  join  our  efforts  to  restore  the 
purity  of  the  judiciary,  —  to  aid  it  to  recover  its  self- 
respect  ;  and  having  done  this,  let  us  prove  that  our 
celebration  of  this  day  is  no  mere  empty  show,  by 
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honoring  the  immortal  truths  of  the  Declaration,  and 
by  earnestly  endeavoring  in  the  future  to  act  up  to 
them.  Let  us  rally  around  the  Constitution  of  our 
country,  which  guarantees  trial  by  jury  to  all,  and 
which,  in  its  own  words,  was  a  ordained  to  establish 
justice,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty;"  let  us 
drive  far  away  the  corruption  in  power,  and  make 
Justice  and  Liberty  the  persistent  rule  of  action  of 
our  government 

Then  shall  we  offer  an  acceptable  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  founded  our  Republic ;  then 
shall  our  country  present  a  cheering  example  to  other 
nations  struggling  with  oppression;  then,  true  to  it- 
self it  shall  be  stationed, 

**  Like  a  beneficent  star  for  all  to  gaze  at, 
So  high  and  glowing,  that  kingdoms  far  and  foreign, 
Shall  by  it  read  their  destiny." 
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THE    DINNER. 


The  City  Dinner  took  place,  according  to  custom, 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  which  had  been  tastefully  decorated 
for  the  occasion  by  Messrs.  Lamprell  and  Marble.  At 
the  end  of  the  hall,  over  the  clock,  the  name  of 
Washington  was  inscribed  in  gold  letters  on  a  black 
velvet  ground.  The  names  of  the  presidents  of  the 
United  States  surrounded  the  hall  under  the  gallery. 
The  platform  was  handsomely  decorated  with  wreaths 
and  bouquets. 

The  procession,  numbering  about  fourteen  hundred 
persons,  entered  the  hall  at  two  o'clock.  The  Brigade 
Band  was  stationed  in  the  right-hand  gallery,  and 
played  a  march  as  the  guests  entered.  After  the 
company  had  become  seated,  a  blessing  was  asked  by 
Rev.  R  H.  Neale,  D.  D.  The  substantial  and  excellent 
repast,  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  the  well-known 
caterer,  was  soon  displaced  from  the  tables. 

About  three  o'clock,  Hon.  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  jun., 
Mayor  of  the  City,  and  presiding  officer  of  the  day, 
rose  and  spoke  as  follows : — 

Fellow-Citizens  : — It  is  again  our  privilege  to  assemble 
in  old  Faneuil  Hall,  and  to  participate  in  another  celebra- 
tion of  the  Anniversary  of  American  Independence. 

Throughout  the  wide  domain  of  this  republic  other  con- 
gregations of  the  people  are  convened  to-day  to  unite  in  the 
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general  jubilee.  But  it  is  our  peculiar  happiness  to  assemble 
upon  a  spot,  and  to  be  surrounded  by  scenes  sacred  to  some 
of  the  most  glorious  memories  of  the  revolutionary  era. 
This  old  hall  is  redolent  with  many  of  those  associations 
of  the  past  which  have  made  the  history  of  our  nation 
famous. 

The  spirit  of  liberty,  so  boldly  proclaimed  here  by  our 
fathers,  was  advocated  by  them  upon  every  battle  field  of  the 
revolution.  The  ceremonies  of  to-day  are  an  idle  pageant 
if  they  do  not  enkindle  a  more  fervent  patriotism  in  our 
breasts,  and  inspire  that  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion 
to  country  which  shall  preserve  for  our  posterity  those 
rights  which  our  sires  with  so  much  labor  bequeathed  to  us. 

While  the  old  world  is  now  shaking  with  the  tramp  of 
armed  men,  and  is  renewing  the  conflict  between  arbitrary 
power  and  the  rights  of  man,  we  are  quietly  reposing 
"  under  our  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  with  none  to  molest  or 
make  us  afraid." 

Eighty-three  years  ago,  thirteen  feeble  colonies  scattered 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  threw  out  their  united  challenge  to 
the  world  and  proclaimed  their  independence  as  a  nation. 
To-day  we  behold  thirty-three  confederate  States,  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  shores,  consolidated  into  one 
people,  and  enjoying  a  degree  of  happiness  which  is  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  rapid  expansion  and  growth  of  our  country  is  not 
better  illustrated  than  in  the  new  star  which  is  added  upon 
this  anniversary  to  the  flag  of  the  Republic  —  the  ensign  of 
the  free. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  that  an  American  poet  spoke 
of  the  vast  solitude  of  the  West — 

"  Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings." 

To-day  that  Territory  takes  its  place  in  the  Union  as  one 
of  the  family  of  sovereign  States,  and  by  a  happy  coincidence 
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we  have  at  our  table  the  last  survivor  of  the  discoverers  of  its 
great  river,  the  Columbia  —  a  Boston  boy  and  a  Boston  man, 
a  North  End  mechanic,  who,  previous  to  that  event,  served 
his  country  during  the  revolution  as  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
Tartar  frigate,  and  is  now,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  partici- 
pating with  us  in  all  the  joyous  emotions  which  befit  this 
occasion. 

In  the  spirit  in  which  John  Adams  prophesied  that  this  day 
would  be  remembered,  the  people  of  Boston  have  ever 
held  it  in  honor.  "  With  solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  God 
Almighty,  with  pomp  and  parade,  with  guns  and  bells,  and 
bonfires  and  illuminations,"  they  have  through  these  many 
years,  without  a  single  exception,  testified  by  the  arrange- 
ments of  their  municipal  authorities  their  appreciation  of 
the  great  event,  and  their  gratitude  to  the  fathers  for  those 
blessings  which  they  secured  to  us. 

The  leading  transactions  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  and  the  old  town  of  Boston  immediately  preceding  the 
American  Revolution,  are  an  important  part  of  the  annals 
of  that  age,  and  are  as  familiar  to  this  company  as  household 
words,  but  most  of  the  details  have  never  been  seen  upon  the 
printed  form.  In  the  volumes  of  the  Records  of  the  Town 
at  City  Hall,  the  pages  of  that  period  are  filled  with  the 
patriotic  acts  of  the  citizens  in  town  meetings  assembled,  as 
well  as  the  means  adopted  by  the  selectmen  in  connection 
with  the  committees  of  correspondence  and  public  safety. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  it  would  not  be  an  inap- 
propriate act  of  the  Municipal  Government,  if,  under  their 
authority,  copious  extracts  from  those  records  should  be  pub- 
lished. Such  a  work  would  not  only  be  of  marvellous  in- 
terest to  the  student  of  history,  but  would  show  to  the 
world  that  our  fathers,  not  only  in  the  popular  assembly, 
under  the  excitement  of  impassioned  orators,  were  alive  to 
the  cause,  but  that  they  took  hold  of  the  matter  as  a  mu- 
10 
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nicipal  concern:  and  it  would  furnish  the  proofs  of  the 
unanimity  of  the  people  of  this  vicinity  in  its  favor. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  those  times,  I  will  re- 
late an  incident  which  I  found  in  looking  over  the  records 
a  few  days  since. 

In  1774  General  Gage  requested  an  interview  with  the 
Selectmen  upon  business  of  importance.  Upon  waiting  upon 
him,  they  were  told  that  these  Boston  town  meetings  had 
caused  so  much  trouble  that  Parliament  had  passed  an  act 
that  no  more  meetings  should  be  summoned  without  his  per- 
mission. The  Selectmen  very  coolly  informed  him  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  call  any  more  at  present,  for  there  were 
two  meetings  still  open  by  adjournment  —  one  was  to  take 
place  that  month,  and  the  other  would  be  held  in  October. 
He  replied,  with  much  warmth,  that  he  did  not  see  but  that 
under  such  arrangements  the  meetings  might  be  kept  open 
for  ten  years.  They  agreed  with  him  in  that  opinion. 
The  record  says  that  the  Governor  was  much  displeased 
with  the  result  of  the  interview,  and  predicted  the  most 
disastrous  consequences  from  the  course  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  were  pursuing.  This  was  a  specimen  of 
revolutionary  parliamentary  practice  not  recorded  in  Jeffer- 
son's and  Cushing's  manuals. 

But  I  will  not,  on  this  occasion,  minister  to  a  local  pride. 
If  the  men  of  Massachusetts  first  felt  the  yoke  of  the  op- 
pressor, and  were  first  aroused  to  action,  they  were  aided 
by  their  immediate  neighbors  as  well  as  by  noble  spirits 
from  every  colony,  in  their  efforts  to  break  their  thraldom. 
The  sentiment  of  Virginia  in  1774  was  "that  all  North 
America  were  party  in  the  dispute  growing  out  of  the 
troubles  in  Boston,  and  if  their  sister  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts was  enslaved,  they  could  not  themselves  long  remain 
free."  It  was  under  the  leadership  of  the  great  Virginian, 
George  Washington,  that  the  enemy  was  driven  from  our  soil ; 
and  although  afterwards  the  scat  of  war  was  changed  to  other 
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sections,  yet  the  whole  country  participated  in  the  conflict, 
and  all  alike  shared  in  its  victory  and  renown. 

Let  us,  then,  citizens  of  Boston,  comprehend  our  country, 
our  whole  country,  in  our  filial  regards ;  let  us  cling  to  that 
union  of  the  States  which  makes  us  one  people;  let  us 
reverence  that  Constitution  under  which  we  have  grown  up 
a  power  among  the  nations.  Let  us  resolve  that  if  all 
others  should  prove  recreant  to  the  principles  of  constitu- 
tional liberty,  we  will  remain  steadfast ;  and  that  if  danger 
or  peril  awaits  us,  the  heroism  of  the  fathers  shall  be  illus- 
trated by  the  valor  of  their  sons. 

We  to-day  meet  on  the  broad  grounds  of  National  Union — 
the  narrow  distinctions  of  parties  and  sects  should  be  for- 
gotten; our  common  watchword  should  be  patriotism;  our 
darling  object,  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country.  Other 
occasions  may  excite  us  to  the  consideration  of  local  inter- 
ests, and  stimulate  us  to  carry  forward  particular  measures, 
but  to-day  let  all  strife  and  discord  cease,  and  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  harmony  grace  the  festivities  of  the  hour. 

To  our  distinguished  guests,  and  to  those  friends  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  who  are  present,  I  bid  a  cordial 
welcome.  The  hospitalities  we  offer  are  not  a  mere  form, 
but  a  pledge  of  friendship.  Old  Faneuil  Hall,  though  under 
oar  immediate  guardianship,  belongs  to  the  country.  Every 
American  has  a  joint  proprietorship  in  its  fame,  and  is  heir 
to  its  glorious  memories.  I  will  close  with  proposing  as  a 
sentiment : 

The  Day  we  Celebrate  —  The  most  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
ptst.  May  each  returning  anniversary  bo  more  gladly  welcomed  as  it 
shall  witness  the  Union  of  the  States  more  closely  cemented,  and  a  great 
people  bound  together  by  mutual  sympathy  and  good  will. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  mayor's  remarks,  which 
were  much  applauded,  the  Chief  Marshal  of  the  day, 
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Mr.  Charles  H.  Allen,  acting  as  Toast  Master,  pro- 
posed the  following  as  the  first  regular  sentiment : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  —  Whose  right  to  role  is  the 
sovereignty  of  a  free  people.  May  his  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment be  so  directed  as  to  secure  the  happiness  of  all  sections  of  the 
Union. 

Music  —  "Hail  Columbia." 

The  second  regular  toast  was  read: 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  —  With  the  Bible  and  her 
Constitution  for  her  chart,  and  fidelity  at  her  helm,  and  impelled 
onward  by  the  life  and  energies  of  her  moral  and  intelligent  people, 
she  has  long  held  the  lead  in  the  race  for  civilization.  May  no  side 
issues  check  her  progress,  no  shallow  councils  despoil  her  of  her  well- 
earned  laurels. 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Phelps,  President  of  the  Senate, 
responded  substantially  as  follows: — 

Mr.  Phelps  said  he  regretted  that  there  was  no  other  gen- 
tleman connected  with  the  State  Government  to  respond; 
but  he  could  not  regret  the  accident  which  at  the  last  mo- 
ment had  given  him  the  pleasure  of  uniting  in  these  festivi- 
ties. It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  said  he,  to  unite  with  you 
in  celebrating  this  anniversary  of  our  National  Independence. 
Where  should  this  anniversary  be  celebrated,  where  honored, 
where  remembered,  unless  it  be  in  Massachusetts — in  Bos- 
ton —  in  old  Faneuil  Hall  ?  Allusion  has  been  made  in  the 
sentiment  just  read,  to  the  hope  that  Massachusetts  will  be 
led  off  by  no  side  issues.  Sir,  let  us  remember  that  the  Rev- 
olution began  in  Massachusetts  before  the  continental  army 
was  formed,  and  three  months  before  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  proclaimed.  In  May,  1776,  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton instructed  their  representatives  that  "  if  the  Honorable 
the  Continental  Congress  should,  for  the  safety  of  the  Colo- 
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nies,  declare  them  independent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  solemnly  engage  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes  to  support  them  in  the  measure." 

Let  us  never  doubt  that  whatever  parties  may  rise  and  fall, 
whatever  questions  may  divide  us,  that  Massachusetts  will  be 
true,  now  and  in  the  future,  to  the  great  cause  of  human  lib- 
erty. 

And  I  must  confess,  sir,  that  I  sympathize  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  views  expressed  by  you  regarding  the  manner  of  cel- 
ebrating our  national  holiday.  I  believe,  with  old  John  Ad- 
ams, that  the  day  should  be  observed  "with  festivals,  with 
bonfires  and  illuminations."  It  is  a  day  when  much  should 
be  "pardoned  to  the  spirit  of  liberty"  —  when  the  American 
eagle  may  be  allowed  to  spread  his  wings;  and  I  am  not 
without  hope  that  on  some  Fourth-of-July  morning  I  may 
awake  amid  the  acclamations  of  fifty  millions  of  freemen,  and 
find  that  renowned  bird  of  freedom  with  his  talons  firmly 
planted  on  the  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies  —  with  one  wing 
dipping  in  the  rivers  of  Canada,  and  the  other,  if  it  may  be 
peaceably  and  honorably,  touching  the  diadem  of  the  queen 
of  the  Antilles.  Yes,  sir,  and  dip  his  beak  in  the  sunset 
waters  of  the  Pacific. 

I  know  it  is  the  custom  with  some  of  our  exquisite  fellow- 
citizens  to  decry  fourth  of  July  patriotism,  but  I  submit,  I 
think  this  taste  is  bad,  and  the  policy  worse. 

No  tribute  which  their  posterity  can  render  to  the  patriot 
fathers  of  the  Revolution  can  be  beyond  their  merits.  No, — 
not  even  though  we 

**  Could  write  their  names  on  every  star  that  shines, 
Engrave  their  story  on  the  living  sky, 
To  be  forever  read  by  every  eye." 

Sir,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  they  proclaimed, 
and  which  we  have  assembled  to  celebrate,  introduced  a  new 
era  in  the  discussions  of  the  political  rights  of  man.     In  all 
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the  contests  in  England  between  the  people  and  kingly  power, 
the  question  of  freedom  had  been  argued  as  a  matter  of  pre- 
cedent and  authority.  But  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties 
advanced  a  bolder  doctrine,  it  proclaimed  that  "  all  men  are 
created  equal." 

And  the  principles  of  the  American  Revolution  are  still  in 
conflict.  They  are  in  conflict  to-day,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  God  prosper  the  right !  That  discussion  will  not 
end,  the  conflict  will  not  end,  until  every  king  shall  be  left 
without  a  sceptre,  and  every  sovereign  without  a  throne. 

For  one,  I  cannot  hope  as  much  for  the  cause  of  liberal 
principles  as  many  from  the  Emperor  of  France,  in  his  present 
contest  with  Austria.  I  by  no  means  forget  the  tyranny  of 
Austria,  but  I  do  not  also  that  this  same  Louis  Napoleon, 
now  promising  freedom  to  Italy,  is  the  same  man  who  over- 
threw the  French  Republic  in  1848.  And  I  do  not  forget 
that  it  is  just  ten  years  ago  to-day,  July  4th,  1849,  that,  by 
the  commands  of  this  same  Louis  Napoleon,  the  French  army 
entered  Rome,  and  overthrew  the  Italian  Republic. 

But,  sir,  however  the  present  contest  may  terminate,  let  us 
never  doubt  that  the  principles  of  government  proclaimed  by 
our  fathers  will  live  till  the  end  of  time. 

It  may  cost  much  —  nation  after  nation  may  rush  to  the 
banquet  of  death  —  the  world  may  be  drenched  with  blood— r 
the  earth  tremble  with  the  rush  of  armed  men  —  the  muse  of 
history  may  embalm  with  pious  tears  the  unavailing  but  heroic 
struggles  of  such  a  country  as  Poland,  beneath  the  iron  heel 
of  Russian  oppression  —  the  patriot  leader  of  Hungary  may 
go  forth  for  years  to  mourn  in  exile  over  the  lost  liberties  of 
his  father-land,  but,  sooner  or  later,  the  banner  of  liberty 
raised  by  the  men  of,  1776  will  yet  make  the  tour  of  the 
world. 

Our  task  is  to  show  forth  the  light  of  a  bright  example. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  if  our  experiment  of  self-government 
shall  fail,  no  other  nation  will  renew  the  attempt.    Flattering 
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as  this  may  be  to  our  self-love,  I  own  I  have  a  higher  faith  in 
the  life  and  conquests  of  civil  liberty. 

If  the  temple  of  constitutional  freedom  here  reared  shall 
be  overthrown,  other  nations  in  other  and  better  days  shall 
cause  it  to  rise  again,  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  mankind. 
But,  sir,  without  further  delay,  I  offer  you 

The  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, —  They  herald 
the  brotherhood  of  nations,  and  the  political  equality  of  man  throughout 
the  world. 

Third  regular  toast: 

The  Representative  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Massachusetts  in  Con- 
gress —  May  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  here  first  promulgated, 
be  his  guide  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

Hon.  Anson  Burlingame,  the  member  from  the 
Fifth  District,  was  introduced  to  respond,  and  was 
received  with  applause.     He  spoke  as  follows:  — 

Mr.  Mayor:  There  could  not  be  expressed  for  the  rep- 
resentative of  this  district  a  kinder  wish  than  that  con- 
veyed in  the  language  of  the  sentiment  just  now  read; 
and  my  hope  is,  that  when  he  shall  lay  down  the  honors 
he  now  wears  through  the  partiality  of  the  people  of  this 
district,  that  then,  if  his  name  shall  be  recalled  on  some 
patriotic  occasion,  the  language  of  the  sentiment  will  run, 
not  that  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  "may  be,"  but 
that  they  "have  been"  his  guide. 

When  you  direct  him  to  these,  you  point  him  to  a  defi- 
nition of  all  the  rights  of  man,  and  tell  him  that,  as  for 
these  the  fathers  met  the  traditions  and  practices  of 
tyranny,  so  he  as  your  representative  must  hold  nothing 
as  dear,  given  to  their  defence  and  perpetuation. 

It  is  true  that  here  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  were 
first  promulgated,  and  it  is  wise  here  to   recall   them.     I 
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need  not  state  them;  they  have  been  recited,  —  I  need  not 
say  how  well,  for  you  heard  the  young  man,  from  the  un- 
bending text  of  our  organic  law;  and  though  they  have 
not  all,  as  yet,  been  realized  in  practical  government,  the 
time  will  come  when  every  "  glittering  generality  "  of  that 
declaration  shall  live,  not  only  upon  the  lips,  but  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  Believing  this  —  believing  that  men  are 
growing  wiser  and  better,  and  freer  with  every  passing 
hour,  I  have  no  repinings  for  the  future  of  my  country, 
but  only  fear  that  its  quick  coming  light  shall  reveal  our 
duties   unperformed. 

The  struggle  for  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  did 
not  end  with  our  fathers ;  it  rages  now,  and  as  our  fathers 
did  their  duty  in  their  time,  so  let  us  do  our  duty  in  our 
time,  and  deriving  our  inspiration  rather  from  their  prin- 
ciples than  their  practices,  press  resolutely  on  toward  that 
period  when  the  government,  in  its  practice,  shall  come 
nearer  to  its  theories,  and  when  every  department  of  it 
shall  be  filled  with  the  pure  soul  of  the  people. 

I  express  these  hopes,  not  as  a  partisan  —  no!  This 
day  let  the  bugles  of  party  sound  a  truce  —  but  as  an 
American,  proud  of  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  and 
desirous  of  carrying  them  forward  into  living  laws. 

But,  Sir,  while  we,  in  the  presence  of  the  historic  shades 
of  old  Faneuil  Hall,  take  these  high  purposes  for  our  own 
country  on  our  lips,  let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  those  who 
are  struggling  for  the  same  principles  in  other  lands. 

And  this  brings  me  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  great 
topic  of  the  time  —  the  war  in  Europe.  Without  pausing 
to  speak  of  its  causes,  let  me  say  for  myself,  without  cir- 
cumlocution, that  from  the  depths  of  my  soul  I  sympa- 
thise with  the  Italians.  When  the  orator  of  the  day  re- 
called the  large  aid  we  received  from  others  during  the 
revolution,  I  must  confess  that  the  selfishness  of  my  patriot- 
ism was  rebuked,  and  my  feelings  readily  went  along  with 
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him  to  the  portions  of  his  address  where  he  pointed  out 
our  obligations  to  respond.  We  may  not  fight  side  by  side 
with  those  contending  for  their  rights.  We  cannot,  recol- 
lecting the  advice  of  Washington,  enter  into  "  entangling 
alliances ; "  but  there  is  nothing  in  what  he  said  or  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed  to  stay  our  sympa- 
thies from  flowing  like  a  generous  river. 

We  can,  as  the  orator  pointed  out,  admonish  the  mother 
country.  We  can  stretch  forth  the  hand  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  people  as  they  rise,  and  more  than  all  and 
better  than  all,  we  can  lead  in  their  behalf  the  enlightened 
public  sentiment  of  the  world.  Sir,  I  know  there  are  dif- 
ficulties; a  cloud  of  doubt  hangs  over  the  motives  of  the 
leaders  of  the  people,  and  especially  over  the  name  of 
Louis  Napoleon. 

You,  sir,  (Mr.  Phelps,)  have  just  indicated  it;  the  Ger- 
man mind  is  suspicious,  and  the  great  heart  of  England  is 
not  yet  soothed  into  sympathy  with  him;  but,  sir,  looking 
to  the  pres#nt  war,  and  his  connection  with  it  —  however 
scornful  we  may  be  of  his  antecedents,  and  giving  to  his 
acts  a  fair  and  candid  criticism,  must  we  not  say  that  he 
has  entitled  himself  to  the  sympathies  of  the  generous  and 
the  brave?  Has  he  not  thus  far  kept  faith  with  the  peo- 
ple? And  is  he  not  fighting  for  that  great  doctrine  so 
dear  to  the  American  here  —  a  doctrine  born  on  board  the 
Mayflower,  and  first  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  our 
Independence,  as  I  had  supposed,  but  traced  back  by  the 
orator  of  the  day  six  hundred  years,  to  the  very  soil 
where  the  war  is  now  raging,  —  that  doctrine  which  is 
this:  that  the  people  are  the  source  of  power,  and  that  it 
must  flow  forth  from  them  into  a  practical  government 
according  to  the  measure  of  their  civilization. 

With  that  great  doctrine  of  freedom  written  on  his  ban- 
ners, he  confronts   the    tyrannic   elements   of  Church  and 
State ;  and,  Sir,  as  long  as  he  shall  do  that,  I,  for  one,  shall 
bid  him  God  speed. 
11 
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If  he  shall  prove  false,  the  cause  of  the  people  will  not 
be  lost;  for  over  his  perjured  grave  and  blasted  memory 
their  legions  will  still  seek  their  long  lost  rights.  It  is 
not  for  him  nor  for  any  man,  nor  for  all  the  diplomatists 
together,  to  fix  the  boundary  lines  of  this  war;  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  decrees  of  Heaven,  that  when  a  people  is  risen 
and  armed  and  animated  by  a  burning  desire  to  be  free, 
no  tyrant  shall  know  on  what  river  bank  or  in  what  moun- 
tain pass  its  great  march  shall  be  stayed. 

Sir,  not  only  do  my  sympathies  go  with  the  Italians, 
but,  if  possible,  with  a  deeper  tide  toward  the  brave 
Hungarians. 

Kossuth,  that  marvellous  chieftain,  whose  mournful  elo- 
quence, reciting  the  story  of  his  nation's  wrongs,  still  lin- 
gers in  our  memories  like  the  recollections  of  some  grand 
old  song,  is,  we  learn  by  the  news  of  this  day,  on  the  blue 
Mediterranean,  seeking  once  more  the  father-land. 

Sir,  may  I  not  send  after  him  not  my  sympathies  alone, 
but  yours,  and  all  the  people's,  from  the  I*kes  to  the 
Gulf,  and  breathe  for  him  the  hope  that  that  great  spirit 
of  his  which,  nor  exile  nor  war,  nor  the  dungeon  could 
break,  may  yet  sway  the  destinies  of  the  brave  Hungarian 
land. 

And  now,  fearing  that  I  may  have  been  lured  by  these 
high  topics  beyond  the  limit  in  time  fixed  for  such  occa- 
sions, after  thanking  you  for  the  manner  in  which  you 
received  me,  and  have  responded  to  what  I  have  said,  I 
will  resume  my  seat. 

Fourth  regular  toast: 

Washington  —  The  hero  in  war;  in  peace  the  temperer  of  party 
spirit.  He  made  Jefferson  his  Secretary  of  State,  and  sought  coun- 
sel from  those  who  did  not  approve  all  his  measures. 

The  song,  " Honor  to  Washington"  was  here  sung 
in  an  effective  manner  by  Mr.  C.  R  Adams. 
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Fifth  regular  toast: 


The  Judiciary   of  the  Commonwealth  —  To   their   wisdom,    learn- 
ing and*  scrupulous  fidelity   we   owe   the   preservation  of  our  equal 
►  rights  and  constitutional  liberty. 

Hon.  Geo.  D.  Wells,  Justice  of  the  Police  Court, 
responded.     He  said: 

Mb.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen:  I  do  not  know  why  I  am 
honored  in  being  asked  to  respond  to  the  sentiment  just 
given,  unless  it  be  that  as  I  am  the  youngest  of  all  in  appoint- 
ment, and  perhaps  in  years,  I  can  say  what  is  their  due  of 
the  judiciary,  without  fear  that  any  praise  I  may  utter  can 
fall  upon  myself.  They  are  not  mere  words  when  I  say  that 
I  do  so  with  great  diffidence,  in  view  of  the  place,  the  occa- 
sion, the  audience,  and  associations  in  which  I  stand.  So  too, 
as  I  consider  the  sentiment  itself,  and  reflect  upon  all  of 
the  past  and  present  included  in  that  term,  "  the  judiciary," 
my  mind  runs  backward,  and  I  seem  to  see  the  forms  and 
hear  the  voices  of  those  great  men  whom  we  all  reverence  — 
whose  names  so  stand  out  upon  the  pages  we  study — not 
alone  the  eloquent  advocates,  the  subtle  pleaders,  the  learned 
jurists,  but  lawyers,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term,  recogniz- 
ing and  enforcing  to  the  uttermost  those  "  unyielding  abstrac- 
tions "  of  truth,  right,  justice  and  equality  of  all  men  before 
the  law,  which  the  day  we  celebrate  established,  and  which  are 
the  foundation  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  life  — 
men  "  who  knew  and  owned  the  higher  ends  of  law." 

It  is  not  easy  for  me,  standing  only  on  the  threshold  of  the 
tabernacle  wherein  these  dwell,  to  speak  for  them.  I  must 
put  the  shoes  from  off  my  feet  if  I  would  enter  in. 

For  with  us  the  judiciary  seems  to  include  what  we  most 
respect,  in  character,  acquirements,  and  usefulness.  Look 
through  our  whole  State  history,  and  where  are  our  unjust  or 
corrupt  judges  ?    In  all  time  there  have  been  many  rulers 
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tyrannical  and  infamous,  but  how  few  judges  of  whom  this 
can  be  said.  When  we  do  find  these,  their  names  stand  in 
added  blackness.  They  did,  it  may  be,  only  the  bidding  of 
their  masters ;  but  as  the  function  of  the  judge  is  higher  and 
holier  than  that  of  president  or  king,  so  the  guilt  of  these 
last  is  overshadowed  by  that  of  him  who  prostitutes  this 
office  to  corrupt  or  selfish  ends.  So  universally  has  this  been 
the  rule  with  us,  that  we  receive  the  decrees  of  our  judges 
almost  without  thought  of  criticism  or  question;  and  when 
one  comes  so  manifestly  wrong  that  we  must  reject  it —  that 
we  cannot  but  say  it  is  some  strange  error,  or  a  wilful  pros- 
titution of  the  office  —  we  can  hardly  credit  our  senses ;  "  the 
earth  seems  to  stand  at  gaze."  We  say,  these  men  cannot 
err ;  it  is  a  mistake,  an  impossibility ;  we  gather  about  the 
decision 

"As  men  aghast  round  some  cursed  fount, 
That  should  gush  water,  and  spouts  blood." 

So  strongly  was  this  felt  in  our  earlier  history,  that  the 
great  men  who  framed  our  government  took  extreme  care  to 
place  our  judges  above  all  restraint  or  control,  and  put  the 
Supreme  Court  under  the  especial  charge  of  the  Constitution. 
Even  more  —  as  showing  their  confidence,  while  in  all  else 
our  government  is  one  of  checks  and  balances,  no  part  with- 
out restraint,  to  the  judiciary  all  is  given ;  they  are  an  abso- 
lute tyranny  if  they  will.  To  execute  their  process,  the 
sheriffs,  with  their  posse,  absorb  the  whole  power  of  the 
State.  Our  Supreme  Court  is  above  our  Constitution  and 
laws,  for  it  interprets  both  at  its  will.  From  its  decrees 
there  is  no  appeal,  except  to  revolution  or  its  equivalent. 
Our  only  reliance  —  and  it  has  always  been  and  is,  in  this 
Commonwealth,  a  sure  one  —  is  in  the  learning,  ability,  and 
above  all,  in  the  integrity  of  purpose  of  our  judges.  We  regard 
that  court  with  a  just  pride.  So  of  our  other  courts,  changing 
as  they  have  and  must,  as  the  increasing  need  and  want  of  our 
increasing  and  changing  business   and  population  demand. 
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The  memory  of  all  which  are  gone  is  fresh  and  green.  The 
names  upon  their  rolls  are  everywhere  known  and  honored. 
In  all  changes,  the  judiciary  has  been  the  same.  It  has  been, 
as  it  is  to-day,  an  organization  of  upright,  learned,  and  earnest 
men.  Their  duties  have  been  performed  fearlessly,  ably,  and 
well.  In  one  thing  their  duties  have  been  rendered  much 
easier.  The  humanity  of  our  legislators,  and  the  wise,  gener- 
ous, and  noble  policy  of  your  rulers  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  your  predecessors,  has  relieved  the  judges  of  your  crim- 
inal court  from  their  hardest  and  crudest  duty.  For  while  I 
hold,  in  its  strictest  sense,  that  the  object  of  criminal  law  is 
not  the  reformation  or  assistance  of  the  criminal,  but  the 
security  of  the  state  —  that  the  judge  who  loses  sight  of  the 
latter  in  his  desire  for  the  former,  does  what  he  has  no  right 
to  do,  in  sacrificing  the  state,  whose  servant  he  is,  to  the 
individual,  whose  servant  he  is  not  —  yet  it  must  be  very  hard 
to  feel  that  in  performing  this  duty,  you  are  punishing  the  soul 
as  well  as  the  body ;  and  that  the  poor  wretch,  whom  vicious 
propensities  or  early  neglect  have  driven  into  crime,  will  leave 
your  sentence  more  wicked  and  hardened  than  when  it  began. 
Thanks  to  the  policy  of  your  State  and  city,  with  its  admi- 
rably graded  institutions,  from  that "  model "  at  South  Boston 
to  the  reform  school  upon  the  island,  your  judges  need  no 
longer  send  the  unfortunate  victim  of  appetite  to  herd  indis- 
criminately with  persons  hardened  in  crime,  or  give  to  the 
poor  child  his  first  and  only  education  at  the  hands  of  thieves 
and  prostitutes.  Earlier  judges  were  obliged  to  this  as  a 
duty.  It  is  easier  to  feel,  as  we  can  now,  that  in  punishing 
crime,  and  terrifying  from  evil  doing,  we  are  at  the  same  time 
doing  what  is  best  for  the  criminal  himself,  and  that  justice 
and  mercy  can  walk  hand  in  hand. 

Begging  pardon,  Mr.  Mayor,  for  having  detained  you  so 
long,  I  take  my  seat. 
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Sixth  regular  sentiment: 

The  Cotton  States  —  Producers  of  the  staple  we  consume,  and  con- 
sumers of  the  manufactures  we  produce.  May  the  reciprocal  tie  of  the 
Union,  which  springs  from  our  mutually  advantageous  commerce,  be 
cemented  by  continued  warm  and  generous  social  relations. 

Gen.  Palfrey,  of  New  Orleans,  responded  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  : — I  must  confess  I  am  taken  entirely  by 
surprise  in  being  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  toast.  Al- 
though I  am  a  military  man,  and  contrary  as  I  know  it  is 
to  military  rules,  I  assure  you  I  am  taken  by  surprise,  and  I 
feel  that  I  cannot  do  justice  to  my  feelings  and  to  the  senti- 
ment under  the  circumstances.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  my  fellow-citizens  when  I  say 
every  one  of  them  cannot  fail  to  reciprocate,  without  a  single 
exception,  every  word  contained  in  the  toast  just  read.  I 
assure  you,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  happy  in  having  an 
opportunity  to  join  you  in  the  observances  of  the  day.  It 
is  peculiarly  interesting  to  me,  from  the  fact  that  I  am  a 
native  of  the  town  of  Boston.  I  was  born  within  a  few 
squares  of  this  building,  and  in  the  year  1810  I  removed  to 
New  Orleans.  I  say  the  present  occasion  is  peculiarly  in- 
teresting to  me,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  the  right  to  call  you 
my  fellow-citizens,  although  I  have  the  pleasure  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  but  very  few  here  present.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  who  addressed  you,  declared  that  he  was  willing 
that  the  bugle  should  sound  a  truce  to  political  warfare,  and 
I  must  say  I  join  with  him  heart  and  soul  in  that  sentiment. 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  to  which  I  should  like  to  allude 
more  particularly,  had  I  not  been  called  on  so  unexpectedly, 
and  that  is,  that  I  think  it  is  peculiarly  a  hard  case  for  a 
man  who  has  been  a  citizen  of  the  South  for  fifty  years,  who 
was  born  in  Boston,  is  an  American  citizen,  and  enjoys  the 
protection  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  to  return  to  his  native 
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city  and  hear  such  sentiments  promulgated  as  I  have  been 
obliged  to  listen  to  in  the  Music  Hall  to-day.  Now,  perhaps, 
I  stand  alone  in  the  expression  of  such  an  opinion,  but  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  say  a  word  concerning  the  matter.  I  have 
my  own  opinions  and  you  have  yours.  Bunker  Hill  is  ours 
as  well  as  yours,  and  King's  Mountain  yours  as  well  as  ours. 
Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  for  what  I  say  is  in 
sorrow  and  not  in  anger.     In  conclusion,  I  will  give  you — 

Boston  and  New  Orleans  —  Two  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the 
United  States  —  linked  together  by  the  strongest  tie  of  commercial  in- 
terest —  may  they  always  be  ready,  as  in  times  past,  to  defend  the 
principles  of  our  glorious  and  happy  Union. 

Seventh  regular  sentiment : 

The  Orator  of  the  Day  —  His  eloquent  address  adds  fresh  laurels  to 
the  name  of  Sumner,  already  twice  distinguished  by  a  father  and 
brother  on  the  roll  of  the  orators  of  Boston. 

George  Sumner,  Esq.,  the  orator  of  the  day,  respond- 
ed as  follows  : 

I  am  deeply  grateful,  Mr.  Mayor  and  Fellow-Citizens,  for 
the  manner  in  which  this  sentiment  has  been  received,  as  it 
shows  that  the  memory  of  my  honored  father,  and  the  name 
of  my  absent  brother,  are  fresh  in  your  minds.  The  allusion 
to  my  father  gratifies  not  alone  my  filial  feelings,  but  those 
which  I  have  as  a  citizen  of  Boston,  glad  to  see  honor  ren- 
dered to  every  example  of  integrity,  justice  and  patriotism. 
Ton  have  spoken  of  him  as  one  of  the  orators  of  Boston. 
May  I  be  permitted  to  recall  an  occasion  (not  the  fourth  of 
July)  on  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  he  spoke  also  for  Boston 
and  with  a  certain  eloquence. 

In  1812,  the  dominant  interest  of  our  city  was  strongly 
opposed  to  a  war  with  England.  At  that  time,  a  call  was 
made  for  a  national  loan,  and  subscription  books  were  sent 
to  Boston.     These  were  received  in  no  complimentary  man- 
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ner.  In  that  street  which  witnessed  the  first  conflict  between 
British  troops  and  American  citizens,  it  was  stated  that  no 
money  would  be  given  in  Boston — and,  moreover,  that  any 
one  who  subscribed  to  the  loan  should  be  stigmatized.  These 
menaces  had  their  effect.  Days  rolled  on,  no  money  came, 
and  the  jeers  of  the  street  were  redoubled.  At  that  moment, 
my  father,  then  a  young  lawyer,  sold  some  property,  got 
together  what  money  he  could  command,  paid  it  to  the  agent 
of  the  national  treasury,  and  put  his  name,  solitary  and  alone, 
upon  the  stigmatized  list. 

Two  days  after,  the  impulsive,  warm-hearted,  civic  hero  of 
our  Revolution,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  party  never  rose  supe- 
rior to  patriotism,  the  venerable  John  Adams,  came  from 
Quincy  and  put  his  name  also  on  the  list. 

The  subscription  of  my  father  was  not  large  —  it  was  the 
young  lawyer's  mite  —  but  in  standing  forward  when  the 
national  honor  had  been  attacked,  and  in  doing  a  patriotic 
act,  in  presence  of  menace,  there  was  a  civic  courage,  which  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  remembering  with  a  certain 
satisfaction.  On  that  occasion,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  was 
the  real  orator  of  Boston,  speaking  by  action,  not  perhaps 
the  dominant  or  the  fashionable  sentiment  of  the  moment,  but 
the  sober  second-thought  of  this  great  city ;  which  is  always 
true  to  the  national  honor,  and  true  to  the  principles  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republic. 

I  shall  not  follow  the  gentleman  who  has  just  preceded  me 
in  any  discussion.  This  is  Faneuil  Hall,  and  this  is  the  City 
of  Boston.  I  congratulate  him  on  being  where  every  man  is 
free  to  express  his  opinions.  In  so  much  of  what  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  say  this  day  in  another  place,  as  regards  recent 
events  in  our  own  country,  I  am  supported  by  Jefferson,  by 
Hamilton,  by  Story,  and  by  the  great  jurist  of  Louisiana,  Ed- 
ward Livingston.     With  them  I  am  content  to  stand  or  fall. 

In  every  part  of  Europe,  but  more  especially  in  France,  I 
have  remarked,  Mr.  Mayor,  the  honor  paid  to   our  native 
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city.  Landing  at  Boulogne,  I  found  myself  passing  through 
the  rue  de  Boston;  and  in  two  other  cities  of  France  found  the 
dear  old  name  upon  street  corners.  This  honor  is  thus  ren- 
dered on  account  of  the  example  given  by  Boston  in  her 
sacrifices  for  liberty ;  and  because  she  has  always  recognized 
the  necessity  of  basing  her  liberty  firmly  upon  law ;  and  as 
the  guaranty  of  this,  of  keeping  the  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  functions  separated  from  each  other. 
Permit  me,  sir,  to  propose  as  a  sentiment : 

The  City  of  Boston  —  The  first  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  liberties  of 
the  whole  country ;  the  firmest  in  maintaining  the  Union  formed  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  Liberty  to  all. 

Eighth  regular  sentiment: 

The  New  England  Clergy  —  Who  instructed  their  people  that  resists 
ance  to  tyranny  was  obedience  to  God. 

Rev.  R  H.  Neale,  D.D.,  chaplain  of  the  day,  re- 
sponded.    He  spoke  substantially  as  follows : 

In  regard  to  the  New  England  clergy,  he  was  happy  to 
say,  that  they  went  for  the  right  —  for  the  great  principles 
of  civil  and  religions  liberty  —  for  the  constitution  and  the 
Union,  God  and  their  native  land. 

Turning  to  the  picture  of  Webster  replying  to  Hayne, 
which  is  suspended  behind  the  rostrum,  the  reverend  gentle- 
man remarked  that  he  spent  his  youthful  days  in  Washington, 
and  witnessed  the  scene  here  portrayed,  and  heard  that 
address,  in  which  was  first  uttered  that  great  sentiment, 
11  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable." 
Although  an  admirable  picture,  yet  it  fails  to  convey  a  full 
conception  of  that  august  and  memorable  occasion.  The 
mien  of  Calhoun,  and  Clay,  and  Hayne,  the  coolness  of  the 
great  orator,  the  fire  of  his  eye,  the  breathless  attention  and 
12 
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eager  interest  of  the  crowd  of  listeners,  and  other  pecu- 
liarities which  contributed  to  give  that  event  a  thrilling  in- 
terest to  every  participator,  could  not  be  written  —  could 
not  be  painted. 

An  amusing  incident  happened  to  Mr.  Webster  just  after 
the  great  speech,  which  he  would  relate.  For  the  purpose 
of  a  little  relaxation,  Mr.  Webster  went  down  into  Virginia 
with  some  friends.  They  called  at  a  farm  house  and  asked 
for  some  milk  and  water  to  drink.  The  good  woman  of  the 
house  went  to  get  some.  Her  husband,  who  had  been  in- 
tently reading  a  newspaper  containing  Mr.  Webster's  speech, 
asked  Mr.  W.,  "  Do  you  know  Webster."  "Yes,  I  believe  I 
do/'  was  the  reply.  "  Well,  how  does  he  look  ?  "  "  Rather 
savage,"  said  Mr.  Webster ;  "  they  say  he  looks  like  me." 
"  Well,  are  you  Webster  ?  "  "  Yes,  they  say  I  am,  and  I 
suppose  it  is  so."  By  this  time  the  wife  came  in  with  the 
milk  and  water.  "  Carry  that  back,  carry  that  back ! "  said 
the  husband ;  "  this  is  Daniel  Webster.  Make  a  pitcher  of 
hailstorm;  nothing  but  hail-storm  will  do  for  Webster." 

The  speaker  said  he  did  not  wonder  at  the  diversity  of 
opinion  which  exists  in  regard  to  Powers'  statue  of  Webster. 
No  likeness  would  come  up  to  our  ideas  of  him.  The 
speaker  had  seen  many  pictures  of  him  —  and  some  very 
fine  ones — but  not  one  had  satisfied  him.  The  admirers  of 
Louis  XIV.,  —  the  Grand  Monarque  —  conceived  the  most 
exalted  ideas  of  him ;  and,  after  his  decease,  they  were  not 
satisfied  with  any  portrait  of  him.  They  remembered  him 
as  a  man  of  majestic  proportions  and  kindly  presence.  To 
settle  the  matter,  his  body  was  measured,  and  found  to  be 
but  five  feet  ten  inches  high.  So  of  our  estimate  of  those 
we  admire.  There  is  a  presence,  a  bearing,  a  look  about 
them  which  greatly  elevates  them  in  our  conceptions.  He 
was  glad  that  Mr.  Powers'  statue  was  to  be  placed  in  the 
State  House  Grounds.  The  statue  will  not  be  judged  by 
posterity  by  the  cut  of  the  coat  or  the  pantaloons.     It  will 
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form  its  own  idea  of  Webster  from  his  intellect.  Mind  is 
the  standard  of  the  man. 

Ninth  regular  sentiment : 

The  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  —  Who  fearlessly 
"  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor  "  to  secure 
to  grateful  millions  the  blessing  of  Freedom. 

Mr.  George  H.  Cumings  responded  as  follows : 

I  am  very  well  aware,  sir,  that  the  honor  of  responding  to 
the  sentiment  just  given  is  owing  wholly  to  the  accidental 
position  which  I  have  held  to-day,  by  the  courtesy  of  your 
committee.  You  have  alluded,  sir,  to  that  band  of  heroes 
whose  signatures  are  familiar  to  every  intelligent  American. 

Of  course,  from  a  person  of  my  age  and  inexperience,  no 
eulogy  can  be  expected  upon  those  illustrious  men  who,  by 
one  act,  linked  themselves  to  a  glorious  immortality. 

Perhaps  there  was  never  anybody  of  men  to  whom  Collins, 
beautiful  ode  is  more  applicable — 

"  By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung ; 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung ; 
There  honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay ; 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there  ! " 

Begging,  therefore,  to  be  excused  from  any  direct  response 
to  the  sentiment,  I  will  ask  your  permission  to  mention  one 
historical  fact  in  relation  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  may,  perhaps,  interest  some  present.  Among  the 
incidents  connected  with  the  promulgation  of  the  Declaration 
is  the  circumstance  that  its  first  public  reader  in  Massachu- 
setts was  the  celebrated  Isaiah  Thomas,  a  Boston  boy,  Mr. 
Mayor.  On  the  14th  of  July,  1776,  the  express-rider  carry- 
ing the  Declaration  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston,  stopped  at 
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Worcester,  and  waited  until  Thomas  read  the  sacred  instru- 
ment, from  the  meeting-house  steps,  to  the  listening  citizens, 
who  received  it  with  every  demonstration  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness. The  year  before  he  had  earned  the  proud  distinction 
of  being  one  of  the  twelve  proscribed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. During  the  subsequent  years  of  the  war,  this  patriot 
printer  and  philanthropist  continued  one  of  the  most  active 
whigs  of  the  province ;  and  the  closing  years  of  his  long  and 
honorable  life  were  devoted  to  the  collection  of  an  immense 
mass  of  documents  relating  to  our  colonial  and  revolutionary 
history,  and  to  the  founding  of  that  truly  national  institution, 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  Without  trespassing 
further  upon  your  time,  I  will  propose,  as  a  sequel  to  the  last 
regular  sentiment : 

The  First  Reader  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  the  Old 
Bay  State  —  An  antiquarian,  philanthropist,  patriot,  he  has  won  a  worthy 
place  iu  the  history  of  our  country  ;  may  the  youth  of  the  present  age 
emulate  the  manly  independence  of  his  character,  and  strive,  with  the 
same  purity  of  purpose,  to  keep  undimmed  the  reputation  of  our  ancient 
commonwealth. 

Tenth  regular  sentiment: 

The  Armies  of  the  Revolution  —  No  perils  dismayed,  no  hardships 
disheartened  the  heroes  of  liberty — they  confided  in  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
who  aided  them  to  triumph. 

No  response  was  made,  and  the  next  sentiment  was 
read. 

Eleventh   regular  toast; 

Our  Navy  of  Both  Centuries  —  The  bold  exploits  of  Manly,  Paul 
Jones  and  Commodore  Truxton,  were  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  glorious 
achievements  of  Preble  and  Decatur,  of  Perry  and  Stewart,  Bainbridge 
and  Hull. 
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Hon.  Thomas  Russell,  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court, 
responded  substantially  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Mayor  : — I  have  little  right  to  respond  to  such  a 
sentiment.  I  have  cruised  sometimes  in  Boston  Bay,  but 
have  never  performed  any  greater  naval  exploit  than  the 
capture  of  a  poor  ballast  sloop,  poaching  on  Gallop's  Island. 
But  to-day  we  are  allowed  to  boast  of  our  ancestors ;  and 
I  can  tell  of  one,  who  in  '76  commanded  a  ship,  charged 
with  revolutionary  thunders ;  and  when  in  a  contest  with  a 
superior  force,  two  of  his  men  deserted  their  guns,  he  killed 
them  with  his  own  sword,  saying  by  his  acts,  what  we  should 
all  echo  in  words,  "Better  a  dead  corpse  than  a  living 
traitor." 

We  have  hardly  done  full  justice  to  the  naval  heroes  of 
the  War  of  Independence,  whose  courage  and  skill  in  a 
hundred  fights  did  so  much  to  tear  the  red  cross  from  the 
shores  of  the  American  continent, 

"  And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there." 

To  the  gallant  exploits  of  our  navy  in  the  war  of  1812,  we 
have  done  full  justice.  The  world  was  startled  at  the 
thunders  which  shook  the  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  we  shall  never  tire  of  reading  and  recounting  those 
brilliant  victories,  which  were  needed  to  complete  the  inde- 
pendence of  America,  and  which  breathed  into  her  the  life 
of  a  new  national  existence. 

We  may  well  be  proud  that  while  Boston  and  Massachu- 
setts disliked  and  opposed  the  war  of  1812,  they  did  so 
much  to  swell  its  glories  by  the  noble  hearts  that  crowded 
the  decks  of  our  frigates,  and  won  victory  for  our  country. 
Our  fathers  knew  that  war  to  be  just.  They  didn't  all  be- 
lieve it  necessary  or  expedient.  But  they  made  it  glorious ; 
and  even  now  we  reap  the  fruits  of  their  valor. 
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The  insulting  Right  of  Search  has  been  given  up ;  and  our 
flag  protects  the  sailor  who  floats  under  its  shadow.  It  is  the 
often-repeated  boast  of  England  that  "  the  poor  man's  house 
is  his  castle,"  which  the  monarch  of  England  dare  not  enter. 
Our  sailor  need  not  retire  to  such  a  castle.  The  frail  bunt- 
ing that  waves  over  his  head  protects  him  from  the  touch 
of  a  hostile  hand.  One  triumph  remains  to  be  achieved  — 
to  be  gained,  I  trust,  without  burning  a  pound  of  powder,  or 
spilling  one  drop  of  blood.  The  recognition  of  the  right  of 
every  man  to  choose  his  own  country;  the  settled  inter- 
national law,  that  when  a  man,  from  whatever  nation  he 
comes,  has  been  clothed  with  the  panoply  of  American  citizen- 
ship, he  shall  henceforth  be  forever  free  from  all  claims  of 
allegiance  to  any  other  power. 

And  now  I  am  reminded  that  we  need  not  go  back  to 
1775,  nor  even  to  1812,  to  find  an  American  naval  victory. 
I  know  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  conduct  of  the 
gallant  Captain  Ingraham,  when  he  gave  the  protection  of  the 
American  flag  to  an  exile  in  a  far  off  land,  and  taught  the 
despots  of  Europe  that  the  mere  shadow  of  American  citizen- 
ship was  armor  of  proof  to  the  poorest  wanderer,  was  as 
truly  a  moral  victory  for  America  as  if  he  had  taken  a  score 
of  hostile  ships,  or  added  ten  thousand  miles  of  fertile  terri- 
tory to  her  expanding  borders.  And  if  Captain  Ingraham 
had  been  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force,  and  had  gone 
down,  as  he  would  have  gone  down,  beneath  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Levant,  with  his  flag  still  flying,  unconquered  even  in 
death,  who  wouldn't  have  hailed  the  loss  of  his  vessel  as  an 
American  victory  ?  who  wouldn't  have  been  willing  to  inscribe 
his  name  with  the  names  of  Perry  and  Bainbridge  and  De- 
catur ? 

I  honor  Great  Britain  for  her  many  national  virtues.  We 
can  afford  to  be  generous  to  her  on  the  fourth  of  July ;  and 
it  is  no  treason  to  "  Hail  Columbia  "  that  our  hearts  warm  a 
little  to  "  God  save  the  Queen."     And,  most  of  all,  I  honor 
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England  for  the  protection  which  she  affords  to  the  poorest 
of  her  subjects  in  the  most  distant  lands.  In  whatever  seas 
her  mariners  may  wander,  they  can  always  feel  that  her 
mighty  arm  is  ready  to  be  laid  bare  in  their  defence. 

Let  us  imitate  her;  let  us  surpass  her  in  this  and  in  every 
noble  quality.  What  she  does  for  native  subjects,  let  us  do 
for  adopted  children.  And  may  the  day  soon  come,  —  the 
day  will  soon  come,  when  our  country  shall  say  to  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  as  Captain  Ingraham  said  to 
Martiu  Kozsta,  "Do  you  ask  protection  as  an  American 
citizen?     You  shall  have  it." 

Twelfth  regular  sentiment : 

The  Soldiers  of  Massachusetts  —  Ever  ready  at  the  call  of  their 
country,  they  cheerfullly  laid  down  their  lives  to  secure  its  independence ; 
and  should  its  honor  or  safety  again  demand  their  services,  they  will 
prove  by  their  endurance,  discipline,  and  valor,  that  they  are  not  degen- 
erate from  the  example  of  their  fathers. 

Col.  Cowdin  was  to  respond  to  this  toast,  but  being 
obliged  to  withdraw,  he  left  a  sentiment,  which  was 
read,  as  follows : 

The  City  of  Boston  —  Distinguished  for  her  liberality  in  her  annual 
appropriation  for  the  proper  celebration  of  our  National  Independence. 
May  her  citizens  ever  sustain  the  principles  promulgated  by  the  patriots 
of  76. 

Thirteenth  regular  sentiment  : 

The  Freedom  of  the  seas  —  Never  to  be  surrendered  while  our  na- 
tional flag  floats  from  the  mast-head. 

A  song,  written  by  Dr.  H.  G.  Clark,  (music  com- 
posed by  Julius  Eichberg,)  was  sung  by  Mr.  George 
Wright,  Jr.,  as  follows,  and  was  received  with  great 
favor : 
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Run  up  our  flag  on  every  mast! 

Fling  out  to  every  breeze! 
For  proud  old  England  yields  at  last 

The  freedom  of  the  seas! 

Run  up  our  flag,  &c. 

Upon  its  folds  of  heavenly  blue 

Sprinkle  the  stars  of  night? 
And  pour  the  glorious  sunlight  through 

Its  bars  of  red  and  white. 
Upon  its  folds,  &c. 

Our  Eagle  greets  the  rising  sun ! 

And  on  the  distant  sea, 
Telling  of  peaceful  victory  won, 

Our  flag  is  flouting  free! 

Our  Eagle  greets,  &c. 

u  No  Right  of  Search!  "  forevermore 

Unchallenged  on  the  sea, 
Our  ships  shall  sail  from  shore  to  shore, 

Whate'er  their  errand  be ! 

No  right  of  search,  &c. 

Run  up  our  flag  on  every  mast! 

Fling  out  to  every  breeze! 
For  proud  old  England  yields  at  last 

The  freedom  of  the  seas! 

Run  up  our  flag,  &c. 


Fourteenth  regular  sentiment : 

Spain  —  Ever  to  be  remembered  as  the  discoverer  of  the  American 
Continent.     We  welcome  her  representative  to  our  national  festival. 

The  Spanish  Consul,  Louis  Lopez  de  Arzay  y  Noel,  re- 
plied briefly.  He  knew  of  no  government,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  England,  which  received  more 
commendation  from  Spain  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  He  hoped  that  the  present  peaceful  relations 
between  the  two  countries  would  forever  remain  un- 
broken. 

His  Honor  the  Mayor,  said  there  was  a  venerable 
gentleman  present,  Mr.   Samuel  Yendell,*  an  old  de- 

*  The  following  extracts  are  made  from  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Hon. 
J.  T.  Buckingham,  published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Gazette,  giving  some 
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fender  of  our  natioDal  rights  on  the  ocean,  for  whom  he 
would  ask  the  company  to  give  three  hearty  cheers, 
which  were  given  with  much  spirit 

account  of  Mr.  Yendell's  life,  and  exhibiting  a  reason  for  the  interest  which 
is  manifested  in  his  welfare : 

"Samuel  Yendell  was  born  in  Boston,  March  15,  1769.  His  father 
was  also  a  native  of  Boston,  a  mechanic,  and  probably  not  in  very  prosper- 
ous circumstances,  for  the  son  was  obliged  to  provide  for  himself  at  a  very 
early  age.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  that  is,  in  1782,  he  was  one  of  the  crew  of 
the  frigate  Tartar,  which  was  then  cruising  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  made 
several  prizes  of  British  merchant  vessels.  After  serving  six  months  on  board 
the  Tartar,  he  became  an  apprentice  to  a  boat-builder,  with  whom  he  served 
till  twenty-one.  In  1791,  he  sailed  with  Capt.  Robert  Gray,  in  the  capacity 
of  ship-carpenter  on  board  the  ship  Columbia.  It  was  during  this  voyage  that 
Capt.  Gray  discovered,  and  with  his  ship  and  crew  entered,  the  "  Oregon," 
or  "  Great  River  of  the  West,"  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  his  ship.  This 
incident,  which  has  rendered  the  ship  and  its  commander  memorable  in  our 
commercial  and  political  history,  happened  on  the  13th  of  May,  1792.  Mr. 
Yendell  has  preserved  a  number  of  pictures,  taken  by  one  of  his  shipmates, 
of  the  natural  scenery  of  the  islands  which  they  visited  in  the  course  of  their 
voyage  —  all  which  he  is  pleased  to  show  to  the  friends  who  visit  him,  and 
gives  a  very  intelligent  description  of  rencontres  with  the  natives  of  those 
barbarous  regions.  He  was  one  of  the  workmen  employed  in  building  and 
launching  the  frigate  Constitution,  in  1797  and  1798.  He  is  the  only  survivor 
of  the  crew  of  the  Columbia,  and  it  is  believed  that,  of  all  the  mechanics 
employed  on  the  Constitution,  but  very  few  remain  to  tell  us  of  the  fact,  and 

entertain  their  hearers  with  details  of  their  labors 

"  From  the  beginning  of  his  busy  life,  Mr.  Yendell  has  been  remarked  for 
industry,  honesty,  and  other  virtues,  not  the  least  of  which  is  temperance. 
He  was  never  known  to  drink  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind,  nor  to  provide 

it  for  the  workmen  he  employed 

u  This  venerable  old  man,  now  past  the  age  of  ninety,  receives  a  small 
pension  from  the  government,  in  consideration  of  his  patriotic  youthful  service 
on  board  the  Tartar.  His  physical  faculties  seem  to  have  suffered  no  decay 
but  such  as  is  inevitable,  and  are  in  as  perfect  a  condition  as  a  healthy  and 
cheerful  temperament  can  promise  to  a  survivor  of  three  generations.  His 
memory,  too,  is  capacious  and  retentive.  He  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  though  not  the 
senior  in  membership,  which  dates  from  1816.  He  has  always  been  punctual 
in  his  attendance  on  the  meetings,  and  fulfilled  all  the  duties  required  of  him 
as  a  member.  He  has  never  sought  or  desired  popularity,  but  he  has  attained 
13 
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After  the  proposal  of  one  or  two  volunteer  senti- 
ments, and  rounds  of  cheers  for  the  Mayor  and  the 
Toast-Master,  the  company  separated, 

all  be  wished  —  tbe  character  of  a  worthy  and  honest  man.  He  takes  pleas- 
ure in  seeing  and  conversing  with  friends ;  he  salutes  them  with  cordiality, 
and  entertains  them  with  reminiscences,  without  the  infliction  of  tedious 
garrulity.    He  is  truly  an  interesting  relic  of  the  past." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


In  reply  to  the  invitations  sent  to  persons  distin- 
guished in  political,  military  and  literary  walks  of 
life,  numerous  letters  of  regret  on  account  of  in- 
ability to  be  present,  were  received.  The  following 
are  some  of  them:  — 

Washington,  June  28,  1859. 
Gentlemen  :  —  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  honor  you  have 
done  me,  by  inviting  me  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  approaching 
anniversary  of  American  Independence  by  service  in  the  Music  Hall, 
and  by  a  dinner  at  Faneuil  Hall,  and  to  express  my  regret  that  the 
pressure  of  official  business  will  prevent  me  from  being  present  upon 
that  interesting  occasion. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

LEW.  CASS. 
Fred.  W.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  Mayor,  and  Committee,  &c, 

Gentlemen  :  —  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  sending 
me  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  services  and  the  dinner,  on  the 
birth-day  of  our  Independence. 

The  state  of  my  health  prevents  me  from  accepting  your  invita- 
tion, but  it  does  not  prevent  me  from  expressing  my  heartfelt  thank- 
fulness to  a  kind  Providence  that  this  glorious  day  returns  upon  us, 
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finding  our  beloved  city  in  the  enjoyment  of  so  good  a  government, 
and  in  so  much  health,  prosperity  and  happiness;  nor  from  breathing 
the  fervent  aspiration  —  "  JSsto  perpelua  !  " 
With  much   respect  and  esteem, 

a  native,  and  for  fifty  years  a  minister  of  Boston, 

CHAS.  LOWELL. 
Elm  wood,  July  1,  1859. 

Summer  Street,  June  28,  1859. 
Gentlemen  :  —  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  honor  of  an 
invitation  to  the  celebration  of  the  approaching  anniversary  of  the 
National  Independence,  by  the  City  Council.  Should  the  state  of 
my  family  permit,  it  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  be  present  on 
the  ever  interesting  and  important  occasion. 

I  remain,  gentlemen, 
With  the  best  wishes  for  a  prosperous  celebration, 

Your  fellow-citizen  and  friend, 

EDWAKD  EVERETT. 

His  Honor  the  Mayor,  and  Committee,  &c. 

Natick,  July  2,  1859. 
Gents:  It  will  not  be  in  my  power,  owing  to  an  engagement  at 
Lawrence,  to  accept  your  kind  invitation  to  unite  with  the  City 
Authorities  of  Boston  in  the  celebration  of  the  coming  anniversary 
of  National  Independence.  I  assure  you  that  it  would  afford  me 
great  pleasure  to  be  with  you,  and  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for 
your  kind  invitation. 

Yours,  truly, 

HENRY  WILSON. 
To  Hon.  F.  W.  Lincoln,  Jr., 

and  other  gentlemen  of  the  Committee. 

Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs, 
July  8, 1859. 
Hon.  Frederick  W.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  Mayor,  &c.  &c. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have   this  day  received  your  kind   invitation  to   be 
present  at  your  city  celebration  of  the  Fourth. 
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It  is  a  little  too  late  for  acceptance  or  for  a  toast,  but  it  is  not  too 
late  to  express  my  thanks  for  jour  kind  remembrance  of  me,  nor  my 
deep  interest  in  the  honor  and  renown  of  the  City  of  Boston  —  more 
dear  to  me  now  than  ever,  since  I  see  its  excellencies  by  the  light  of 
contrast. 

I  remain,  faithfully  and  truly  yours, 

HORACE  MANN. 

Springfield,  June  29,  1859. 
Sir  : — It  would  give  me  great  satisfaction  to  make  my  respects  to 
the  authorities  of  my  native  city,  by  accepting  their  invitation  for  the 
4th  of  July,  but  public  duties  here  forbid  it. 
With  high  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  B.  CALHOUN. 
His  Honor  Mayor  Lincoln. 

New  Bedford,  June  23,  1859. 
Gentlemen  : — I  have  received  your  note  of  invitation  to  attend  your 
celebration  of  4th  July  at  Music  Hall,  and  to  unite  with  you  at  dinner  at 
Faneuil  Hall ;  and  if  I  had  not  already  made  private  engagements  for 
the  day,  I  would  gladly  accept  But  I  am  compelled  to  decline  your 
kind  invitation,  and  remain,  very  sincerely, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

THOMAS  D.  ELIOT. 
His  Honor  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  &c,  &c. 

New  Bedford,  June  29,  1859. 
Gentlemen  : — Your  polite  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  celebration 
of  the  approaching  anniversary  of  American   Independence  was  duly 
received. 

As  that  day  is  also  to  be  commemorated  by  our  citizens  by  a  public 
celebration,  I  am  necessarily  obliged  to  decline  its  acceptance. 
Very  respectfully,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WILLARD  NYE. 
Hon.  Frederick  W.  Lincoln,  Jr., 

and  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  && 
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EYENTS  OF  THE  CELEBRATION. 


The  initiatory  steps  for  a  celebration  of  the  anniversary 
of  American  Independence  were  taken  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  a  Joint  Special  Committee  was  appointed  to 
make  suitable  arrangements,  consisting  of  Aldermen  Willis, 
Amory,  Atkins,  Allen,  Crane,  Holbrook  and  Bailey,  with 
Councilmen  Doherty,  Robbins,  W.  C.  Burgess,  Faxon,  Slade, 
Drake,  Frederick,  Page,  Carpenter,  Cowdin,  Paul  and  James. 
By  invitation  of  this  Committee  His  Honor  the  Mayor 
cooperated  with  them  in  the  active  discharge  of  their 
duties.  The  labor  of  preparation  was  divided  among  six- 
teen sub-committees,  whose  doings  were  ratified  by  the 
full  Committee,  and  thus  a  complete  programme  was  filled 
up,  and  caused  to  be  published  to  the  citizens  at  large. 

DECORATIONS. 

Faneuil  Hall,  City  Hall,  and  the  entrances  to  the  Com- 
mon were  tastefully  decorated  by  Messrs.  Lamprell  & 
Marble. 

A  magnificent  arch  of  flags  decorated  the  main  entrance 
to  Faneuil  Hall.  In  the  main  hall,  festoons  of  various  col- 
ored bunting  descended  from  a  firmament  of  stars  on  a 
blue  field  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  to  the  several  pil- 
lars. Flags  of  all  nations  were  gathered  in  tasteful  fes- 
toons at  the  windows,  interspersed  with  shields,  and  on 
each   pillar  were   appropriately   draped    flags   of   different 
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nations,  American  flags  appearing  in  the  centre.  Surmount- 
ing all  of  these,  and  projecting  from  the  cornice,  were 
small  American  flags  on  staffs  with  gilt  ornaments,  while 
below,  red,  white  and  blue  bunting  extended  entirely  around 
the  hall,  passing  above  and  below  the  picture  of  Webster 
replying  to  Hayne.  Around  the  galleries  were  panels  of 
blue  and  gold,  bearing  the  names  of  all  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Washing- 
ton, which  was  on  an  arch  of  velvet,  extending  either  side 
of  and  spanning  the  clock  on  the  front  of  the  east  gallery, 
and  with  which,  on  the  same  ground,  was  the  motto,  "  In- 
dependence declared  July  4,  1776."  The  large  eagle  over 
the  clock  was  surrounded  with  a  glory  of  flags,  and  the 
doors  to  the  galleries  were  appropriately  draped.  On  the 
outside  of  the  hall  was  a  large  flag  extending  from  the 
centre,  and  numerous  smaller  ones  from  windows,  while  on 
another  line  of  flags  was  the  motto,  "  This  day  is  sacred 
to  the  liberty  and  rights  of  irankind."  And  on  the  reverse 
was  "  July  4,  1776."  The  platform  in  the  hall  was  beau- 
tifully decorated  with  flowers. 

The  City  Hall  was  gaily  decorated  outwardly.  Pour 
flagstaffs  were  erected  on  the  roof;  a  large  American  flag 
floated  from  the  cupola,  on  the  centre  apex  staff  the  Amer- 
ican Jack,  on  each  wing  smaller  American  flags,  and  from  the 
staff  on  the  centre  to  the  base  of  each  staff  on  the  Wings 
were  extended  lines  of  smaller  flags.  From  each  window, 
front  and  rear,  staffs  projected  bearing  flags  of  all  nations, 
and  from  the  centre  apex  in  front  were  two  large  American 
flags,  draped  and  surmounted  by  a  glory  of  smaller  flags,  in 
the  centre   of  which  was   a  large  figure   of  the  City  Seal. 

A  large  Roman  arch  spanned  the  Park  street  entrance 
to  the  Common.  This  arch  was  bright  with  gold  and  varie- 
gated colors,  and  on  the  Park  street  front,  bore  in  letters  of 
gold  the  motto,  "  What  the  Fathers  gained  may  the  Sons 
preserve."      On  the  reverse   was  "July  4th,   1776."     On 
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the  keystone  to  the  arch  was  a  medallion  head  of  Washing- 
ton, and  on  the  pillars,  representations  of  ancient  war  im- 
plements, and  a  large  American  shield.  Surmounting  all, 
on  the  front,  was  a  representation  of  the  American  Eagle, 
supported  on  one  side  by  an  Indian  with  his  Pipe  of  Peace, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  Goddess  of  Liberty. 

Around  the  large  music  stand  on  the  Common  were  seven 
flagstaff's,  and  as  the  several  National  Airs  were  performed 
by  the  united  bands,  the  American,  English,  French,  Sardi- 
nian, Russian,  Austrian  and  German  flags  were  hoisted,  and 
remained  fluttering  in  the  breeze  throughout  the  day. 

From  the  Court  House  across  Court  street  was  a  line 
of  flags,  and  the  motto,  "  If  we  have  but  one  day  to  live, 
let  that  day  be  devoted  to  our  country."  On  the  reverse, 
"The  Freedom  and  Independence  of  America." 

Across  the  junction  of  Court,  Hanover  and  Howard  streets 
floated  numerous  flags,  and  the  motto,  "  Our  Fathers  of  J76." 
On  the  reverse,  "  They  nobly  dared  to  be  free." 

A  line  of  flags  extended  from  Tremont  Temple  across  to 
the  Tremont  House,  and  in  the  centre  was  the  motto,  "  Peace, 
Liberty  and  Independence  —  Our  glorious  inheritance."  On 
the  reverse,  "  July  4,  1859." 

Across  Union  street,  from  Campbell's  to  Chipman's  store, 
was  a  display  of  flags,  and  the  motto,  u  September  17,  1630. 
It  is  ordered  that  Trimountain  shall  be  called  Boston."  On 
the  reverse,  "  July  4,  1776.  A  day  never  to  be  forgotten  in 
the  annals  of  America." 

The  front  of  the  Museum  was  decorated  with  a  great 
variety  of  flags. 

The  Howard  Athenaeum  was  gaily  decorated  with  flags 
of  different  nations,  and  in  the  centre  in  front  was  a  very 
large  painting  of  the  Battle  of  Buena  Vista. 

Flags  floated  from  the  cupola  of  the  old  State  House,  also 
from  the  State  House  on  Beacon  Hill,  and  other  prominent 
points  in  the  city. 
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The  shipping  in  the  harbor  was  tastefully  and  abundantly 
decorated  with  flags  and  streamers. 

MORNING   CONCERT. 

With  the  agreeable  experience  of  two  years  to  sustain  the 
measure,  a  "  Grand  Military  Concert "  was  given  upon  the 
Common  at  8  A.  M.  by  a  body  of  sixty  musicians  from  Gil- 
more's  Band,  the  Germania  Band,  Hall's  Boston  Brass  Band, 
and  the  Brigade  Band,  the  entire  orchestra  lead  by  Mr.  B. 
A.  Burditt.  The  music  stand,  instead  of  being  on  the  Parade 
Ground  as  before,  was  erected  at  a  point  east  of  the  two 
hills,  and  a  more  admirable  position  could  hardly  have  been 
selected.  The  crowd  in  all  directions  was  immense,  some 
eight  or  ten  thousand  people  at  least  assembling  to  hear  the 
music,  and  frequent  hearty  applause  attested  the  acceptabil- 
ity of  the  entertainment.     The  programme  was  as  follows : — 

1.  Yankee  Doodle,  in  three  different  movements. 

2.  Marseilles  Hymn. 

3.  Kussian  National  Hymn. 

4.  Honor  to  Washington. 

5.  German  National  Hymn. 

6.  God  Save  the  Queen,  (accompanied  by  the  Guns  of 

the  Artillery.) 

7.  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

8.  Sardinian  National  Hymn. 

9.  Austrian  National  Hymn. 

10.  Hail  Columbia,  (accompanied  by  the  Guns  of  the  Light 

Artillery). 

11.  Finale— Old  Hundred. 

The  Light  Artillery  was  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Nims.  The  guns  were  fired  by  the  three  Lieutenants,  and 
to  them  is  the  credit  due  for  the  precision  exhibited  in  the 
salvos  that  so  heightened  the  effect  of  the  music  as  to  excite 
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the  warmest  enthusiasm  of  the  vast  assemblage.     The  con- 
cert closed  at  9  o'clock. 

MILITARY   REVIEW. 

As  soon  as  the  morning  concert  ended,  the  Second  Regi- 
ment of  Infantry",  Col.  Robert  Cowdin,  which  was  engaged  to 
escort  the  city  procession,  marched  upon  the  Common  to  be 
reviewed  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor.  Six  companies  were 
represented,  two  of  them,  the  Roxbury  City  Guard  and  the 
Union  Guard,  appearing  in  the  newly  adopted  gray  uniform 
of  the  regiment.  The  Independent  Fusileers  and  the  Wash- 
ington Light  Guard  wore  their  company  uniforms,  and  the 
Boston  Phalanx  and  Pulaski  Guards  wore  the  blue  regimen- 
tal uniform.  The  six  companies  turned  out  with  about  240 
men,  and  their  appearance  was  very  creditable. 

children's  celebration. 

The  Children's  Celebration  took  place,  as  last  year,  on  the 
Public  Garden,  and  under  the  charge  of  the  pastor  and 
teachers  of  the  Warren  street  Chapel.  Without  going  into 
a  minute  and  extended  account  of  particulars,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  success  of  the  affair  was  complete  in  all  particulars. 
The  threatening  clouds  of  the  early  morning  gave  way  to 
sunlight  before  it  was  time  for  the  festivities  to  commence, 
and  then  the  throng  of  men,  women  and  children  began  to 
pour  in.  The  garden  itself  never  looked  lovelier,  and  as  it 
was  decked  out  with  tents  and  flags,  and  fandangoes,  and 
gymnasiums,  and  other  fancy  structures,  there  was  no  mistak- 
ing the  holiday  appearances. 

The  separate  features  were  sufficiently  numerous  and  di- 
versified to  satisfy  all  varieties  of  taste  and  disposition.  In 
the  great  dancing  tent  the  Germania  orchestra  furnished 
music  to  which  thousands  of  juvenile  feet  tripped  lightly 
and  joyously,  for  hours  together,  and  the  older  people  looked 
on  from  the  raised  platform  with  scarcely  less  delight  than 
that  experienced  by  the  little  ones. 
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In  the  tent  of  the  necromancer,  Mr.  Harrington,  a  dozen 
audiences  laughed  and  were  merry  at  the  wonderful  tricks 
and  odd  sayings  which  greeted  their  eyes  and  ears. 

Swings,  almost  without  number,  were  in  use  constantly, 
changing  occupants  as  fast  as  the  boys  and  girls,  seized  with 
some  new  fancy,  ran  to  the  gymnasium,  or  to  watch  the 
queer  Chinese  kites,  or  those  animal-shaped  balloons,  which 
vainly  endeavored  to  break  from  their  fastenings  on  the 
island,  their  seemingly  intelligent  exertions  making  a  most 
laughable  appearance. 

The  flower  tents  were  duly  patronized,  and  the  whole 
garden  seemed  to  be  full  of  contented  and  happy  people,  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages. 

PROCESSION. 

The  usual  city  procession  formed  in  front  of  the  City  Hall, 
and  started  from  that  place  at  half-past  ten  o'clock.  Owing, 
probably,  to  the  very  comfortable  temperature,  the  procession 
was  unusually  full. 

The  Chief  Marshal  was  Charles  H.  Allen,  Esq.,  and  his 
assistants  were  the  following  named  gentlemen: — Wm.  B. 
Fowle,  Jr.,  George  S.  Walker,  Amory  Leland,  Theodore  H. 
Dugan,  Spencer  W.  Richardson,  Richard  A.  Newell,  Joseph 
W.  Woods,  Abel  Horton,  B.  P.  Wilson,  Roswell  D.  Tucker, 
Robert  B.  Brown,  James  D.  Kent,  John  N.  Fuller,  William 
B.  Jackson,  Charles  G.  Johnson,  Andrew  G.  Smith,  E.  W. 
Rowland,  Hamlin  W.  Keyes. 

The  escort  was  furnished  by  the  Second  Regiment  of  In- 
fantry, with  the  Boston  Brass  Band.  Gilmore's  Band 
furnished  music  for  the  body  of  the  procession.  It  moved 
from  the  City  Hall,  through  School,  Washington,  Court,  and 
Tremont  streets  to  the  Common;  through  Park,  Beacon, 
Charles,  Boylston  and  Tremont  street  Malls  to  West  street, 
thence  through  Tremont  and  Winter  streets  to  the  Music 
Hall. 
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As  the  procession  entered  the  hall  a  voluntary  was  played 
by  the  Boston  Brigade  Band.  A  choir  of  about  one  hundred 
children,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  then 
chanted  the  "  Venite  Exultenius  Domino :" 

O  come,  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord : 
Let  iu  heartily  rejoice  in  the  strength  of  our  salvation. 

Let  us  come  before  his  presence  with  thanksgiving : 
And  show  ourselves  glad  in  him  with  psalms. 

For  the  Lord  is  a  great  God : 
And  a  great  King  above  alJ  gods. 

In  his  hands  are  all  the  corners  of  the  earth : 
Aod  the  strength  of  the  hills  is  his  also. 

The  sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it : 
And  his  hands  prepared  the  dry  land. 

O  come,  let  us  worship  and  fall  down ; 
And  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker. 

For  he  is  the  Lord  our  God : 
And  we  are  the  people  of  his  pasture,  and  the  sheep  of  his  hand. 

O  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness: 
Let  the  whole  earth  stand  in  awe  of  him. 

For  he  cometh,  for  he  cometh  U  judge  fie  earth ; 
And  with  righteousness  to  judge  the  world  and  the  people  with  his  truth. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  Almighty  God, 
Through  .Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be, 
World  without  end.    Amen. 

Amen,  Amen. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Neale,  D.  D. 
The  following  original  ode  was  sung  by  the  choir  of  chil- 
dren : 

Jubilate!  Jubilate! 

O'er  the  land  the  sound  we  hear, 
With  a  note  of  freedom  thrilling 

Every  patriotic  ear! 
Listening  we  catch  the  meaning 

Of  the  mighty  strain  sublime, 
Boiling  on  and  on  like  echoes, 

"  Through  the  corridors  of  time." 

Jubilate!  &c. 

Hark!  'tis  still  the  self-same  story 

That  our  fathers  wrote  in  fire, 
Record  of  an  olden  glory 

For  their  children  to  admire ; 
And  we  feel  its  revelation, 

Making  every  pulse  aglow, 
Throbbing  with  the  same  pulsation, 

As  the  heart  of  long  ago 

Jubilate!  &o. 
16 
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Here  anew  we  tow  to  cherish, 

What  they  shed  their  blood  to  gain ; 
Ne'er  through  our  neglect  shall  perish, 

Seeds  they  sowed  mid  strife  and  pain ; 
And  like  children  round  a  father, 

On  this  hallowed  natal  day, 
We  in  new  affection  gather 

Filial  lore  again  to  pay. 

Jubilate!  ftc. 


The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read  by  Mr.  George 
H.  Cumings,  in  a  very  effective  manner.  A  national  ode, 
the  words  by  Mr.  William  Winter,  and  the  music  by  Mr.  B. 
A.  Burditt,  was  then  sung,  as  follows: 


HONOR  TO   WASHINGTON. 

Honor  to  Washington,  our  nation's  pride! 

Honor  to  Washington ! 
The  fearless  warrior,  the  faithful  guide,— 

Columbia's  noblest  son ! 
The  first  in  War,  so  wise  and  brave,— 
The  first  in  Peace,  with  counsel's  grave,— 
Give  him  our  lore  to  gild  a  stainless  name, 

And  homage  not  to  oease! 
Gire  him  our  love  to  gild  a  stainless  name, 

And  homage  not  to  cease! 
Chorus— He  gave  us  Freedom!  He  gave  us  Union! 
Honor  to  Washington! 
He  gave  us  Freedom!  He  gave  us  Union! 
Honor  to  Washington! 

The  name  of  Washington,  how  grand  and  pure! 

Where  shall  its  like  be  found ! 
By  Glory  consecrate,  and  kept  secure 

On  Freedom's  hallowed  ground! 
Emblem  of  Liberty  and  Bight, 
Brilliant  with  Virtue's  holy  light, 
It  lives  the  first  of  all  the  world's  renowned, 

By  all  the  world  revered! 
It  lives  the  first  of  all  the  world's  renowned,— 
By  all  the  world  revered! 
He  gave  us  Freedom!  He  gave  us  Union ! 

Honor  to  Washington! 
He  gave  us  Freedom!  He  gave  us  Union ! 
Honor  to  Washington! 

Deeds  of  great  Washington,— long  let  them  live,— 

For  God,  and  Truth,  and  Right,— 
Let  History's  storied  page  their  virtues  give 

In  Glory's  fadeless  light! 
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No  thought  of  self,  in  act  expressed, 
Guided  his  arm  or  filled  his  breast; 
With  heart  and  hand  the  gen'rons  hero  strove, 

And  freed  bis  native  land  I 
With  heart  and  hand  the  gen'rons  hero  strove, 
And  freed  bis  native  land ! 
He  gave  us  Freedom!  He  gave  ns  Union! 

Honor  to  Washington! 
He  gave  us  Freedom!  He  gave  as  Union! 
Honor  to  Washington! 

Fame  of  our  Washington,  far  be  it  spread,— 

A  glory  and  a  grace, — 
The  light  of  Liberty  and  hope  to  shed 

O'er  all  the  human  race. 
While  stars  shall  shine,  and  rivers  run, 
All  men  that  dwell  beneath  the  sun 
Shall  crown  him  chief  among  the  People's  lords, 
Though  crowns  he  did  disdain! 
He  gave  us  Freedom !  He  gave  us  Union ! 

Honor  to  Washington! 
He  gave  us  Freedom!  He  gave  us  Union ! 
Honor  to  Washington! 

Mem'ry  of  Washington,— Time  bears  it  down 

Spotless  through  ev'ry  age! 
All  nations  hallow  now,  with  fair  renown, 

The  8oldier,  Patriot,  Sage! 
For  though  the  warrior's  laurels  fade, 
And  fame  of  martial  deeds  grow  dim ; 
Time  cannot  waste  nor  blight  with  any  shade 

Our  sacred  love  for  him! 
Time  cannot  waste  nor  blight  with  any  shade 
Our  sacred  love  for  him! 
He  gave  us  Freedom!  He  gave  us  Union! 

Honor  to  Washington! 
He  gave  us  Freedom!  He  gave  us  Union ! 
Honor  to  Washington ! 

Mr.  George  Sumner  then  delivered  his  Oration,  after  which 
the  Doxology  was  sung,  and  q  benediction  was  pronounced 
by  the  Chaplain. 

The  company  then  separated,  and  the  City  Council,  with 
their  guests,  proceeded  to  Faneuil  Hall  to  partake  of  tho 
usual  dinner. 

BALLOON  ASCENSIONS. 

The  programme  for  the  day  included  two  balloon  ascen- 
sions by  those  well  reputed,  and  as  the  result  proved,  skilful 
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aeronauts,  Messrs.  King  and  Allen,  of  Providence.  At  five 
o'clock,  the  hour  assigned,  an  immense  concourse  of  people 
assembled  on  the  Common  to  see  the  start.  Both  balloons 
ascended  finely,  and  the  spectacle  was  one  of  the  grandest  of 
the  kind  ever  witnessed. 

In  the  "  Frolic,"  the  first  to  go  up,  and  which  has  a  capacity 
of  15,000  cubic  feet,  Mr.  Allen  ascended,  accompanied  by  his 
brother's  wife.  Mr.  Allen's  brief  account  of  his  voyage 
states  that  he  reached  the  height  of  5,000  feet  in  twenty 
minutes,  and  after  enjoying  for  about  half  an  hour  the  beau- 
tiful panorama  stretched  beneath  him,  he  descended  on  the 
Agricultural  Fair  Grounds,  where  he  left  Mrs.  Allen.  He  then 
rose  again,  and  after  remaining  up  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
finally  descended  at  Savin  Hill,  where  he  was  very  hospitably 
entertained  by  Messrs.  Stedman,  Tuttle  and  others. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Rockwell,  clerk  to  the  committees  of  the  City 
Council,  was  a  passenger  in  the  "  Queen  of  the  Air,"  and 
furnished  the  following  account  of  his  trip  to  the  daily  press 
of  the  5th  of  July :  "The  '  Queen  of  the  Air '  is  the  largest  bal- 
loon owned  by  Messrs.  King  &  Allen,  and  will  contain  33,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas.  Of  course  it  makes  a  splendid  as  well  as 
a  monstrous  appearance  when  inflated ;  and  yesterday,  every- 
thing being  ready  for  the  start,  as  the  ballast  bags  were  re- 
moved, and  it  rose  so  as  to  give  the  car  full  swing  upon  the 
ground,  excitement  was  plainly  marked  upon  the  faces  of  the 
thousands  who  waited  with  impatience  for  the  word  'let 
go  1 '  This  excitement  was  undoubtedly  shared  by  the  pro- 
spective passengers  on  the  aerial  trip  about  to  begin  —  of 
course  not  by  Mr.  King,  whose  experience  makes  a  balloon 
excursion  an  every-day  matter  to  him  —  but  to  some  extent 
by  myself  and  my  pleasant  compagnon  de  voyage,  Mr.  Ezra 
Forristall,  Jr.  It  will  seem  not  at  all  strange  that,  setting 
out  on  our  first  balloon  trip,  we  should  feel  some  excitement ; 
in  my  own  case  I  endeavored  to  conceal  the  slight  trepidation 
which  was  really  felt  in  order  to  shame  down  the  friendly,  but 
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less  pleasing  than  direct,  hints  as  to  my  probable  destination. 
Epitaphs  and  obituary  notices  were  volunteered,  and  offers 
were  made  to  share  my  estate  by  virtue  of  an  ante-mortem 
document,  which  everybody  of  large  property  is  supposed  to 
prepare  just  before  taking  final  leave  of  the  world.  All 
these  kindnesses  I  rejected,  and  took  my  seat  in  the  car, 
comparatively  resigned  and  confident.  There  was  some 
difficulty  in  starting,  on  account  of  the  heavy  character  of  the 
gas.  It  seemed  at  one  time  as  though  we  should  not  be  able 
to  get  off  with  a  full  complement  of  passengers.  Pouch  after 
pouch  of  ballast  was  thrown  out,  until  not  the  whole  of  one 
pouch,  remained.  At  last  the  balloon  rose  —  slowly  at  first 
—  then  a  little  faster,  and  still  up,  up,  up,  till  we  reached  the 
height  of  about  half  a  mile.  It  was  a  little  before  half-past 
six  when  we  started,  and  in  five  minutes  our  barometer  indi- 
cated 28£,  showing  that  we  were  about  2,500  feet  high. 

"  It  would  hardly  be  supposed  that  in  so  short  a  time  we 
could  fix  in  our  minds  any  distinct  impression  of  the  novelty 
and  grandeur  of  the  scene ;  yet  I  think  that  we  could  appre- 
ciate, perhaps  with  as  much  force  as  those  below,  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  lines,  written  for  us  by  a  young  lady,  printed 
copies  of  which  we  threw  out  as  we  rose  : 

"  (  As  soars  the  bird  with  his  majestic  sweep, 
Longing  some  higher  light  aud  life  to  reap; 
And  leaves  with  rapid  wing  retiring  earth, 
For  upper  spheres  whose  ancestry  and  worth 
Divinity  alone  can  comprehend ; 
So  we,  aspiring,  filled  with  hopes  which  lend 
A  glory  to  this  grand,  exultant  day, 
Part  from  thee,  Earth,  and  fly  away, 
Leaving  terrestrial  things  to  fade  and  die; 
While  soaring,  boundless  thought  and  daring  eye 
Glow  with  the  grandeur  of  the  wondrous  scene; 
And  restless  longing  gainB  a  rest  serene. 
Still  golden  threads  unite  our  lives  to  thee; 
Hands  may  unclasp,  yet  hearts  not  severed  be. 
So  ere  we  reach  the  utmost  gates  of  blue, 
We  drop  this  white-winged  *  farewell '  unto  you ; 
And  ask  rich  benisons  and  prayers  whose  might 
Shall  help  us  grasp  the  eternal  in  our  flight- 
That  through  our  coming  years  there  shall  be  wrought 
A  noble  life  from  Heaven's  own  glory  caught. 
11 '  Balloon  Queen  of  the  Air,  July  4, 1859." 
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"  Our  first  course  was  westerly,  but  at  the  hour  when  we 
started  the  vigorous  breezes  of  the  day  had  died  away,  and 
the  air  hardly  stirred  the  flag  on  the  State  House  Cupola.  I 
do  not  think  we  went  farther  west  than  Charles  street,  cer- 
tainly not  many  feet  beyond  the  Public  Garden  fence,  when 
a  counter  current  of  air  —  imperceptible  to  novices,  because 
so  light  —  carried  us  back  over  the  lower  end  of  the  Com- 
mon, and  in  the  direction  of  South  Boston.  Our  height  did 
not  increase  rapidly,  although  we  maintained  it  satisfactorily, 
continuing  in  our  south-easterly  course.  The  thermometer, 
which  at  starting  indicated  65  degrees,  had  now  fallen  to  60£, 
but  the  atmosphere  was  the  most  genial  possible ;  and,  al- 
though in  turning  to  the  sun,  our  faces  would  feel  somewhat 
warm,  in  other  respects  we  could  not  discover  any  peculiar 
conditions,  except,  perhaps,  the  seeming  absence  of  all  wind. 

"  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  height  was  much  less 
than  that  usually  attained  by  aeronauts,  and  certainly  much 
less  than  we  desired  to  compass.  We  reached  our  greatest 
height  at  twenty  minutes  to  seven  o'clock,  when  we  had  been 
up  a  little  more  than  fifteen  minutes ;  at  this  point  the  barom- 
eter had  fallen  30.1  inches,  showing  that  we  were  about  three 
thousand  feet  high.  We  were  nearly  over  the  foot  of  Sum- 
mer street,  going  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  Cutting 
across  the  'South  Boston  flats/  we  went  almost  directly 
over  the  kerosene  oil-works,  and  then  across  the  Point,  out 
towards  Long  Island.  In  the  meantime  we  had  caught  sight 
of  the  other  balloon,  the  '  Frolic/  in  a  stationary  position, 
apparently  landed,  and  we  afterwards  learned  that  it  was  in 
the  Agricultural  Fair  Grounds.  It  soon  after  rose  and  float- 
ed off  to  the  west  of  us,  and  apparently  quite  as  high,  coming 
down,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  in  Dorchester. 

«  When  at  our  highest  altitude,  we  drank  our  own  several 
healths  and  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  a  bottle  of 
sparkling  Catawba,  and  the  two  passengers  were  never 
better  pleased  with  their  position  than  at  that  particular 
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moment.  The  sight  was  beautiful  beyond  measure,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  we  could  not  see  more  than  forty  or  fifty 
miles  inland  on  account  of  the  smoke  which,  rising  from  the 
thousand  towns  and  villages  otherwise  within  sight,  had  accu- 
mulated during  a  whole  day  of  explosive  and  illuminative  pa 
triotism.  Still  we  could  see  the  greenness  of  the  earth  and 
the  splendor  of  the  water,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
1  Ten  miles  to  the  Outer  Light '  was  but  one  span  in  twenty 
that  our  vision  covered  in  the  seaward  aspect.  Steamers  la- 
bored slowly,  like  creeping  turtles,  and  a  hundred  white-winged 
vessels  were  like  so  many  butterflies  shining  in  the  sun,  upon 
a  broad  and  splendid  mirror.  Yachts  seemed  like  the  veriest 
playthings,  and  the  Deer  Island  Hospital,  not  far  at  our  left, 
was  like  a  wooden  block  which  a  child  in  its  cradle  might 
play  with  at  ease.  Looking  back  upon  the  Common,  the  rich 
green  of  the  foliage  and  the  grass  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  dead  and  almost  sombre  hue  of  the  bricks  and  pavement 
around.  When  we  first  rose,  the  sight  on  the  parade-ground 
of  the  Common — where  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
people  were  congregated — reminded  me  of  nothing  so  much 
as  the  appearance  presented  by  a  million  cheese-mites  under 
a  microscopic  glass ;  all  groping  about  in  contrary  and  aim- 
less directions,  apparently  with  the  utmost  slowness  and  de- 
liberation, changing  places  constantly,  but  the  whole  remaining 
there,  a  vast  moving  testimonial  of  the  insignificance  of  man 
and  the  greatness  of  the  creation.  Men  and  the  whole  of 
their  doings — their  great  houses,  their  dreadful  locomotives, 
their  iron  ships,  their  planting  and  their  harvest — all  dwin- 
dled to  nothing.  Like  so  many  vain  automatons,  thinking 
themselves  the  power,  while  they  are  but  tools,  was  the  whole 
life  and  work  of  men,  as  they  appeared  to  one  in  a  balloon. 
Yet  with  these  humiliating  thoughts,  nothing  was  more  prom- 
inent in  my  mind  in  our  super-earthly  journey,  than  the  ex- 
altation of  the  great  Creator  and  keeper  of  all  these  atoms 
and  this  vast  and  wonderful  whole.     If  one  needs  confidence 
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in  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  let  him  rise  in  the  upper 
air,  and  see  how  great  is  the  earth  and  how  small  is  himself. 

"  But,  to  pursue  the  narration  of  our  journey.  Soon  after 
getting  fairly  above  the  water,  we  observed  the  oft-rehearsed 
but  much  discredited  phenomenon  of  the  appearance  of  the 
transparency  of  the  water.  We  could  plainly  see  the  bottom, 
and  observed  the  distinctly  marked  channel-ways,  and  the 
margin  of  discoloration  produced  by  the  flowing  of  the  dirty 
shore  water  through  a  sheet  of  clear,  wholesome-looking  sea. 
We  dropped  our  empty  champagne  bottle  to  the  water,  and, 
as  it  struck,  a  beautiful  white  spray  was  thrown  up,  apparent- 
ly to  a  considerable  height.  Some  fifteen  seconds  were  occu- 
pied by  the  bottle  in  falling  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet. 
This  brings  me  to  the  fact  that  we  had  now  begun  to  descend 
—  a  fact  which  we  should  not  have  discovered  had  it  not  been 
for  the  faithful  indication  of  the  barometer.  The  current  of 
air  prevailing,  set  towards  the  shore,  but  very  slowly.  Down 
went  the  indicator  of  the  barometer,  and  over  went  our  little 
store  of  ballast.  The  deep  water  was  right  under  us,  and 
still  down  we  went,  the  inward  current  being  almost  imper- 
ceptible. What  else  could  be  thrown  overboard?  There 
was  another  bottle  of  champagne,  untouched.  Over  it  went ! 
with  a  benediction.  Still  we  kept  going  down,  till  finally, — 
splush  went  the  basket  in  the  seaweed  on  Cow-pasture  Bar,  off 
Dorchester.  We  struck  so  lightly  that  there  was  no  rebound, 
and  the  car  only  sunk  an  inch  or  two.  The  only  wetting  we 
experienced  was  upon  one  of  my  boots,  Mr.  King  and  Mr. 
Forristall  having  sprung  upon  the  seat  sooner  than  myself. 
For  a  short  time  we  drifted  in  towards  the  South  Boston 
shore,  but  after  going  perhaps  a  hundred  yards,  we  came  to  a 
dead  stop.  We  ranged  quite  a  distance,  perhaps  a  mile  from 
any  residences,  and  as  yet  we  saw  no  signs  of  assistance ;  not 
that  we  were  anxious,  for  on  the  contrary,  we  all  regarded 
our  condition  as  exceedingly  jolly.  A  dead  stand-still  in  the 
middle  of  a  half  mile  of  muddy  sea-weed  was,  however,  more 
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than  we  bargained  for.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  do 
the  best  thing  we  could,  viz.,  to  take  off  our  coats,  and  reach- 
ing out  our  hands,  to  grasp  the  sea- weed  and  pull  ourselves 
shoreward  as  fast  as  possible.  This  we  did,  but  our  headway 
was  slow.  The  weeds  were  thick  and  very  nasty,  but  would 
break  away  almost  upon  touch.  Occasionally  an  eel  would 
jump  one  side  just  under  our  hands,  to  keep  up  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  sensations. 

"Presently  we  saw  a  boat  coming  from  Dorchester  Point,  and 
when  it  reached  us  we  were  very  glad  of  the  assistance  of  the 
two  men  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  wade  a  mile  in  the 
marsh  to  help  us.  These  men  were  George  F.  Wheeler  and 
Rufus  H.  Hildreth  of  Commercial  Point.  As  soon  as  we 
reached  reasonably  hard  footing,  other  men  had  arrived,  and 
after  placing  some  ballast  in  the  basket,  the  men  took  hold 
of  the  grapnel  rope,  and  I  jumped  out  to  assist  them.  The 
balloon  was  now  just  light  enough  to  '  go  alone/  and  occa- 
sionally it  gave  the  men  who  had  the  rope  quite  a  tug.  How- 
ever, we  reached  dry  land,  after  traversing  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  of  salt  marsh,  near  the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  and  at 
the  foot  of  Crescent  avenue,  Dorchester.  Here  we  found 
quite  a  number  of  the  residents  of  that  locality  awaiting  our 
approach,  and  we  had  not  long  to  wait  an  urgent  invitation  to 
visit  a  neighboring  house  and  refresh  ourselves.  Mr.  King 
let  the  gas  escape  from  the  balloon  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
about  nine  o'clock  everything  was  packed  and  on  board  a 
wagon,  ready  to  be  sent  into  Boston.  I  may  state  here  that 
when  we  struck,  the  hour  was  ten  minutes  past  seven  o'clock, 
we  having  been  up  just  forty  minutes.  The  thermometer  in- 
dicated 60J,  soon  after  descending. 

"  In  concluding,  I  desire  to  express,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  King, 
Mr.  Porristall  and  myself,  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Flavel  Moseley 
and  his  family,  for  their  extreme  hospitality  and  kindness  to  us. 

"  Few  aeronauts  are  so  fortunate  in  their  place  of  descent 
(barring  the  salt  marsh,)  as  we  were  yesterday.     And  on  my 
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own  account,  I  desire  to  thank  the  Committee  of  the  City 
Council  for  their  kindness  in  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  l  balloon  ascension/  an  opportunity  which  has  given 
me  the  choicest  experience  of  my  life." 

THE   CITY   REGATTA. 

The  regatta  was  to  take  place  upon  Charles  River,  from 
Braman's  Baths  westerly,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  spec- 
tators flocked  to  see  it.  The  housetops  on  all  sides  were 
covered  with  beauty  and  valor,  windows  were  crowded  with 
loveliness  and  gallantry,  the  shores  were  lined  with  modesty 
and  courage,  and  the  river  Charles  bore  upon  its  unac- 
customed bosom  a  tide  of  living  humanity,  inspiring  to 
the  contestants  and  pleasant  for  others  to  look  upon. — 
Four  races  were  announced,  and  the  total  amount  of  prize 
money  was  $440.  The  first  race  was  for  single-scull  wherries, 
in  two  classes,  "  shells  "  and  "  lapstreaks  "  or  "  clinkers." 
For  each  of  these  classes  there  was  a  first  prize  of  $50,  and 
a  second  prize  of  $20.  Both  classes  to  start  at  the  same 
time,  to  row  over  a  course  of  one  mile,  and  return  to  the 
judges'  boat.  This  judges'  boat  was  the  city  yacht  "  Quaran- 
tine," and  the  judges  were  Messrs.  Alfred  Whitman,  Geo.  H. 
Braman,  Amos  F.  Leonard,  Wm.  Coughlan,  and  M.  Doherty. 
For  the  single-wherry  race  there  were  entered  — 

1.  "Star,"  by  W.  Moore;  2.  "Zouave,"  T.Daly;  3.  "Sword 
Fish,"  J.  McKay ;  4.  "Blue  Fish,"  P.  H.  Colbert ;  5.  "  Olivia," 
R.  M.Pratt;  6.  "Autocrat,"  M.  F.  Wells;  7.  "L'Esperance," 
R.  F.  Clark;  8.  "Horace  Jenkins,"  T.  M.  Doyle;  and  9. 
"  Thrush,"  C.  F.  Driscoll.  Numbers  3,  7  and  8  are  shells 
the  rest  lapstreaks.  The  "  Sword  Fish,"  although  pulled  by 
a  maker  of  wherries,  quietly  drew  aside  after  going  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  so  that  the  shell  contest  was  between  Nos. 
7  and  8.  Mr.  Doyle  has  a  new  shell  of  the  same  model  as 
"  L'Esperance,"  but  as  he  had  only  been  out  in  it  once,  he 
preferred  to  take  his  old  one.     The  water  was  somewhat 
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rough,  and  Mr.  Clark,  who  was  not  hard  pressed,  came  in 
leisurely  in  14m.  53s.  The  time  of  the  "  Horace  Jenkins  " 
was  15m.  4s.  Of  the  lapstreaks,  the  "  Olivia  "  made  alto- 
gether the  best  time,  15m.  29s.  Her  nearest  competitor  was 
the  "Zouave,"  16m.  ll£s.,  which,  therefore,  took  the  second 
lapstreak  prize.  The  "  Blue  Fish "  was  but  one  second 
behind  the  "  Zouave." 

The  second  race,  for  double-scull  lapstreaks,  was  over  the 
same  course  as  the  last.  Prizes  $50  and  $20.  There  were 
entered  the  "  Novice,"  by  H.  H.  Brackett  and  N.  H.  Carpen- 
ter; "  E.  K.  G.,"  T.  Daly  and  P.  H.  Colbert,  (both  of  whom 

pulled  in  the  first  race;)  "  Spark,"  J.  Stevens  and Fox; 

and  "Dash,"  Joseph  Gifford  and  Thomas  Foster.  These  four 
went  off  very  well,  and  the  victors  made  good  time.  The 
"E.  K.  G.'s"  time  was  14m.  49s.;  "Novice,"  14m.  59s.; 
"Spark,"  15m.  30£s. ;  and  "Dash,"  (which  was  intercepted, 
on  her  return,  by  a  sail  boat,)  17m.  28£s.  The  prizes,  of 
course,  were  given  to  the  "  E.  K.  G."  and  "  Novice." 

The  third  race  was  for  a  distance  of  three  miles,  for  four- 
oared  boats,  without  distinction  of  make.  Four  boats  en- 
tered, of  which  only  one  ("  Wide  Awake  ")  was  a  shell.  Fol- 
lowing the  order  of  the  places  which  they  drew,  (as  in  the 
other  cases,)  they  were  the  "  Quickstep,"  manned  by  J.  Scott, 
Jeremiah  Driscoll,  J.  Hurley,  and  Robert  Donovan ;  "  Wide 
Awake,"  by  G.  Littlefield,  M.  Burns,  W.  Mahar,  and  E.  Har- 
rington ;  "  Atkinson  Boy,"  by  J.  Sullivan,  M.  Dempsey,  D. 
Holland,  and  James  Sullivan ;  and  "  Tiger,"  by  J.  Monahan, 
John  Fitzgerald,  Wm.  Mallory,  and  H.  McKenna.  The 
"  Atkinson  Boy  "  did  not  appear  at  all,  however,  and  the 
11  Wide  Awake,"  which  started  with  the  rest,  did  not  return. 
The  "  Tiger  "  made  the  three  miles  in  20m.  53£s. ;  "  Quick- 
step," 21m.  lis. 

The  fourth  and  last  race  was  for  six-oared  lapstreak  boats. 
Distance,  three  miles;  prizes  $75  and  $40.  Four  boats 
entered:    "Fort    Hill  Boy,"    rowed   by   John    Murray,    J. 
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O'Brien,  M.  Driscoll,  C.  Shaw,  D.  Sullivan,  and  James  Mur- 
ray; "Mill  Boy,"  (of  Medford,)  by  J.  H.  Vinal,  J.  T.  Mor- 
rison, Wm.  Conner,  William  Spencer,  John  Carr,  and  W. 
Crockett,  with  a  coxswain;  "Exile,"  (of  Somerville,  not 
Erin,)  Morris  Quan,  John  Harrington,  M.  Harrington,  M. 
Scholley,  J.  Murphy,  and  J.  Driscoll;  "Shamrock,"  by  D. 
P.  Murphy,  Patrick  McKcnney,  E.  Fitzgerald,  P.  Moran,  L. 
Moran,  and  E.  Praney.  The  "Exile,"  soon  after  starting, 
fouled  with  the  "  Mill  Boy,"  and  was  ruled  out.  The  "  Fort 
Hill  Boy,"  with  one  of  the  best  crews  in  the  country,  took 
the  first  prize,  in  20m.  56£s.  The  "Mill  Boy,"  in  spite  of 
its  accidents,  came  next,  in  22m.  4Js.  The  "  Shamrock " 
was  seven  seconds  behind  the  "  Mill  Boy." 


SUMMARY. 

Course,  Charles  River,  July  lih,  1859. —  Wherry  race,  2  miles,  one  man, 
shells,  prizes  $50  and  $20 ;  lapstreaks  and  double  scull  lapstreaks,  same ; 
four-oared  boats,  3  miles,  $75  and  $40 ;  six-oared  lapstreaks,  same. 

Class.  Name. 

Wherry L'Esperance,  . . 

Do Horace  Jenkins 

Do Sword  Fish    . . . 


Fulled  by  Time. 

.  Robert  F.  Clark  ....  14m.    53s. 

.  Thomas  Doyle 15m.    04s. 

.  J.  McKay Withdrew. 


Prizes. 
.  $50 
.     20 


Lapstreak  . .  Olivia R.  M.  Pratt 15m.    29s. 50 

Do Zouave T.  Daly 16m.  ll$s 20 

Do Blue  Fish P.  H.  Colbert 16m.  12js. 

Do Autocrat M.  F.  Wells 16m.    25s. 

Do Star W.  Moore Withdrew 

Do Thrush C.  F.  Driscoll Withdrew 

Two-sculled.  E.  K.  G Daley  &  Colbert 14m.    49s. .     50 

Do.     . .    .  Novice    Brackett  &  Carpenter  14m.    59s. 20 

Do Spark Stearns  &  Fox 15m.  30£s 

Do Dash Gifford  &  Foster    ...  17m.  28£s. v. 

Four-oared  .  Tiger J.  Monaghan,  &c.  . . .  20m.  53Js 75 

Do.  .  Quickstep J.  Scott,  &c 21m.    01s. 40 

Do.  .  Wide  Awake  . . .  G.  Littlefield,  &c Withdrew 

Six-oared  . .  Fort  Hill  Boy   . .  J.  Murray,  &c 20m.  56  Js 75 

Do.         . .  Mill  Boy H.  Vinal,  &c 22m.  04£s. 40 

Do.         . .  Shamrock D.  F.  Murphy,  &c.  . .  22m.  lljs 

Do.         . .  Exile Morris  Quan,  &c.  . . .  Fouled 
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FIREW0RK8. 

The  evening  proved  very  favorable  for  a  display  of  fire- 
works on  the  Common ;  and  an  immense  crowd  assembled  as 
usual  to  witness  the  exhibition.  Rockets  and  tourbillions 
were  discharged  from  sunset  until  9  o'clock,  when  the  first 
piece,  "  The  Crisis  of  America,"  was  ignited,  and  burned  for 
ten  minutes.  The  last  piece,  the  "  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill," 
was  a  perfect  success.  Everything  connected  with  the  dis- 
play was  performed  very  effectively,  and  the  crowd  dispersed 
at  ten  o'clock,  very  well  satisfied.  No  accidents  happened 
during  the  exhibition ;  and  as  a  whole,  the  display  was  highly 
creditable  to  Mr.  Andrew  Lanergan,  the  Pyrotechnist. 
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ORATION 


ROBERT     RANTOUL,     JR. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  UNION  CELEBRATION, 


AT  CONCORD, 


NINETEENTH    APRIL,    1850. 
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AN 


ORATION 


DELIVERED      AT     CONCORD, 


CBkbrafa  nf  tire  lbwtt}~/iffy  teteaartj 


EVENTS     OF    APRIL    19,     1775, 


ROBERT    RANTOUL,    Jr. 


DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  LEGISLATURE,  AND  PUBLISHED 
BY    THEIR   ORDER. 


BOSTON: 

DUTTON   &    WENTWORTH,   STATE   PRINTERS. 

1850. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

IN  SENATE,  April  22,  1850. 
Ordered,  That  Messrs.  Dawks  and  Thompson,  with  such  as  the  House  may 
join,  be  a  Committee  to  request  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  a  copy  of  the 
Historical  Address,  delivered  by  him  at  Concord,  on  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  first  battle  of  the  American  Revolution,  that  the  same  may  be  printed  by  the 
Legislature,  with  a  brief  account  of  the  other  exercises  upon  that  occasion. 
-      Sent  down  for  concurrence.  CHAS.  CALHOUN,  Clerk. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  April  22,  1860. 
Concurred:  and  Messrs.  Hoar,  of  Concord,  Leeds,  of  Boston,  Bout  well, 
of  Groton,  Smith,  of  Enfield,  and  Stone,  of  Charlestown,  are  joined. 

C.  W.  STOREY,  Clerk. 


To  the  Hon.  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr. 

Sir,— The  subscribers,  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Legislature,  having  enjoyed 

the  high  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  Address  delivered  by  you,  before  the  members 

of  the  several  branches  of  the  Government,  at  Concord,  on  the  19th  of  April,  instant, 

gladly  obey  the  above  order  in  presenting  to  you  their  request. 

We  trust,  sir,  that,  by  a  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Legislature,  you  will 

afford  to  those,  who  had  not  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  Address,  an  opportunity  of 

learning  its  historical  and  literary  value. 

HENRY  L.  DAWES, 
CHARLES  THOMPSON, 
SAMUEL  HOAR, 
SAMUEL  LEEDS, 
ALVIN  SMITH, 
GEO.  S.  BOUTWELL, 
JAMES  M.  STONE. 

Gentlemen,— 

1  am  honored  by  your  communication,  this  day  received,  and  would  readily  for- 
ward a  copy  of  the  Oration,  delivered  by  me  at  Concord,  in  compliance  with  the  vote 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth,  were  it  not  that  I  have  already  furnished 
the  manuscript  to  the  Committee  of  Associated  Towns,  who,  I  doubt  not,  will  acqui- 
esce in  the  arrangement  contemplated  by  the  order  of  the  Hon.  Senate  and  House. 
Accept  my  thanks  for  the  very  obliging  terms  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
express  the  views  of  the  Legislature.    I  am,  most  respectfully, 

Your  obt.  servt., 
Hon.  Henry  L.  Dawes,  Charles  Thomp-  R.  RANTOUL,  Jr. 

son,  Samuel  Hoar,  Samuel  Leeds, 
A  Kin  Smith,  Geo.  S.  Bout  well,  James 
M.  Stone,  Committee  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts. 


CONCORD,  April  22,  1850. 
Hon.  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr. 

Dear  Sir,— Pursuant  to  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
for  the  Union  Celebration  of  the  events  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  we  tender  to  yon 
the  thanks  of  the  towns  engaged  in  the  celebration,  for  the  able  and  interesting  Ad- 
dress, delivered  by  you  in  this  place,  on  the  19th  instant,  in  commemoration  of  that 
glorious  birth-day  of  American  Liberty,  and  request,  in  their  behalf,  a  copy  for  pub- 
lication. 

Trusting  that  you  will  gratify  the  earnest  desire  felt  for  a  perusal  of  sentiments  so 
worthy  and  appropriate  to  the  occasion  on  which  they  were  uttered, 
We  are,  with  the  highest  regard, 

Your  obliged  friends  and  fellow-citizens, 

JOHN  8.  KEYES,  Chairman. 
W.  W.  WHEILDON,  Secretary. 


BOSTON,  April  23,  1850. 
Gentlemen,— 

I  place  at  your  disposal,  the  manuscript  of  my  Address  on  the  19th  instant,  agree- 
ably to  the  request  of  the  Committee  of  the  Associated  Towns,  before  whose 
inhabitants  it  was  delivered,  with  my  thanks  for  the  kindness  expressed  in  your 
communication.    And  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Most  respectfully, 

Your  obt.  lerVt, 

R.  RANTOUL,  Jr. 

ps.  John  S.  Keyes,  Chairman, 
W.  W.  Wheildon,  Secretary, 

of  Committee  of  Arrangements. 


ORATION. 


The  law  by  which  God  governs  the  universe  is  a 
law  of  progress.  The  undeveloped  capacities  of  the 
human  intellect,  the  aspirations  of  the  soul  after  a 
higher  and  better  moral  state  of  being,  even  in  the 
present  life,  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  unrest, 
sad,  but  not  without  hope,  which  ever  urges  on  the 
wise  and  good,  after  an  infinite  succession  of  de- 
feats, to  new  efforts  to  remove  out  of  our  path  the 
chief  evils  that  continually  beset  us,  all  indicate 
that,  in  its  pilgrimage  through  weary  ages  of  vicis- 
situdes, the  human  family  has,  as  yet,  no  abiding 
place ;  that  its  course  is,  and  must  be,  onward  to- 
wards the  true  destiny  in  which  its  faculties  are 
fitted  to  expand  themselves,  in  their  free  action,  and 
full  enjoyment.  The  infancy  of  our  race  was  pass- 
ed in  struggling  to  escape  from  physical  suffering, 
while  groping  in  ignorance,  groaning  under  oppres- 
sion, and  shuddering  at  superstitious  terrors.  But 
the  stern  teachings  of  this  long  adversity  hardened 
and  confirmed  the  vigor  which  they  did  not  crush, 
so  that  courage  and  strength  gradually  grew  out  of 
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the  contest,  if  it  did  not  result  in  complete  victory. 
We  are  now  in  the  period  of  immature  youth,  and 
the  wisdom  above  which  guides  us,  and  which  has 
led  us  through  many  grievous  trials,  from  evil  still 
educing  good,  has  doubtless  further,  and  perhaps 
greater  trials  in  store  for  us.  As  the  Apostle  Paul 
declared  the  heavier  yoke  of;  the  Mosaic  dispensar 
tion  to  be  designed  for  the  office  of  a  schoolmaster, 
to  bring  its  pupils  worthily,  in:  the  fulness  of  time, 
into  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  gospel ;  so  the  toils, 
and  hardships,  and  reverses  of  many  thousand  years, 
are  educating  mankind  for  a  nobler  exercise  of  God 
given  powers, .  and  the  more  perfect  fruition  of  the 
purposes  of  a  nature,  created  but  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels.         * 

There  is  nothing  in  the  universe  that  is  not  sub- 
ject to  change.  The  stars  in  their  courses  have  no 
appointed  goal,  where  they  may  pause,  but  in  secu- 
lar, and  as  yet  unmeasured  revolutions,  steadily 
wheel,  obedient  to  the  original  law  of  their  nature. 
Great  moral  changes  are  like  the  motions  of  these 
enormous  masses  of  matter,  slow,  and  guided  by 
unalterable  laws:  but  not  like  them  steady  and 
uniform  in  their  phenomena.  Moral  advancement 
proceeds*  by  impulse  following  impulse,  like  the 
several  waves  of  fc  swelling  tide.  Between  the 
waves,  wide  spaces  intervene,  but  no  impulse  is  lost 
in  the  sum  of  contributions  to  the  general  flood. 


II 

To  know  what  point  we  have  reached,  to  know 
whither  we  are  tending,  are  the  two  great  problems 
of  absorbing  interest  To  understand  and  solve 
them,  we  investigate  the  past  No  eye  can  pierce 
the  darkness  of  the  future*  except  by  the  aid  of 
those  rays  which  the  lamp  of  experience  casts  for- 
ward to  reveal  its  mysteries. 

So  inexhaustible  is  the  abundance  of  the  lessons 
which  history  affords  to  the  observer,  that  we  are 
not  so  much  embarrassed  to  find  subjects  which 
deserve  and  reward  careful  examination  and  pro- 
tracted meditation,  as  to  choose  among  those  which 
obviously  present  themselves.    The  most  interesting 
and  instructive  epochs  of  history  are  those  when 
controlling  influences,  which    have  governed,   or 
seemed  likely  to  govern,  for  a  considerable  period, 
the  affairs  of  millions,  suddenly  terminate,  and  a 
new  order  of  things  begins.    Whether  it  be  the 
catastrophe  of  some  ancient  dynasty,  as.  the  Persian  * 
before  Alexander,  or  the  Bourbon  before  awakened 
France ;  or  the. downfall  of  some  extensive  empire, 
as  of  Assyria,  or  of  Rome;  or  the  death  agony  of 
national  independence,  rushing  to  ruin  in  a  single 
day  of  bloody  as  at  Babylon,  or  Carthage,  or  Con- 
stantinople, or  Warsaw;  or  the  struggle  of  con- 
flicting parties,  or  systems,  decided  in  the  shock  of 
some  great  battle,  and  determining  for  awhile  the 
political  aspect  of  the  world,  as  at  Pharsalia,  or 
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Actium,  or  Marengo,  or  Waterloo ;  or  if  it  be  the 
introduction  of  some  agent,  working  effects  unper- 
ceived  at  first,  but  afterwards  apparent  in  their 
magnitude,  as  gunpowder,  the  press,  the  compass, 
the  cotton  gin,  the  use  of  coal  for  fuel,  or  of  steam 
for  motive  power ;  we  are  irresistibly  impelled  to 
inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  change,  its 
causes,  how  it  might  have  been  hastened  or  post- 
poned, its  consequences,  how  far  it  was  unforeseen 
and  inevitable,  or  long  expected,  and  the  result  of 
genius  and  energy  on  the  one  hand,  or  folly  and 
imbecility  on  the  other.  But  when  the  fortunes  of 
civilization  or  of  liberty  hang  doubtful  in  the  bal- 
ance, how  inconceivably  grand  is  such  an  issue. 
How  immeasurably  does  it  transcend  all  ordinary 
debate,  whether  of  the  academy,  the  forum,  or  the 
battle  field.  How  does  such  a  spectacle  rivet  the 
attention  of  contemporaries ;  and  excite  the  curiosi- 
ty, and  command  the  admiration,  of  posterity.  The 
poet  and  the  philosopher,  the  patriot  and  the  phi- 
lanthropist, the  warrior  and  the  statesman,  all  turn 
with  common  enthusiasm  towards  the  spot  and  the 
hour,  on  which  the  peril  passed  away,  and  the  sal- 
vation of  all  that  is  dearest  to  humanity  was  secured. 
When  we  hang  delighted  over  the  pictured  pages 
of  the  father  of  story,  and  drink  in  the  charm  of 
that  old  Ionic  melody  which  will  never  cease  to  fas- 
cinate ingenuous  youth,  what  is  the  scene  at  which 
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we  pause  and  linger  with  the  intensest  sympathy, 
feeling  that  the  Greek  cause  is  indeed  our  cause  % 
It  is  when  we  see  that  the  soldiers  of  the  city  states 
are  our  champions ;  that  in  their  discomfiture  our 
liberty,  and  all  true  life,  must  have  been  struck 
down  forever ;  and  that  the  achievement  of  the  all- 
daring  few  who  stood  at  Marathon,  not  only  brought, 
for  them,  glory  out  of  danger,  but  wrought  out  also 
our  deliverance. 

The  great  king,  Darius,  the  compeller,  as  his 
name  in  his  own  language  signified,  had  mustered 
his  myrmidons  like  a  locust  cloud :  the  Ionian  colo- 
nies were  overrun :  Delos,  the  abode  of  the  prophet 
Deity,  shook  with  an  ominous  trembling.  An  em- 
pire, that,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  over- 
shadowed with  its  greatness  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  launched  its  whole  power  upon  the  little  dis- 
united democracies  of  the  Greek  peninsula.  In 
vengeance  for  the  flames  of  Sardis,  shrines  were  pil- 
laged and  temples  burned ;  havoc  swept  the  land, 
and  the  fettered  captives  were  consigned  to  Persian 
slavery,  far  from  the  native  soil  they  loved  so  well. 
Eretria  had  fallen;  Marathon  was  not  far  from 
Eretria,  on  the  invader's  way  to  Athens.  Then  was 
manifested  the  amazing  transformation  which  self- 
government  works  when  once  gained ;  for  while  the 
Greeks  were  subject  to  tyrants,  they  excelled  not 
their  neighbors  in  renown,  but  when  they  were 
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delivered  from  oppression,  they  aurpassed  them  alL* 
Then  first  the  Greeks  beheld,  without  dismay,  the 
dress  and  armor  of  the  Medes ;  for  before  that  time, 
in  Greece,  the  very  name  of  a  Mede  was  a  terror,  f 
But  now,  Datis,  with  the  hordes  of  Parthia,  Baby- 
lon, and  Egypt,  swelling  his  array,  is  checked  in  his 
career  of  desolation,  by  a  few  Athenians,  without 
archers  or  cavalry.  Freedom  had  made  them  heroes. 
They  ran  to  the  charge  against  the  barbarians,  and 
victory  flew  with  them.  The  astonished  satrap 
thought  them  mad;  but  the  Athenian  and  Platean 
wings  closed  on  his  host,  and  drove  them  with 
slaughter  to  the  sea.  The  city  of  Minerva,  exult- 
ing in  tumultuous  triumph,  received  her  returning 
Miltiades,  radiant  with  glory,  like  a  god.  Not  to 
hex  alone  had  he  given  freedom,  and  strength,  and 
prosperity,  and  dominion;  he  had  vindicated  for 
countless  coming  ages  the  possibility  of  a  higher 
and  purer  civilization.  Where  would  have  been 
architecture  and  sculpture,  the  miracles  of  genius  of 
the  age  of  Pericles  and  Phidias,  and  all  that  their 
divine  simplicity  has  since  inspired  of  the  true  and 
the  beautiful,  if  Asia  on  that  day  had  prevailed  over 
Europe  ?  Where  oratory,  and  the  drama  ?  Where 
history,  and  philosophy,  and  the  spirit  of  freedom 
that  pervaded  Greek  letters,  and  from  them  informed 
the  whole  body  of  Roman  literature,  and  again  at 

*  Herodotus.    Terpsichore,  ?&  f  Herodotus.    Erato,  112. 
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the  revival  of  learning  lrindled  in  the  heart  of  the 
modern  world  the  long-forgotten  love  of  liberty? 
This  is  but  an  imperfect  inventory  of  the  richest 
bequest  ever  left  by  any  people  to  the  race ;  yet 
this,  the  heavy  levelling  wheel  of  Oriental  despot- 
ism, if  it  had  once  passed  over  it,  would  have  crushed 
and  buried  in  oblivion. 

Twelve  hundred  years   rolled  away  after  that 
golden  day  at  Marathon,  and   again  Asia  pours 
into  Europe  another  and  fiercer  barbaric  invasion. 
Again  she  threatens  to    extinguish  the  flickering 
torch  of  science,  which,  choked  by  the  deadly  ex- 
halations of  that  more  than  Egyptian  midnight  that 
had  settled  on  the  world,  threw  but  a  gloomy  and 
uncertain  gleam  over  the  ruins,  broken  and  scatter- 
ed by  the  destroyers  who  had  swarmed  from  the 
northern  hive.     The  disciples  of  the  Arabian  proph- 
et had  propagated  his  religion,  and  extended  the 
Moslem  empire  farther  in  the  first  century  after  his 
decease,  than  the  Roriian  vultures  had  flown  in  the 
space  of  eight  hundred  years.     The   Koran,  the 
tribute,  or  the  sword j  was  the  alternative  which 
they  offered  to  the  vanquished,  after  their  uncount- 
ed victories.     From  Damascus,  the  centre  of  their 
power,  the  Crescent  shed  disastrous  twilight  over 
the  nations,  for  two  thousand  miles,  to  Benares  and 
the  Ganges,  in  the  east ;  as  far  as  across  the  breadth 
of  Africa,  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules  and  the  waves  of 
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the  Atlantic  in  the  west  On  the  30th  of  April,  711, 
Tariff  Ben  Zeyad  crossed  from  Ceuta  to  the  coast 
of  Spain,  and  fortified  the  rock  ever  6ince  called, 
from  his  name,  Gibraltar.  So  strange  was  the  cos- 
tume and  the  bearing  of  his  Mauritanian  followers, 
that  they  seemed  like  beings  dropped  from  another 
world.  Tariff  burned  his  ships,  and  with  his  scimi- 
tar opened  his  way  towards  Toledo,  through  a  three 
days  sanguinary  battle,  at  Xeres,  in  which  Roderic 
his  royal  antagonist  was  slain ;  the  degenerate  de- 
scendants of  the  warriors  of  the  great  Euric  were 
routed,  and  the  Gothic  monarchy  fell,  as  indeed  it 
deserved  to  fall.  The  fanaticism  which  made  the 
Saracens  invincible,  had  not  yet  spent  its  force. 
Mohammed  had  promised  to  the  faithful  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth  for  a  possession,  and  they  delay- 
ed not  to  enter  upon  their  inheritance.  In  about 
twenty  years  they  had  subdued  all  Spain,  and  half 
of  Gaul,  advancing  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  one 
thousand  miles,  to  the  Loire,  up  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone  and  Saone  as  far  as  Besangon,  dilapidating 
churches  and  monasteries,  whose  ruins  stiU  bear 
witness  to  their  progress,  putting  to  the  sword  all 
who  could  bear  arms,  but  sparing  non-combatants, 
except  the  "  sworn  children  of  the  Devil,"  as  they 
called  the  monks,  on  whom  they  wreaked  the  fren- 
zied hatred  of  their  new  born  faith.  If  the  Franks 
should  succumb,  neither  the  Lombards,  nor  the 
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Greeks,  nor  any  Teutonic  or  Sclavonic  people  could 
hope  to  present  a  more  effectual  resistance.  It 
would  then  be  easy  in  comparison  with  what  had 
already  been  accomplished,  to  conquer  Germany, 
Italy,  and  the  Greek  empire,  and  return  by  way  of 
Constantinople  to  the  Euphrates,  thus  uniting  Eu- 
rope with  Asia  and  Africa  under  a  sceptre  mightier 
than  that  of  Sesostris,  or  Alexander,  or  Trajan,  or 
in  after  times,  Napoleon. 

This  stupendous  enterprise  Abdalrahman,  "Rmif 
of  Cordova,  had  conceived  He  gathered  the  tribes 
of  Yemen  and  Damascus,  Moors,  Berbers  from  be- 
yond Mount  Atlas,  on  their  coursers  fleet  as  the 
wind,  and  all  the  Moslem  force  of  Spain.  Un- 
quenchable was  the  zeal  raging  in  the  breasts  of 
these  miscreants,  to  wash  out  their  sins  in  the  blood 
of  the  Christians,  and  to  win  a  seat  among  the 
Houries,  by  chrystal  fountains,  in  the  gardens  of 
everlasting  bliss.  The  sword  is  the  key  of  heaven 
and  hell,  said  the  prophet ;  battle  is  the  gate  of  par- 
adise. The  feet  that  are  covered  with  dust  in  the 
holy  war  shall  never  burn  in  the  eternal  fire.  Say 
not  they  die  who  fall  in  the  holy  war :  Allah  re- 
ceives them  to  himself.  Their  wounds  shall  bloom 
resplendent  as  vermillion,  redolent  with  the  fra- 
grance of  musk  in  the  day  of  judgment.  These 
were  the  promises  that  lifted  their  souls  above  dan- 
ger, pain,  and  death ;  while  the  dogmas  of  a  religion 
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breathing  fire  and  carnage,  urged  them  on  perpet- 
ually to  more  distant  conquests.  They  who  fall  in 
the  holy  war  at  home,  says  one  of  their  sublime 
doctors,  feel  no  keener  pang  in  death  than  the  sting 
of  a  common  ant ;  but  to  them  who  fall  in  the  holy 
war  over  the  sea,  death  has  a  sensation  like  cold 
water  mingled  with  fresh  honey,  to  a  traveller  per- 
ishing with  thirst,  in  the  middle  of  a  burning  desert. 

Abdalrahman  led  the  soldiers  of  the  crescent 
across  the  Pyrenees,  took  and  pillaged  Bordeaux, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Dordogne  encountered 
Eudes,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  whom  he  overthrew  with 
a  loss  so  terrible,  that  in  the  language  of  the  chron- 
icler, God  alone  could  reckon  the  number  of  the 
slain.  Aquitaine  and  Burgundy  were  ravaged  with- 
out resistance,  and  the  devastating  torrent  reached 
the  environs  of  Tours.  The  genius  and  the  battle- 
axe  of  one  man,  Karl,  Duke  of  Australia,  rescued 
Christendom  in  this  her  hour  of  extreme  peril. 
With  his  Franks  and  Gallo-Romans,  Karl  met  the 
enemies  of  the  cross  between  Tours  and  Poictiers, 
and  there  decided  the  eventful  controversy  between 
the  religion  of  the  Koran  and  the  faith  taught  in 
the  gospels. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October,  in  the  year  732, 
a  century  complete  after  the  death  of  Mohammed. 
The  two  armies  skirmished  and  manoeuvred  seven 
days,  before  the  signal  for  the  deadly  strife  was 
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given ;  for  each  knew  the  strength  of  his  adversary, 
and  felt  that  no  ordinary  interests  were  staked  upon 
the  issue.  The  Austrasian  warriors  were  drawn  up 
in  compact  ranks ;  their  formidable  stature,  covered 
with  breastplates,  and  bucklers  glittering  in  the  sun, 
presented  as  it  were  a  wall  of  steel,  impenetrable  to 
the  charge.  They  awaited  with  admiration  the  on* 
set  of  that  brilliant  oriental  cavalry ;  wild  Berbers, 
shaggy  nomades  of  the  desert,  and  turbanned  Arabs, 
whose  polished  cuirasses  and  bright  scimitars 
flashed  fire  as  they  pranced  over  the  field.  They 
joined  battle  early  on  the  morning  of  Saturday. 
The  column  who  formed  that  day  the  last  bulwark 
of  Christendom,  stood  like  a  rock  of  adamant  against 
which  the  troops  of  Moslem  horse,  like  successive 
billows,  dashed  themselves  and  were  hurled  back  in 
confusion.  The  long  and  serried  pikes  resisted  ev- 
ery attack,  and  the  ponderous  battle  axe  of  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Francisque,  shivered  the  Moorish  cui- 
rasses, and  hewed-down  squadrons.  The  earth 
trembled  as,  with  impetuous  valor,  the  Moorish 
horse  thundered  on  the  Christian  phalanx,  and  were 
as  often  repulsed.  So  all  day  the  doubtful  war 
ebbed  and  flowed  till  the  shades  of  night  suspended 
the  contest;  but  not  till  Abdalrahman  and  his 
bravest  comrades  had  fallen  beneath  the  death  deal- 
ing battle-axe.  At  daylight,  on  Sunday,  the  Franks 
formed,  and  cautiously  approached    the   Moslem 
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tents,  to  complete  the  rain  of  their  enemies ;  but 
they  found  the  camp  deserted.  The  survivors  of 
that  hard-fought  field  had  fled  during  the  night. 
Shouts  of  joy  welcomed  the  discovery.  The  robbers 
left  behind  them  the  spoils  of  the  cities  of  the  South, 
and  of  half  the  monasteries  of  France,  and  the  plain 
so  strewed  with  the  dead,  that  Arab  writers  call  it 
the  pavement  of  the  martyrs.  They  abandoned 
Aquitaine  forever.  Karl  and  his  successors  drove 
them  beyond  the  Pyrenees ;  and  this  was  the  last 
attempt  to  make  the  Mediterranean  a  lake  for  the 
internal  intercourse  of  the  all  absorbing  Saracen 
Caliphate. '  Karl  was  called  Martel,  or  the  hammer, 
after  the  victory,  because  he  smote  the  unbelievers, 
as  Thor  the  God  of  his  heathen  ancestors,  smites  the 
rebellious  deities  with  that  hammer  which  is  the 
symbol  of  the  Scandinavian  Jove. 

What  would  have  been  the  fete  of  France,  of  Eu- 
rope, of  'Christendom,  had  the  keen  scimitar  of 
Abdalrahman  cloven  the  head  of  Karl  Martel  in 
the  battle  of  Tours  ?  We  may  judge,  perhaps,  by 
measuring  the  degradation  and  the  slavery  of  Egypt, 
Pefsia,  Syria,  and  Turkey.  Without  a  special  and 
miraculous  interposition,  Christianity  would  have 
given  place  to  Mohammedanism.  No  Italian  repub- 
lics would  have  sprung  into  life  beneath  the  iron 
yoke  of  Caliphs  and  Emirs.  The  genius  of  Italian 
literature  was  cradled  on  the  stormy  sea  of  liberty. 
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The  fine  arts,  through  the  whole  period  of  their 
perfection,  were  the  exponents  of  Christianity. 
Where  are  the  Dante,  the  Ariosto,  or  the  Milton  of 
the  Moslem  faith  t  Where  is  the  Michael  Angelo, 
or  the  Raphael,  of  Bagdad,  or  of  Teheran  t  Where 
the  Handel  of  Cairo,  or  Aleppo  1  Poetry  is  dumb, 
and  music  soulless,  and  painting  hath  no  charm 
tinder  the  brutalizing  superstition,  into  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  Koran,  after  its  first  outburst  of 
frantic  ferocity,  has  finally  subsided.  Strike  with 
such  a  paralysis  the  mind  of  Europe,  and  the  starry 
Galileo  would  have  lived  to  other  woes  than  those 
of  too  much  science.  No  Vasco  would  have  ex- 
plored the  adventurous  passage  to  the  realms  of  fab- 
ulous wealth  in  India  or  Cathay.  No  Columbus 
would  have  given  a  new  world  to  Castile  and  Leon, 
a  refuge  for  the  oppressed,  room  for  disenthralled 
man  to  grow  to  the  full  stature  of  intellectual  and 
moral  greatness.  No  Guttemberg  would  have  given 
to  truth  the  thunder  tones  with  which  she  shakes 
the  world.  The  genius  of  mechanical  invention 
would  not  have  fettered  the  most  potent  of  the  de- 
mons, steam,  chaining  him  to  the  wheel,  to  toil  at 
the  task  work  of  many  millions,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  few  trusty  sentinels.  Commerce  would 
not  have  spread  her  white  wings,  like  an  angel  of 
peace,  over  every  ocean;  enriching,  enlightening, 
blessing,  wherever  she  smiles,  and  brightening  daily 
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^very  Knlc  in  the  golden  chain  of  universal  brother- 
hood. Abdalrahman  had  planted  himself  like  a 
hungry  lion  in  the  path  of  human  progress.  Karl 
Martel  lifted  his  stalwart  arm,  and  smote  the  grim 
Paynim  with  his  heavy  Francisque.  The  way  is 
open :  humanity  passes  on. 

I  have  described  a  crisis,  imminent,  passing  away, 
and  again  recurring,  in  which  the  mother  country 
of  certain  new  systems  of  thought  waged  an  exter- 
minating war  against  the  ideas  that  were  her  own 
offspring.  The  South  Western  peninsula  of  Asia, 
enclosed  by  the  Eed  Sea,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Euxine,  and  the  Caspian,  with  a  slight  auxiliary  in- 
fluence from  Egypt,  is  the  source  whence  flowed 
into  Europe  all  the  notions,  social,  political,  relig- 
ious, which  she  has  received  from  abroad  for  more 
than  three  thousand  years.  The  seeds  of  Greek 
science  were  confessed  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been 
imported,  but  they  germinated  rapidly  and  flourished 
more  luxuriantly  than  in  their  native  soil.  When 
the  Great  King  ordered  his  satraps  to  root  out  the 
plant,  all  the  nations  of  the  mother  country  of 
science  followed  in  their  train  to  enforce  the  sen- 
tence. God  be  thanked  that  sooner  or  later  comes 
a  day  of  emancipation  from  mother  countries.  The 
mind  of  Greece  was  free,  and  had  been  from  her  in- 
fancy. A  few  reluctant  states  yielded  the  tribute 
demanded;  but  the  little  republics  scattered  along 


the  coast,  who,  "  with  sunny  scorn,"  flung  defiance 
at  the  feet  of  the  monarch,  were  strong  enough  to 
withstand  and  ultimately  to  shatter  the  great  em* 
pire  of  the  age. 

Greek  freedom  thus  secured,  Greek  civilization 
soon  culminated.  It  did  a  great  work ;  but,  in  its 
best  estate,  it  was  far  from  sufficing  for  the  wants  of 
man.  There  was  needed  a  system  less  selfish,  more 
spiritual ;  rules  and  principles  of  action  for  a  loftier 
standard  of  human  duty  than  even  the  sublimest 
morality  of  the  Greek  philosophers ;  affections  more 
comprehensive  than  the  narrow  patriotism  of  a 
Greek  city. 

The  same  Asiatic  peninsula  supplied  these  wants. 
It  sent  forth  into  a  world  benighted  in  idolatry,  the 
sacred  volume  of  Hebrew  literature,  impressed  on 
every  page,  blazing  in  characters  of  living  light, 
with  the  great  central  truth  of  all  later  faiths  and 
revelations,  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  Being. 
This  idea  informed  thinking  minds,  and  penetrated 
the  frame  work  of  society,  to  a  much  greater  depth 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  before  the  Christian 
era.  But  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Europe  until  it 
has  circulated  for  some  centuries  in  Asia.  The 
laws  and  records  of  Moses,  himself  of  an  Asiatic 
race,  educated  in  Egypt,  were  reduced  to  writing 
in  the  Arabian  desert,  and  promulgated  among  the 
inhabitants  of  a  corner  of  Syria,  ages  before  the  light 
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of  this  truth  shone  on  Europe;  and  though  the 
Jewish  local  and  ritual  laws  made  but  few  converts 
beyond  their  own  tribes,  yet  the  transfonning  fact, 
that  there  is  one  Creator,  Preserver  and  Judge,  must 
have  disseminated  itself  among  candid  inquirers 
wherever  the  genius  of  emigration  impelled  that 
restless  people.  Then  issued  from  Palestine  that 
mission  of  mercy  which  taught  men  that  they  were 
children  of  one  father,  and  heirs  of  one  destiny. 
Through  the  broad  Roman  empire  it  vindicated  its 
triumphant  progress,  consoling  the  slaves  of  the 
Neros  and  Caracallas,  breathing  life  into  the  bosom 
of  despair,  cheering  with  immortal  hope  the  habita- 
tions of  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  which  were 
full  of  cruelty. 

After  six  hundred  years  the  mother  country  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions  had  apostatized 
from  the  worship  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  obeyed 
the  apostles  of  that  prophet  who  was  called  the  Son 
of  the  Sword.  Then  rushed  the  frenzied  fanatics  of 
Arabia,  Persia,  Syria,  what  is  now  Turkey,  and 
Egypt,  across  Christian  Africa,  blotting  out  from 
her  history  thenceforth  the  faith,  and  the  very  name 
of  Christ,  and  with  the  same  fell  purpose  upon  Eu- 
rope, hurried  on  that  terrible  irruption  which  pen- 
etrated a  thousand  miles,  to  be  wrecked  upon  the 
heavy  shields  and  firm  set  pikes  of  the  Franks  be- 
fore Tours. 
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Another  thousand  years  rolled  on,  and  again 
transplanted  principles  have  taken  deep  root,  and 
blossomed  luxuriantly,  and  again  the  arm  that 
planted  is  stretched  forth  to  eradicate  them;  Of 
these,  one  is  democratic  freedom ;  which,  nourished 
in  a  propitious  soil,  had  shot  up  vigorously.  Its 
bought  spread  wide,  and  made  a  goodly  shadow  ; 
its  leaves  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  land  rejoiced  in  its  shelter  and 
fruit.  The  inhabitants  of  other  lands  hailed  its 
glorious  promise,  and  longed  for  that  blessed  shelter 
to  reach  their  borders.  Britain,  fair  mother  of  a 
hundred  states,— -filia  pulchrior, — is  the  mother  of 
one  fer  excelling  hfcr  own  matronly  beauty ;  and  the 
anticipated  rivalry  of  the  daughter,  with  alt  the  light 
and  life  of  youth  to  witch  a  wondering  world,  could 
not  fail  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  a  parent  unwilling 
to  fancy  that  she  must  ever  cease  to  reign  supreme 
in  the  admiration  of  all  beholders. 

Great  Britain  had  elaborated,  through  wars  of 
barons  against  the  crown,  and  matured  and  per- 
fected, through  the  reciprocating  motion  of  rebellion 
on  one  side,  and  the  headsman's  axe  on  the  other,  a 
superior  form  of  aristocratic  liberty.  When  she 
had  done  this,  she  had  accomplished  her  mission. 
The  incubus  of  Conservatism  palsied  her  endeavors 
after  anything  better.  A  regenerating  revolution 
convulsed  one  whole  generation  of  the  people  of 
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that  island.  It  tantalized  them  with  rainbow  prom- 
ises ;  yielded  nothing  but  the  bitterness  of  hope  de- 
ferred, and  at  last  turned  and  went  backward :  thick 
brooding  darkness  settled  on  the  prospects  of  pop- 
ular freedom.  The  fellow-patriots  of  Hampden, 
and  the  fellow-soldiers  of  Cromwell,  who  gave  to 
England  all  the  liberty  she  yet  enjoys,  beyond  mere 
feudal  privileges,  disappointed  in  the  reformation  of 
church  and  state  for  which  they  had  risked  their 
lives,  left  behind  them,  not  their  mother  country 
only,  but  abuses  too  inveterate  to  be  redressed ;  her 
institutions  incurably  vicious,  which  sacrificed  the 
general  welfare  to  the  interest  or  caprice  of  the  few. 
They  followed  into  this  new  world  wilderness  the 
pilgrim  pioneers,  never  doubting  that  they  should 
realize  here  the  beatific  vision  which  still  reigned 
in  their  hearts,  though  it  had  mocked  so  often  their 
fond,  impatient  expectations,  the  Christian  Com- 
monwealth,— "  the  holy  city  coming  down  from  God 
out  of  heaven,  beautiful  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her 
husband."1  They  brought  with  them  the  doctrines 
that  the  people  are  the  source  of  power,  and  cannot 
be  taxed  without  their  own  consent,  and  that  the 
private  Christian  is  amenable  only  to  his  own  con- 
science, and  his  Maker,  for  his  worship  and  his 
faith.  They  brought  with  them  equality,  self-re- 
spect; self-control,  fraternity ;  and  that  which  guar- 

i  Dr.  Cooper's  sermon  on  the  commencement  of  the  Constitution,  Oct.  25th,  1780. 
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anteed  all  these,  courage  hardened  in  adversity, 
and  the  Puritan  spirit  of  resistance  against  every 
encroachment  on  their  rights. 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Mayflower,  the  little  democratic  com- 
munities, the  towns  of  New  England,  had  heen 
schools  of  mutual  instruction  in  individual  freedom 
and  local  independence.  Long  and  desperate  strug- 
gles with  the  savages  and  the  French  had  made  the 
colonists  self-reliant.  The  management  of  their 
common  colonial  affairs,  and  the  discussions  in  their 
representative  assemblies,  had  given  them  adminis- 
trative experience,  and  developed  the  instinct  of  or- 
ganization, and  legislative  capacity.  Upon  the  dis- 
solution of  the  political  bands  which  united  them 
to  Great  Britain,  they  could  trust  confidently  not  to 
fell  into  anarchy,  but  to  enter  upon  a  new  career  of 
regulated  liberty  as  free  and  independent  states. 
To  this  however  they  did  not  aspire,  until  the  usur- 
pation, by  the  mother  country,  of  their  acknowledged 
rights  as  Englishmen,  forced  upon  them  the  alterna- 
tive  of  political  slavery,  or  national  independence. 

France  had  been  driven  from  the  North  American 
continent,  and  the  Indians  on  this  side  of  the  Al- 
leghanies  had  ceased  to  be  formidable,  before  Great 
Britain  began  to  regard  the  colonies  as  a  magnifi- 
cent field  whence  to  reap  a  future  harvest  of  re- 
venue.   The  opportunity  was  too  tempting,  the  an- 
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ticipated  plunder  too  vast  for  ministerial  virtue, 
when  Boston  could  truly  boast  that  its  own  trade 
had  done  much  to  raise  the  British  empire  to  its  ex- 
isting height  of  opulence  and  splendor,1  and  when 
Burke  could  demonstrate  to  the  commons  of  the 
realm,  that  the  colonies  furnished  already  a  full 
moiety  of  the  wealth  which  commerce  poured  into  the 
coffers  of  the  haughty  mistress  of  the  seas.9  It  is 
no  wonder  then  that  the  British  government,  feeling 
power  and  forgetting  right,  would  not  relinquish 
without  a  struggle  her  attempt  to  impose  the  bur- 
den of  unconstitutional  taxation  upon  the  Colonies. 
Nor  is  it  extraordinary,  when  we  consider  the  map 
terial  out  of  which  the  rising  states  were  built  up, 
that  the  attempt  should  have  met  every  where  re- 
newed and  obstinate  resistance,  and  should  have  ul- 
timately miscarried.  The  rash  financial  empiricism 
of  Lord  North  and  his  besotted  master,  the  arbitrary 
coercive  acts  of  parliament,  and  the  bayonets  of 
Gage  had  encountered  the  indomitable  steadfastness 
of  the  Puritan  stock,  too  stubborn  to  bend  under 
the  heaviest  pressure  of  tyranny. 

The  lofty  and  vehement  eloquence  of  James  Otis, 
vivid  as  that  electric  fire  which  summoned  his 
troubled  soul  to  its  final  peace,  had  kindled  in  every 
breast  the  genial  flame  of  liberty.     The  Junius  Bru- 

i  Vote  of  Boston,  May  18, 1774. 

1  Speech  oo  Conciliation,  March  tt,  1776. 
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tus  of  our  history,  that  sturdy  and  incorruptible 
Puritan,  Samuel  Adams,  not  over  well  supplied  with 
funds,  but  richer  than  king  George  and  all  his  min- 
ions,—for  there  was  not  gold  enough  in  the  British 
empire  to  buy  him, — had  awakened  the  great  heart 
of  the  democracy  of  this  continent,  and  made  it 
throb  responsive  to  his  own.  For  his  transparent 
integrity  and  self-denying  virtue,  for  his  sound 
judgment  and  manly  energy,  they  loved  and  trusted, 
respected  and  followed  him.  The  merchant  prince, 
John  Hancock,  rallied  the  classes,  whose  pursuits 
depended  on  commerce,  fiercely  indignant  at  the 
shackles  which  the  genius  of  monopoly,  stretching 
her  leaden  sceptre  three  thousand  miles  across  the 
ocean,  had  imposed :  upon  their  industry.  The  ma- 
jestic dignity  and  lion  port  with  which  John  Adams 
confronted  power,  wielding  in  his  country's  cause 
the  weapons  of  an  oratory  like  that*  which 

"  Shook  the  arsenal  and  falmined  over  Greece, 
To  Macedon,  and  Artaxerxes'  throne," 

riving,  with  the  thunderbolts  of  his  genius,  the  mis- 
erable sophistries  of  the  apologists  of  tyranny,  in* 
spired  with  his  own  confidence,  and  firm  resolve,  his 
admiring  countrymen.  The  chivalrous  Warren,  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  proto-martyrs;  whose  souls 
cried  from  beneath  the  altar,  how  long!  until 
America  had  declared,  and  consummated,  and  se- 
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cured  her  Independence ;  he  who  watered  with  his 
blood  the  monumental  heights  where  yonder  shaft 
bears  eternal  witness  to  the  high  tragedy  enacted  at 
its  base,  was  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to 
rouse,  inform,  combine,  confirm  the  patriots  on 
whom  devolved  the  giant  work  of  revolution.  His 
fervid  ardor  awoke  dormant  enthusiasm,  and  breathed 
new  life  into  flagging  zeal  exhausted  by  efforts  be- 
yond its  nature  to  sustain, — "  the  fiery  virtue  roused, 
from  under  ashes,  into  sudden  flame," — and  fanned 
the  rising  conflagration,  none  more  indefatigably, 
none  more  successfully. 

The  determined  posture  which,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  these  worthies,  the  country  had  assumed, 
was  not  without  well  wishers  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  oppressed  of  other  lands  watched 
for  the  halting  of  the  tyrant ;  for  they  knew  that 
conquest  over  us  would  rivet  their  chains;  while 
our  successful  repulse  of  the  impending  invasion, 
and  vindication  of  our  birthright  from  aggression, 
would  light  up  for  them,  as  it  were,  a  pillar  of  fire 
by  night,  to  lead  them  through  darkness  out  of 
bondage.  Far-seeing  men,  themselves  placed  by 
the  accidents  of  rank  or  fortune  above  subjection 
to  the  immediate  and  personal  evils  of  misgovern- 
ment,  no  less  looked  anxiously  for  the  triumph  of 
principles  fraught  with  the  redemption  of  humanity 
from  the  accumulated  wrongs  and  miseries  of  ages. 
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The  philosophic  monarch  of  Prussia,  the  great 
Frederic,  left  behind  him  the  record  of  his  approba- 
tion of  the  first  movement  towards  the  extermina- 
tion of  kingcraft ;  a  movement,  all  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  which,  he  probably  had  not  esti- 
mated. Holland  and  France  sympathized  deeply 
with  us,  as  the  event  afterwards  proved.  Ireland, 
from  her  rack  of  never-ending  torture,  sent  up  to 
heaven  in  our  behalf  her  heartfelt  intercessions. 
Even  in  England,  philosophy  and  liberality,  and 
whatever  elements  of  freedom  the  British  constitu- 
tion contained,  were  all  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the 
colonies.  In  the  Commons  house  of  Parliament, 
Burke,  and  Barre,  and  Fox,  the  wisdom,  and  wit, 
and  genius  of  that  awful  assemblage,  waged  inces- 
sant war,  for  us,  against  the  creatures  of  executive 
misrule;  and  night  after  night,  advanced,  like  a 
forlorn  hope,  to  storm  the  impregnable  ministerial 
benches.  Even  among  the  Lords,  talent  was  on 
our  side.  Chatham  was  not  the  only  peer  who  re- 
joiced that  America  had  resisted: l  and  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  abandoning  the  administration,  wrote  to 
Lord  North,  that,  "  the  inclinations  of  the  majority 
of  persons  of  respectability  and  property  in  England, 
differed  in  little  else  than  words,  from  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Congress."  After  the  sword  was  drawn, 
and  the  contest  waxed  hot,  the  choicest  spirits  of 

» January  14th,  1766.    Pill  b  the  Hoote  of  Commonf. 
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Europe  rushed  to  engage  in  it  The  soil  which 
they  fought  to  emancipate,  covers  the  bones  of  Pu- 
laski and  De'  Kalb.  Kosciusko  served  here  his  ap- 
prenticeship to  freedom ;  in  whose  name  he  defied 
death  when  slaughter  revelled  over  the  ruins  of 
Warsaw.  The  early  friend  of  Washington,  the 
adopted  child  of  America,  the  apostle  of  universal 
liberty,  the  lamented  of  both  worlds,  the  great  and 
good  Lafayette,  breaking  from  the  lap  of  prosperity, 
and  deserting  the  home  of  domestic  felicity,  spurn- 
ing all  obstacles,  and  breasting  every  danger,  in 
the  bloom  of  youth  devoted  himself  like  Hannibal, 
and  swore  upon  the  altar  of  human  rights  eternal 
hatred  to  every  form  of  tyranny. 

With  such  leaders  at  home,  and  such  friends 
abroad,  the  disparity  was  still  fearful  between  the 
parties  ranged  in  arms.  Massachusetts,  before  the 
colossal  proportions  of  the  parent  state,  showed  like 
the  youthful  champion  of  Israel  arrayed  against  the 
Philistine  of  Gath;  yet  the  stripling  defied  the 
giant  It  is  the  first  collision  between  the  hostile 
powers,  absolutism  on  the  one  side,  liberty  on  the 
other,  the  spirit  of  the  past  and  the  spirit  of  the 
future,  that  we  have  this  day  met  to  commemo- 
rate,—a  custom  honored  in  the  observance  and  de- 
serving to  be  perpetuated. 

If  those  who  live  under  governments  in  which 
the  subjects  have  no  share,  can  feel  a  patriotic  in- 
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terest  in  the  commemoration  of  the  victories  that 
have  illumined  their  annals,  much  more  may  we,  a 
self-governing,  sovereign  people,  exult  in  our  joint 
inheritance  of  joy  and  pride.  If  the  hattles,  in 
which  the  selfish  ambition  of  rivals  for  power  has 
deluged  every  corner  of  the  earth  in  fraternal  blood, 
are  held  in  everlasting  remembrance  by  the  pos- 
terity of  the  victors,  to  keep  alive  the  national  spirit 
and  to  nourish  that  enthusiasm,  which,  blind  and 
preposterous  as  it  may  sometimes  be,  is  yet  the 
strongest  safeguard  of  a  nation's  honor,  union,  and 
independence,  how  much  rather  should  we  embalm 
in  our  hearts  an  act  of  self-sacrificing  devotion,  un- 
sullied with  any  mixture  of  sordid  interest, — an  act 
which  stands,  and  must  forever  stand,  alone,  in  its 
original,  unapproachable  sublimity !  The  blasts 
which  have  rung  loudest  and  most  frequent  from 
the  trumpet  of  fame,  have  ever  pealed  in  honor  of 
mere  vulgar  slaughters, — an  unavailing  and  a  lavish 
waste  of  life,  over  which  pure  philanthropy  could 
only  weep.  How  delightful  is  the  contrast  of  our 
American  jubilees,  when  our  grateful  anthems  as- 
cend in  devout  thanksgivings  to  Him  who  inspired 
the  founders  of  American  independence  to  erect  for 
themselves  that  ever-during  monument, — a  work 
which,  as  it  had  no  model,  though  it  may  be  often 
imitated,  will  have  no  equal,  forever  peerless  in  its 
solitary  grandeur. 
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If  there  be  any  event  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
that  any  nation  is  called  upon  to  celebrate,  the  birth 
day  of  a  free  and  mighty  empire  presents  the  strong- 
eat  claim  to  this  distinction.  "  Oh,  what  a  glorious 
morning  is  this!"  was  the  memorable  exclamation 
of  Samuel  Adams,  while,  as  himself,  and  his  brother 
in  proscription  as  well  as  in  patriotism,  John  Han- 
cock, in  their  concealment  anxiously  awaited  the 
event  of  the  well  known  enterprise  of  British  con- 
fidence, volley  after  volley  of  distant  musketry 
broke  upon  the  ear,  and  told  but  too  plainly  that 
the  vengeance  of  the  mightiest  empire  in  the  world 
was  let  loose  upon  her  feeble  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  It  was  the  exclamation  of  more 
than  Roman  patriotism .;  it  expressed  the  stern  joy 
springing  from  a  higher  feeling,— an  unshaken  trust 
in  that  overruling  Justice  to  which  Pagan  Borne 
could  only  look  up  with  dim  and  doubtful  hope. 

Was  the  dawn  of  the  19th  of  April,  17T5,  a  glfr 
rious  morning?  He,  whose  heart  pronounced  it 
glorious,  knew  that  it  was  the  moment  of  a  great 
crime.  British  subjects  were  murdered  by  British 
arms.  Even  while  he  spoke,  the  story  was  all  too 
audible,  that  the  brother  was  imbruing  his  hands 
in  the  blood  of  the  brother.  The  first  martyrs  in  a 
holy  cause,  choice  spirits  of  the  youthful  yeomanry 
of  Middlesex  and  Essex,  on  that  day  rendered  in 
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their  testimony.    The  deeds  of  that  day  gave  earn- 
est,  which  the  issue  did  not  falsify,  that 

"  British  fury ,  rankling  for  revenge, 
With  Ate  at  her  side,  come  hot  from  hell, 
Should,  in  oar  confine*,  with  a  monarches  voice, 
Cry  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.'* 

Not  war  only,  oh  my  friends,  with  whose  fell 
visage  they  had  grown  femiliar  from  their  child- 
hood, threatened  our  fathers ;  not  French  or  Indian 
hostilities,  for  which  they  could  with  composure 
make  ready  preparation ;  but  war  in  a  new  and 
more  fearful  character,  civil  war,  the  direst  scourge 
that  ever  tormented  long-suffering  humanity.  Yes, 
in  the  first  shot  fired  at  Lexington  they  recognized 
the  promise,  how  truly  fulfilled,  that  British  wrath, 
in  desolation,  blood,  and  fire,  should  sweep  the  vast 
continent  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 

Why  then  was  the  morning  of  the  first  banquet 
of  civil  slaughter  a  glorious  morning  ?  What  were 
the  omens  that  could,  brighten  this  gloomy  future  ? 
What  rapturous  vision  of  reward  tempted  them  to 
wade  cheerfully  through  that  sek  of  blood  into 
which  they  that  day  stepped  exulting  %  Were  they 
courting  fame,  or  power,  or  wealth,  pr  popularity, 
for  themselves,  and  willing  to  pave  the  way  to  their 
purpose  with  the  myriads  of  heads  that  must  be 
laid  in  the  duett  Were  they  conjuring  up  the 
spirit  of  a  terrible  revolution,  that  they  might  ride 
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in  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm  it  would 
create  X  Nothing  of  all  this  found  any  place  among 
their  motives.  They  did  not  belong  to  that  class 
of  men  concerning  whom  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
what  profit  recommends  their  acts  of  virtue. 

They  were  never  trained  to  pace  in  trammels,  nor 
tempted  by  the  sweets  of  preferment  to  sacrifice 
freedom  to  the  servile  restraints  of  ambition,  and, 
from  this  circumstance,  could  feel  a  comfort  which 
no  external  honors  could  bestow.  Hancock  and 
Adams  belonged  to  the  class  of  Plutarch's  men, — 
the  higher  order  of  politicians  described  by  Lord 
Bacon  ;  their  minds  "  endued  with  a  true  sense  of 
the  frailty  of  their  persons,  the  casualty  of  their  for- 
tunes, and  the  dignity  of  their  soul  and  vocation ; 
so  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  esteem  that  any 
greatness  of  their  own  fortune  can  be  a  true  or 
worthy  end  of  their  being  and  ordainment,  and 
therefore  are  desirous  to  give  their  account  to  God, 
and  so  likewise  to  their  masters  under  God,  the 
states  that  they  serve,  not  as  unprofitable  servants ; 
whereas,  the  corrupter  sort  of  mere  politicians,  that 
have  not  their  thoughts  established  in  the  love  and 
apprehension  of  duty,  nor  ever  look  abroad  into 
universality,  do  refer  all  things  to  themselves,  and 
thrust  themselves  into  the  centre  of  the  world,  as 
if  all  lines  should  meet  in  them  and  their  fortunes, 
never  caring,  in  all  tempests,  what  becomes  of  the 
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ship  of  state,  so  they  may  save  themselves  in  the 
cockboat  of  their  own  fortunes ;  whereas,  men  that 
feel  the  weight  of  duty,  and  know  the  limits  of 
self-love,  use  to  make  good  their  places  and  duties 
though  with  peril." 

The  zeal  of  these  two  pioneers  of  the  revolution 
was  disinterested,  for  the  rebellion  put  all  to  hazard 
that  they  had  or  might  expect.  A  lucrative  com- 
merce annihilated,  the  sources  of  Hancock's  income 
were  largely  cut  off;  in  the  defeat  of  the  colonists, 
the  confiscation  of  his  estates  must  have  followed ; 
and  even  to  their  success,  his  destruction  seemed  at 
one  time  to  be  necessary.  When  it  was  contem- 
plated to  bombard  Boston  during  the  seige,  he 
cheered  on  the  attempt,  though  it  would  reduce  his 
property  to  ashes.  Neutrality  in  the  contest  that 
was  coming  on  would  have  replenished  the  coffers 
of  Samuel  Adams ;  but  he  was  as  inaccessible  to 
seduction  as  Phocion  or  Aristides,  and  lived  and 
died  in  honorable  duty. 

If  popularity,  fame,  or  influence,  had  charms  for 
these  daring  rebels,  a  safe  and  easy  path  was  open 
before  them-  The  lavish  munificence  of  Hancock's 
private  life,  his  hospitality,  free  as  the  air  and  lib- 
eral as  the  sun,  his  affability  in  social  intercourse 
and  the  urbanity  of  his  carriage,  fitted  him  to  be 
a  universal  favorite ;  and,  with  his  facility  in  busi- 
ness and  knowledge  of  character,  if  joined  to  the 
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favor  of  the  government,  must  have  formed  a  most 
powerful  combination.  The  unostentatious  habits, 
unbending  austerity, .  and  indefatigable  activity  of 
Samuel  Adams,  could  not  fail  to  command  respect 
and  influence,  upon  different  but  no  less  certain 
principles.  Office  was  within  his  reach,  if  he  had 
deigned  to  accept  it;  but  Gov.  Hutchinson,  in  a 
letter,  has  told  us  why  he  was  not  silenced  by 
it  :-*-**  Such  is  the  obstinacy  and  inflexible  disposi- 
tion of  the  man,"  said  his  excellency,  "  that  he 
never  can  be  conciliated  by  any  office  or  gift  what- 
ever,"—a  tribute  characteristic  of  him  who  had 
maintained,  on  receiving  his  second  degree  at  Har- 
vard, in  1743,  that  it  was  "  lawful  to  resist  the 
supreme  magistrate,  if  the  commonwealth  cannot 
be  otherwise  preserved,"  with  the  same  sincere  zeal 
with  which  he  practiced  the  thesis.  When  Gen. 
Gage,  after  the  battle,  offered  a  pardon  to  all  the 
other  rebels,  they  had  the  honor  to  be  the  two  sole 
exceptions,  their  offences  being  "  of  too  flagitious  a 
nature  to  admit  of  any  other  consideration  than 
that  of  condign  punishment" 

The  prospect  before  Hancock  and  Adams,  on  the 
ever-glorious  nineteenth  of  April,  was,  to  be  soon 
proclaimed  traitors;  and  if  the  giant  despotism 
they  had  provoked  crushed  the  incipient  rebellion, 
as  the  world  looking  on  expected,  that  then  their 
ghastly  heads  would  frown  from  Temple  bar,  and 
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their  blasted  names  be  bequeathed  to  eternal  in- 
famy, both  in  the  old  world  and  the  new, — trium- 
phant tyranny  having  silenced  the  voice  of  truth, 
justice,  and  patriotism.     The  "  condign  punishment" 
denounced  against  these  champions  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Englishmen  involved  atrocities  too 
horrible  to  be  alluded  to  here  ;l  it  was  an  exhibi- 
tion from  which  a  heathen  spectator  might  natu- 
rally infer,  that,  not  the  dove,  but  the  vulture,  was 
the  emblem  of  Christianity.     It  had  been  first  in- 
flicted on  an  unfortunate  patriot  guilty  of  the  pre- 
cise crime  of  Hancock  and  Adams,  David,  Prince 
of  Wales,  who,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Edward  I, 
expiated,  by  a  cruel  death,  his  fidelity  to  the  cause 
of  his  Country's  independence.     At  a  grand  consul- 
tation  of  peers  of  the  realm  It  was  agreed  that 
London  should  be  graced  with  his  head,  while  York 
and  Winchester  disputed  for  the  honor  of  his  right 
shoulder.     In  a  few  years,  other  Welsh  chiefs  suf- 
fered the  fate  of  their  prince.     This  unseemly  pre- 
cedent, adopted  in  the  flush  and  insolence  of  vic- 
tory, then  assumed  the  venerable  form  of  law,  and 
fell  next  upon  the  undaunted  William  Wallace, 
who  nobly  died  in  defence  of  the  liberties  and  inde- 
pendence of  his  country,  exhibiting  to  the  delighted 
city  of  London  a  terrible  example  of  Edward's  ven- 

1 "  Accursed  be  the  faggots  that  blaze  at  bis  feet, 

Where  his  heart  shall  be  thrown,  e'er  it  ceases  to  beat, 
With  the  smoke  of  its  ashes  to  poison  the  gale." 
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geance.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  that  law  of 
treason,  which,  originating  in  the  year  1283,  con- 
tinued in  force  for  more  than  five  centuries,  as  if  to 
warn  mankind  how  easily  the  most  execrable  exam- 
ple may  be  introduced,  and  with  what  difficulty  a 
country  is  purified  from  its  debasing  influence. 
Why  should  I  single  out  illustrious  victims  of  these 
rites  of  Moloch?  The  ever-hallowed  names  in 
the  perennial  pages  of  British  glory,  you  may  read 
them  in  the  attainted  catalogue  of  arrant  traitors. 
Long  after  the  ashes  of  Welch  independence  were 
quenched  in  the  blood  of  a  native  prince,  ages  after 
the  spirit  of  Scottish  liberty  was  roused,  not  crushed, 
by  the  ignominious  butchery  of  Wallace;  More 
and  Fisher,  learning  and  piety,  Russell  and  Sidney, 
integrity  and  honor,  were  sacrificed  upon  the  scaf- 
fold of  treason,  beneath  the  axe  of  arbitrary  power. 
These  lessons  of  history  might  have  taught  our 
Hancock  and  Adams,  that  the  holy  cause  to  which 
they  were  devoted,  purity  of  motive,  and  a  charac- 
ter untouched  by  any  shaft  of  calumny,  were  not 
pleas  in  bar  to  a  British  indictment  for  treason. 

Why,  then,  we  may  well  ask  again,  was  the  pros- 
pect of  coming  perils  glorious  to  the  eye  of  far- 
seeing  patriotism  X  For  the  high  prize  that  could 
be  won  by  none  but  souls  tempered  to  pass  through 
the  intervening  agony ;  who,  for  the  joy  that  was 
set  before  them,  could  endure  the  cross  and  despise 
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the  shame, — Liberty,  the  life  of  life,  that  gladdens 
the  barren  hill-tops  of  Scotland  and  Switzerland, 
and  loved  New  England ;  that  makes  the  sun  shine 
brightly  in  our  cold  northern  sky ;  that  makes  the 
valleys  verdant  in  blithesome  spring,  and  sober  au- 
tumn laugh  in  her  golden  exuberance ;  that  nerves 
the  arm  of  labor,  and  blesses  the  couch  of  repose ; 
that  clothes  with  strength  our  sons,  and  our  daugh- 
ters with  beauty, — Liberty,  in  whose  devotion  they 
were  nursed ;  which  their  fathers  had  bequeathed 
to  them,  a  legacy  to  be  handed  down  unimpaired, 
through  ourselves,  to  their  and  our  latest  posterity ; 
to  which  they  clung  through  life,  and  which  in- 
spired the  patriotism  that  could  freely  testify,  to  die 
for  one's  country  is  a  joy  and  a  glory.1 

Young  freedom  had  ever  been  consecrated  by  the 
baptism  of  blood.  Sparta  and  Athens,  Holland 
and  the  mountain-girt  Swiss,  proud  Albion  and  re- 
generated France,  bought  at  a  cheap  purchase,  with 
the  lavish  expense  of  their  best  lives,  the  rights 
which  they  enjoyed.  Adams  and  his  compatriots, 
on  the  day  we  have  met  to  celebrate,  knew  that 
liberty  must  be,  as  it  ever  had  been,  a  life-bought 
boon ;  that  only  by  a  mortal  struggle  could  it  be 
wrested  from  the  grasp  of  power ;  and  that  nothing 
but  perpetual  vigilance,  resolved  to  do,  and  dare, 
and  suffer  all  things,  rather  than  surrender  it,  could 

i  "  Dolce  el  decorum  est  pro  patria  men."— Warren  in  answer  to  Gerry. 
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guarantee  the  long  possession  of  the  blessing  after, 
wards.  They  had  counted  the  cost,  and  chose  the 
purchase. 

Glorious,  thrice  glorious  was  the  morning,  then, 
when  the  first  6hot  fired  at  Lexington  gave  the 
signal  of  separation,  of  a  free  and  independent  em- 
pire, from  its  parent  state.  The  nineteenth  of  April, 
and  the  seventeenth  of  June,  both  on  the  classic 
ground  of  the  world's  freedom,  this  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex, cut  out  the  work  for  the  fourth  of  July, — 
world-emancipating  work, — which  the  achievements 
of  the  heroes  of  the  uprising  of  America,  and  the 
Titanic  labors  of  the  transatlantic  sons  of  revolution, 
yet  agitate  and  roll  on  towards  its  grand  comple- 
tion. Middlesex  possesses  this  imperishable  glory, 
before  which  the  lustre  of  the  brightest  victories, 
won  in  battles  between  contending  tyrants,  turns 
pale.  Her  children  claim  a  common  property  in 
the  trophies  of  these  two  memorable  days;  they 
walk  together  in  the  light  of  these  two  glowing 
beacon-fires,  kindled  on  that  stormy  coast  where 
liberty  has  taken  up  her  eternal  abode,  to  illumi- 
nate, with  the  cheering  radiance  of  hope,  her  be- 
nighted pilgrims,  who  can  look  nowhere  else  for 
hope  but  to  this  western  world. 

In  her  affluence  of  glory,  Middlesex  can  afford  to 
be  generous.  She  would  not  monopolize  with  local 
jealousy  the  fame  of  the  great  deeds  that  astonished 
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and  startled  the  repose  of  the  age  of  Hancock  and 
Adams,  and  ushered  in  the  stupendous  changes  of 
the  era  of  Mirabeau  and  Napoleon.  In  that  inheri- 
tance of  glorious  recollections,  garnered  up  by  our 
revolutionary  fathers,  of  which  Massachusetts  en- 
joys the  undisputed  possession,  the  three  Northeast- 
ern Counties  claim  each  a  peculiar  share. 

It  was  Boston  that  thwarted  the  scheme  of  colo- 
nial taxation,  under  the  guise  of  commercial  regula- 
tions, when  she  hurled  into  the  sea  the  intended 
instrument  of  her  slavery.  It  was  Boston,  whose 
streets  were  stained  with  massacre,  making  every 
ear  that  heard  it,  tingle,  but  never  shaking  her  un- 
conquerable constancy.  It  was  Boston  that  espe- 
cially provoked  ministerial  anger,  and  was  early 
marked  out  for  signal  retribution.  It  was  the  bugle- 
blast  of  Boston  patriotism  that  awoke  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  distant  colonies,  and  was  answered  by 
the  thunders  of  British  vengeance.  While  smart- 
ing  under  the  blow  aimed  at  her  prosperity,  not  for 
a  moment  did  she  cease  to  animate  her  friends  and 
her  neighbors  to  resistance. 

After  the  collision,  which  extinguished  the  last 
lingering  hope  of  a  reconciliation,  the  County  of 
Essex,  essentially  maritime  in  her  habits,  launched 
her  thunderbolts  over  the  deep,  and  trailed  the  flag, 
that  for  a  thousand  years  had  braved  the  battle 
and  the  breeze,  ignominiously  on  many  a  conquered 
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deck,  whence  went  up   the  pine-tree  flag  of  the 
rebels  in  token  of  victory. 

The  first  flag,  under  the  continental  authority, 
that  ever  floated  at  an  American  mast-head,  in  defi- 
ance of  British  supremacy,  was  hoisted  on  board 
the  Hannah,  from  Beverly.  The  first  commander 
who,  under  Washington's  commission,  threw  down 
the  gauntlet  of  maritime  warfare,  was  Capt.  Manly, 
of  Marblehead.  The  first  of  our  naval  heroes,  who, 
with  the  words,  "  don't  give  up  the  ship !"  upon  his 
dying  lips,  fell,  not  in  defeat,  but  in  the  arms  of 
victory,  was  Capt  Mugford,  of  Marblehead.1  The 
first  highly  valuable  prize,  of  all  the  vast  prey 
snatched  from  the  enemy  by  our  cruisers,  was  the 
ordnance  Brig  Nancy,  carried  into  Gloucester,  and 
containing  a  most  seasonable  supply  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  From  this  small  beginning  grew  up 
that  formidable  naval  strength  which  wrestled  with 
the  power  hitherto  deemed  invincible  on  the  ocean, 
and  came  out  of  that  desperate  struggle  not  without 
laurels.  The  harbors  of  Salem,  Marblehead,  and 
Beverly,  swarmed  with  private-armed  vessels,  and 
were  crowded  with  prizes.  The  same  hardy  fisher- 
men of  the  seaports  of  Essex,  driven  from  the  theatre 
of  their  adventurous  industry  by  the  breaking  out 
of  hostilities,  trod  the  decks  of  these  little  wanderers 
of  the  sea,  who  afterwards  manned  the  Constitu- 

i  May  19th,  1775. 
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tion  in  the  second  war  of  independence,  when  St 
George's  cross  went  down  before  the  stars  and 
stripes. 

But  it  is  to  the  County  of  Middlesex  that  the 
tribes  of  our  American  Israel  come  up  to  keep  holy- 
time.  The  Mecca  and  Medina  of  the  advent  of 
freedom  are  within  her  borders.  Lexington,  whose 
echoes  answered  to  the  signal  gun  that  broke  the 
centennial  slumbers  of  the  Genius  of  revolution,  to 
sleep  no  more  till  he  has  trampled  on  the  fetters 
of  the  last  slave,  and  wrapped  in  consuming  flames 
the  last  throne;  to  overturn,  and  overturn,  and 
overturn,  until  he  shall  make  an  end ; — Concord, 
that  saw  the  insulting  foe  driven  back  in  dire  con- 
fusion before  the  children  of  liberty,  as  the  cloud 
squadrons  of  some  threatening  thunder  storm  melt 
and  disperse  when  the  full-orbed  sun  bursts  through 
and  overpowers  them ; — Acton,  whose  Spartan  band 
of  minute-men  withstood  the  onset,  and  returned 
the  fire  of  the  minions  of  the  tyrant ;  whose  gallant 
Davis  poured  out  his  soul  freely  in  his  country's 
cause,  at  the  moment  when  the  tide  of  foreign 
aggression  ebbed,  at  the  moment  when  the  begin- 
ning of  the  onward  movement  of  his  country's  lib- 
erty, independence,  greatness,  and  glory,  by  his 
judgment,  promptness,  and  valor,  was  secured; — 
Charlestown,  the  smoke  of  whose  sacrifice  mingled 
with  the  roar  of  the  murderous  artillery,  while  a 
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holocaust  of  victims  and  the  apotheosis  of  Warren 
consecrated  her  mount  as  the  thrice  holy  spot  of  all 
New  England's  hallowed  soil;— Cambridge, the  head 
quarters  of  the  hero,  after  whom  the  age  of  transi- 
tion from  monarchies  to  republics  will  be  called  the 
age  of  Washington ; — in  these,  your  towns,  are  the 
several  peculiar  shrines  of  the  worship  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  that  have  made  the  American  conti- 
nent not  barren  of  historical  monumental  scenes. 
Where  else,  in  the  circuit  of  the  revolving  globe, 
does  the  sun  look  on  such  a  clustered  group  of 
glories  ? 

Lexington,  Concord,  Acton,  Charlestown,  Cam- 
bridge, each  has  its  blazoned  page  in  the  records 
of  fame ;  but,  gentlemen,  we  have  gathered  from 
our  several  homes  at  the  point  which  marks  the 
crisis  in  the  immortal  epos.  It  was  here  that  re- 
publican energy  said  to  foreign  usurpation,  thus 
far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no  further,  and  here  shall 
thy  proud  waves  be  stayed.  The  site  of  the  old 
North  Bridge  at  Concord,  is  the  pivot  on  which  the 
history  of  the  world  turns.  The  volley  fired  for 
freedom  there,  reverberated  through  a  series  of 
revolutions.  The  rout  which  then  begun,  was  but 
the  beginning  of  the  disasters  and  retreats  of  des- 
potism not  yet  ended.  Before  the  first  shot  had 
been  fired  that  morning  to  repulse  the  regulars, 
self-government  was  a  dream ;  since  that  moment  it 
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has  grown  to  be  a  fact  fixed  as  the  everlasting  hills. 
The  transactions  of  that  day  of  destiny,  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  ago,  are  too  familiar  to  you  all  to 
be  rehearsed  again  on  this  occasion.  You  will  par- 
don me,  if  I  rather,  after  succinctly  stating  the 
event,  return  to  those  general  considerations  which 
seem  to  be  appropriate  to  the  place  and  day. 

The  Boston  Port  Bill  took  effect  June  1st,  1774. 
It  prostrated  the  flourishing  commerce  of  that  town 
and  occasioned  great  distress.  It  was  intended  to 
punish  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  and  other  mani- 
festations of  the  rebellious  temper  of  the  New  Eng^ 
land  metropolis,  and  was  followed  by  the  landing 
of  several  additional  regiments  to  enforce  the  sub- 
mission of  the  colonies  to  the  obnoxious  acts  of 
parliament  Government  hardly  anticipated  any 
serious  opposition  after  this  demonstration.  They 
sadly  underrated  the  persevering  courage  of  our 
countrymen.  An  officer  wrote  home  from  Boston, 
in  November,  1774,  "Whenever  it  comes  to  blows, 
he  that  can  run  the  fastest  will  think  himself  best 
off;  any  two  regiments  here  ought  to  be  decimated, 
if  they  did  not  beat,  in  the  field,  the  whole  force  of 
the  Massachusetts  province."  As  late  as  the  six- 
teenth of  March,  1775,  Earl  Sandwich  told  an 
apochryphal  story,  in  the  house  of  lords,  of  the 
cowardice  of  the  Americans  at  Louisburg,  and  ad- 
ded, "  They  are  raw,  undisciplined,  cowardly  men. 
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I  wish,  instead  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  of  these 
brave  fellows,  they  would  produce  in  the  field  at 
least  two  hundred  thousand ;  the  more  the  better, 
the  easier  would  be  the  conquest ;  if  they  did  not 
run  away,  they  would  starve  themselves  into  com- 
pliance with  our  measures."  l  When  the  test  came, 
the  feats  of  running  were  upon  the  other  side ;  and 
the  nearest  approach  to  starvation  was  experienced 
within  the  lines  of  beleaguered  Boston  rather  than 
without 

Notwithstanding  this  overweening  confidence  of 
the  ministry,  Gage,  who  had  fought  by  the  side  of 
provincial  troops  in  Braddock's  expedition,  could 
not  disguise  from  himself  that  a  "  bloody  crisis"  was 
at  hand,  and  wrote  home  to  his  employers,  that  "  a 
very  respectable  force  should  take  the  field."  The 
possession  of  arms  and  ammunition  was,  of  course, 
essential  to  the  plans  of  the  colonists,  and  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  material  of  war  was  equally  an 
object  of  the  first  importance  with  Gen.  Gage.  On 
the  first  of  September,  he  caused  to  be  carried  off, 
from  the  magazine  at  Quarry  Hill,  in  Charlestown, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  half  barrels  of  powder,  be- 
longing to  the  provincials,  and  two  field-pieces  from 
Cambridge.  This  proceeding  excited  great  indignar 
tion.     The  patriots  conveyed,  secretly  and  by  night, 

1  Debate  on  the  bill  for  restraining  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  New  England 
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muskets  and  cannon  out  of  Boston,  and  from  an 
old  battery  at  Charlestown,  and  made  every  effort 
to  secure  their  stores.  Sunday,  February  twenty- 
sixth,  Col.  Leslie  was  sent  to  Salem  to  seize  some 
brass  cannon,  but  was  thwarted  by  the  hoisting  of 
the  North  Bridge,  and  the  sudden  assembling  of 
the  people.  On  the  eighteenth  of  March,  the  Bos- 
ton Neck  Guard  seized  13,425  cartridges,  and  a 
quantity  of  ball,  which  the  patriots  were  transport- 
ing into  the  country. 

At  Concord,  where  the  provincial  congress  sat, 
from  the  twenty-second  of  March  to  the  fifteenth 
of  April,  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores  had 
been  collected,  which  Gen.  Gage,  in  pursuance  of 
his  settled  policy,  determined  to  destroy.  He  sent 
out  officers  to  reconnoitre  the  roads,  and  endeavored 
to  intercept  all  information  of  his  designs  on  its 
way  into  the  country;  and,  on  the  night  of  the 
eighteenth  of  April,  at  half-past  ten,  despatched 
eight  hundred  men,  by  way  of  Lechmere's  Point, 
through  West  Cambridge  and  Lexington,  to  Con- 
cord. A  lanthorn  in  the  North  Church  steeple 
alarmed  the  country,  and,  by  midnight,  Col.  Paul 
Revere  had  carried  the  news  to  Hancock  and  Ad- 
ams at  the  Eev.  Jonas  Clark's  house  in  Lexington. 
The  commanding  officer  learned,  by  the  sound  of 
guns  and  bells,  that  his  silent  march  had  been  be- 
trayed, and  that  the  country  was  rising  round  him. 
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He  sent  back  to  Boston  for  a  reinforcement,  and 
at  the  same  time  pushed  forward  six  companies  of 
light  infantry,  under  Major  Pitcairn,  to  seize  the 
Concord  Bridges.  This  detachment  found  at  Lex- 
ington, a  little  before  five  in  the  morning,  Capt. 
Parker's  company  of  militia,  just  to  the  north  of 
the  meeting-house,  numbering  sixty  or  seventy. 
Pitcairn  ordered  them  to  throw  down  their  arms 
and  disperse;  but  the  order  was  not  instantly 
obeyed,  and  the  king's  troops  rushed  on  them* 
shouting  and  firing.  Eight  patriots  were  killed  and 
ten  wounded.  Jonas  Parker,  and  some  others,  re- 
turned the  fire;  the  militia  retreated  in  disorder. 
The  British  gave  "  three  huzzas  by  way  of  triumph, 
and  as  expressive  of  the  joy  of  victory  and  the 
glory  of  conquest,"  l  and  after  about  twenty  min- 
utes' halt,  during  which  the  light  infantry  came  up, 
the  whole  force  moved  on  to  Concord,  and  reached 
it  at  about  seven  o'clock.  The  militia  collected 
there,  retired  before  their  superior  numbers;  the 
grenadiers  and  part  of  the  light  infantry  remained 
in  the  centre  of  the  town;  a  party  secured  the 
South  Bridge,  and  Capt  Laurie,  with  about  a  hun- 
dred light  infantry,  guarded  the  North  Bridge,  while 
Capt  Parsons,  with  about  the  same  number,  passed 
about  two  miles  beyond  it,  to  destroy  the  stores  at 
Col.  Barrett's,  A  portion  of  these  had  been  removed 

1  Cltrk'i  Account,  April  19th,  1776. 
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and  were  saved.  In  the  mean  time,  the  tocsin 
sounded  far  and  wide,  and  the  minute-men  hurried 
from  all  the  towns  around  to  the  help  of  their 
brethren  in  peril.  By  Col.  Barrett's  direction,  they 
were  formed  on  the  high  grounds  about  a  mile  from 
the  North  Bridge,  by  Adjutant  Hosmer,  to  the 
number  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty.  Concord, 
Lincoln,  Carlisle,  Chelmsford,  Bedford,  Westford, 
and  Littleton,  were  numerously  represented  there, 
and  the  Acton  company  marched  up  together. 
Smoke  began  to  rise  from  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  the  Americans  must  see  their  dwellings  burned, 
or  occupy  the  bridge  and  pass  over  it  to  the  rescue. 
A  short  consultation  was  held  among  the  officers. 
Capt.  William  Smith,  of  Lincoln,  volunteered  to 
dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  bridge.  Capt  Isaac 
Davis,  of  Acton,  with  a  knowledge  of  his  company 
which  the  event  justified,  remarked,  "  I  haven't  a 
man  in  my  company  that  is  afraid  to  go."  Col. 
Barrett  "ordered  them  to  march  to  the  North 
Bridge  and  pass  the  same,  but  not  to  fire  on  the 
king's  troops  unless  they  were  fired  upon." l  They 
advanced  in  double  file,  the  Acton  company  under 
Capt  Davis  in  front ;  Captains  Brown,  Miles,  Bar- 
rett, Smith,  and  some  others,  with  their  companies, 
fell  into  the  line ;  Major  Buttrick,  of  Concord,  had 
the  command,   and  Col.   Robinson,  of  Westford, 

>  Cd.  Barrett's  Depootion,  April  23d,  1775. 
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marched  beside  him  as  a  volunteer.  The  British, 
when  they  saw  them  approach,  began  to  take  up 
the  planks  of  the  bridge.  Major  Buttrick  remon- 
strated, and  hastened  his  march.  When  they  were 
within  ten  or  fifteen  rods,  Laurie's  party  fired  upon 
them,  first  a  few  shots  and  then  a  volley,  killing 
Capt.  Davis  and  Abner  Hosmer,  of  the  same  com- 
pany, and  wounding  several  others.  The  provin- 
cials returned  the  fire,  killed  one,  and  wounded 
several;  and  the  regulars  immediately  retreated, 
"  with  great  precipitation," l  towards  the  main  body. 
This  happened  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock.  The 
party  under  Capt  Parsons  soon  after  passed  the 
bridge  unmolested,  and  joined  the  main  body.  The 
troops  remained  in  Concord  till  noon. 

But  now  the  country  was  indeed  awake.  The 
cry  of  innocent  blood  sped  over  the  hills,  and  kin- 
dled the  brave  New  England  hearts  in  every  hamlet 
The  spark  struck  out  in  that  morning's  collision 
was  fated  to  light  up  the  flame  of  a  general  war, 
and  to  burst  into  a  second  conflagration,  the  Euro- 
pean revolution,  which  the  blood  of  three  millions 
of  victims  has  not  yet  sufficed  to  quench.  Already 
it  ran  rapidly  over  this  land  like  an  autumn  fire  in 
the  prairies.  The  farmer,  from  the  plough  left 
standing  in  the  furrow,  the  smith,  casting  down  his 
hammer,  up  every  valley,  and  along  every  pathway, 

'  Dr.  Langdon'f  Sermon  before  CoogreM,  May  31st,  1775. 
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the  firm-nerved  sons  of  toil,  seizing  the  weapons 
choked  with  the  rust  of  a  long  peace,  rushed  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  destroyer,  and  to  vindi- 
cate their  outraged  countrymen.  The  foe  that, 
"  like  evening  wolves,  greedy  of  prey, . .  .  crept  out 
of  Boston,  through  a  by-way,  in  the  dark  and  silent 
night,  that,  unseen  and  unawares,  they  might  lay 
waste  and  destroy,"  *  saw  their  hidden  counsels  dis- 
covered, and  their  boasted  victory  turned  to  shame- 
ful flight  The  accumulated  wrongs  of  many  years 
crowded  this  hour  of  vengeance,  and  the  wrath 
nursed  in  colonial  vassalage,  finding  sudden  vent, 
was  poured  without  stint  on  the  astonished  heads 
of  invaders  who  had  visited  their  quiet  homes  with 
fire,  havoc,  and  massacre.  The  guilt  of  the  first 
blood  weighed  heavily  on  the  disheartened  fugitives 
as  they  entered  on  their  rout  of  terror,  and  trans- 
formed the  king's  troops,  in  the  view  of  the  exas- 
perated patriots,  into  felons  doomed  and  deserving 
to  be  hunted  down  like  wolves.  Their  hatred  of 
oppression  merged  in  abhorrence  of  the  unnatural 
crime  of  murder,  which  elevated  the  thirst  of  ven- 
geance to  a  high  and  holy  duty,  "  to  execute  the 
divine  law  in  cutting  off  men  of  blood." 9  This 
conviction  of  a  divine  warrant,  a  positive  command 
to  cut  off  their  enemies  from  the  earth,  took  deep 
root  in  the  Puritan  heart  that  day,  and  was  assidu- 

1  Mr.  Cooke's  Sermon  at  Lexington,  April  19th,  1777. 
•  Cooke'*  Sermon,  April  19tb,  1777. 
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ously  cultivated  by  the  clergy  of  New  England 
through  the  war,  making  it  inveterate  because  it 
was  a  war  of  conscience.  "  Choose  out  men ;  go 
fight  with  Amalek,"  thundered  from  the  pulpits ; 
"  a  curse  is  denounced  against  the  man  that  with- 
holdeth  his  hand  from  shedding  blood,  and  even  on 
him  that  doeth  this  work  of  the  Lord  negligently."  l 
Truly  these  were  genuine  descendants  of  those  iron 
Roundheads,  who  made  inquisition  for  blood,  who 
went  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty, 
and  smote  them,  hip  and  thigh ;  who  read  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-ninth  psalm  before  their  battles, 
and  cursed  Meroz  bitterly;  who  trusted  in  God 
and  kept  their  powder  dry,  and  shared  with  Oliver 
his  crowning  mercies.  On  that  black  and  ever 
memorable  day,  April  nineteenth,  a  bloody  line  was 
drawn  across  the  scroll  of  history.  British  soldiers 
were  no  longer  fellow-6ubjects  of  their  anointed 
king,  but  bloody  and  deceitful  men,  whom  God  ab- 
horred and  would  repay ;  sons  of  Amalek,  who  laid 
wait  for  Israel  in  the  way  when  he  came  up  from 
Egypt,  and  smote  him  when  he  was  faint  and 
weary;  against  whom  God  was  their  succor  and 
defence,  breaking  the  bows  of  the  mighty,  that  they 
who  are  girded  with  strength  stumble  and  fall. 
Hoc  f ante  derivata  clades,  here  first  were  "  garments 
rolled  in  blood,  which,  from  this  source,  has  awfully 

»  Cooke'f  Sermon,  April  19th,  1777. 
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streamed  through  the  land." l    "  The  crimson  fount 
was  opened ;  God  only  knew  when  it  would  close."  * 

About  noon,  Col.  Smith  and  the  regulars  took  up 
their  march  for  Boston.  The  outposts  on  their  left, 
on  the  high  ground,  had  been  disquieted  with  the 
prospect  of  the  husbandmen  hastening  along  every 
road  that  winds  round  the  hills,  bringing  with  them 
the  firelocks  proved  in  the  French  war.  Scant  time 
had  they  to  divide  the  half-cooked  contents  of  the 
camp-kettles,  and  make  what  was  to  many  their  last 
hurried  meal.  A  strong  flank  guard  kept  the  ridge 
that  runs  by  the  road,  and  covered  their  left.  Near 
Merriam's  corner,  the  Beading  minute-men  under 
Major  Brooks,  and  the  militia  from  Billerica  and 
some  from  other  towns  came  up,  and  made  a  stand. 
The  British  called  in  their  flanking  party,  faced 
about,  and  fired  a  volley,  which  injured  no  one. 
The  fire  was  immediately  returned,  and  two  British 
soldiers  fell  dead  in  the  road  near  the  brook. 

After  this,  no  vantage  ground  was  unimproved. 
From  behind  trees,  rocks,  fences,  and  buildings,  the 
quick,  sharp  report  of  the  musket  was  heard,  with 
deadly  aim.  The  flanking  parties  suffered  terribly, 
and  whenever  the  nature  of  the  ground  brought 
them  in,  the  shot  fell  frequent  in  the  ranks  of  the 
main  body.  Near  Hardy's  Hill,  the  Sudbury  com- 
pany poured  in  their  fire.     The  woods  of  Lincoln 

1  Cooke's  Semoa,  April  19th,  1777. 

1  Letter  to  New  York,  quoted  in  Life  of  Hamfltoo,  Vol  I. 
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swarmed  with  minute-men,  posted  in  the  Indian 
style  behind  large  trees.  The  stone  walls  were  lined 
with  sharp  shooters,  and  the  quick  repeated  flashes 
betrayed  their  numbers.  Woburn  had  "  turned  out 
extraordinary,"  one  hundred  and  eighty  strong,  who 
scattered  behind  walls  and  trees.  The  road  is  hilly 
and  crooked,  with  forests  and  thickets  near.  In 
passing  through  these  woody  defiles,  for  three  miles 
or  more,  the  British  loss  was  heavy.  They  sus- 
tained a  constant,  galling,  well-directed  fire,  and 
could  not  return  it  with  effect  Capt.  Parker  with 
the  Lexington  company,  smarting  under  the  out- 
rage of  the  morning,  met  them,  and  turning  aside 
into  the  field,  delivered  a  most  deadly  fire  as  they 
passed.  A  bright  sun  had  been  shining  all  day, 
and  for  so  rapid  and  long-continued  a  movement, 
the  weather  was  oppressively  warm.  The  pursuers 
mustered  in  constantly  increasing  numbers.  Am- 
munition began  to  fail  the  regulars.  Worn  out 
with  fatigue,  and  tortured  with  thirst,  the  restraints 
of  discipline  could  be  endured  no  longer.  They 
came  down  the  hills  on  the  run,  and  scarcely  by 
threats  of  instant  death  could  the  officers  retain 
them  in  their  decimated  ranks. 

Hasty,  hasty  rout  is  there ; 
Fear  to  stop,  and  shame  to  fly, 
There  confusion,  terror's  child, 
Conflict  fierce,  and  rain  wild, 
Agony  that  pants  for  breath. 
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Their  situation  was  desperate,  and  the  detach- 
ment must  soon  have  surrendered,  if  they  had  not 
been  reinforced. 

In  pursuance  of  Col.  Smith's  request  in  the  morn- 
ing, General  Gage  had  ordered  up  eleven  hundred 
men  to  relieve  him.  They  consisted  of  three  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  and  two  divisions  of  marines, 
with  two  field-pieces,  and  marched  under  Lord 
Percy,  through  Roxbury  and  Cambridge,  to  the  tune 
of  Yankee  Doodle.  They  met  the  fugitives,  about 
two  o'clock,  within  half  a  mile  of  Lexington  meet- 
ing-house, "  so  much  exhausted  with  fatigue,"  says 
Stedman,  "  that  they  were  obliged  to  lie  down  for 
rest  on  the  ground,  their  tongues  hanging  out  of 
their  mouths,  like  those  of  dogs  after  a  chase." 
The  field-pieces  played  from  the  high  grounds  be- 
low Munroe's  tavern,  and  kept  the  Provincials  at 
bay.  Awhile  the  battle  paused;  but  devastation 
filled  the  interval.  Buildings  were  set  on  fire,  and 
others  on  the  route  plundered,  and  property  wan- 
tonly destroyed.  The  British  dressed  their  wounded; 
the  retreating  party  took  some  refreshment,  and  the 
whole  body  rested  about  half  an  hour,  a  mile  below 
the  meeting-house. 

Lord  Percy  was  a  nobleman  of  talent,  valor,  and 

skill;  proud  of  the  Northumberland  honors.     He 

had  with  him  eighteen  hundred  veterans  schooled 

in  victory  in  the  old  world,  finely  officered,  fur- 
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nished  with,  well-served  artillery,  and  goaded  to  re- 
venge by  the  spectacle  of  their  discomfited  and 
bleeding  comrades,  driven  like  sheep  before  the  rus- 
tic, undisciplined,  and  rudely-organized  champions 
of  freedom.  Yet  he  did  not  turn  upon  his  assail- 
ants, and  evidently  considered  that  he  was  accom- 
plishing a  most  arduous  achievement,  and  earning 
for  himself  no  mean  military  reputation,  if  he  could 
rescue  his  command,  environed  with  peril,  and  con- 
duct it  without  serious  loss  to  Boston.  No  sooner 
were  his  troops  in  motion,  than  the  minute-men  and 
militia,  rallied  from  a  still  wider  circle  than  before, 
renewed  the  attack  with  unabated  ardor.  Wherever 
the  windings  of  the  road  enabled  the  pursuers  to 
bring  the  column  in  their  line  of  fire,  the  dead  and 
wounded  dropped  from  the  ranks.  Lord  Percy 
quickened  his  march.  At  West  Cambridge,  Hutch- 
inson's company,  consisting  of  twenty-four  minute- 
men  from  Danvers,  and  Lieut.  Ebenezer  Francis, 
and  the  same  number  of  men  from  Beverly,  with 
Foster's  minute-men,  principally  from  Danvers,  but 
partly  from  Beverly,  followed  by  Eppe's,  Page's,  and 
Flint's  companies  of  militia,  mostly  from  Danvers, 
and  Capt.  Caleb  Dodge's  company  from  Beverly, 
reached  the  scene  of  action.  They  planted  them- 
selves in  the  route  of  the  retreat,  and  prepared  to 
receive  the  enemy,  by  throwing  together  a  breast- 
work of  bundles  of  shingles  against  the  walls  of  an 
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enclosure,  a  little  west  of  the  meeting-house.  They 
probably  had  not  heard  of  the  reinforcement  under 
Lord  Percy,  and  expected  to  encounter,  and  intended 
to  intercept,  the  jaded  and  harassed  survivors  of  the 
Concord  fight.  They  were  soon  undeceived,  for  the 
British,  in  solid  column,  descended  the  hill  on  their 
right,  while  a  large  flanking  party  advanced  at  the 
same  moment  on  their  left.1  Surprised,  outnum- 
bered, and  surrounded,  they  made  a  gallant  resist- 
ance ;  some  fell  fighting  and  sold  their  lives  dearly  ;• 
others  surrendered  and  were  basely  butchered ;  so 
says  the  local  tradition  of  their  town.  Captain  Fos- 
ter and  a  part  of  his  men,  who  had  not  entered  the 
enclosure,  but  had  posted  themselves  behind  trees 
on  the  hillside,  passed  along  the  margin  of  the  pond, 
and  crossed  the  road  directly  in  front  of  the  British 
column,  and  fired  from  behind  a  ditch  wall,  as  long 
as  their  shot  would  tell.3  It  is  a  fact,  which  cer- 
tainly should  never  be  forgotten  in  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  acts  of  daring  patriotism  of  the  citizens 
of  about  thirty  towns  who  took  part  in  the  pursuit 
that  afternoon,  that  Danvers,  distant  sixteen  miles 


1  Hanson's  History  of  Danvers. 

*  "  The  greatest  slaughter  of  the  British  took  place,  it  is  said,  while  they  were  on 
the  retrograde,  sweating  with  toil  and  blood,  for  three  or  four  miles  through  the  woody 
defiles  in  Lincoln,  and  in  the  npper  part  of  Lexington,  and  again  when  their  flanking 
parties  were  intercepted  in  Cambridge,  by  one  or  two  companies  from  Danvers." 
Lexington  and  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  republished  in  the  Boston  News  Letter. 

8  For  thisy  and  some  other  incidents  given  above,  I  am  indebted  to  the  interesting 
address,  delivered  by  Hon.  D.  P.  King,  on  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  Danvers 
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from  the  spot  where  her  children  fell,  lost  a  greater 
number  of  killed  than  any  other  town  after  the  re- 
treat from  Concord  Bridge,  until  the  British  entered 
Boston;  greater  than  any  other  town  during  the 
day,  with  the  single  exception  of  Lexington.  And 
though  a  son  of  that  ancient  and  sober  town  which 
has  waited  patiently  seventy-five  years,  for  her  due 
meed  of  honor  in  the  events  of  this  great  day,  I 
shall  venture  to  remark,  that  though  farther  distant 
from  the  line  of  the  retreat,  by  several  miles,  than 
any  other  town  that  sent  a  musket  into  service  that 
day,  her  ready  zeal  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  are 
evidenced  by  the  four  names  that  represent  the  town 
of  Beverly,  on  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded. 

The  British  had  many  struck  at  West  Cambridge, 
and  the  fire  grew  perhaps  hotter,  at  the  base  of 
Prospect  Hill.  The  flight  quickened  to  very  near  a 
run  down  the  old  Cambridge  road  to  Charlestown 
neck,  to  gain  a  shelter  under  the  guns  of  the  ships 
of  war.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  they  ascended 
Bunker's  Hill.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost  on  the 
road,  for  while  the  main  body  of  the  Provincials 
hung  closely  on  their  rear,  a  strong  force  was  ad- 
vancing upon  them  from  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  and 
Milton,  and  Col.  Pickering,  with  seven  hundred  Es- 
sex militia,  threatened  to  cut  off  their  retreat  from 
Charlestown.1    Pickering's  regiment  reached  Winter 

1  Washington  writes,  May  31, 1775 :  "  If  the  retreat  bad  not  been  as  precipitate  at 
it  was,    and  God  knows  it  eoold  not  well  bave  been  more  to,    the  ministerial  troops 
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Hill,  as  the  British  passed  down  the  Charlestown 
road.  General  Heath,  soon  after,  ordered  the  pur- 
suit  to  be  stopped.1  The  next  day's  sun  shone  on 
the  siege  of  Boston.  The  wolf  was  hounded  to  his 
den,  and  never  since  that  day  has  he  troubled  the 
homes  of  the  Massachusetts  yeomanry.  Bunker 
Hill,  that  gave  them  the  first  rest,  after  thirty-six 
miles'  march  of  disaster  and  disgrace,  was  the  only.: 
spot  of  Massachusetts  soil,  outside  the  Boston  lines, 
recovered  by  the  enemy  after  his  retreat,  and  this  at 
the  cost  of  more  than  a  thousand  killed  and 
wounded,  and  a  victory  more  fatal  than  many  de- 
feats. As  the  news  of  this  day's  slaughter,  and  its 
great  revenge,  spread  through  Massachusetts,  every 
town  sent  up  its  contingent  to  the  "American 
Grand  Army,"  extemporized  upon  this  sudden  call. 
Putnam,  to  this  day  the  hero  of  the  popular  heart, 
from  Connecticut ;  Stark,  insensible  to  fear  as  the 
granite  mountains,  from  New  Hampshire ;  Greene, 
who  enjoyed  and  deserved  the  confidence  of  Wash- 
ington, from  Rhode  Island,  with  the  generous  vol- 
unteers of  those  colonies,  joined  the  Bay  State  reg- 


must  have  surrendered,  or  been  totally  cut  off.  For  they  bad  not  arrived  in  Charles- 
town,  (under  cover  of  their  ships,)  half  an  hoar,  before  a  powerful  body  of  men  from 
Bfarblehead  and  Salem  was  at  their  heels,  and  must,  if  they  bad  happened  to  be  up 
one  hour  sooner,  inevitably  have  intercepted  their  retreat  to  Charlestown."  Sparks' 
Washington,  Vol.  II,  p.  407. 

1 1  have  made  free  use  of  Mr.  Frothingham's  well-digested  account  of  the  battle, 
in  his  history  of  the  siege  of  Boston,  with  the  materials  in  his  notes }  Shattuck's 
History  of  Concord  j  Messrs.  Ripley,  Phinney,  and  Adams'  pamphlets  on  the  local 
questions  j  and  Mr.  Everett's  magnificent  oration  in  1825. 
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iments  under  General  Ward,  and  a  force  of  sixteen 
thousand  men  hemmed  the  veterans  of  Minden,  suf- 
ficiently experienced  on  Middlesex  battle  grounds, 
within  a  narrow  circuit,  until,  on  the  17th  of  March, 
1776,  Washington,  from  the  heights  of  Dorchester, 
beheld  the  embarkation  and  final  flight  of  one  of 
Britain's  haughtiest  and  best>appointed  armies, 
fumbled  and  dismayed,1  and  the  consecrated  bounds 
of  Massachusetts  freed  forever  from  the  detested 
presence  of  a  foe. 

From  Concord  Bridge,  my  friends,  the  rout  be- 
gan. Bunker  Hill,  and  Boston  roads,  Declaration 
Hall  at  Philadelphia,  Saratoga  and  Yorktown,  and 
the  treaty  bearing  Franklin's  signature,  mark  suc- 
cessive stages  in  the  onward  progress  of  America, 
and  the  continual  retrograde  of  her  enemy.  Upon 
another  element,  where  Britain  reigned  unrivalled 
and  secure,  what  Manly,  Mugford,  and  Jones  be- 
gun, was  carried  on  by  Perry,  and  McDonnough, 
and  Chauncey,  Lawrence,  Bainbridge,  and  Hull. 
The  account,  which  was  opened  here,  was  closed  by 
Jackson,  at  New  Orleans.  The  account  of  blood 
was  closed,  I  say,  and  all  arrears  were  fully  paid. 
There  remains  between  the  Great  Empire  of  the 
past,  and  the  Greater  Empire  of  the  future,  a  friendly 


1 "  We  have  one  consolation  left  Neither  Hell,  Hull,  nor  Halifax,  can  afford 
worse  shelter  than  Boston."  Letter  of  a  British  officer,  from  Nantasket  Roads, 
March  26th,  1776. 
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rivaisliip  of  beneficent  influences,  which  we^may  con- 
template with  unalloyed  pleasure,  and  which  is  not 
the  less  the  legitimate  product  of  the  first  revolu- 
tionary movement  here  commenced 

Time  would  fail  me  to  enumerate  even  the  names 
of  those  who  acted  well  their  parts,  that  day.  The 
host,  that  started  at  their  country's  summons  that 
morning,  has  passed  away  from  among  us.  The 
places  that  knew  them,  and  honored  them,  know 
them  no  more.  They  have  left  the  scene  of  their 
toils  and  perils,  and  gone  to  that  home  "where 
there  are  no  wars  nor  fatiguing  marches,  no  roar- 
ing cannon, ....  but  an  eternity  to  spend  in  perfect 
harmony,  and  undisturbed  peace." x  Where  all 
acted  from  a  common  impulse  of  duty,  distinctions 
may  seem  invidious ;  but  it  is  pardonable  to  recall, 
especially,  the  memory  of  those  who  were  spared  for 
other  service  to  their  country,  in  her  councils,  or  in 
arms.  Eustis,  and  Brooks,  and  Pickering,  and 
Gerry,  distinguished  through  long  lives  of  useful- 
ness by  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens,  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  important  stations  both  in  the 
State  and  in  the  nation,  and  affection  and  gratitude, 
with  reverend  sorrow,  paid  their  funeral  obsequies, — 
a  fete  how  unlike  that  of  the  beginners  of  all  other 
revolutions !     The  master   spirit  of  the  Common- 

1  Seth  Pomeroy's  letter  to  his  wife,  from  the  siege  of  Louisbourg,  May  8th,  1745. 
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wealth  of  England,  holding  with  a  steady  hand  the 
helm  of  state,  until  death  unloosed  his  grasp,  was 
scarcely  laid  in  his  grave,  before  the  sanctity  of  his 
tomb  was  violated,  his  ashes  given  to  the  winds,  and 
his  bones  gibbeted  with  infamy.  France  saw  the 
heads  that  inspired  the  councils  of  her  liberty  shorn 
away,  one  after  the  other,  by  the  remorseless  guil- 
lotine. America  appreciates  and  trusts  her  patriot 
leaders, — her  Adamses,  her  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and 
Washington, — and  guards  their  dust  among  her 
choicest  treasures.  Thus  she  repudiates  and  falsi- 
fies that  ancient  maxim  of  patrician  insolence,  that 
republics  are  ungrateful. 

But  there  are  other  names  to  be  remembered  in 
the  list  of  those  who  drove  the  Percy  in  such  hot 
haste  to  shelter,  and  those  who  hastened  to  sur- 
round the  foiled  lion,  and  prevent  a  second  egress : 
among  them  are  those  that  have  resounded  through 
the  world,  and  whose  echoes  will  not  yet  be  lost  in 
distant  ages.  General  Heath,  early  in  active  ser- 
vice, took  the  command  above  West  Cambridge, 
and  endeavored  to  rally  and  form  the  minute-men, 
dispersed  by  Percy's  artillery.  Prescott,  of  Pep- 
perell,  took  part  in  the  council  of  war  held  before 
Boston,  the  next  day,  and  to  him  was  intrusted  the 
most  arduous  and  momentous  duty ;  deliberately  to 
invite  and  defy  to  battle  the  whole  British  force  in 
America,  for  the  first  time  in  the  war — a  duty  how 
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nobly  performed  f  Never  did  scarred  and  laurelled 
conqueror,  from  his  triumphal  car,  look  forward  to 
so  bright  an  immortality,  as  he  who  marshalled  the 
elect  of  freedom,  on  the  sod  which  Warren  mois- 
tened with  his  blood.  Warren  himself,  as  ever 
careless  of  his  life,  was  in  the  field,  and  active  there.1 
At  Lexington  he  encouraged  the  militia  to  disregard 
the  fire  of  the  field-pieces :  at  West  Cambridge,  he 
was  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  and  a  musket  ball 
passed  through  his  earlock.  The  name  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Provincial  Congress  belongs  then,  legit- 
imately, to  the  recollections  to  be  passed  in  review 
this  day.  The  name  of  Warren,  falling  in  his  prime, 
in  a  sad  and  sanguinary  defeat ;  sad,  yet  more  glo- 
rious than  any  victory  the  muse  of  history  had  ever 
yet  recorded,  is  and  ever  must  be,  embalmed  in  the 
hearts  of  the  whole  people  of  the  Kepublic.  He 
left  a  fame  that  is  the  nation's  common  property  ; 
priceless,  for  gold  could  not  buy  it ;  secure,  for  no 
reverse  of  arms  can  tear  it  from  us.  So  long  as 
language  shall  be  faithful  to  its  trust ;  so  long  as 
tradition  shall  preserve  the  outline,  after  history  has 
forgotten  the  detail ;  so  long  as  one  generous  emo- 
tion shall  warm  the  human  heart ;  after  the  monu- 
ment shall  have  crumbled,  but  while  Bunker  Hill 

1  Dr.  Eliot  remark*  of  Dr.  Warren,— ^  At  the  battle  of  Lexington  be  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  active  man  in  the  field.  His  soul  beat  to  arms,  as  soon  as  be  learned 
the  intention  of  the  British  troops/' 
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shall  stand,  Warren  shall  be  the  watchword  in  the 
armies  of  liberty. 

But  the  generation  of  that  heroic  age,  their  work 
done,  all  done,  well  done,  have  passed  from  the  land 
which  they  redeemed,  and  are  gone.  All  gone? 
Oh  no!  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  Father  of 
mercies,  in  his  sovereign  Providence,  to  continue  to 
us  two  time-honored  worthies  of  the  veteran  band, 
beyond  the  ordinary  lot  of  humanity,  sole  lingerers 
on  the  verge  of  life,  to  witness  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  freedom  by  God's  blessing,  and  their  good  right 
arms,  secured.  Living  mementos  of  the  glorious 
past !  Long  may  your  valued  presence  remind  us 
of  our  duty  to  the  future,  by  showing  what  the  past 
has  done  for  us,  by  carrying  back  our  thoughts  to 
the  times  that  tried  men's  souls.  These  are  of  the 
number  that  took  their  lives  in  their  hand,  and 
walked  fearless  among  the  death-shafts ;  counting 
all  things  earthly  but  as  dross,  that  surviving  they 
might  point  out  to  us,  or  dying  might  bequeath  to 
us,  a  more  excellent  way,  a  career  of  pure  unshackled 
liberty.  Alas !  they  are  but  two,  out  of  so  many 
thousands ;  sentries,  waiting  to  be  called  in,  of  the 
rear  guard  of  the  grand  army  which  has  gone  before 
them.  Like  the  precious  spices  of  the  East,  the 
rarer  they  grow,  the  more  highly  do  we  value  them, 
like  the  mystic  books  of  the  Sybil,  these  that  re- 
main represent  to  us  the  worth  of  those  that  are 
lost 
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Favorites  of  Time,  who  has  dealt  so  gently  with 
you,  what  a  contrast  do  your  eyes  hehold  when  you 
compare  the  mighty  empire  which  you  helped  to 
found  with  the  feeble  colony  that  gave  you  birth. 
The  period  of  your  life  has  been  contemporaneous 
with  the  work  of  many  ages :  never  before  have  a 
thousand  years  done  for  any  nation  under  heaven 
what  the  last  three  fourths  of  a  century  have  done 
for  us.  A  thousand  years  constructed  and  confirmed 
the  majestic  fabric  of  the  Roman  empire ;  sages  and 
warriors,  through  a  thousand  years  of  fixed  pur- 
pose, iron  resolution  and  all-enduring  fortitude,  es- 
tablished the  dominion  of  the  eternal  city,  unshaken 
by  the  burthen  of  the  world,  and  not  to  be  destroyed, 
save  in  the  wreck  of  the  old  heathen  world  passing 
away  forever.  But  you,  wonderful  men,  preceded 
by  many  years  this  empire ;  in  the  purple  ripeness 
of  maturely-developed  youth,  you  stood  by  the  cra- 
dle of  this  empire,  when  the  young  Alcides  strangled 
the  monsters  sent  by  his  step-mother;  when  our 
home  was  a  strip  of  land  between  the  ocean  and  the 
Alleghanies,  which  scattered  settlers,  with  no  wealth 
but  the  labor  of  their  hands,  disputed  with  the  sav- 
ages. You  have  lived  to  be  citizens  of  an  empire 
broader  than  Rome,  mightier  than  Rome,  wealthier 
than  Rome,  wiser  than  Rome,  holier  than  Rome. 
Machinery,  the  creation  of  the  free  mind,  does  more 
for  us,  ten-fold  more,  than  all  the  arms  of  her  many 
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million  subjects  did  for  her.  Look  around  you ;  all 
that  you  see,  and  all  that  your  and  our  posterity 
shall  see,  is  the  fruit  of  liberty ;  and  of  that  liberty, 
it  is  for  you  to  say  truly,  we  and  our  comrades,  on 
the  nineteenth  day  of  April,  planted  the  fructifying 
seed. 

Look  around  you  and  survey  your  work.  It  is 
not  enough  that  we  proclaim,  that  a  small  one  has 
become  a  great  people;  that  day  by  day  new  nations 
rise  up  to  call  you  blessed ;  that  even  now,  states, 
infant  in  years,  but  giants  in  vigor  and  proportions, 
press  at  your  portals,  asking  admission  as  coordinate 
sovereignties,  "  demanding  life,  impatient  for  the 
skies."  Look  around  you ;  measure  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  individual  denizens 
of  all  our  towns  and  villages,  and  see  if  it  tend 
not  onward  and  upward  in  an  accelerated  ratio, 
equal,  at  least,  to  that  of  our  political  greatness. 
The  hardy  colonist  extracted  from  the  soil  with  infi- 
nite labor  a  frugal  subsistence,  uncertain  how  long 
he  should  hold  even  his  earnings,  for  the  mother 
country  claimed  the  right  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,  collecting  few  comforts,  desiring 
no  luxuries,  without  machinery,  without  capital,  al- 
most without  intercourse,  scarcely  recovered  from 
the  exhaustion  of  ruinous  French  and  Indian  wars. 
The  fair  enchantress  Liberty  has  waved  her  potent 
wand ;  prosperity  and  happiness  crown  all  the  hills, 


and  cover  the  plains ;  on  every  waterfall,  a  city  rises 
like  an  exhalation ;  the  iron  horse,  the  missionary 
which  science  despatches  to  lead  the  van  of  advanc- 
ing refinement,  snorts  over  the  prairies  scarcely 
abandoned  by  the  disappearing  buffalo ;  the  electric 
nerve  throbs  with  the  impulse  of  intelligence  from 
Halifax  to  New  Orleans ;  internal  commerce  dips 
her  silver  oar  in  every  lake ;  the  birchen  canoe  of 
the  native  hunter  is  transformed  to  a  waterborne 
palace,  gorgeous  with  the  adornments  of  high  art, 
and  steadying  her  upright  keel  against  the  wind, 
with  the  miraculous  energy  of  imprisoned  fire.  Of 
the  rich  exuberance  of  our  plenty  we  may  impart 
with  a  world-wide  charity;  and  ocean  smiles  to 
transport  upon  her  bosom  the  messengers  freighted 
with  salvation  to  the  famine-stricken  millions  of  sla- 
very-blasted Ireland. 

I  have  inquired  what  consequences  would  have 
followed,  if  the  Mede  had  trodden  out  Hellenic  lib- 
erty, and  an  Achoemenian  despot  reckoned  Greece 
among  his  provinces ;  what  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  a  Saracenic  conquest  of  Europe  ?  I  might 
go  on  to  imagine  our  own  situation,  if  Great  Britain 
had  reduced  her  colonies  to  abject  submission.  Re- 
verse the  result  at  Marathon ;  should  we  have  been 
here  %  Would  the  old  world  have  known  the  exis- 
tence of  the  continent  of  which  Plato  dreamed? 
Reverse  the  result  at  Tours,  and  where  would  have 
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been  the  faith  and  hopes  of  Christendom  %  Reverse 
what  was  done  at  Concord  Bridge,  and  all  that  has 
followed  out  of  what  was  there  done,  and  I  need 
not  ask,  should  we  have  been  free  ?  How  much  of 
the  freedom,  well-being  and  progress  of  Europe 
would  the  world  yet  wait  for  ?  Where  would  have 
been  the  miracles  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  loftier  anticipations  of  the  portion 
yet  to  come  of  that  century  % 

I  might  answer,  mind  moves  the  world,  informs 
and  agitates  the  mass,  and  fashions  the  future,  be- 
fore the  wheels  of  time  deliver  it  into  being.  All 
the  elements  of  progress  exist  in  thought,  before 
they  are  moulded  in  reality.  The  provincial  mind 
is  blasted  with  barrenness.  The  degree  of  freedom 
which  our  fathers  enjoyed,  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
cord fight,  had  become  a  paradoxical  impracticabil- 
ity :  it  must  either  complete  itself,  or  disappear.  It 
was  necessary  that  we  should  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
colonial  vassalage,  or  sink  to  the  level  and  wear 
the  livery  of  that  vassalage.  It  was  the  electricity 
developed  in  our  revolutionary  atmosphere  that 
burst,  in  thunder,  on  slumbering  France.  Awak- 
ing France  awoke  the  world. 

Starting  from  these  principles,  I  might  work  out 
the  problem  propounded ;  but  it  will  be  equally  in- 
structive, and  far  more  satisfactory,  to  examine  what 
has  been,  rather  than  to  ask  what  might  have  been ; 
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to  measure  the  strides  of  living  liberty,  rather  than 
calculate  the  tracks  of  some  fossil  megatherium  of 
extinct  tyranny.  Over  what  distance  has  the  good 
Goddess  led  us,  since  the  young  days  of  these  our 
venerable  friends ;  and  how  does  our  progress  com- 
pare with  that  of  other  nations,  and  of  other  times  ? 
Upon  the  threshold  of  this  ample  theme,  I  pause ; 
for  the  hours  rush  swiftly  by,  and  to  do  justness  to 
its  vastness,  would  delay  you  too  long.  There  is  no 
time  to-day  to  survey  the  field.  I  will  barely  indi- 
cate a  few  of  the  land-marks. 

Our  present  population  is  nine  times  that  of  the 
day  of  Concord  fight,  and  a  continuance  of  the  same 
ratio  for  the  same  period,  to  the  year  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five,  will  extend  the  blessings  of 
this  Union  over  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of 
souls.  Then  the  orator  who  shall  stand  upon  this 
spot,  will  show  that  all  these  are  not  crowded,  but 
that  there  is  room  for  more.  There  is  no  probabil- 
ity that  this  aggregate  will  be  less  than  double  the 
whole  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  together  with  the  French  Re- 
public. 

Our  present  wealth  is  more  than  forty  times  that 
of  the  colonies  seventy-five  years  ago.  The  annual 
income  of  the  nation  is  at  least  twenty-five  times  as 
great  as  it  was  then.  Our  annual  income  was  then 
about  one-tenth  part  that  of  France;  now,  it  is 
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nearly  equal  to  that  of  France,  and  is  gaining  very 
rapidly  upon  that  of  the  British  Empire.  Of  the 
great  element  of  power  over  physical  nature,  coal, 
our  production  is  now  greater  than  that  of  the  world 
seventy-five  years  ago.  Of  iron,  the  chief  instru- 
ment with  which  man  subdues  nature  to  his  pur- 
poses, our  product  is  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
world  seventy-five  years  ago.  Of  gold,  the  other 
main  sinew  of  war,  and  the  negotiator  of  the  ex- 
changes of  peace,  we  produce  more  than  the  rest 
of  the  world  now  does.  Our  cotton  manufactures 
exceed  those  of  the  whole  world  seventy-five  years 
ago.  Our  tonnage  exceeds  that  of  the  world  seventy- 
five  years  since.  It  will  soon  surpass  that  of  the 
British  empire,  and  in  a  few  years,  much  short  of 
three  quarters  of  a  century,  it  will  far  surpass  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have  more  printing 
presses  in  operation,  and  more  printed  volumes  in 
the  hands  of  our  people,  than  the  whole  world  had 
on  the  day  of  the  Concord  fight  More  newspapers 
are  printed  in  the  city  of  Boston  every  day  than  the 
whole  world  then  produced.  Since  that  day,  Ameiv 
ica  has  produced  the  steamboat  and  adopted  the  loco- 
motive, and  there  are  more  steam  engines  employed 
in  Massachusetts  than  were  then  used  in  the  world. 
It  would  be  gratifying  to  know  how  far  these 
means  of  physical  comfort,  ease,  and  improvement, 
have  been  employed,  it  is  our  imperative  duty  to  in- 
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quire  how  far  they  may  be  and  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed, for  the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement 
of  a  people  so  highly  favored  of  heaven.  The  proper 
limits  of  this  occasion  forbid  me  to  enter  upon  a 
new  investigation ;  I  can  only  express  the  hope  that 
we  should  have  no  reason  to  blush  at  the  results,  if 
we  had  time  to  pursue  it 

Over  how  broad  a  portion  of  the  world  have  we 
extended  the  advantages  we  ourselves  enjoy !  Our 
domain  unites  the  noblest  valley  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  competent  to  grow  food  for  human  beings 
many  more  than  now  dwell  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  with  an  eastern  wing,  fitted  for  the  site  of  the 
principal  manufacturing  and  commercial  power  of 
existing  Christendom,  and  a  western  flank  well  sit- 
uated to  hold  the  same  position  on  the  Pacific,  when 
Asia  shall  renew  her  youth,  and  Australia  shall 
have  risen  to  the  level  of  Europe.  Bewildering  al- 
most is  the  suddenness  of  our  expansion  to  fill  these 
limits,  and  astounding  are  the  phenomena  that  ac- 
company this  development  This  day  there  stands 
before  the  councils  of  the  nation,  deputed  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  deliberations,  a  young  man  born 
within  sight  of  old  Concord  Bridge,  and  educated 
under  the  institutions  which  Concord  fight  secured, 
who,  when  he  revisits  the  old  homestead,  claims  to 
represent  a  territory  larger  than  France  and  the 
United  British  kingdom ;  capable  of  containing,  if 
settled  to  the  present  density  of  Great  Britain,  more 
10 
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than  a  hundred  millions  of  souls ;  a  territory  lately 
the  joint  inheritance  of  the  Indian  and  the  grisly 
bear,  now  outstripping,  in  its  instant  greatness,  all 
recorded  colonies ;  the  Ophir  of  our  age,  richer  than 
Solomon's ;  richer  than  the  wildest  vision  that  ever 
dazzled  Arabian  fancy. 

Occupying  such  a  continent,  receiving  it  conse- 
crated by  the  toils,  and  sufferings,  and  outpouring 
of  ancestral  blood,  which,  on  the  day  we  now  com- 
memorate, began,  how  delightful  is  the  duty  which 
devolves  on  us  to  guard  the  beacon-fire  of  liberty 
whose  flames  our  fathers  kindled.  Suffer  it  not,  my 
friends !  suffer  it  not,  posterity  that  shall  come  af- 
ter us !  to  be  clouded  by  domestic  dissension,  or  ob- 
scured by  the  dank,  mephitic  vapors  of  faction. 
Until  now,  its  pure  irradiance  dispels  doubt  and 
fear,  and  revivifies  the  fainting  hopes  of  downcast 
patriotism.  Forever  may  it  shine  brightly  as  now, 
for  as  yet  its  pristine  lustre  fades  not,  but  still  flashes 
out  the  ancient,  clear,  and  steady  illumination,  joy- 
giving  as  the  blaze  that,  leaping  from  promontory 
to  promontory,  told  the  triumph  of  Agamemnon 
over  fated  Troy.  It  towers  and  glows,  refulgent 
and  beautiful,  far  seen  by  the  tempest-tost  on  the 
sea  of  revolution;  darting,  into  the  dungeons  of 
gaunt  despair,  beams  whose  benignant  glory  no 
lapse  of  time  shall  dim ;  the  wanderers  in  the  chill 
darkness  of  slavery,  it  guides,  and  cheers,  and  warms ; 
it  fills  the  universe  with  its  splendor. 


BRIEF    ACCOUNT 


CELEBRATION  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  OF  APRIL, 


AT    CONCOED. 


1850. 


PRWLTMINABY  ARRANGEMENTS. 


November,  12, 1849. 
"  The  inhabitants  of  Concord,  in  town  meeting  assembled,  voted, 
that  the  next  anniversary  of  Concord  Fight  be  celebrated  by  the 
town,  and  that  the  following  persons  constitute  a  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  and  that  they  have  authority,  according  to  their 
judgment,  to  expend  for  this  purpose  any  moneys  in  the  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  viz. : 


Francis  R.  Gourgas, 
Sherman  Barrett, 
Richard  Barrett, 
E.  Rockwood  Hoar, 
Nehehiah  Ball, 
Charles  W.  Goodnow, 
Nathan  Barrett, 
John  Brown,  Jr. 
Calvin  C  Damon, 
George  M.  Barrett, 
Micajah  Rice, 
William  Melvin, 
Elijah  Wood, 
Thomas  D.  Wesson, 
Asa  Brooks, 


John  S.  Keyes, 
Benjamin  E.  Sawyer,. 
Anthony  Wright, 
Daniel  Shattuck, 
Daniel  Clark, 
Simon  Brown, 
Cyrus  Wheeler, 
James  Wood, 
Joseph  Miles, 
Samuel  Hoar, 
Joseph  Holbrook, 
William  W.  Wheildon, 
Stbdman  Buttrick, 
Francis  Jarvis, 
Charles  A.  Hubbard.91 


November  24, 1849. 

The  Committee  met  and  organized  by  the  choice  of  John  S. 
Keyes,  Chairman,  Wm  W.  Wheildon,  Secretary,  and  John  M. 
Cheney,  (chosen  in  the  place  of  Daniel  Shattuck,  who  declined 
serving  on  the  Committee,)  Treasurer. 

The  Committee  then  voted  to  invite  the  towns  of  Lexington, 
Acton,  Lincoln,  Sudbury,  Carlisle,  and  Bedford,  to  unite  with 
Concord,  in  celebrating,  in  that  town,  the  events  of  the  19th  of 
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April,  1775,  on  the  next  anniversary  of  that  day,  and  send 
Committees  to  aid  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements. 

This  invitation  having  been  communicated  to  these  towns  was 
responded  to  by  them  ail,  and  the  following  persons  were  chosen 
to  constitute  the  Committee  from  the  several  towns  named : 


Lexington. 


Philip  Russell, 
Charles  Hudson, 
Galen  Allen, 
Samuel  Chandler, 

Acton. 

RUFUS  HOLDEN, 

James  T.  Woodbury, 
Francis  Tuttle, 
Jonathan  B.  Davis, 
Bradley  Stone, 
Silas  Hosmer, 
Winthrop  E.  Faulkner, 
Abraham  Conant, 
Joseph  W.  Tuttle, 


Lincoln. 


James  Jones,  Jr. 
James  L.  Chapin, 
Daniel  Weston, 
William  Colbourn, 
John  W.  Farrar, 


Jonathan  S.  Parker, 
Albert  W.  Bryant, 
Bowen  Harrington, 
Isaac  H.  Wright. 

Reuben  Barker, 
Charles  Robbins, 
Samuel  T.  Adams, 
Aaron  Chaffin, 
Nathan  Brooks, 
Daniel  Wetherbbe, 
John  White, 
Ebenezer  Hayward, 
David  M.  Handlby. 

Leonard  Hoar, 
Charles  L.  Tarbbll, 
Abel  Wheeler, 
Samuel  H.  Pierce, 
George  M.  Baker. 


Sudbury. 
Drury  Fairbanks,  Ephraim  Moore, 

Abel  Jones,  Charles  Gerry, 

Jonathan  R.  Vose. 


Carlisle. 


Jonas  Parker, 
Seth  W.  Bannister, 
Benjamin  Barrett, 
William  Green,  2d, 


Cyrus  Hbald, 
Benjamin  F.  Heald> 
Thomas  Green, 
Levi  S.  Hutchinson,, 


Ephraim  Robbins. 
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Bedford. 
Phineas  W.  Chamberlain.        Reuben  Bacon, 
Thomas  Stiles,  Eliab  B.  Lane, 

John  W.  Simonds,  Timothy  Page, 

Amos  B.  Cutler,  Nathaniel  C.  Cutler, 

Sylvanus  Lawrence,  Samuel  Wyman. 

The  Committee  having,  at  numerous  meetings,  decided  on  the 
arrangements  for  the  celebration,  and  having  raised,  by  voluntary 
subscription  in  Concord,  sufficient  funds  for  the  general  expenses ; 
voted  to  invite,  besides  other  distinguished  gentlemen,  the  Gov- 
ernor,  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Council,  and  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  attend  the  celebration. 

The  following  correspondence  was  had  in  pursuance  of  that  vote: 

Lexington,  April  12,  1850. 

Sir, — The  citizens  of  Concord  and  the  neighboring  towns, 
having  made  arrangements  for  celebrating  at  Concord,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  inst.,  the  Seventy-Fifth  anniversary  of  that  mem- 
orable day,  respectfully  invite  you,  and  the  honorable  body  over 
which  you  preside,  to  be  present  as  guests,  and  participate  with 
them  in  the  exercises  and  festivities  of  the  occasion. 

No  day  in  the  annals  of  our  country's  independence  stands 
more  prominent  than  the  one  on  which  the  first  blood  of  the 
Revolution  was  shed,  and  the  first  resistance  offered  to  Brit- 
ish arms.  The  history  of  our  beloved  Commonwealth  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  events  of  that  day,  that  it  seems 
peculiarly  appropriate  that  the  whole  State  should,  by  its  chosen 
delegates,  participate  in  the  celebration.  We  therefore  fondly 
trust  that  you  will  honor  us  by  your  presence,  and  thereby 
show  to  the  whole  country  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts cherishes  a  grateful  remembrance  of  those  who  perilled  all 
in  Freedom's  sacred  cause,  and  that  she  will  be  ready  at  all  times 
to  sustain,  at  any  hazard,  those  free  institutions,  which  were  pur- 
chased by  the  toil  and  blood  of  our  fathers. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obt.  servant, 

CHARLES  HUDSON, 
In  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Invitation. 
Hon.  Ensign  H.  Kellogg, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts. 
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House  of  Representatives, 
April  16,  1850. 
Hon.  Charles  Hudson,  Chairman,  &c. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  directed,  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Massachusetts,  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  Concord  and  the  ad- 
joining towns,  that  the  House  has  this  day  cordially  accepted  the 
invitation  so  politely  communicated  through  you  to  attend  the 
celebration  at  Concord,  on  the  19th  instant 

The  House  also  desires  to  express  its  grateful  sense  of  the 
kindness  and  civility  extended  to  them  by  their  fellow-citizens  of 
Concord  and  vicinity,  in  inviting  them  to  participate  in  this  very 
interesting  celebration. 

With  great  respect, 

E.  H.  KELLOGG,  Speaker. 

A  similar  invitation  was  also  communicated  to  the  Honorable 
Senate,  and  by  them  accepted. 

The  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  were  invited 
to  perform  escort  duty  on  the  occasion,  and  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. Invitations  were  also  extended  to  the  towns  of  Danvers, 
West  Cambridge,  Pepperell,  Reading,  Woburn,  &c.,  citizens  of 
which  took  part  in  the  events  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  to  send 
delegations  to  the  celebration. 

The  following  officers  of  the  day  were  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mittee: 

Hon.  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  of  Concord,  President  of  the  Day. 

Rev.  James  T.  Woodbury,  of  Acton,  Chaplain. 

Col.  Isaac  H.  Wright,  of  Lexington,  Chief  Marshal. 

And 
George  M.  Barrett,  Esq.,      Leonard  Hoar,  Esq., 
Stedman  Buttrick,  Esq.,         Abel  Wheeler,  Esq., 
Cyrus  Stow,  Esq.,  Maj.  Daniel  Weston, 

of  Concord ;  of  Lincoln ; . 

Wm.  Chandler,  Esq.,  Col.  Drury  Fairbanks, 

Maj.  Benj.  Wellington,  Christopher  G.  Cutler,  Esq., 

Col.  Philip  Russell,  Ephraim  Stone,  Esq., 

of  Lexington ;  of  Sudbury ; 
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Hon.  Stevens  Haywaed,  Maj.  Jonas  Parker, 

Simon  Tuttlb,  Esq.,  Cyrus  Heald,  Esq., 

Alden  Fuller,  Esq.,  Capt.  Thomas  Heald, 

of  Acton  ;  of  Carlisle  ; 

Capt.  Timothy  Page,  John  D.  Billings,  Esq., 

Jonathan  Bacon,  Esq.,  of  Bedford, 

Vice  Presidents. 


The  following  notice  of  arrangements  and  order  of  procession 
were  published  by  the  Committee  : 

UNION  CELEBRATION  AT  CONCORD. 
19th  of  April,  1850. 

The  General  Committee  of  Arrangements,  of  the  towns  of 
Concord,  Lexington,  Acton,  Lincoln,  Sudbury,  Bedford  and  Car- 
lisle, give  notice  that  there  will  be  a  Union  Celebration  of  the 
events  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  on  the  approaching  anniver- 
sary, at  Concord,  to  which  the  citizens  of  all  the  towns,  locally 
or  otherwise  interested  in  the  events  of  that  day,  and  the  public 
generally,  are  invited. 

A  procession  will  be  formed,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  escorted 
by  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Col.  Isaac  H.  Wright,  of  Lexington,  Chief  Marshal. 
The  procession,  after  visiting  the  monument  at  the  "North 
Bridge,"  will  march  to  the  pavilion,  where  an  Oration  will  be 
delivered  by  Hon.  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr. 

Addresses  will  be  made  by  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Hon.  Rufus 
Choate,  His  Excellency  Gov.  Briggs,  Hon.  John  G.  Palfrey,  and 
other  distinguished  speakers.  Hon.  E.  R.  Hoar  will  preside  at 
the  table. 

The  arrangements  are  designed  to  accommodate  ladies  as 
well  as  gentlemen  at  the  table. 

The  dinner  will  be  provided  by  Mr.  John  Wright,  of  Boston, 
under  a  new  and  spacious  pavilion.  Tickets  75  cents,  to  be  had 
of  the  committees  of  the  respective  towns. 

All  civil  and  military  societies,  associations  or  bodies,  who  are 
disposed  to  do  so,  are  invited  to  attend,  and  places  will  be  as- 
11 
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signed  for  them  in  the  procession,  on  giving  notice  beforehand 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee. 

Special  trains  will  be  provided  on  the   Fitchburg  Railroad 
to  accommodate  those  who  design  to  unite  in  the  celebration. 

By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 

JOHN  S.  KEYES,  Chairman. 
W.  W.  WHEILDON,  Secretary. 
Concord,  April  6,  1850. 


ORDER  OF  PROCESSION. 

Military  Escort  by  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery. 

Aid.  Chief  Marshal.  Aid. 

President  of  the  Day. 

Orator  and  Chaplain. 

Vice  Presidents. 

Committee  of  Arrangements. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Suite. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  the  Council. 

The   Secretary  and   Treasurer   of  the   Commonwealth. 

Soldiers  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775. 

Revolutionary  Soldiers. 

Invited  Guests. 

President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  Senate. 

The  House  of  Representatives. 

Editors  of  Newspapers. 

Masonic  Societies,  Odd  Fellows  Lodges  and  other  Associations. 

Town  Officers  and  Delegation — Lexington,  Concord,  Acton, 

Lincoln,  Sudbury,  Carlisle,  Bedford. 

Delegations  from  W.  Cambridge,  Danvers,  Woburn,  Pepperell, 

Roxbury,  and  other  towns,  which  took  part  in  the  events 

of  the  day. 

Citizens  generally. 

Companies  of  Continentallers. 

The  procession  will  be  formed  on  the  common  at  10  o'clock 
precisely.    The  Governor  and  suite,  and  the  Legislature  and  in- 
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vited  guests,  will  assemble  at  the  Middlesex  hotel.  Societies 
and  associations  will  form  in  front  of  the  First  church,  the  right 
facing  the  hotel.  Delegations  from  the  several  towns  will  form 
on  the  streets  leading  to  their  towns,  the  right  resting  on  the 
square.  The  Concord  delegation  will  form  on  the  street  leading 
by  the  Universalis  church. 

N.  B.  Ladies  will  meet  at  the  Unitarian  church,  and  either 
join  in  the  procession  or  proceed  to  the  pavilion,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  marshals  for  that  purpose,  as  they  may  prefer. 

ISAAC  H.  WRIGHT,  Chief  Marshal. 

Concord,  April  12th. 


THE  CELEBRATION 

Commenced  by  a  national  salute  at  sunrise,  fired  by  the  Concord 
artillery,  from  their  guns,  which  bear  the  following  inscription  : 

"  The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  consecrate  the  names  of 
Maj.  John  Buttrick  and  Capt.  Isaac  Davis,  whose  valor  and  ex- 
ample incited  their  fellow-citizens  to  a  successful  resistance  of  a 
superior  number  of  British  troops  at  Concord  Bridge,  the  19th  of 
April,  1775,  which  was  the  beginning  of  a  contest  in  arms  that 
ended  in  American  Independence. " 

From  that  hour  till  nearly  noon  the  people  of  the  neighboring 
towns  continued  to  pour  in  by  carriages,  on  horseback,  and  on 
foot,  till  the  streets  and  public  squares  were  filled  with  a  dense 
crowd  of  every  age  and  class. 

The  whole  town  wore  its  holiday  aspect.  The  principal 
streets  and  many  of  the  private  dwellings  were  tastefully  deco- 
rated with  flags  and  streamers ;  tablets,  with  inscriptions  commem- 
orative of  the  events  of  the  day,  were  displayed  in  their  appro- 
priate localities,  and  the  scene  presented  an  air  of  joy  and  ani- 
mation which  even  the  cloudy  sky  did  not  disturb  or  darken. 

The  Governor  and  suite,  the  Council,  the  Senate,  and  House 
of  Representatives,  escorted  by  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artil- 
lery Company,  Col.  Andrews,  commander,  and  the  Boston  Brass 
Band,  arrived  about  ten  o'clock,  in  a  special  train,  generously 
provided  for  them  by  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  Company.    This 
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was  soon  after  followed  by  two  other  trains,  bringing  large  num- 
bers from  the  city  and  lower  part  of  the  county,  and  swelling  the 
multitude  to  at  least  five  thousand  persons. 

The  procession  was  formed  about  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  order 
before  given,  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Isaac  H.  Wright,  Chief 
Marshal,  and  his  aids,  Capt.  J.  S.  Parker  of  Lexington,  and 
Joseph  B.  Ketes  of  Concord,  and  the  following  assistant  Mar- 
shals: 

Col.  James  Jones,  Jr.  of  Lincoln,  J.  Q.  A.  Chandler,  of  Lexington, 
Dr.  H.  A.  Barrett,  of  Concord,  James  Jones,  of  Weston, 
Rufus  Holden,  of  Acton,  D.  K.  Hatch,  of  Concord, 

James  M.Billings,  of  Concord,  N.  H.  Warren,        " 
E.  C.  Wetherbee,         "  Benj.  Poland,  W.  Cambridge. 

The  military  escort,  with  full  ranks,  in  their  new  uniform,  the 
Legislature  and  other  invited  guests  in  large  numbers,  and  one 
of  the  survivors  of  the  battle,  with  three  other  revolutionary  pa- 
triots in  a  carriage,  drawn  by  four  black  horses,  were  the  prom- 
inent features  of  the  procession,  which  was  very  large  and  im- 
posing. A  delegation  from  the  order  of  United  Americans,  with 
a  cavalcade  from  West  Cambridge,  and  full  delegations  from  all 
the  towns  which  took  part  in  the  celebration,  bearing  appropriate 
banners,  swelled  its  length,  and  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  a 
company  of  Continentallers,  from  Sudbury,  under  the  command 
of  Col.  Ephraim  Moore. 

The  procession  marched  to  the  Monument,  at  the  old  North 
Bridge,  where,  over  the  grave  of  the  British  soldiers  buried  there, 
the  English  ensign  floated  at  half  mast,  while  the  American  flag 
waved  from  the  top  of  the  shaft.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  a  company  of  minute-men,  from  Acton,  numbering  120 
guns,  under  the  command  of  Col.  W.  E.  Faulkner,  saluted  the 
procession  with  volley  upon  volley,  fired  over  the  spot  where 
Davis  fell.  The  old  pine-tree  flag  floated  over  them,  and  it  re- 
quired but  little  effort  of  imagination  to  see  in  them  their  fathers, 
who,  seventy-five  years  ago,  on  that  very  spot,  "  fired  the  shot 
heard  round  the  world."  The  procession  wheeled  round  the 
monument  and  marched  back  through  the  town,  under  a  salute 
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of  artillery  of  thirty  guns,  and  one  more  for  California,  and  about 
one  o'clock  reached  the  pavilion,  near  the  Railroad  station, 
where  the  ladies,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  were  already 
assembled. 

The  pavilion,  made  of  canvass,  drawn  over  a  substantial  frame 
work,  erected  for  the  first  time,  on  this  occasion,  by  Mr.  John 
Wright,  of  Boston,  was  250  feet  long  by  150  feet  wide,  and  33 
feet  high.  It  was  divided  across  the  centre  by  a  raised  platform, 
for  the  officers  of  the  day  and  invited  guests, — the  section  to- 
wards the  entrance  filled  with  seats  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  audience,  and  the  part  in  the  rear  of  the  platform  occupied 
by  the  dinner  tables.  So  spacious  were  its  accommodations,  that 
it  furnished  room  for  probably  five  thousand  persons  to  hear  the 
exercises,  and  also  seats  at  the  tables  for  about  three  thousand. 

A  magnificent  Gobelin  tapestry,  representing,  in  vivid  colors, 
"  Fame  blowing  her  trumpet,"  the  property  of  W.  W.  Wheildon, 
Esq.,  was  suspended  over  the  centre  of  the  platform,  (enwreathed 
with  the  folds  of  the  American  ensign,  conspicuous  on  which  was 
the  star  of  California,)  so  as  to  form  a  brilliant  back  ground  to 
the  rostrum. 


EXERCISES  AT  THE  PAVILION. 

When  the  procession  had  passed  in,  the  band  played  Wash- 
ington's March. 

The  President  of  the  day  then  called  the  assembly  to  order, 
and  said: 

Friends  and  Fellow-Citizens: — In  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  our  honored  fathers  in  their  day  of  peril  and  of  trial, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  reverent  dictate  of  our  own  hearts, 
the  services  of  the  occasion  will  commence  by  invoking  the 
blessing  of  heaven. 

Rev.  James  T.  Woodbury,  of  Acton,  then  made  an  impres- 
sive and  appropriate  prayer. 

The  following  hymn  was  then  sung  to  the  tune  of  Old  Hun- 
dred by  the  whole  assembly: 
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Hymn,    By  Rev.  James  Flint,  D.  D.,  of  Salem. 

O  God,  supreme  o'er  earth  and  skies, 
To  Thee  oar  fathers'  suppliant  eyes 
Were  rais'd  for  help,  when  loud  the  alarm 
Of  battle  call'd  the  brave  to  arm. 

Here,  on  this  consecrated  ground, 
Where  sleeps  their  martyrM  dust  around, 
Their  sons  exulting  raise  to  Thee 
Their  grateful  hymn  of  Jubilee. 

The  blood  that  dyed  that  day  the  field, 
A  nation's  in DiPiifDiif ce  seal'd ; 
That  blood  sent  up  its  cry  to  Thee, 
A  nation's  pledge  of  Victory. 

Oar  fathers'  deeds,  in  deathless  song, 
Time  in  his  course  shall  bear  along ; 
Their  sons,  still  happy,  brave,  and  free, 
Shall  owe  their  boundless  debt  to  Thee. 

The  President  then  introduced  the  Orator  of  the  Day,  Hon. 
Robert  Rantoxtl,  Jr.  of  Beverly,  who  delivered  the  Oration. 

At  the  close  of  the  Oration,  the  band  played  a  march,  and  the 
audience  were  conducted  by  the  marshals,  through  passages  in 
the  raised  platform,  to  the  other  division  of  the  pavilion,  where 
tables  were  spread  for  over  3,000  persons. 

A  blessing  was  asked  by  the  Chaplain,  and,  after  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  spent  in  discussing  the  good  cheer  which  was 
abundantly  supplied,  the  Chief  Marshal  called  to  order,  and 
the  President  addressed  the  company  as  follows : — 

Friends  and  Fellow-Citizens: — We  are  assembled  this 
day  to  celebrate,  by  an  act  of  solemn  commemoration,  the  glo- 
rious deeds  of  our  gallant  fathers.  The  day  when,  seventy-five 
years  ago,  the  power  of  England  was  first  confronted  in  the 
field, — the  day  which  the  wisest  of  English  statesmen  considered 
decisive  of  the  controversy, — the  day  which  "  made  conciliation 
impossible,  and  independence  certain," — the  day,  to  which 
Bunker  Hill  and  the  Fourth  of  July  were  but  the  natural  and 
necessary  consequences, — the  proudest  day — so  it  seems  to  me, 
is  it  not  so  ? — the  proudest  day  in  American  annals.  The  power 
of  England,  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  Colonists  with  every 
thing  that  was  invincible  and  triumphant,  was  here  first  to  be 
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encountered;  and  it  was  met  with  the  stern  determination  of 
men  who  knew  that  they  were  doing  battle  for  the  right. 

There  was  a  bloodier  conflict  on  Bunker  Hill ;  the  "  crowning 
mtrciw"  of  Saratoga  and  York  town  appealed  .doubtless  to  give 
a  nearer  and  surer  promise  of  independence  and  safety ;  to  the 
military  enthusiast,  the  "glories"  of  foreign  battle  fields  may 
Lave  seemed  "  unsurpassed  ; "  but  American  Liberty  will  still 
turn  with  the  tenderest  interest  to  stand  by  the  grave  of  her  first- 
born ;  the  patriot  will  bend  with  more  reverent  sorrow  where 
Freedom**  first  martyrs  moistened  with  their  blood  the  green  of 
Lexington; — and  the  heart  of  the  soldier  kindle  with  loftier 
emotion,  where, — the  men  of  Acton  in  the  front, — the  tide  of  in- 
vasion first  rolled  back  from  the  old  North  Bridge  of  Concord ! 

We  have  in  Middlesex  the  spots  which  this  day  has  made  il- 
lustrious ;  but  it  was  a  Massachusetts  day  ;  and  it  was  a  day  that 
sliuw'i  thfj  spirit  of  RfattnebliBettB,  uh<n.vcr  the  news  spread, 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other.  From  Beverly  to  Ded- 
ham,  from  Charlestown  to  Chelmsford,  there  was  not  a  man  who 
was  not  ready  to  maintain  with  his  musket,  what  the  towns  had 
resolved,  and  the  Congress  voted. 

The  County  in  which  Hancock  and  Adams  had  chosen  their 
place  of  refuge,  where  the  stores  for  the  Provincial  army  were 
deposited,  where  the  Provincial  Congress  had  but  just  adjourned, 
was  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  road  that  the  British  troops 
could  have  taken  with  a  hostile  purpose  ; — but  there  was  not  a 
safe  road  led  out  of  Boston  that  morning,  nor  one  that  the  Reg- 
ulars would  not  have  found  u  down  hill  all  the  way  back !  ,f 

It  is  not  in  a  mere  military  spirit  that  we  hallow  the  deeds  of 
that  day*  There  is  a  feeling,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  in  the 
hre.ist  of  every  man  that  admires  heroic  valor  and  self-sacrifice*, 
wherever  and  in  whatever  cause  displayed  :  how  much  more 
when  on  the  side  of  liberty,  and  country,  and  home,  and  consti- 
tutional rights, — of  all  for  which  Buttrick,  and  Robinson,  and 
II  center  fought,  and  for  which  Jonas  Parker  and  Isaac  Davis 
fell !    Our  hearts  respond  to  the  stirring  language  of  the  ballad  : 

High  praise  from  ill  whose  gift  U  toiig, 

To  him  in  slaughter  tried, 
Whoso  pokes  beat  in  bottle  strong, 

Ai  if  tg  meet  hi  a  bride  5 
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High  praise  from  every  month  of  man, 

To  all  who  boldly  strive, 
Who  fall  where  first  the  fight  began, 

And  ne'er  go  back  alive. 

Bat  chief  his  fame  be  quick  as  fire, 

Be  wide  as  is  the  sea, 
Who  dares  in  blood  and  pangs  expire, 

To  keep  his  country  free  5 
To  such,  while  homage  nations  bring, 

Shall  praise  in  Heaven  belong ; 
The  starry  harps  his  praise  shall  ring, 

And  chime  to  mortal  song. 

It  was  the  cause,  it  was  the  CAUSE,  which  made  their 
deeds  sacred,  and  has  made  their  names  immortal ! 

In  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  therefore,  of  manly  pride,  of 
union,  of  fervent  patriotism,  I  propose  the  first  regular  toast : 

1.  The  19th  of  April,  1775— Lexington  Common  and  Concord  North  Bridge— 
Their  fame  belongs  to  all  who  manfully  stood  op  thai  day,  in  their  country's  cause- 
too  sacred  to  be  the  theme  of  local  jealousy,  their  glory  is  our  common  inheritance. 

Hon.  Rufus  Choate  responded  to  this  sentiment.  He  said 
he  should  experience  great  pleasure  in  attempting  to  respond  to 
sentiments  so  beautiful  and  so  just,  if  he  did  not  feel  a  difficulty 
in  attempting  to  do  so,  which  he  dared  say  he  shared  with  those 
around  him,  and  that  is  this, — that  under  the  influence  of  what 
he  had  this  day  seen  and  heard,  his  heart  was  so  crowded  full 
with  emotions,  his  memory  was  so  overburdened  by  details,  his 
reason  so  impressed  by  the  moral  grandeur  of  the  place  and 
hour,  that  he  was  at  once  unable  to  say  all  that  he  could  desire 
to  say,  and  was  equally  unable  to  select  upon  any  rational  choice, 
what  he  would  speak  and  what  he  would  leave  unsaid.  It  seemed 
to  him  a  moment,  not  so  much  for  words  as  thought ;  not  so 
much  a  moment  for  speech,  even  of  such  eloquence  as  they  had 
hung  delighted  upon  to-day,  as  for  meditation — as  for  thanksgiv- 
ing to  Almighty  God — as  for  solitary  tears — as  a  moment  for 
emotions  deeper  than  tears,  personal,  solitary  and  incommunica- 
ble. For  one,  at  least,  he  felt  that  all  he  would  desire  to  say  or 
do  would  be  only  the  honor  to  unite  with  the  thousands  present 
beneath  that  flag  which  floated  over  them,  among  all  those  old 
glorious  symbols,  upon  that  turf  so  recently  wet  with  so  much 
precious  blood— unite  with  them  in  relieving  their  oppressed 
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hearts,  by  muting  in  ejaculating  that  sentence,  so  simple  and  yet 
so  replete  with  noble  thought,  which  Samuel  Adams  uttered— 
"  What  a  glorious  morning  is  this  1 " 

Mr.  Choate  then  proceeded,  with  magic  eloquence  and  power, 
to  portray  the  stirring  events  immediately  preceding  and  atten- 
dant upon  the  memorable  events  of  April  19,  1775.  No  sketch 
could  do  him  justice.  Towards  the  dose  of  his  remarks  he 
spoke  mainly  as  follows : 

That  was  a  glorious  morning,  the  19th  of  April,  1775 ;  and 
wherein,  he  would  ask,  consisted  the  specific,  transcendent  glo- 
ries of  that  day  ?  Wherein  lies  that  strange  charm  that  belongs 
to  every  thing  connected  with  this  place,  its  incidents  and  details  ? 
Why  is  it  that  pur  hearts  grow  liquid,  and  that  we  can  pour  them 
out  as  water,  when  we  listen  again  to  that  old  story,  older  than 
the  words  of  our  mothers9  love,  needing  none  of  that  brilliant 
genius  which  had  that  day  touched  their  ears,  to  invest  them  with 
power  which  should  never  die  ? 

Why  was  it  so  pleasant  to  come  up  here  from  the  miserable 
strifes  and  bickerings  of  every-day  life,  to  dwell  and  worship  for 
a  short  space  of  time  in  such  charmed  presence  as  this  ?  What 
is  it  that  makes  the  specific,  transcendent  glory  of  the  day  ?  It 
was  because  it  was  an  event  so  rare,  so  strange,  so  ominous  of 
good  or  evil  to  future  generations  of  man.  It  was  from  these 
instruments,  and  from  these  flags,  borne  by  these  trembling 
hands ;  it  was  that  essence,  so  subtile,  so  rare,  so  extensive,  so 
mysterious — that  free,  and  that  stirring  spirit,  the  sentiment  of 
American  nationality,  which  was  first  breathed  into  the  life  of 
this  people,  and  made  to  pour  itself  through  and  about  the  body 
of  the  people,  and  which  should  last  until  the  heavens  be  no 
more. 

Let  then,  he  added,  the  events  of  which  we  are  reminded  by 
these  scenes,  and  these  men,  mark  the  strong  birthlove  of  the 
American  people.  On  that  day,  within  the  space  of  twelve 
hours,  the  old  colonial  party  passed  away,  like  a  scroll.  The 
veil  of  the  first  temple  was  that  day  rent  from  top  to  bottom. 
That  day,  American  Liberty  was  then  and  there  born.  Sir,  our 
aged  and  revered  friends  of  Concord,  and  Lexington,  and  Acton, 
of  Carlisle,  Sudbury  and  the  surrounding  towns,  went  into  that 
battle  British  colonists ;  the  baptism  of  fire  was  laid  upon  their 
12 
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charmed  brows,  and  they  rose  from  their  knees  American  citi- 
zens. The  flag  of  Massachusetts,  the  pine-tree  flag,  that  old 
flag,  was  carried  into  battle  in  the  morning,  and  if  the  survivor 
who  rolled  it  up  that  night  had  noticed  it,  he  would  have  seen, 
gleaming  through  a  blaze  of  light  on  one  side,  the  pine-tree  ban- 
ner, and,  on  the  other,  the  glorious  stars  and  stripes. 

Mr.  Choate  concluded  his  eloquent  and  fervid  address,  by  of- 
fering as  a  sentiment : 

The  Sxhtimkitt  or  Ameeicah  Nationality— It  woke  to  life  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1775,  on  the  banki  of  the  Concord,  and  on  the  green  of  Lexington.  It  bat 
grown  with  the  growth  and  strengthened  with  the  strength  of  America,  until  it  holds 
together  a  brotherhood  of  twenty  millions,  and  blends,  as  kindred  drops,  two  oceans 
into  one.  Wrought  into  the  intimate  nature,  composing  a  part  of  every  drop  of  blood 
of  every  heart,  the  collision  of  local  interest  and  local  feeling  can  no  more  displace 
it,  than  a  thunder-gust,  or  a  snow-storm  in  April,  can  dissolve  the  golden  bands  of 
gravitation  that  hold  the  worlds  together.  Let  that  sentiment  of  American  Nation- 
ality be  the  first  lesson  taught  to  the  infant  in  the  cradle,  and  the  last  legacy  of  the 
old  man  departing. 

The  President  then  announced  the  second  regular  toast ;  ob- 
serving that,  first  of  the  particular  memories  of  this  occasion, 
should  ever  be  the  names  of  the  men,  who  first  met  the  enemy 
in  arms ;  who  sealed  with  their  blood  their  devotion  to  their 
country's  cause  at  Lexington ;  the  first  martyrs  of  liberty  : 

2.  Lexington  and  its  first  Martyrs— Parker,  Monroe,  Hadley,  the  Harringtons. 
Muzxy,  Brown,— they  were  faithful  unto  death !  they  have  received  the  crown  of 
Nfe. 

Col.  Philip  Russell,  of  Lexington,  replied  on  behalf  of  the 
Lexington  delegation,  as  follows : 

Mr.  President, — I  rise  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the  town  of 
Lexington,  to  respond  to  the  sentiment  just  announced,  so  com* 
plimentary  to  the  town  and  to  the  memory  of  those  patriotic  citi- 
zens who  fell  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775. 

They  were,  in  the  language  of  your  sentiment,  "  faithful  unto 
death."  But  in  offering  themselves  on  freedom's  first  altar, 
they  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  that  self-sacrificing  age. 

We  look  back  with  veneration  upon  that  generation,  and  es- 
pecially upon  that  patriotic  band  which  appeared  in  the  field  in 
defence  of  their  country's  rights.  We  remember  with  gratitude 
those  who  perished  and  those  who  survived. 

One  of  that  noble  band  has  been  spared  to  us,  and  is  present 
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with  us  on  this  occasion,  to  receive  the  homage  due  to  that  gen* 
eration.  The  citizens  of  Lexington  have  always  felt  a  degree  of 
pride  in  being  associated  with  Concord  in  the  events  of  the  19th 
of  April,  1775.  With  us,  our  motto  has  been,  *4  Lexington  and 
Concord,  Concord  and  Lexington."  Nor  would  we  forget  our 
brethren  of  other  towns,  who,  animated 'by  the  same  spirit,  came 
to  our  relief  in  the  day  of  our  peril  as  cheerfully  as  our  friends 
meet  us  here  on  the  day  of  our  rejoicing. 

We  remember  with  emotion  the  sympathy  extended  and  the 
aid  rendered  to  us  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom  by  the  patriots 
from  Acton,  Cambridge,  Danvers,  and  other  towns  in  the  vicin- 
ity, who  mingled  their  blood  with  ours  on  that  occasion.  To 
them,  as  well  as  to  us,  belongs  the  glory  of  that  eventful  day. 
Mr.  President,  I  will  give  as  a  sentiment : 
The  County  of Middlesex.— The  birth-place  of  American  Freedom. 

In  introducing  the  third  regular  toast,  the  President  alluded  tf 
the  words  of  Capt.  Isaac  Davis,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
April,  1775; — ''that  he  had  aright  to  go  to  Concord  on  the 
King's  highway,  and  that  he  would  go  to  Concord,  if  he  had  to 
meet  all  the  British  troops  in  Boston."  That  dauntless  heart 
was  laid  cold  in  death  at  the  moment  of  victory. 

He  then  gave : 

5.    Davis  and  Hoimer— 

"  la  pride,  in  aH  they»<k  <**••> 
We  tell  of  thenv4e  bravc  ,aid  low> 

Who  for  \W  birth-place  blod ! 

In  prided  P™16  o/ triumph  then, 

We  uA  of  them,  the  raateUesa  men 

Xrom  whom  the  invaden  fled ! " 

To  this  toast,  Hon.  Stevens  Hayward  briefly  responded  on 
behalf  of  tb*  town  of  Acton. 

The  band  played  the  air  of  "TheWhite  Cockadt"  which  tradi- 
tion has  named  as  the  tune  to  which  Capt.  Davis's  company 
marched  down  to  the  bridge  in  1775. 

Hon,  John  G.  Palfrey  was  then  introduced,  and  spoke  sub- 
stantially as  follows : 

Mr.  President, — I  thank  you  for  detailing  me  to  serve  to-day 
as  the  lieutenant  of  my  friend  from  Acton,  though  belonging  to 
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one  of  the  towns  which  came  later  into  the  field,  on  the  day 
which  we  commemorate. 

Sir,  I  like  the  poetry  to  which  you  hare  called  upon  us  to 
speak.  It  is  worthy  of  the  occasion,  worthy  of  the  subject, 
worthy  of  Chablss  Spiague,  its  author.  But,  perhaps  from  eld 
professional  habits  and  associations,  I  like  the  prose  text  which 
you  repeated  just  now,  still  better.  "Faithful  unto  death." 
It  is  as  applicable  to  the  martyrs  of  Acton  as  to  those  of  Lex* 
ington*  to  whom  you  applied  it  And  as  the  representative  of 
Lexington  has  had  the  first  use  of  it,  I  dare  say  he  will  be  willing 
that  I  should  have  the  second,  as  Acton  took  up  the  British  sol- 
diers seventy-five  years  ago,  when  Lexington  had  done  with 
them. 

I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  that  the  sacred  text  which  you  re- 
peated, well  describes  the  courage  called  into  action  on  that 
great  historical  day.  "Faithful  unto  death."  Faithfid.  In 
these  latter  days,  we  have  made  a  cautious  estimate  of  the 
quality  called  military  courage,  and  we  do  not  allow  the  same 
credit  as  was  allowed  in  other  times  to  every  thing  that  goes  by 
the  name.  Dr.  Channing,  as  I  remember,  in  an  analysis  which 
he  makes  of  i*  according  to  its  different  sources,  specifies 
courage  from  mental  weakness,  courage  from  ignorance,  courage 
from  a  rigid  fibre ; — h*  gpeaks  of  soldiers,  brave  from  want  of 
reflection,  brave  from  syupathy,  brave  from  the  thirst  of  plun- 
der, and  *'  especially  brave,  because  the  sword  of  martial  law  is 
hanging  over  their  heads."  ft  <a  such  was  the  courage  of  the 
patriot  soldiers  to  whose  blessed  men*'ry  you  consecrate  this  oc- 
casion. No  two-  things  couM  be  more  different  than  the  courage 
of  Davis  and  Hosmer  and  their  brave  assocWs,  and  the  courage 
of  the  mercenaries  whom  they  put  to  disgraceful  rout  No  con- 
dition could  be  more  unlike  than  that  of  the  independent  Mid- 
dlesex farmers,  who,  on  tjie  19th  of  April,  '75,  took  up  arms  for 
their  Massachusetts  rights,  for  their  old  English  liberties,  and 
that  of  the  hireling,  who,  for  his  u  sixpence  a  day,"  is  equally 
ready  to  shoot  down  whomsoever  his  captain  bids,  in  the  West 
Indies  or  in  Ireland,  in  France  or  Hindostan.  These  yeoman  war- 
riors fought  not  for  pay,  nor  for  fighting's  sake.  They  fought, 
to  be  u  faithful"  to  a  great  and  holy  cause.  In  the  high  places 
of  the  field  they  were  u  faithful  unto  death,"  because  a  thorough 
faithfulness  conducted  to  that  extremity. 
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They  went  to  the  battle  from  Christian  homes.  Davis  and 
Hosmer,  the  minister  of  Acton  has  just  told  me,  were  both  sons 
of  deacons  of  the  church,  and  he  further  informs  me  that,  at  that 
time,  there  was  only  a  single  house  in  the  town,  in  which  family 
worship  was  not  maintained.  Davis  himself,  in  the  expressive 
language  of  the  same  authority,  was  "  a  man  of  prayer/9  The 
little  which  tradition  has  preserved  of  his  proceedings  on  that 
morning,  is  not  without  its  interest.  Having  issued  orders  for 
his  company  of  minute-men  to  parade,  after  information  of  the 
approach  of  the  British  had  reached  Concord,  he  went  home  for 
his  arms.  Snatching  a  hasty  repast,  and  taking  down  his  accou- 
trements from  his  kitchen  wall  where  they  hung,  he  parted  from 
his  wife  on  the  door-step,  and  turning  back  to  say,  "  take  care 
of  the  children,"  went  his  way.  Take  c*rt  of  the  children. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  waa  some  presentiment  of  what  was 
coming,  that  dictated  the  words.  But  he  was  to  take  cave  of 
them  no  more.  ,  And  if,  as  he  spoke,  a  tear  gathered  in  his 
manly  eye,  I  am  sure  every  parent  here  will  be  ready  to  forgive 
the  weakness.  It  was  the  last  moisture  that  ever  filled  the  lids 
of  Isaac  Davis. 

We  next  hear  of  him  on  the  rising  ground  on  the  Acton  side 
beyond  the  North  Bridge,  where  his  company,  and  three  or  four 
others  from  the  neighboring  towns,  had  collected  by  nine  o'clock. 
The  bridge  was  held  by  Captain  Laurie's  three  companies  of 
infantry,  while  Captain  Parsons,  with  three  more,  had  gone  two 
miles  further  to  Colonel  Barrett's,  on  the  Acton  side,  to  destroy  the 
stores.  The  American  officers,  Davis  and  the  rest,  held  a  brief 
council,  the  result  of  which  was  that  they  had  a  right  to  go 
down  to  Concord  village,  drums  and  muskets  and  all,  and  go 
they  would,  for  the  bridge  was  the  king's  and  the  county's  high- 
way, and  nobody  had  a  right  to  bar  their  passage.  "  I  have  not 
a  man  that's  afraid  to  go,"  said  Davis,  as  he  turned  away  from 
the  council  to  take  his  place  at  the  right  of  his  Acton  comrades. 
Just  now  his  lip  had  quivered,  and  his  eye  had  filled,  as  he  had 
left  his  door-stone.  But  that  was  the  last  weakness.  He  had 
left  his  children  with  their  mother  and  with  God, — the  God  of 
the  wi^ow,  the  Father  of  the  fatherless.  There  was  no  dimness 
in  the  eye  that  glanced  along  the  line  of  his  faithful  townsmen, 
and  down  to  the  shining  platoons  at  the  bridge.    There  was  no 
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tremof  on  the  lip, — it  was  firmly  set* — that  said,  "  I  have  n't  a 
man  that's  afraid  to  go."  No !  There  was  not  an  Acton  man 
that  had  any  such  fear.  With  the  story  from  Lexington  just 
tingling  in  their  ears,  there  was  not  an  Acton  woman  that  morn- 
ing,— had  that  been  their  business, — there  was  not  an  Acton  boy 
that  would  have  been  afraid  to  go,  if,  instead  of  Captain  Laurie's 
three  companies,  every  regiment  in  King  George's  Hood-colored 
livery  had  beset  the  path. 

The  order  was  given  to  advance,  and  the  column  moved  rap- 
idly down  the  hill,  to  the  tune  of  "  The  White  Cockade,"  which 
we  have  just  now  heard  from  the  band.  In  its  front  was  the 
Acton  company,  a  post  which  Captain  Davis  is  said  to  have  so- 
licited, because  no  company  on  the  ground  but  his  had  bayonets, 
to  match  those  of  the  enemy.  Two  or  three  guns,  fired  by  the 
British  into  the  water,  as  a  warning,  being  disregarded,  an  effec- 
tive volley  followed,  which  brought  him  to  the  ground.  He 
never  breathed  again.  Here  are  the  shoe-buckles  which  he  wore 
on  that  day.  They  have  just  been  handed  to  me  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Woodbury,  to  whom  they  were  presented  a  few  years  ago 
by  his  aged  widow. 

By  the  side  of  Captain  Davis,  and  at  the  same  moment,  fell 
Abner  Hosmer,  a  private  in  his  company.  Their  bodies,  with 
that  of  their  neighbor,  James  Hayward,  killed,  (I  believe)  at 
West  Cambridge,  in  the  afternoon,  were  taken  that  night  to 
Captain  Davis's  house,  whence  they  were  all  three  buried  to- 
gether, two  or  three  days  after.  Hosmer  was  a  young  man,— I 
believe,  a  mere  lad.  But  he  was  hardly  missed  die  less  for  that, 
in  the  home  where  his  infancy  had  been  tended,  and  his  youth 
had  opened  with  fair  promise.  Still  he  died  where  and  when  he 
should,  for  he  was  "  faithful  unto  death,"  and  there  was  conso- 
lation in  that  So  thought  the  "  faithful "  matrons  of  that  time. 
No  doubt,  when  the  soldier's  last  departing  foot-fall  had  been 
heard,  and  the  arms  that  had  just  clasped  him  were  raised  to 
Heaven  in  prayer  by  the  forsaken  hearth,  there  was  breathed  a 
supplication  that  the  God  of  battles  would  hold  over  him  the 
shield  of  His  protection.  But  more  earnest  than  even  that,  was 
the  entreaty  that  he  might  be  approved  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  known  of  men,  as  faithful  to  his  duty, — "  faithful,"  if  need 
should  be,  u  unto  death." 
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And,  Mr.  President,  unless  I  greatly  err,  this  conscientious, 
this  religious  element,  has  been  the  leading  cfiaracteristic  of  the 
military  courage  of  New  England,  through  all  its  history.  It 
has  not  been  recklessness.  It  has  not  been  thirst  of  blood. 
It  has  not  been  lust  of  rapine.  It  has  not  been  even  ambition 
of  martial  glory.  It  has  been  simply  "faithfulness;"  faith- 
fulness to  the  end, — whether  to  victory  or  to  death.  I  said,  it 
had  not  been  ambition  of  martial  glory.  And  I  think  that  in  the 
apparent  total  absence  of  this  feature  from  the  history  of  our 
wars  there  is  something  well  deserving  of  notice.  There  is  a 
set  of  phrases  common  elsewhere  in  military  despatches,  as  well 
as  in  military  memoirs,  popular  harangues,  funeral  tributes,  and 
so  oh.  They  are  such  phrases  as  "  martial  renown,"  "  a  sol- 
dier's  fame,"  "  glory  won  in  arms,"  and  the  like.  I  think  our 
New  England  documents  would  be  searched  for  them  absolutely 
in  vain.  We  of  Massachusetts  have  done  a  good  deal  of  fighting 
in  our  day ;  I  wish  that,  especially  with  the  poor  Indians,  we  had 
done  much  less.  We  had  stirring  times  with  the  native  tribes, 
and  in  the  dreadful  French  wars ;  we  were  busy  at  Louisburg,  at 
Havana,  at  Martinique ;  at  Bunker  Hill,  Saratoga,  Yorktown,  we 
had  work  in  hand  that  tried  men's  mettle.  Can  any  one  show 
me  that  any  sentiment  of  mere  military  ambition  ever  prompted 
the  New  England  men  who  acted  in  those  scenes  ?  He  who  has 
found  a  trace  of  that  comparatively  vulgar  sentiment,  is  deeper 
read  in  our  annals  than  I  am,  which,  to  be  sure,  may  not  be  say- 
ing much.  He  who  will  show  it,  will  give  me  a  new  lesson  in 
New  England  history.  No !  Faithfulness,  "  faithfulness  unto 
death,"  and  not  the  mere  craving  of  any  honor  to  be  gained  by 
slaughter,  has  been  in  all  times  the  animating  impulse  of  New 
England  valor.  Even  old  Ethan  Allen,  of  Vermont,  was  no  ex- 
ception. He  was  no  Christian, — the  more  is  the  pity.  But  he 
took  up  arms,  not  for  glory,  but  for  right.  And  he  was  a  man 
of  sense,  and  he  understood  the  temper  of  his  men,  at  any  rate, 
if  he  did  not  for  the  time  enter  into  it,  and  sympathize  with  it. 
When  he  woke  the  slumbering  garrison  of  Ticonderoga,  one  fine 
May  morning,  with  a  summons  to  surrender,  and  was  asked  in 
whose  name  he  made  the  demand,  he  said  it  was  in  the  name  of 
44  the  great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress."  From  old 
habit  and  use,  if  for  nothing  else,  the  name  of  "  the  great  Je- 
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hovah,"  or  dome  reference  to  it,  could  hardly  be  spared  from  so 
much  as  the  countersign  of  a  New  England  regiment 

Apparent  through  the  whole  of  our  history,  never  did  this 
grave,  reflecting,  law-loving,  God-fearing  character  of  New 
England  courage  appear  more  conspicuously,  than  in  the  course 
of  those  events  which  we  to-day  commemorate.  It  is  known  to 
you,  Mr.  President,  that  when,  in  the  summer  of  1774,  the  two 
Acts  of  Parliament  arrived,  which  amounted  to  a  virtual  abroga- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  charter,  and  when  a  convention  of  four 
counties  at  Boston  advised  the  assembling  of  a  Provincial  Con- 
gress, and  other  decisive  measures,  the  County  of  Middlesex  was 
the  first  which  responded  to  the  call.  In  three  days  after  it  was 
issued,— so  rapid  was  the  movement,— a  hundred  and  fifty  del- 
egates, from  the  Middlesex  towns,  assembled  here  at  Concord, 
and  adopted  the  boldest  measures  in  furtherance  of  the  object. 
No  one  town  was  unrepresented,  and  the  delegates  were  chosen 
at  legal  town  meetings,  so  that  an  article  for  the  elections  must 
have  been  in  the  warrant,  and  the  remarkable  fact  is  disclosed 
that  the  friends  of  freedom  were  in  a  majority  in  every  town. 
The  report  and  resolves  adopted  on  that  occasion,  breathed,  in 
eloquent  terms,  precisely  that  spirit  of  Christian  courage,  of 
"faithfulness  unto  death,"  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  am 
tempted  to  quote  from  them,  but  I  will  not  venture  on  it,  as,  in 
repeating  from  memory,  I  might  make  some  change  in  the  lan- 
guage, where  any  change  would  be  a  blemish. 

What  followed  the  battle  is  curiously  illustrative  of  the  same 
matter.  The  19th  day  of  April  was  given  to  fighting ;  on  the 
22d  they  proceeded  to  take  depositions.  The  men  who,  on  the 
19th,  had  "  lined  with  a  continuous  fire  "the  British  race-course 
of  twenty  miles  from  Concord  to  Charlestown,  after  cooling  their 
blood  with  a  few  nights1  rest,  came  into  court,  in  their  Sunday 
suits,  as  quiet  as  lambs  and  as  sober  as  judges,  to  make  affidavit 
in  perpetuam  rei  mcmoriam,  that  there  might  be  a  permanent 
record  of  how  things  had  gone.  I  recollect  the  irrepressible 
amusement  which,  some  years  ago,  I  afforded  to  a  Southwestern 
statesman,  of  great  national  celebrity,  by  telling  him  of  this  fact. 
He  made  me  tell  it  over  again, — h  was  so  inexpressibly  droll  to 
him  to  think  of  people,  hardly  cool  from  the  sublime  rage  of 
"  the  battle  of  the  minute-men,"  telling  their  story  under  cross 
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examination  on  the  witnesses9  stand.  It  did  not  meet  his  Ken- 
tucky  notions  of  the  proper  and  natural  sequence  of  things,  that 
such  a  fight  as  that  should  be  ended  in  a  Justices9  Court.  But  I 
ventured  to  hint  to  him,  that  it  was  just  this  loye  of  law,  this  rev- 
erence for  right,  this  perfect  loyalty  to  justice  and  principle, 
which  made  our  people  able  to  fight  that  battle.  They  had  been 
able  to  defend  the  right  so  valiantly,  because  they  had  kept 
themselves  sure  of  having  the  right  on  their  side ;  and  that  they 
had  kept  the  right  on  their  side,  they  wanted  to  show  to  the 
world  and  to  posterity.  It  concerned  their  sense  of  character 
to  prove  that  they  were  not  the  assailants,  that  they  did  not  give 
the  first  fire.  If,  when  given,  they  returned  it,  if  they  returned 
it  with  interest,  if  they  returned  it  with  compound  interest,  if 
they  returned  it  in  a  way  that  the  assailants  had  not  bargained 
for,  they  were  not  responsible  for  that.  The  responsibleness 
was  on  those  minions  of  arbitrary  power,  whether  in  high  or  low 
degree,  who  had  forgotten  that  the  rights  of  Massachusetts  free- 
men were  written  io  their  charter,  and  the  blood  of  Massachu- 
setts Puritans  was  coursing  in  their  veins. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  abusing  the  patience  with  which  I 
have  been  honored.  Let  me  only  add  a  word  to  say,  that  above 
all  other  kinds  of  courage  whatever,  for  any  use  whatever,  give 
me  the  good  old-fashioned  religious  courage,  the  "  faithfulness 
unto  death,"  of  Puritan  Massachusetts.  In  preference  to  any 
other  kind  of  courage,  give  me  this,  not  only  for  superior  purity 
and  rectitude,  but  for  energy,  for  efficiency,  for  constancy,  for 
bottom,  for  work.  For  any  use  whatever, — to  smooth  the  pil- 
low, and  hold  the  cooling  draught  to  the  lips,  of  contagious 
sickness,  or  to  battle  with  the  midnight  conflagration, — in  the 
storm  of  angry  debate,  in  the  hour  of  critical  counsel  for  a  na- 
tion's welfare,  or  rt  on  the  perilous  edge  of  battle  when  it  rages," 
give  me,  above  all  other  kinds  of  courage,  that  of  the  man  who 
fears  God  so  much  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  fear  any  thing 
else, — the  faith-inspired  courage  that  nerved  those  "faithful" 
men,  who,  for  the  right  and  their  country,  took  their  lives  in  their 
hand  on  the  ever  memorable  day  we  celebrate. 

The  President  said, — 

I  have  now  to  announce  a  toast  to  which  you  will  all  do  honor. 
18 
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It  refers  to  men,  whose  infirmities  will  not  permit  them,  though 
present  with  us  to-day,  to  speak  for  themselves.  There  are  hut 
two  survivors  of  the  day  we  are  met  to  celebrate,  still  among 
the  living :— 

JONATHAN  HARRINGTON,  of  Lexington,  of  the  age  of 
92,  and 

AMOS  BAKER,  of  Lincoln,  of  the  age  of  94 ;  and  they  are 
both  upon  the  platform.  The  pajsy  of  age  is  this  day  upon 
them,  on  whose  youthful  vigor,  75  years  ago,  the  destinies  of 
America  depended. 

Jonathan  Harrington  was  on  the  green  at  Lexington  in  the 
morning,  a  member  of  Captain  Parker's  company.  He  was  a 
fifcTi — and  I  wish  that  about  these  times  we  could  have  a  little 
more  of  the  same  music ) 

Amos  Baker  was  at  Concord  North  Bridge,  in  the  forenoon, 
and  is  the  only  man  living  who  bore  arms  on  that  day.  He  saw 
the  Regulars  come  to  the  Bridge,  and  he  saw  them  leave  it ! 

Mr.  Harrington  will  give  you  a  sentiment;  and  as  Mr.  Baker 
cannot  make  himself  heard,  I  will  say  for  him  what  he  said  to 
me  yesterday : 

u  When  we  had  returned  the  fire  of  the  British  at  the  Bridge, 
Noah  Parkhurst,  of  Lincoln,  who  was  my  right  hand  man,  said 
to  me,  '  Now  the  war  has  begun,  and  no  one  knows  when  it  will 


Mr.  Baker  made  another  statement,  in  the  correctness  of 
which  you  would  probably  all  agree  with  him.  He  said,  "I 
verily  believe  I  felt  better  that  day,  take  it  all  the  day  through, 
than  I  should  if  I  had  stayed  at  home ; "  and  this  seems  to  be  his 
deliberate  opinion,  after  having  had  seventy-five  years  to  think 
ofit! 

The.  two  veterans  then  stood  up,  and  were  received  with  a 
succession  of  cheers  upon  cheers,  which  lasted  for  some  minutes, 
when  the  fourth  regular  toast  was  read  : 

4.  The  surviving  Soldiers  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775— Jonathan  Harrington  and 
Asms  Baker.  Thank  God,  that  in  the  glory  and  beaut  j  of  our  harvest,  there  ate 
still  left  to  as  some  of  those  who  sowed  the  seed. 

The  Chief  Marshal,  Col.  I.  H.  Wright,  then  read  the  follow- 
ing toast,  given  by  Jonathan  Harrington,  and  written  by  his  own 
hand: 
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"  The  19th  of  April,  1775.  All  who  remember  that  day  w31  stand  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States." 

The  fifth  regular  toast  was  then  announced : 

5.  Oar  Ancient  Commonwealth—  a  child  bora  of  good  parents,  bat  left  early  with 
the  Massachusetts  Indians ;  and  though  forced  to  feed  ber  children  from  a  clam 
bake  in  the  sand ;  to  raise  Indian  corn  and  pumpkins ;  to  fish  all  about  the  bay  be- 
tween the  North  and  Sooth  Poles  5  to  spin  a  little  cotton  at  Lowell  and  Lawrence ; 
and  to  truck  a  little  in  Yankee  notions  all  along  from  Cape  Cod  to  Canton  she  has 
raised  a  large  family,  and  laid  up  something  against  a  rainy  day. 

His  Excellency  Governor  Briggs,  addressed  the  company  in 
response  to  this  toast,  substantially  as  follows : 

Mr.  President, — The  sentiment  in  honor  of  our  ancient  Com- 
monwealth^ which  you  have  just  announced,  speaks  for  itself. 
It  requires  no  response  from  me.  As  children,  we  all  love  and 
honor  her,  and  I  trust  it  will  not  be  deemed  improper  on  mis  oc- 
casion for  me  to  say  that  her  character  and  history,  from  the 
time  of  her  provincial  dependence  to  the  present  time,  and  her 
standing  among  her  sister  states,  entitles  her  to  the  love  -and  rev- 
erence of  her  children.  But,  sir,  if,  upon  the  great  theme  which 
this  day  fills  all  our  hearts,  I  had  any  thing  to  say  when  I  came 
here,  let  me  tell  you,  the  all-grasping  reapers  who  have  pre- 
ceded me,  haye  taken  it  all  away. 

Far  back  in  distant  ages,  when  a  Moabitish  stranger  went  into 
the  field  of  one  of  the  notables  of  the  land  of  Canaan  "  to  glean 
and  gather  after  the  reapers  among  the  sheaves,"  the  lord  of  the 
harvest  commanded  his  reapers  to  let  the  damsel  u  glean  even 
among  the  sheaves,  and  reproach  her  not."  I  wish  these  gentle- 
men had  shown  a  little  of  the  humanity  and  kindness  of  that 
oriental  landholder.  Why,  sir,  in  my  solicitude  I  have  been 
searching  the  field,  and  can  find  scarcely  a  head  of  wheat  left. 
There  is,  however,  one  thing  which  they  have  not  said,  in  con- 
nection with  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  They  did  not  state 
the  historic  fact,  that  the  incursion  of  the  British  array  on  that 
day  was  the  first  and  last  time,  since  Massachusetts  has  had  a 
political  existence,  that  a  foreign  enemy  had  penetrated  so  far 
into  her  territory.  This  is  a  truth  which  her  people  may  regard 
with  pride  and  gratitude.  Few  states,  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old,  can  say  as  much.  I  trust  the  result  of  that  ex- 
periment will  admonish  her  enemies,  if  enemies  she  shall  ever 
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have,  that  the  experiment  had  better  not  be  repeated.  That 
proud  legion  of  loyalists  expected,  as  they  advanced,  to  see  the 
pale  and  trembling  rebels  shrink  and  flee  before  them.  Great 
was  their  disappointment.  Sir,  what  a  day  was  that  for  Massa- 
chusetts !  Well  did  Samuel  Adams  exclaim,  when  he  heard  the 
volley  at  Lexington,  "  Oh,  what  a  glorious  morning  is  this ! " — 
words  of  prophecy  and  patriotism.  They  will  be  repeated  with 
enthusiastic  awe,  and  inspire  the  lovers  of  freedom  to  the  latest 
generations.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  that  venerable  old  man,  who 
this  moment  stood  before  these  assembled  thousands,  could  re- 
hearse in  our  hearing  the  thrilling  incidents  of  that  auspicious 
morning.  When  on  a  visit  to  Lexington  last  winter,  one  who 
participated  in  those  incidents  told  me,  that,  on  the  bright  moon- 
light evening  which  preceded  the  19th  of  April,  while  returning 
to  his  father's  house,  for  he  had  been  out  fifing  for  a  company  of 
boys,  he  met  several  British  officers  on  horseback,  who  preceded 
the  army  which  came  before  the  rising  sun.  After  reaching 
home  and  retiring  to  bed,  about  one  o'clock,  his  mother,  calling 
to  him  from  the  chamber  door,  said,  u  Jonathan,  you  must  get  up ; 
the  Regulars  are  coming ;  something  must  be  done  !  "  The  hoary 
headed  patriarch  who  has  just  retired  from  your  sight,  was  the 
boy  who,  by  his  more  than  Spartan  mother,  seventy-five  years 
ago,  was  summoned  to  get  up  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  "do 
something,  for  the  Regulars  were  coming !"  Jonathan  got  up ; 
what  do  you  think  he  did  ?  What  could  a  boy  sixteen  years  old 
do  in  such  an  emergency  ?  PU  tell  you  what  he  did.  He  went 
out  and  blew  that  shrill  little  fife,  to  alarm  the  neighbors,  rally 
the  minute-men,  and  call  the  patriots  together.  Mothers  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, do  you  hear  that !  Young  men  of  Massachusetts,  do 
you  hear  that !  u  The  Regulars  are  coming ! "  And  who  are 
the  Regulars?  They  are  the  embodied  power  of  the  British 
Kingdom,  the  armed  representatives  of  the  British  King,  disci- 
plined, brave  and  obedient  soldiers,  commanded  by  gallant  and 
heroic  officers,  advancing,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  to  drive 
back  the  rebels  and  seize  upon  their  military  stores  in  a  neigh- 
boring town.  At  the  approach  of  such  an  army,  at  that  awful 
hour,  we  hear  the  voice  of  an  American  mother,  calling  her  boy 
to  leave  his  bed,  "to  get  up  and  do  something."  Before  he  saw 
the  sun  on  that  bright  and  ominous  morning,  he  stood  by  the  side 
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of  the  stout-hearted  Parker,  at  the  head  of  his  company  on  Lex- 
ington green,  anAoused  the  martial  Mood  of  his  countrymen 
by  the  piercing  notes  of  his  spMt-etirring  fife.  There  he  stood 
with  the  little  band  of  armed  freemen,  hastily  called  together,  in 
the  very  presence  of  British  legions.  He  saw  the  dauntless  Pit- 
cairn  at  their  head.  He  heard  the  order  given  to  load  with  pow- 
der and  balls,  and  saw  it  executed.  He  saw  them  march  up 
with  an  imperious  and  threatening  air.  He  heard  the  words, 
u  Rebels,  disperse  !  Rebels,  lay  down  your  arms  1 "  He  saw 
the  flash,  the  smoke,  and  heard  the  sharp  report  of  the  guns 
which  broke  the  stillness  of  that  first  morning  of  the  American 
revolution.  Yes,  sir,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  that  great  scene. 
Those  eyes,  now  dimmed  with  the  vision  of  an  hundred  years, 
saw  it ;  those  ears,  dulled  by  the  din  of  a  century,  heard  it ;  that 
heart,  now  feebly  beating  in  his  aged  bosom,  felt  it 

The  first  martyrs  in  the  great  cause  of  their  country,  fell  at 
Lexington,  and  the  fratricidal  host  marched  on  to  Concord. 

Faithful  couriers  and  deep-toned  bells  aroused  the  patriots  of 
Concord  and  the  adjoining  towns,  who  had  heard  of  the  massacre 
of  their  neighbors,  and  were  prepared  to  meet  the  approaching 
foe.  At  the  old  North  Bridge,  that  foe  again  fired  upon  the 
peaceful  yeomanry  of  Massachusetts,  while  firmly  standing  in 
defence  of  their  rights.  The  blood  of  other  victims  gushed  out 
and  flowed  upon  the  soil ;  the  fire  was  returned,  and  two  British 
soldiers  fell.  The  enemy  hastily  retreated.  Here  sits  Amos 
Baker,  the  sole  survivor  of  that  memorable  fight.  That  arm, 
now  enfeebled  by  age,  then  youthful  and  strong,  helped  to  drive 
back  the  enemies  of  his  country.  Thank  heaven,  that  these  two 
only  remaining  actors  in  the  scenes  of  that  day,  the  one  at  Lex- 
ington and  the  other  at  Concord,  are  here  to  heighten  the  interest 
of  this  seventy-fifth  anniversary.  They  are  here  for  the  last  time, 
and  the  youth  who  now  look  upon  them,  will,  in  their  old  age,  re- 
late with  patriotic  emotion,  to  the  children  of  a  generation  not 
yet  born,  the  wonderful  fact,  that  they  saw  in  1850,  two  soldiers 
who  fought  at  Lexington  and  Concord.  When,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lexington,  Samuel  Adams  heard  the  guns,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  what  a  glorious  morning  is  this  1 "  Early  in  the  same 
morning,  as  General  Warren  landed  at  Charlestown  from  the 
ferry  boat,  which  had  brought  him  over  from  Boston,  on  being 
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asked  what  he  thought  of  the  political  prospect  of  the  times,  re- 
plied, u  Keep  up  a  brave  heart ;  they  have  befun  it— that  either 
party  could  do  ;  we'll  end  it— that  only  one  can  do."  A  soldier 
at  Concord  said,  "The  war  is  now  begun,— the  Lord  only  knows 
when  it  will  end." 

This  remarkable  sentiment,  uttered  by  noble  patriots  on  the 
same  day,  in  different  places,  shows  how  the  spirit  of  freedom 
pervaded  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  a 
glorious  day  for  Lexington,  and  Concord,  and  Middlesex,  for 
Massachusetts,  and  the  thirteen  British  colonies.  It  was  a  glorious 
day  for  liberty,  for  patriotism,  for  humanity*  Every  blow  struck 
for  liberty  amongst  men,  since  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  has  but 
echoed  the  guns  of  that  eventful  morning. 

Mr.  President,  I  give  you  as  a  sentiment : 

7%*  Nineteenth  of  April,  1775,  with  the  prophetic  and  patriotic  exclamation  of 
Samuel  Adams,  when  be  heard  the  gons  at  Lexington, "  Oh,  what  a  glorious  morning 
is  this!" 

A  volunteer  sentiment  was  handed  to  the  chair,  and  announced 
as  coming  from  the  reporter  of  the  "Boston  Post,"  but  has 
since  been  ascertained  to  have  been  the  production  of  C.  W. 
Storbt,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was 
received  with  great  applause : 

"  When  Jonathan  Harrington  got  op  that  morning,  at  the  caB  of  his  mother,  a  dis- 
tinguished relative  of  his  get  op  at  the  same  time,  Broths*  Jomathai— bat  kit 
mother  did  not  call  htm! " 

The  sixth  regular  toast  followed : 
6.    The  President  of  me  United  Slates  and  our  National  Union. 

In  introducing  the  seventh  regular  toast,  the  President  of  the 
day  said: 

It  is  the  commandment  of  (Sod,  "  Thou  shalt  honor  thy  fa- 
ther and  thy  mother." 

No  Englishman  is  an  invited  guest,  nor  would  it  be  consistent 
with  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion  that  any  should  be  present  at 
our  festival ;  but  we  have  not  met  here  to-day  with  feelings  of 
bitterness.  We  come  to  indulge  in  do  vulgar  animosity,— to  re- 
vive no  ancient  feud.  We  would  remember  in  kindness,  with 
honor,  with  filial  pride,  our  mother  country.    Stern  and  rugged 
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as  we  found  her  at  times,  we  drew  from  her  breast  the  health  of 
our  infancy,  and  tlte  vigor  of  our  youth.  The  men  of  the  Revo- 
lution declared  to  the  world  that  they  were  contending  for  the 
liberties  of  Englishmen. 

In  the  south  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey, — under  those  majestic 
arches  where  England  for  ages 

"  Has  garnered  up  ber  great/' 

where  repose  her  princes  and  her  nobles,  her  warriors  and  her 
statesmen,  surrounded  by  the  memorials  which  national  pride 
and  national  gratitude  have  raised  to  the  saints  and  martyrs,  the 
orators  and  poets,  the  patriots  and  heroes  of  a  thousand  years, — 
there  stands  a  marble  monument.  It  was  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Lord  Howe,  general  of  the  British  forces  in  North  America, 
who  died  on  the  march  to  Ticonderoga  in  1758 ;  and  was  placed 
there, — as  the  inscription  tells  us, — "by  royal  permission,  by 
his  Majesty's  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England." 
Among  the  figures  which  it  bears  is  an  allegorical  personage, 
whose  embodied  presence  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
elsewhere: 

The  Genius  of  the  Peovince  of  Massachusetts  Bat! 

It  moves  the  imagination,  to  contemplate  the  Genius  of  our 
State  thus  assuming  a  place  in  that  treasure-house  of  England's 
renown.  But  may  it  not  be  fearlessly  claimed,  and  worthily 
held  ?  Might  she  not  look  round  upon  those  who  sleep  beneath, 
with  a  kindred  spirit,  conscious  that  she  had  never  done  discredit 
to  the  English  name  ?  Has  not  the  Genius  of  Massachusetts  an 
honest  right,  does  she  not  find  a  fitting  place,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  as  among  the  heroic  spirits  which  the  English  race  has 
nurtured? 

I  confess  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  the  stern  and  lofty  virtues  of 
the  Pilgrims,  if  Louisburg  and  Quebec  were  not  enough,  the 
memories  of  Concord,  and  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill,  might 
suffice  forever  to  vindicate  the  claim — 

"  Her  father's  Mood  before  ber  father  •  face, 
Boiled  up,  aad  proved  her  truly  of  Iris  race ! " 

May  we  not  here  at  least  assert  that  we  have  not  dishonored 
our  lineage? 
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I  give  you  as  a  toast : 


7.  England — Our  Mother  Country.  We  have  cause  to  speak  well  of  oar  stock. 
The  reason  why  the  Essex  and  Middlesex  farmers  could  front  the  power  of  England 
was,  that  they  had  good  West  of  England  Mood  in  their  veins.  We  had  half  of 
England  to  sympathize  with  us  through  the  war ;  and  our  fathers  could  afford  to 
part  with  Old  England,  for  they  had  established  a  New  England  in  the  West 

The  band  played  u  God  save  the  Queen,"  and  the  President 
said : 

I  have  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  to  introduce  to  you  a  gen- 
tleman, who,  next  to  the  men  whose  deeds  in  arms  we  commem- 
orate, has  done  the  most  to  give  celebrity  to  the  19th  of  April, 
the  Honorable  Edward  Evbeett. 

Mr.  Everett  rose  amidst  prolonged  cheers,  and  replied  to  the 
seventh  regular  toast  as  follows  : 

When  I  rose  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  slate  of  my 
health  and  of  the  weather  was  such,  that  I  feared  it  would  not 
be  in  my  power  to  avail  myself  of  your  kind  invitation.  But 
since  my  arrival  here  I  have  so  much  enjoyed  the  patriotic  ex- 
citement of  the  day  and  the  place ;  it  has  gratified  me  so  much 
to  visit  again  these  hallowed  scenes ;  I  have  listened  with  so 
much  pleasure  to  the  eloquent  discourse  of  the  orator  of  the  day, 
and  to  the  interesting  and  impassioned  addresses  which  have 
been  made  at  the  table,  that  I  am  quite  ready,  with  our  venerable 
friend  near  me  (Mr.  Amos  Baker,)  to  say  that,  "  all  things  con- 
sidered, I  feel  much  better  here  than  if  I  had  staid  at  home." 

It  is  truly  gratifying  to  one,  sir,  who  has  taken  the  interest  that 
I  have  in  fdrmer  celebrations  of  this  anniversary,  an  interest  to 
which  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  allude  in  such  kind  terms, 
to  come  back  and  revive  the  recollections  of  earlier  days.  The 
familiar  but  freshly  told  tale  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  as  nar- 
rated by  the  orator,  falls  like  music  on  my  ear.  I  gaze  with  re- 
spectful admiration  on  these  Venerable  men,  the  survivors,  the 
few  and  sole  survivors,  of  the  eventful  day,  in  which  they  bore 
so  honorable  a  part  One  of  them,  (Mr.  Jonathan  Harrington) 
who  has  this  moment  been  assisted  from  the  platform,  "  filled 
the  fife  n  on  that  morning  of  peril  and  glory  at  Lexington.  The 
Governor  has  just  narrated  to  you  the  incident,  whose  heroic 
simplicity  is  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  liberty.  While  I  was 
helping  that  infirm  old  man  a  few  minutes  since  to  draw  on  his 
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outer  garment,  as  I  saw  him  trembling  with  years,  the  arm  which 
held  the  file  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  now  so  feeble  and 
nerveless,  I  was  ready  to  exclaim,  since  we  have  been  alluding 
to  him  by  the  Christian  name,  UI  am  distressed  for  thee,  my 
brother  Jonathan ;  very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto  me." 

I  suppose,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  honor  of 
being  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  last  toast,  to  the  circumstance 
that  a  few  years  ago  I  was  the  minister  of  the  United  States  in 
England.  My  residence  there  gave  me  full  opportunity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  feelings  existing  in  that  country  to- 
wards  the  United  Stales.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  saying  that 
they  are  in  harmony  with  those  expressed  in  the  toast  toward 
England.  The  events  of  this  day  have  there  passed  into  the 
calm  region  of  history.  From  the  highest  personages  in  the 
kingdom  and  the  government,  through  all  the  circles  of  society 
in  which  I  had  the  means  of  observation,  I  witnessed  nothing 
but  indications  of  good  will  toward  the  people  of  this  country. 
I  therefore  rejoice,  sir,  that  you  have  guarded  against  any  inter* 
pretatkm  of  the  proceedings  of  this  day,  inconsistent  with  a  sim- 
ilar feeling  on  our  part  toward  the  parent  country.  I  was  pleased 
to  see  the  English  flag  at  half  mast  over  the  spot  where  the  two 
British  soldiers  fell  at  the  North  Bridge  on  the  19th  April.  I 
was  gratified  to  hear  the  liberal  sentiment  of  the  orator,  that  the 
account  of  hostilities  was  long  since  closed,  and  that  between 
the  two  kindred  countries  the  future  struggle  should  be  for  pre- 
eminence in  the  arts  of  peace.  I  hold  indeed,  sir,  that  duty  to 
these,  who  met  the  perils  of  the  19th  April,  1775,  and  put  all  to 
risk  for  the  liberties  of  themselves  and  their  children,  requires 
that  the  great  events  of  that  day  should  be  kept  in  fresh  remem- 
brance. I  feel  k  to  be  impossible,  that  we  who  inhabit  these 
classical  fields  of  our  country's  freedom,  who  have  seen  and 
known  some  of  the  leading  actors  of  the  great  drama,  should 
ever  be  insensible  to  its  interest  But  I  am  sure  that  you,  sir, 
and  this  intelligent  company,  agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that  we 
shall  greatly  mistake  die  proper  object  of  these  commemorations, 
if  we  made  them  the  occasion  of  cherishing  any  unkind  of  bitter 
feeling  toward  the  oouatry  between  which  and  ourselves  there 
are  bonds  of  kindness  and  grounds  of  friendship  such  as  never 
existed  between  any  two  other  nations. 
14 
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Why,  sir,  even  at  that  moment  of  extreme  exasperation,  which 
preceded  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  there  were  men  in  Eng- 
land, and  those  of  the  highest  note  for  talent,  station,  and  char- 
acter, who  entertained  the  most  friendly  feelings  toward  the  col- 
onies and  their  cause.  The  most  eloquent  voices  in  parliament 
were  heard  on  our  side.  When  the  stamp  act,  in  1765,  was  re- 
ceived with  a  burst  of  opposition  from  one  end  of  this  continent 
to  the  other,  Lord  Chatham  declared  that  he  rejoiced  that  Amer- 
ica had  resisted.  It  was  less  than  a  month  before  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  that  Burke  pronounced  that  truly  divine 
oration  on  "Conciliation  with  America,"  which,  in  my  poor  judg- 
ment, excels  every  thing,  in  the  form  of  eloquence,  that  has 
come  down  to  us  from  Greece  or  Rome.  Less  than  a  month  it 
was,  before  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  that  he  said,  "  My  hold  of  the 
colonies  is  in  the  close  affection  which  grows  from  common 
names,  from  kindred  blood,  from  similar  privileges,  and  from 
equal  protection.  These  are  ties  which,  though  light  as  air,  are 
strong  as  links  of  iron."  These  kindly  words  and  more  like 
them  were  uttered  on  the  23d  of  March.  On  the  19th  of  April 
the  curtain  rose  on  that  mighty  drama  in  the  world's  history,  of 
which  the  quiet  villages  of  Lexington  and  Concord  were  the  ap- 
pointed theatre.  When  that  day's  tidings  reached  England 
they  went  to  many  a  generous  heart.  I  often  heard  in  that 
country  a  gentleman  of  great  literary  eminence,  (I  wish  it  were 
proper  to  repeat  his  name,)  say,  that  when  the  news  of  the  19th 
April  arrived  in  England,  his  father,  with  a  sorrowful  counte- 
nance, announced  it  to  the  family  assembled  at  prayers.  He 
then  ordered  a  suit  of  full  mourning.  Some  one  asked  him  if  he 
had  lost  a  friend, — a  relative.  u  Yes,"  was  the  answer,  "  many 
friends,  many  brethren,  at  one  blow,  in  Lexington  and  Concord, 
in  America." 

I  do  not  of  course  mean,  sir,  that  liberal  men  in  England,  in 
1775,  were  in  favor  of  the  independence  of  America.  This  was 
a  result  (I  hardly  need  say)  to  which  but  a  few  of  the  more  ar- 
dent even  of  our  patriots  had  arrived.  But  as  soon  as  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  consummation  was  apparent,  it  was  embraced  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water  quite  as  readily  as  could  have  been 
expected.  Even  the  prime  minister,  Lord  North,  whom  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  the 
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great  promoter  and  the  inflexible  prosecutor  of  the  war,  was  de- 
sirous, two  or  three  years  before  that  event  took  place,  to  retire 
from  the  ministry,  that  he  might' be  succeeded  by  those  who 
could  consistently  make  peace  with  the  United  States.  This 
fact  was  brought  to  Tight  a  few  years  since,  by  the  extracts  from 
the  notes  of  George  HI.  to  Lord  North,  published  in  the  appendix 
to  the  sixth  volume  of  President  Sparks's  edition  of  the  writings 
of  Washington.  I  had  the  opportunity,  while  in  England,  of 
seeing  all  of  that  correspondence,  which  has  been  preserved  in 
Lord  North's  family,  and  the  fact  alluded  to  is  beyond  question. 
It  was  the  personal  an<l  urgent  appeals  of  the  king  to  Lord  North 
which  alone  induced  the  latter  to  remain  in  office.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  these  &ate  place  in  no  very  favorable  light  the  in- 
flexibility  of  the  king  and  the  compliance  of  the  minister.  But 
we  all  remember  that  when  President  Adams,  senior,  was  pre- 
sented to  George  III.  as  the  first  minister  of  the  United  States  to 
England,  the  king  magnanimously  said,  "  I  was  the  last  man, 
Mr.  Adams,  to  wish  the  independence  of  your  country ;  but  I 
will  be  the  first  to  respect  it" 

I  have  alluded  to  the  stamp  act,  with  which,  in  many  points  of 
view,  the  American  Revolution  begins.  You  recollect,  I  dare 
say,  sir,  in  that  admirable  speech  of  Burke,  to  which. I  have  re- 
ferred, that  he  .vindicates  the  colonies  from  the  reproach  of 
having  turned  the  great  issues  of  civil  liberty  into  a  money  ques- 
tion. He  reminds  the  House  of  Commons  that  "  the  great  con- 
tests of  freedom  in  England  were  from  the  earliest  times  chiefly 
upon  the  question  of  taxing,"  and  it  was,  as  I  have  said,  from 
the  ill-starred  project  of  Mr.  George  Grenville,  to  raise  a  revenue 
from  America,  (not,  however,  I  believe,  original  with  him,)  that 
the  first  movements  of  the  American  Revolution  sprung.  We 
have  been  gratified  this  morning  with  a  sight  of  several  relics  of 
those  days,  of  various  kinds  and  great  interest;  and  I  have 
thought,  sir,  you  might  be  pleased  with  the  inspection  of  one 
which  will  at  least  have  the  interest  of  novelty :  I  mean  a  speci- 
men of  that  ever  memorable  stamped  paper  which,  considering 
its  great  influence  in  bringing  on  the  American  Revolution,  has 
played  as  important  a  part  in  human  affairs  as  any  paper  that 
was  ever  made.  We  may  almost  call  it,  as  Pliny  the  elder  does 
the  paper  made  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  res  qua  constat  immor- 
tdlitas  hominum.    I  hold  a  half  crown  stamp  in  my  hands.    How 
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I  got  h,  sir,  I  believe  I  shall  not  tell  you.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  I  came  by  it  honestly  and  without  infringing  any  man's 
rights,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal  considering  what  it  is. 

Yes,  sir,  that  bit  of  dingy  blue  paper,  stamped  with  the  two 
and  sixpence  sterling,  created  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
cost  Great  Britain  the  brightest  jewel  in  her  crown ;  an  event 
however  which,  in  all  things  except  the  precious  blood  that  was 
shed  in  the  contest  and  the  sufferings  of  a  seven  years9  war,  was 
the  greatest  blessing,  in  reference  both  to  political  and  material 
interests,  which  could  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  either  country. 
The  continued  subjection  of  America  to  the  restrictions  of  the 
colonial  system,  (even  if  our  fathers  had  carried  the  points  im- 
mediately at  issue,)  would  have  produced  a  prolonged  state  of 
feverish  agitation  and  ever  reviving  controversy  utterly  inconsis- 
tent with  any  wholesome  social  progress.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  policy  pursued  by  England,  if  crowned  with  temporary  suc- 
cess, would  have  been  attended  or  followed  by  the  prostration  of 
the  barriers  of  liberty  in  mat  country*  The  prophecy  of  Lord 
Chatham  would  unquestionably  have  been  fulfilled :  u  If  America 
falls,  she  will  fall  like  the  strong  man,  embracing  the  pillars  of 
state,  and  drag  down  the  constitution  along  with  her."  As  to 
the  material  interests  promoted  by  the  separation,  while  the  pro* 
gress  of  America,  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  exceeds 
in  rapidity  any  thing  recorded  in  history,  that  of  England,  (not- 
withstanding  the  tremendous  shock  of  the  wars  of  the  French 
revolution  and  the  load  of  debt  entailed  by  those  wars  upon  her,) 
has  been  scarcely  less  astonishing  than  our  own.  I  suppose 
there  is  no  period  of  English  history,  in  which  she  has  grown  so 
much  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  extent  of  dominion,  as  that  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  recognition  of  our  independence.  All  that 
could  have  been  wrung  from  us  by  the  blue  paper  is  but  an 
insignificant  trifle  compared  with  the  rich  harvest  of  our  mutu- 
ally beneficial  commerce. 

It  cannot  of  course  be  necessary  in  this  place,  before  this  au- 
dience, especially  after  what  we  have  heard  from  the  orator  of 
the  day,  to  defend  the  principles  of  the  American  Revolution, 
first  sealed  with  blood  as  they  were  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775* 
The  American  state  papers  of  that  day  have  become  the  Pan- 
dects of  civil  liberty  throughout  the  world.    To  wars  of  ag- 
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gression  I  am  vehemently  opposed.  They  are  remnants  of  sav- 
age barbarism,  and  disgrace  our  Christian  civilization.  But  when 
a  war  of  self-defence,  a  war  for  those  rights  which  make  it  life 
to  live,  is  forced  upon  a  people,  it  most  be  manfully  met.  That 
our  revolutionary  contest  was  such  a  war  is  now  admitted  by 
the  consent  of  mankind.  That  the  demands  of  our  fathers  were 
reasonable  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  concessions,  far  beyond 
those  demands,  have  been  made  by  Great  Britain  to  all  her  col- 
onies deemed  capable  of  free  institutions.  Our  neighbors  in 
Canada  are  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  responsible  government. 
The  royal  governor  is  instructed  to  select  his  ministers,  not  from 
the  party  favorable  to  the  crown,  but  from  the  party  which  pos- 
sesses the  majority  in  the  provincial  parliament.  The  crown,  in 
a  recent  and  most  remarkable  case,  has  refused  to  interpose  its 
veto  on  a  measure  carried  by  the  popular  party  in  that  parlia- 
ment; and  what  may  be  regarded  as  throwing  down  the  last 
buttress  of  the  colonial  system,  the  great  Navigation  Act,  (the 
real  if  not  the  avowed  cause  of  the  American  Revolution,)  has 
within  a  twelvemonth  been  repealed.  The  colonies  are  now 
permitted  to  trade  with  foreign  countries  as  freely  as  with  Eng- 
land. In  a  speech  of  great  ability  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, at  the  present  session  of  parliament,  the  prime  minister 
(Lord  John  Russell)  is  reported  to  have  said :  "  On  looking  back 
to  the  origin  of  that  unhappy  contest,  (the  American  Revolution) 
I  cannot  but  think  it  was  not  a  single  error,  or  a  single  blunder 
which  got  us  into  that  contest,  but  a  series  of  repeated  errors 
and  repeated  blunders ;  of  a  policy  asserted  and  then  retreated 
from, — again  asserted  and  then  concessions  made  when  they 
were  too  late,  and  of  obstinacy  when  it  was  unseasonable.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  by  such  a  course  we  entered  into  that  unhappy  con- 
test, with  what  were,  at  the  beginning  of  it,  loyal  provinces  of 
England."* 

It  is  twenty-five  years,  sir,  to-day,  since  I  first  had  the  honor 
of  addressing  my  fellow-citizens  at  this  place  and  exerting  my- 
self, to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  freshen  the  recollections  of  the 
momentous  day.  Twenty-five  years  are  a  great  space  in  the 
life  of  an  individual ;  but  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  it  as  a 

*  Lord  John  RoteelTt  Speech  on  the  Colonial  Question,  on  the  8th  of  Fehmry, 

tm. 
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brief  period  in  the  life  of  a  state.  But  even  in  the  life  of  the 
country,  if  length  of  time  is  measured  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
events  crowded  into  it,  one  might  say  that  America  had  lived  an 
age  in  this  quarter  of  a  century.  In  1825  we  had  but  twenty- 
four  States.  We  have  now  thirty,  and  the  thirty-first,  pur  latest 
born  sister  California, — with  her  golden  locks, — is  advancing 
across  the  continent  with  youthful  but  vigorous  step.  Presenting 
herself  at  the  door  of  the  Union  with  her  self-imposed,  rather  let 
me  say  self-conferred,  restriction, — a  richer  treasure  than  all 
her  mines, — she  is  knocking  for  admission  with  a  claim  not  long 
to  be  resisted.  When  I  addressed  you  in  1825,  the  population 
of  the  United  States  amounted  to  about  11,000,000.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  enumeration  of  the  present  year  wUl  carry  H  to 
24,000,000.  Yes,  sir,  within  this  period  of  twenty*five  years, 
since  some  of  us  now  present  (alas,  sir,  that  I  must  say  same 
only,)  were  assembled  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  yonder  monu- 
ment, a  new  nation  of  13,000,000,  not  then  in  being,  has  grown 
up  within  our  borders,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  a  pre- 
cious heritage  of  political  liberty  was  bequeathed  by  the  men  of 
1775.  The  few  of  us  who  shall  assemble  here  in  1875,  (they 
will  be  very  few  indeed,  sir,  of  those  who  have  reached  my  age,) 
at  the  close  of  the  full  century,  will  be  citizens  of  a  kindred  na- 
tion of  fifty  millions. 

On  one  condition,  however,  to  which  I  cannot  but  allude. 
There  is  no  law  of  our  nature  which  makes  such  a  national  growth, 
or  any  growth,  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  under  all  circum- 
stances. I  received  by  the  last  steamer,  a  pamphlet  written  by  a 
member  of  the  French  chamber  of  deputies,  on  u  the  Decline  of 
France."*  He  states  that  the  population  of  France,  when  she 
went  into  her  revolution  in  1789,  was  thirty  millions;  when  she 
came  out  of  it  in  1816  it  was  but  thirty  millions.  In  twenty-seven 
years,  in  which  the  United  States  more  than  doubled  their  popula- 
tion, France  had  not  added  a  unit  to  her  numbers,  and  yet,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  six  or  seven  years,  it  was  what  is  called 
a  prosperous  period ;  at  any  rate,  a  period  of  victory  and  glory. 
What  was  the  cause  of  this  stationary  condition  of  a  country, 

*De  la  Decadence  do  la  France,  par  M.  Raodot,  (De  l'Yonne)  membre  de 
1'atsemblee  legidatire,  Paris,  1860. 
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seated  like  France  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  possessing  all 
the  material  elements  of  prosperity,  in  a  greater  degree,  than 
almost  any  other  country  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  ?  The  se- 
cret is  soon  told.  The  flower  of  her  population  was  annually 
decimated.  The  ripened  grain  does  not  more  regularly  fall  in 
its  season  beneath  the  reaper's  sickle,  than  the  flower  of  her 
young  men  was  annually  mowed  down  by  the  ruthless  scythe  of 
the  conscription.  The  car  of  Napoleon  rolled  indeed  in  triumph 
over  conquered  Europe : 

"O'er  tkields  and  betas,  and  helmed  beads  be  rode 
Of  thrones  and  mighty  dynasties  prostrate/7 

but  the  bleaching  bones  of  his  subjects  strewed  the  pathway  from 
the  frozen  clods  of  the  North  to  the  burning  sands  of  Syria. 

We  are  safe  from  foreign  invasion.  What  the  most  powerful 
state  in  Europe  could  not  do  in  1775,  when  our  numbers  fell 
short  of  three  millions,  is  not  likely  to  be  attempted  again,  now 
that  they  have  reached  eight  times  that  number,  and  are  increas- 
ing with  a  rapidity  which  it  makes  the  head  giddy  to  calculate. 
No,  sir,  the  wars  whieh  we .  have  to  dread,  the  wars,  if  any  such 
to  chastise  our  sins,  are  lying  in  wait  for  us  in  the  store-house  of 
Providence,  (a  catastrophe  which  heaven  avert)  will  be  wars  of 
aggression,  or  wars  in  which  our  foes  will  be  those  of  our  own 
political  household.  A  higher  than  human  wisdom  has  taught 
us,  that  every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought  to  deso- 
lation ;  and  if  ever  this  more  man  kingdom  of  ours, — this  imperial 
family  of  States,  spread  out  between  the  two  great  oceans  of  the 
globe,— 

"  Bridging  the  way,  Europe  with  Asia  Joined," 

to  gamer  as  it  were  into  her  bosom  the  riches  of  both  hemis- 
pheres and  either  sea ;  I  say,  sir,  if  this  mighty  family  of  States, 
in  the  Providence  of  God  and  by  the  madness  of  men,  shall  ever 
be  divided  against  itself,  it  will  be  brought  to  desolation.  Along 
this  curiously-indented  frontier  of  neighboring  States,  fitted, 
dove-tailed  into  each  other  like  the  fingers  of  hands  approaching 
in  friendship,  the  line  of  demarcation  will  soon  be  run  with  blood 
and  fire.  Our  mighty  rivers,  that  bear  the  world's  commerce 
east  and  west  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  interior,  or  which 
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sparkling  down  the  Continent  from  North  to  South,— as  if  the 
great  circles  of  the  globe  were  chased  in  living  silver  along  its 
surface, — these  stupendous  rivers  which  spring  from  arctic  snows 
and  pour  into  the  sea  beneath  the  tropics,  will  become  like  the 
rivers  of  the  old  world,  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Indus,  the  boundaries  of  alien  and  hostile  races,  whose 
eternal  border  wars  have  fixed  upon  their  necks  the  eternal  yoke 
of  military  despotism.  This  it  was  which,  in  the  morning  of  the 
world,  brought  the  beaming  forehead  of  Asia,  queen  of  nations, 
cradle  of  mankind,  to  the  dust.  This  it  was  that  struck  down  the 
shortlived  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  overwhelmed  it 
with  a  millenium  not  of  grace  but  of  barbarism.  And  if  I  read 
aright  the  signs  of  the  times,  it  is  this  which  is  even  now  shaking 
the  social  system  of  continental  Europe  to  its  foundation.  Is  it 
not  plain  as  day,  that  if  Germany  on  the  one  hand  and  Italy  on 
the  other  had  been  united  in  well  compacted  constitutional  con- 
federations,  resting  on  an  historical  basis,— cemented  by  a  com- 
mon national  feeling, — and  possessing  tribunals  for  the  amicable 
adjustment  of  public  controversies,  instead  of  referring  them  to 
the  bloody  and  abominable  umpirage  of  war,  that  Hungary  and 
Lombardy,  and  Rome,  and  Sicily,  instead  of  being  trampled  un- 
der the  iron  hoof  of  foreign  and  despotic  power,  might  at  this 
moment  have  been  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  freedom  and 
peace  ?  And  if  we,  blessed  by  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers 
with  such  a  safeguard  against  anarchy  and  war,  should  rashly 
east  h  away,  what  words  of  condemnation  will  adequately  describe 
our  folly  ? 

The  laws  of  human  nature,  like  those  of  the  physical  universe, 
are  the  same  in  both  hemispheres.  Like  causes  will  produce 
like  effects.  Our  fathers,  in  the  days  that  tried  men's  souls, 
grasped  at  a  union  of  the  colonies  as  die  ferk  of  their  safety. 
They  formed  a  union  in  the  act  of  declaring  their  independence. 
They  formed  a  union  before  they  attempted  a  constitution..   This 


"  The  hoop  of  gold  to  bind  their  brothers  in, 
That  the  raited  vessel  of  their  blood, 
Mingled  wMi  venom  of  suggestion, 
At  force  per  force  the  age  will  pour  it  in, 
Should  never  leak  though  it  do  work  ai  strong 
At  aeeaitum." 
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But  I  forbear,  sir,  to  enlarge  upon  this  all-important  theme, 
and  I  offer  you  as  a  toast,  in  taking  my  seat : 

The  19th  of  April,  1775,  and  the  principles  of  constitutional  freedom  which  our  fa- 
thers sealed  with  their  blood  j  may  they  be  peacefully  diffused  throughout  the  world, 
till  every  human  being  shall  partake  the  blessing. 

The  President  of  the  day  then  said : 

Before  announcing  the  next  toast,  there  is  much  which  it 
would  be  proper  to  say,  much  which  it  is  not  pleasant  to  me  to 
leave  unsaid,  but  for  which  the  time  will  not  suffice.  There  are 
many  towns  who  deserve  an  honorable  mention  on  this  occasion, 
to  whose  citizens  belongs  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  glory 
which  has  been  attached  to  the  names  of  Lexington  and  Concord. 

The  hardest  fighting  of  the  day  was  in  Lincoln  and  West 
Cambridge.  Dancers,  although  nearly  the  farthest  from  the 
line  of  march,  lost  more  men  than  any  other  town  but  Lexington. 

There  is  an  anecdote  of  the  Roxbury  company,  which  I  bad 
from  the  learned  and  venerable  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common- 
wealth, (who  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  not  here  to  add  dignity  and 
interest  to  our  festival)  and  which  was  told  him  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  Parker,  a  member  of  the  company.  When  the  alarm  was 
given  in  the  morning,  and  the  company  mustered,  the  first  thing 
they  did  was  to  march  two  miles  in  the  opposite  direction^  to 
the  house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon,  to  attend  prayers  !  But  they 
reached  the  scene  of  action  in  time  to  vindicate  their  charac- 
ter for  patriotism  as  well  as  piety,  by  losing  a  man  in  the  af- 
ternoon. 

The  first  trophy  of  the  Revolution  was  taken  by  a  citizen  of 
Lincoln.  Col.  Abijah  Pferce  was  the  colonel  of  the  regiment 
of  minute-men.  He  had  been  but  recently  chosen  to  that  office, 
had  not  provided  himself  with  equipments,  and  came  up  to  Con- 
cord in  the  morning,  armed  with  nothing  but  a  stout  cane.  He 
went  with  the  Lincoln  company  to  the  North  Bridge,  and  when 
the  Regulars  were  repulsed,  armed  himself  with  the  gun  of  one 
of  the  British  soldiers  who  was  killed  by  the  first  fire,  and  used 
it  during  the  day  in  the  pursuit  to  Lexington  and  West  Cam- 
bridge, It  was  preserved  for  nearly  fifty  years  in  his  family 
and  by  his  descendants. 

You  may  see  on  the  table  before  me,  the  powder-horn  of 
15 
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Isaac  Parker,  of  Chelmsford,  who  wore  k  at  the  North  £ritye ; 
and  a  fragment  of  the  shirt  in  which. Reuben  Kcnnitton,  of 
Beverly,  was  killed,  which  was  preserved  with  pious  care  by  his 
wife.  The  holes  through  it  have  decayed  from  the  Meod-stainSy 
which  were  left  uneffaced. 

There  is  a  story  to  be  told  of  the  men  of  Woburn,  of  Beading, 
of  Needham,  of  Sudbury,  of  Westford ; — but,  to  include  all,  I 
can  but  offer  as  the  eighth  regular  toast : 

8.  The Towns  whose  eitirens  took  part  in  the deeds  of  U»  19th. of  April,  1TO. 
There  wu"a  diversity  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit" 

A  toast  was  received  in  reply  from  Jambs  Russell,  Esq.,  ef 
West  Cambridge : 

"  The  memory  of  Jason  BnsseH,  Jason  Winship,  and  Jabez  Wyman,  citizens  of 
Wast  Cambridge,  with  nine  other  American  citizens,  whose  names  and  places  of 
residence  are  unknown,  who  feU  martyrs,  to  liberty  at  West  Cambridge,  on  the  day 
we  are  now  assembled  to  commemorate." 

The  ninth  regular  toast  was  then  given  : 

9.  "  The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts— Incorruptible  in  its  numbers,  popular  in  its 
origin  and  its  sympathies,,  conservative  by  its  intelligence  ?— its  members  do  well  to 
refresh  their  patriotism  t>y  a  draught  from  the  fountain  bead/1 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  President  of  the  Senate,  re- 
sponded briefly  to  this  sentiment,  in  behalf  of  that  branch.  He 
said  that  after  the  eloquent  address  and  the  soul-stirring  speeches 
to  which  we  had  listened,  and  at  this  late  hour  when  he  expected 
every  moment  the  bell  of  the  cars  would  summon  him  to  return 
to  the  city,  and  when  he  was  anxious  that  the  Speaker  also  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  behalf  of  the  House,  he  did 
not  believe  any  thing  which  he  could  offer  would  add  either  to 
the  enjoyment  or  interest  of  the  occasion.  After  a  few  appro- 
priate remarks,  he  concluded  with  the  following  sentiment : 

Ltxmgtom  ami  C<mcord—Tm  Sisters.  .  On  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  they  sprinkled 
the  altar  of  Freedom  with  the  blood  of  their  sons.  May  their  memories  be  embalmed 
in  the  hearts  of  their  grateful  countrymen,  and  may  their  praise  be  sung  by  the  myr- 
iads ef  happy  freemen  who  shall  yet  Join  in  the  psean  of  universal  liberty. 

The  Hon.  E.  H.  Kellogg,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, followed  with  some  remarks,  and  a  toast. 
Mr.  Kellogg  said : 
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Mr.  Pebsidbnt, — If  the  rail-car  bells  do  not  ring  too  quick,  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  avail  myself,  for  a  moment,  of  the  official 
privilege  that  happens  to  attach  to  ma,  to  thank  the  citizens  of 
Concord  and  neighboring  towns,  in  behalf  of  Massachusetts, 
for  allowing  her,  in  her  most  popular  representative  capacity, 
to  partake  in  the  patriotic  joys  of  this  occasion.  We  rejoice, 
sir,  that  we  are  allowed  on  this  sacred  day  to  tread  with  you 
these  sacred  grounds.  We  love  to  breathe  the  airs  mat  pre- 
vail over  them.  We  gaze  intently  on  yonder  eminence,  where 
towered  the  liberty-pole  seventy-five  years  ago  this  morning. 
We  rejoice  to  look  up  and  down  this  old- road  from  Concord 
to  Lexington,  along  the  lines  of  which,  on  mat  great  day,  there 
magically  appealed  to  the  Regulars  as  many  foemen  as  ever 
sprung  into  view  at  the  sound  of  the  whistle  of  Rhoderic  Dhu. 
We  thank  you  for  leading  us  to  the  locality  of  the  old  North 
Bridge,  where  the  first  men  fell.  fc  We  thank  you  for  enabling 
us  to  see  so  vividly  the  situation  of  your  fathers  on  that  morning. 
The  roll  of  the  drum,  the  rattle  of  musketry  in  the  hands  of 
your  citizen-soldiery,  on  the  very  spot  where  Buttrick  led  his 
men  to  the  first  attack,  almost  produced  the  day  we  commemo- 
rate. Seventy-five  years  of  history  faded  away.  I  stood  in  the 
light  of  the  old  19th  of  April,  with  the  proud  invaders  before  me. 
Pardon  me,  sir,  but  my  blood  leaped  in  my  veins,  under  the  mo- 
mentary illusion  of  being  one  to  open  our  Revolution. 

We  are  here,  sir,  from  all  parts  of  the  State, — most  of  us  for 
oW  first  time,— visiting  this,  one  of  our  earliest  revolutionary  bat- 
tle-grounds. With  what  pride,  with  what  unspeakable  satisfac- 
tion, Massachusetts  cherishes  its  name,  the  world  well  knows, 
and  we  desire  to  testify  here  to-day.  What  son  of  hers  here  does 
not  feel  the  power  of  the  occasion  ?  Borne  away  by  emotions 
not  to  be  repressed,  we  can  scarcely  do  more  than  felicitate  you, 
our  fellowKMHintryinen,  on  your  good  fortune.  Happy  men ! 
You  have  in  your  veins  the  blood,  and  in  your  keeping  the 
graves,  of  the  first  martyrs  to  the  great  cause.  Their  glorious 
slumbers  Mess  this  quiet  vale.  But  that  cause  poured  its  tide  of 
blessings  over  a  wider  field  than  Concord, — on  other  heads  than 
those  of  their  children.  In  the  full  and  abounding  fruition  of 
those  blessings,  we  appear  here,  to-day,  to  join  you  in  paying 
homage  to  the  spot  and  tile  memory  of  those  whose  deaths  hat- 
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low  it.  The  same  filial  piety  that  leads  you  to  observe  the  day, 
brings  us  here  to  join  you.  Indeed,  sir,  you  can  hardly  appro- 
priate the  glorious  lineage  exclusively  to  yourselves.  Opportu- 
nity did  not  serve  our  ancestors  all  alike.  But  your  fathers  did 
not  raise  the  battle-shout  on  that  morning  in  firmer  or  fiercer 
tones,  than  it  was  echoed  back  from  the  hearts  of  our  fathers, 
resident  in  other  and  more  distant  parts  of  the  State.  All  hearts 
leaped  alike  to  the  field,  though  all  hands  did  not  close  with  the 
foe  in  the  fight.  Sir,  these  fields  of  Concord  and  Lexington  ex- 
pand, as  I  am  contemplating  them,  to  the  full  dimensions  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  hearts  of  all  her  sons,  seventy-five  years  ago* 
beat  responsive  to  those  in  Concord.  And  so,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  believe,  does  the  chord  that  you  strike  here  to-day,  vibrate 
throughout  the  same  wide  limits.  Whether  we  live  on  that  Cape 
that  stretches  her  mighty  arm  so  far  into  the  sea,  or  within  the 
charmed  circle  of  Faneuil  Hall's  influence,  or  whether  we  live 
in  the  great  Central  County,  or  in  the  velvet  vale  of  the  Queen 
of  New  England  -Waters,  or  breathe  the  air  of  my  own  dear 
mountain  land :  however  distant  our  abodes,  we  would  this  day 
bow  with  you  around  this  early  altar  of  our  country's  freedom, 
with  equal  gratitude  to  those  who  c6nseorated  it,  and  to  God, 
who  so  abundantly  blessed  their  cause. 

Sir,  we  broke  from  pressing  official  duties  to  come  here  on 
no  idle  errand.  We  shall  read  but  poorly,  however,  the  lesson 
that  Massachusetts  teaches  on.  an  occasion  like  this,  if  we  go 
away  without  an  enlivened  sense  of  our  duties  to  our  common 
country  and  to  humanity.  The  great  volume  of  history,  sir, 
does  not  present  an  instance  of  more  noble  services  in  behalf  of 
other  states,  than  that  of  Massachusetts  affords.  The  fight  we 
celebrate  was  not  begun  for  Concord,  but  the  country.  It  was 
but  a  few  short  months  after  the  event,  before  the  Last  foot  of  the 
invaders  left  our  State  forever.  But  did  Massachusetts  halt  on 
her  borders,  when  she  found  her  own  soil  free  ?  No,  sir.  For 
seven  long  years,  wherever  the  front  of  battle  lowered  darkest, 
there  was  she  found  in  numbers  and  in  spirit  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  the  revolutionary  army.  Around  the  Green  Mountain 
Lakes,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  or  the  Sus- 
quehanna,—on  the  plains  of  Virginia,  or  the  savannas  of  the 
South,— on  whatever  part  of  our  country  the  power  of  England 
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descended,  there  she  bared  her  breast  to  the  shock.  When  the 
country  found  itself  incapable  of  exertion,  almost  incapable  of 
defence,  under  the  old  confederation  of  independent  states,  she 
waived  her  state  pride,  and  contributed  the  wisdom  of  her  Kings, 
her  Genys,  her  Gorhams,  and  Strongs,  to  the  establishment  of 
the  present  political  fabric — the  wonder  of  the  world.  '  Under 
that  Union  she  has  exhibited  the  same  patriotism  with  which 
she  led  the  states  through  the  weary  way  of  the  Revolution. 

When  the  General  Government  felt  it  to.  be  its  duty  to  drive 
her  myriad  of  sails  from  the  ocean,  to  turn  her  wharves  into 
green  mounds,  and  her  ports  into  stagnant  pools,  she  com- 
plained, to  be  sure,  but  she  did  not  traitorously  rebel.  She  turned 
her  cunning  hand  to  the  Mechanic  Arts.  Her  heart  soon  re- 
vived. Her  countenance  was  again  radiant  with  the  smile  of 
prosperity.  And  when  dissatisfaction,  jealousy  and  distrust  un- 
happily seized  upon  a  portion  of  the  country — when  one  of  the 
sister  states  that  had  shared  with  us  in  the  transcendent  glories 
of  revolutionary  sacrifice  and  service, — that  had  actually  rivalled 
us  in  patriotic  care  and  solicitude  for  the  Union  in  its  tender 
years, — when  this  state  made  her  wild  attack  on  our  venerated 
Constitution,  she  found  Massachusetts  in  front  of  its  citadel. 
With  her  heart  throbbing  again  with  the  old  revolutionary  pul- 
sations, and  with  a  tongue,  entirely  worthy  of  her,  and  of  which 
she  was  entirely  worthy,  endowed  though  it  was  with  immortal, 
immortal,  speech,  she  called  upon  her  old  revolutionary  asso- 
ciates, and  their  younger  sisters,  and  led  them  on  to  repel  the 
attacks  The  cohorts  of  disunion  fled  the  field  in  dismay.  What 
though  some  undntiful  son  of  her  own, — what  though  the  sons  of 
younger  states,  that  have  been  cradled  and  reared  beneath  the 
protection  her  blood  and  treasure  did  so  much  to  establish, — may 
accuse  her  of  a  local,  a  selfish  and  provincial  patriotism !  This, 
and  other,  her  revolutionary  fields  shall  bear  eternal  record 
against  the  lying  accusation.  Under  a  Union  that  she  passion- 
ately loves,  under  a  Constitution  that  she  absolutely  venerates, 
she  will  cherish  the  spirit  in  which  that  Union  was  founded,  and 
discharge  promptly  all  the  duties  exacted  by  the  compromises 
that  gave  birth  to  the  Constitution.  In  the  dispensations  of  an 
all-wise  Providence,  it  was  impossible  to  establish  that  Union, 
without  her  holding  a  certain  constitutional  relation  to  an  institu- 
tion against  which  her  moral  nature  rebels.    Whatever  dttttea 
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spring  from  that  relation  she  will  discharge.  If  any  man  shall 
ask — if  any  man  shall  tempt  her  to  do  more — if,  under  alarm 
created  by  sectional  or  party  devices,  she  be  tempted  the  breadth 
of  a  hair  beyond  the  line  of  her  constitutional  duty,  she  will,  in 
her  moments  of  reflection,  feel  degraded  by  an  insult,  and  her 
spirit  will  recover  its  level,  whatsoever  sacrifice  it  may  cost  her. 
May  God  bring  us  out  of  this  perilous  hour,  with  our  garments 
clean,  with  a  sense  of  duty  done,  and  with  our  confidence  in  one 
another  restored  to  its  wonted  firmness !  The  Massachusetts  les- 
son tor  the  hour  is,  that  we  should  make  all  honorable  sacrifices 
for  the  good  of  the  country  and  the  Union,  and  that,  under  mat 
Union,  we  should  perform  all  our  duties  with  the  spirit  of  free- 
men. If  this  lesson  reach  our  hearts,  we  shall  not  have  come 
here  in  vain. 

Mr.  Kellogg  closed  his  speech  by  proposing  as  a  toast: 

"  Massachusetts  .and  the  Country— Massachusetts  performed  her  duty  in  the  Rev- 
olution, and  in  the  establishment  of  our  National  Government ;  she  has  hitherto  per- 
forated her  duty  under  the  Union,  and  God  and  her  patriotism  will  enable  her  here- 
after to  perform  her  whole  duty  to,  and  under,  (bat  Union." 

The  next  regular  toast  was  read  by  Hon.  John  S.  Keyes, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements : 

10.  The  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company— From  the  earliest  period 
of  our  history  as  a  Commonwealth,  they  have  fostered  the  true  military  spirit  which 
biased  forth  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  and  still  burns  brightly  in  their  hearts. 

To  this,  Col.  Andrews,  the  commander  of  the  company,  made 
the  following  reply : 

Mr.  Pkbsidbnt, — I  am  aware,  by  the  rules  of  courtesy,  a  re* 
ply  to  the  sentiment  just  uttered  is  expected  from  some  one,— 
and  I  was  not  without  hopes  that  my  gallant  friend,  in  virtue  of 
his  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  first  Lieutenant  of  the  Ancients,  would 
have  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  have  responded.  Consulting 
my  own  individual  wishes,  I  certainly  should  remain  silent  in 
presence  of  so  many  distinguished  speakers,  but  the  position 
which  I  hold,  as  commander  of  the  corps  alluded  to,  seems  to 
enforce  upon  me  the  duty  of  acknowledging  the  compliment 
expressed  in  the  sentiment,  and  also  to  acknowledge1,  through 
yen,  the  honor  your  Committee  of  Arrangements  have  conferred 
ope*  th»  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  in  selecting 
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them  for  the  performance  of  the  duty  assigned  them  this  day. 
In  their  behalf  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  that  the  honor  is  highly 
appreciated,  and  the  courtesies  extended  to  them  upon  this  occa- 
sion cannot  but  be  remembered  with  gratitude.  Nor,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, can  any  one  who  reflects  upon  and  is  conversant  with  the 
history  of  this  company  deem  the  selection  an  inappropriate  one, 
for,  to  this  ancient  corps,  and  the  military  spirit  fostered  by  it 
throughout  the  days  of  the  colony,  may  undoubtedly  be  traced 
much  of  the  martiaj  spirit  of  Massachusetts  in  its  earKer  history, 
through  the  Indian  and  French  wars,  and  down  to  the  events  of 
the  Revolution.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  going  to  show  the  mate* 
rials  composing  the  company,  that  during  the  whole  of  our  rev- 
olutionary war  the  company  ceased  to  have  their  regular  parades, 
in  consequence  of  so  many  of  their  members  being  engaged  in 
more  active  duties  for  the  defence  of  their  country ;  and  their 
records  say,  "  that  they  had  the  honor  of  leading  in  the  .military 
duties  of  the  day — the  insurrection  under  Shays.19  I  am  glad 
that  the  military  have  been  recognized,  and  their  patriotic  ser- 
vices been  acknowledged,  upon  this  occasion.  It  is  indeed  refresh- 
ing in  these  days  to  have  them  honorably  noticed,  for  it  has  been 
too  much  the  custom  of  late,  to  cover  the  citizen-soldier  with  de- 
traction and  abuse,  to  hold  him  up  to  ridicule,  and  to  assail  the 
militia  system  as  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  evil.  May  we  not 
hope  that  a  better  day  is  coming,  a  day  when  justice  will  be 
done  to  that  necessary  part  of  a  republican  system  ?  Sir,  I  do 
not  intend  to  speak  of  the  system,  or  undertake  a  defence  of 
those  who  deem  it  their  duty  to  unite  to  give  efficiency  to  it,  but 
will  merely  remark,  that,  for  one,  in  the  presenjt  state  of  society 
and  the  world,  I  believe  in  the  necessity  of  an  armed  force,  of  a 
power  behind  the  law  to  enforce  the  law.  We  arm  for  peace 
within  our  borders  as  well  as  to  repel  aggressions  from  without, 
and  our  whole  history  as  a  nation  has  shown  that  the  volunteer 
force  has  proved  a  safe  reliance.  There  is,  I  know,  sir,  a 
strong  peace  feeling  in  the  land,  and  I  for  one  say,  God  speed  the 
"  good  time  coming ;"  but  the  good  time  has  not  yet  come,  and 
the  only  practical  question  for  the  present  age  is,  what  shall 
be  done  in  the  interim  ? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  of  the  honorable 
measbws  of  the  Legislature  here  thie  day.  I  trust  they,  ia.c 
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mon  with  us  all,  will  be  reminded  of  the  services  of  the  citizen- 
soldier  in  the  days  that  are  past,  for  the  past  is  at  least  secure. 
Let  them  and  others  do  justice  to  the  militia,  sustain  it  liberally, 
if  they  think  it  worth  sustaining  at  all,  treat  its  members  with 
respect,  and,  my  word  for  it,  they  will  find  them  able  and  ready 
to  do  their  whole  duty  should  any  emergency  arise. 

Sir, — the  day  we  have  assembled  to  commemorate  is  one  of 
the  immortal  days  of  our  country,  destined  to  live  in  remem- 
brance, whilst  an  American  heart  throbs  in  an  American  bosom. 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  blow  here  struck  for  Liberty 
was  given  by  citizen-soldiers, — by  the  lion-hearted  yeomanry  of 
the  country  in  defence  of  their  rights.  It  is  a  glorious,  sublime 
thought  that  its  echoes  are  not  yet  stilled,  but  are  even  now 
coming  back  to  us  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  and  the  names 
of  Concord,  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill,  are  still  fresh  in  the 
remembrance  of  our  whole  country,  on  the  lips  of  twenty  millions 
of  freemen. 

As  a  native  of  old  Essex,  I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  exul- 
tation and  patriotic  pride,  that  among  the  host  of  freemen  who 
rallied  at  the  call  of  their  country  seventy-five  years  ago  this  day, 
so  many  of  her  sons  were  participators  in  its  glory.  As  I  looked 
upon  yonder  monument  and  thought  of  the  scenes  and  events  of 
that  day,  I  could  not  help  saying  with  the  poet : 

"  Oh  glorious  day !  that  saw  the  array 
Of  Freemen  in  their  might, 
When  here  they  stood,  onnted  to  blood, 
Yet  dared  UY  nneqiial  fight  j" 

and  to  rejoice  with  him 

"  That  the  sons  have  met  to  own  the  debt 
Doe  to  their  father's  fame." 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  lateness  of  the  hour  admonishes  me 
to  bring  these  desultory  remarks  to  a  close,  and  I  will  only  de- 
tain you  to  offer  the  following  sentiment : 

The  19th  of  April,  1775— It  taught  the  world  the  might  and  power  of  the  Citizen- 
Soldier,  when  armed  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  his  country. 

The  President  then  said : 

The  next  toast  is  one  to  which  no  particular  person  will 
reply,  but  I  know  what  a  reception  it  will  meet  from  this  assembly. 
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In  the  salutes  fired  to-day,  therfe  were  thirty-one  guns ;  on  the 
flag  which  waves  over  your  heads,  there  are  thirty-one  stars ; 
and  I  call  upon  you  all  to  unite  in  doing  honor  to  the  toast, 
which  I  give  yoo  from  my  whole  heart: 

11.  California— The  youngest  lister  of  oar  funny  of  States  j— the  Queen  of  the 
Pacific,  with  jewels  of  Gold  upon  net  robe  and  the  jewel  of  Freedom  on  her  brow,-— 
the  voice  of  Concord,  Lexington  and  Banker  HiO,  ashiari  in  the  naUonareoanetk, 
here  gives  her  a  joyful  welcome. 

A  shout  arose  from  the  whole  audience,  expressive  of  their 
heartfelt  sympathy  and  concurrence. 

After  the  cheers  had  subsided,— 

Hon.  J.  S.  Kbtbs  read  the  following  letter,  received  an  hour 
before  by  telegraph,  from  the  Hon.  Geoege  W.  Wright,  the 
first  Representative  elect  from  California  to  Congress,  and  who 
was  born  in  sight  of  the  Old  North  Bridge : 

[By  Telegraph.] 

Washington,  April  19, 9.25  A.  M. 
Hon.  John  S.  Kstes,  Concord,  Mass. : 

.My  Dear  Sir  :^-I  have  this  moment  received  your  favor,  in 
which  I  am  honored  with  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  the 
Grand  Union  Celebration  of  the  events  of  April  19,  1775. 
There  are  fifty  reasons  why  I  cannot  be  with  you :  the  first 
that  no  human  power  can  dart  rae  along  in  season  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  other  forty-nine  I  will  not  enumerate.  Could  I  reach 
you  by  the  same  agency  which  is  to  carry  this  reply,  I  would 
forthwith  mount  some  trusty  thunderbolt  and  lay  my  course  for  the 
sacred  battle-field  of  human  liberty :  for  nothing  on  earth  could 
give  me  greater  pleasure,  than  to  join  the  citizens  of  my  native 
town  and  country  in  a  celebration  designed  to  commemorate 
the  glorious  old  Nineteeth,  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  de- 
signate as  the  birth-day  of  American  Liberty ;  and  why  may  we 
not  claim  it  the  birth-day  of  universal  liberty  ?  The  first  ap- 
peal ever  made  to  the  American  people  in  favor  of  indepen- 
dence, was  published  at  Philadelphia,  some  six  months  subse- 
quent to  the  events  of  the  19th<  That  appeal  would  never 
have  been  countenanced  and  sustained,  but  for  thrilling  and  soul- 
stirring  atitnow,  made  to  the:  bloody  conflict  of  the  19th.  It 
was  the  watchword  of  a  seven  years9  war.  Our  republican 
16 
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government  has  ever  since  been  the  watchword,  the  beacon- 
light,  which  has  guided  the  patriots  of  every  nation,  and  led 
them  on  to  victory. 

Thanking  you  most  sincerely,  for  the  very  kind  manner  in 
which  you  have  alluded  to  the  fact  of  my  having  been  born 
within  sight  of  the  old  battle-field ;  presenting  my  profoundest 
respects  to  the  old  patriots  who  have  been  spared  to  you ;  with 
my  kindest  regards  to  each  and  all  your  guests,  I  will  conclude 
with  an  humble  but  heartfelt  offering : 

The  Descendant*  of  the  Immortal  Patriots,  of  the  19th— May  the/  mingle  their 
blood  with  the  sacred  dust  of  Davis  aad  Hooter,  sooner  than  be  found  m  the  ranks 
of  the  enenj  of  human  liberty. 

GEORGE  W.  WRIGHT. 

The  twelfth  regular  toast  was  then  announced : 

11  The  Orator  of  the  Ds^—He  has  followed  the  example  of  his  townsmen  of 
Beverly,  in  1775,  by  doing  his  full  part  toward  making  the  19th  of  April  mmons. 

And  the  thirteenth  and  last : 
13.    "  The  Woinen  of  the  Revolution." 

Several  volunteer  toasts  were  then  given,  among  them  one  by 
Hon.  Leonard  M.  Parker,  of  Shirley,  one  by  Dr.  Amariah  Pres- 
ton, a  revolutionary  soldier,  in  his  98d  year ; — and  the  following, 
by  Captain  Josiah  Sturgis,  of  the  Revenue  Service,  to  whom 
the  committee  were  indebted  for*  the  "  Pine  Tree  Flags,*7  used 
on  the  occasion : 

"  The  Union  Celebration  of  this  day— It  is  to  commemorate  the  first  event  which 
led  to  the  onion  of  the  Colonic*.  May  it  be  bailed  from  Blaine  to  California,  as  a 
return  to  the  glorious  principles  which  will  ever  bind  together  the  Union  of.  aU  the 
8tates." 


The  following  were  the  replies  received  from  gentlemen  who 
had  been  invited  to  attend  the  "  Union  Celebration,"  and  who 
were  unable  to  be  present : 

Washington,  April  16th,  1860. 
Hon.  John  S.  Kbyes,  Chairman,  dec.  &c. : 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  deeply  regret  that  my  public  engagements 
will  not  allow  me  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  19th  inst 

It  would  afford  me  the  highest  gratification  to  unite  with  the 
citizens  of  the  towns  which  took  part  in,  the  events  of  the  19th 
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of  April,  1775,  in  doing  honor  to  an  occasion  so  truly  memora- 
ble in  American  history. 

I  hail  the  omen  which  presents  itself  to  me  in  the  terms  of 
jour  invitation.  It  is  to  be  "a  Uiwon  celebration  in  Concord.9* 
Permit  me  to  place  at  jour  disposal  a  sentiment  for  the  occa- 
sion, suggested  bj  this  language ;— and  believe  me,  mj  dear  sir, 
with  best  respects  to  all  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  so  kind  an 
attention, 

Very  faithfully, 

Your  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

ROBT.  C.  WINTHROP. 

The  Blood  of  the  19th  of  April,  XTlS—TtufrH  blood  of  the  American  Bevohrtioa— 
Bay  it  prove  to  be,  alto,  the  lost  Hood  which  shall  ever  have  been  shed  in  any  revo- 
lutionary straggle,  upon  the  same  soil  j  and  may  Union  and  Cokcobd  be  the  per- 
petual watchwords  of  Middlesex,  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  our  whole  country. 


Washington,  April  15th,  1860. 

Dear  Sir, — I  much  regret  that  mj  engagements  in  this  city 
will  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  very  interesting 
celebration  of  the  events  of  the  19th  of  April,  the  marked  daj  in 
the  calendar  of  freedom.  Within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Con* 
cord  was  affixed  to  the  deed  of  separation  from  the  British 
empire,  the  seal  of  blood,  without  which  no  charter  of  na- 
tional liberty  has  been  considered  of  full  force  and  ratified 
solemnity. 

As  long  as  granite  monuments  shall  endure,  so  long  shall 
the  noble  daring  and  heroic  sacrifices  of  the  martyrs  of  Con- 
cord, Lexington  and  Danvers,  and  the  neighbor  towns,  be  held 
in  precious  remembrance;  as  long  as  liberty  and  patriotism 
shall  have  an  abiding  place  in  the  minds  of  men,  so  long 
shall  the  valor  and  devotion  of  the  noble  actors  in  the  great 
drama  of  the  American  Revolution  be  honored  and  cherished. 

By  the  venerable  men  who  have  survived  the  "Concord 
Fight,19  and  the  sword  of  the  general  destroyer,  you  have  been 
led  to  the  very  spot  of  the  martyrdom  of  their  compatriots. 
It  is  natural,  and  proper  that,  on  this  sacred  altar,  rites  of  com- 
memoration should  be  performed  and  grateful  incense  be  offered. 
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May  the  happiest  results  follow  every  attempt  to  honor  and  to 
imitate  the  wisdom  and  the  valor  of  the  Bathers  of  the  republic ; 
may  the  sons,  in  all  coming  generations*  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  so  noble  an  ancestry. 

With  many  thanks  to  the  Committee,  for  their  kind  invita- 
tion, I  am, 

Veiy  respectfully, 

Your  o'bt  servant, 

DANIEL  P.  KING. 
To  the  Hon.  John  S.  Eeyest 

Chairman  Committee  of  Arrangements,  6zc. 

The  people  of  Concord  and  the  other  towns  of  Massachusetts,  me.de  near  of  km 
b  v  blood  mingled  on  man  y  battle-field*  of  -the  Revolution,  while  gratefully  counting 
the  sacrifice  and  the  cost,  they  wiH  never  sordidly  calculate  the  value  of  Liberty  and 
the  Union,  but  will  soberly  enjoy,  manfully  maintain,  and  faithfully  transmit  their 
glorious  heritage. 


Northampton,  April  15,  1850. 
Hon.  Johk  S.  Kbtss  : 

Dear  Sir, — Allow  me,  through  you,  to  tender  my  thanks  to 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  for  an  invitation  to  attend  die 
proposed  celebration  at  Concord,  on  the  19th  inst  Nothing 
but  the  urgency  of  official  engagements  Would  induce  me  to 
decline  the  pleasure  of  uniting  with  you  on  this  interesting  oc- 
casion. 

I  rejoice  at  the  patriotic  interest  manifested  by  the  Sons  of 
Concord  and  Lexington,  in  thus  cherishing  the  memory  of  the 
glorious  deeds  achieved  by  their  fathers,  in  this,  the  first  of 
the  series  of  those  conflicts  that  led  to  the  establishment  of 
our  National  Independence.  No  better  assurance  can  be  given 
to  their  country,  that  should  a  resort  to  arms  ever  again  be- 
come necessary,  these  sons  would  be  the  first  to  emulate  their 
fathers,  in  all  that  is  noble,  generous  and  brave. 

With  much  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  A.  DEWEY. 
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Jokw  S.  Kfrrss,  Esq. 

Sib* — I  am  highly  honored  by  the  invitation  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  next 
anniversary  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  but  circumstances  con- 
nected with  my  period  of  life,  state  of  health,  and  locality  of 
residence,  compel  me  to  decline  the  proffered  honor. 

Be  assured,  sir,  that  I  rejoice  in  the  spirit  and  feeling,  and 
that  it  Js  with  great  reluctance  that  I  am  precluded  from  par* 
ticipating  in  the  pleasure  of  that  celebration. 
With  great  respect, 

I  am  your  and  their  obliged  servant, 

JOSIAH  QUINCY. 
Boston,  15th  April,  1850. 

You  will  have  toasts  enough  on  the  occasion, .  and  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  regarded  as  "  sending  coats  to  Newcastle,"  if  I 
offer  a  sentiment,  which  may  be  used  or  withheld  at  the  dis- 
cretion of.  the  Committee : 

The  Blood  shed  oa  the  fields  of  Concord  and  Islington,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1775— May  it  forever  constitute  a  eeaaent  of  indissoluble  peace  and  amity  among 
the  people,  states  and  territories  of  enr.gforioas  Union. 


Washington,  April  15,  1850. 

Mr  Dear  Snt,— I  had  hoped  to  have  returned  heme  in  sea* 
son  to  have  been  present  at  the  interesting  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  19th  of  April,  "75,  your  invitation  to.  which 
reached  me  before  I  left  But  I  find  my  absence  is  likely  to 
be  protracted  to  a  period  which  must  compel  me  to  forego  the 
great  pleasure  I  had  promised  myself  on  that  occasion. 

If  it  had  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  present  with  you,  I 
should  have  been  tempted  to  offer  me  following  sentiment:— 

The  County  of  Middlesex— It  m  her  high  distinction,  that,  within  her  limits,  she 
imeledes  at  once'  those  Moansaeats  which  are  the  proodest  mesaorials  of  the  Pfest, 
aad  these  Hafls  of  Learning  which  Iwasish  the  best  pledgw  for  the  Fatufe. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Truly  and  respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  H.  CLIFFORD- 
Hon.  John  S.  Kstbs,  Chairman,  dec.  dec.  dec. 
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The  town  of  Danvero  sent  a  committee  of  thirteen  to  attend 
the  celebration,  with  the  following  missive : 

To  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  celebration  at  Con* 
cord,  in  commemoration  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775 : 
Gentlemen, — Your  kind  invitation  to  the  citizens  of  Danvers 
to  be  present  on  this  occasion  has  awakened  in  their  breasts  a 
recollection  of  the  spirit  that  animated  their  fathers  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day,  when,  at  the  first  signal  of  alarm,  more  than  one 
hundred  started  to  the  rescue.  The  story  of  their  adventure  is 
too  well  known  to  be  repeated.  No  one  now  remains  to  confirm 
it  Only  a  few  months  since,  at  the  good  old  age  of  ninety* 
three,  the  last  of  their  number  was  called  away.  Could  those 
brave  Captains,  Hutchinson,  Page,  Flint,  Eppes,  and  Foster,  who 
were  then  on  hand  in  the  front  ranks  of  their  compatriots,  have 
been  permitted  to  behold  the  scenes  of  the  present  moment,  a 
glow  of  purest  patriotism  would  have  enlivened  their  counte- 
nances. Instead  of  the  fathers,  come  the  sons,  thirteen  of  whom 
have  been  delegated  by  the  town  to  mingle  their  sympathies 
with  yours,  in  the  recollections  of  the  occasion.  Fellow-citizens 
of  Concord,  we  congratulate  you  on  your  efforts  to  keep  alive 
that  spark  of  liberty,  Jirst  kindled  on  your  own  altars,  and  crim- 
soned by  the  blood  of  your  own  sires.  At  a  time  when  the  des- 
pots of  Europe  ate  straining  the  cords  of  bondage  to  the  ex- 
treme, and  the  lamentations  of  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed 
are  wafted  across  the  ocean  in  every  breeze,  it  is  refreshing  to 
hear  the  notes  of  freedom  from  scenes  of  Revolutionary  memory. 
Let  the  sound  be  echoed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, — from 
the  poles  to  the  equator,— until  not  a  rood  of  land  shall  remain 
on  this  western  hemisphere,  where  servitude  or  tyranny  can  find 
a  resting  place.  The  sons  of  Massachusetts  u  scorn  to  be  slaves." 
The  admonitions  of  Warden  pervade  their  inmost  souls.  Free- 
dom is  the  universal  birthright  of  man, — whoso  thinketh  otherwise 
is  .unworthy  of  its  inheritance.  How  changed  the  scene  since 
the  ardent  sons  of  Danvers  stationed  themselves  by  the  road  side 
in  Cambridge,  the  more  effectually  to  salute  the  enemy  on  their 
return !  The  orders  of  their  commander  were, u  take  good  aim ; " 
and  if  tradition  is  to  be  credited,  here  it  was,  that  blood  flowed 
most  freely,  on  that  eventful  day.    Time  will  not  admit  of  allu- 
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sion  to  the  many  incidents  that  crowd  upon  the  memory.  May 
the  zeal  for  liberty  then  manifested  be  held  in  perpetual  remem- 
brance. 

With  the  highest  respect,  we  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Your  obedient  servants, 

JOHN  W.  PROCTOR, 
MOSES  BLACK, 
RICHARD  OSBORN, 
R.  S.  DANIELS, 
HENRY  COOK, 
FITCH  POOLE, 
GEORGE  OSBORNE, 
EBEN  SUTTON, 
LEWIS  ALLEN. 
Danvus,  April  16, 1850. 


New  York,  Jan.  21, 1860. 
My  dear  Mr.  Hoax, — » 

I  greatly  applaud  the  purpose  of  Concord  to  celebrate  the 
deeds  of  a  day  which  made  conciliation  impossible  and  indepen- 
dence certain.  But  I  have  purposely  declined  making  addresses 
in  public,  because  I  wish,  by  the  exclusive  devotion  of  my  time, 
as  soon  as  possible  to  complete,  as  far  as  I  can,  a  little  memorial 
of  the  events  which  made  the  day  world-renowned.  For  this  rea- 
son I  shall  not  be  able  to  join  in  your  celebration;  but  you  have 
my  whole  heart;  and  cannot  do  more  honor  to  the  occasion  than  it 
deserves ;  nor  can  you  exaggerate  its  importance.  The  British 
minister  of  that  day  held  the  day  decisive;  and  the  late  Arch* 
bishop  of  York  told  me,  many  from  that  hour  predicted  the  sue* 
cess  of  the  American  arms  in  the  struggle  for  self-existence. 
I  am,  dear  sir, 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 


Washington,  April  2, 1860. 
Jno.  S.  Kktxs,  Esq.,  Chairman  Committee  of  Arrangements : 

Sie, — I  have  duly  received  your  letter  of  March  28,  inviting 
me,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Concord  and  Lexington,  to  attend 
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a  celebration  of  the  battle*  which  has  rendered  those  placet  so 
memorable. 

It  would  afford  me  great  satisfaction  to  mingle  with  the  peo- 
ple whom  you  represent,  on  the  interesting  occasion  of  celebrat- 
ing the  anniversary  of  the  conflicts  which  opened  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  but  public  duties,  rendering  my  presence  indispensable 
at  the  seat  of  Government,  will  deprive  me  of  that  pleasure. 

Please  convey  to  the  citizens  of  Concord  and  Lexington  my 
unfeigned  thanks  for  the  honor  of  their  invitation. 
I  am  sir,  with  high  respect, 

Your  most  dbt  servant, 

Z.  TAYLOK. 


Washington,  Feb.  21st,  1850. 
C  W.  Ooodnow,  Esq. 

Dbae  Siay— I  have  just  received  your  favor  of  the  19th  inst, 
inviting  me  to  meet  your  citizens  on  the  Seventy-Fifth  annwerr 
sary  of  the  19th  of  April,  "75.  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  of  be- 
ing remembered  in  connection  with  such  an  occasion.  No  theme 
would  warm  my  blood,  or  quicken  it,  more  readily  than  that  of 
the  "Battle  of  Concord,"  and  the  events  that  grew  from  it 
But,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  at  another  "  Battle  of  Concord/7  stand- 
ing here  in  the  ranks,  prepared  for  my  duty,  and  meaning  to  re- 
main at  my  post,  until  danger  disappears.  One  of  the  old  militia 
who  stood  at  the  head  of  your  bridge,  might  as  well  have  prom- 
ised beforehand,  that  he  would  leave  Ins  ranks,  at  some  given 
hour  on  that  day,  as  I  promise  to  leave  mine.  I  hope,  sometime 
in  the  spring,  that  matters  may  wear  such  an  aspect  here,  that  1 
may  be  able  to  obtain  a  furlough  of  a  few  days,  to  visit  my  fam- 
ily. Should  I  be  able  to  do  so  at  the  time  you  mention,  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  be  a  spectator  of  your  services.  But  the  cause 
of  Freedom  outweighs  family  and  home;  and  I  shall  never 
knowingly  put  that  in  peril. 

Be  pleased  to  accept,  in  behalf  of  yourself  and  your  committee, 
the  assurances  of  my  regard. 

HORACE  MANN. 
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Washington,  April  15, 1860. 
To  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Ksyes,  Concord. 

Deae  Sie,— I  have  your  circular  of  the  28th  ult,  and  should 
he  gratified  to  unite  in  commemorating  an  event  which  gives  to 
those  brave  men  who  dared  to  strike  for  liberty,  come  what 
might,  an  imperishable  fame.  Few  in  numbers,  and  unprepared 
as  they  were  to  meet  a  veteran  army,  yet  their  hearts  were  filled 
with  courage  to  resist  aggression,  and  to  become,  if  need  be,  mar- 
tyrs in  the  great  cause  of  political  freedom*  It  is  a  duty  which 
we  owe  to  these  patriots  to  commemorate  their  bravery  and 
their  virtues ;  but  my  engagements  will  not  permit  me  to  leave 
here. 

With  great  respect, 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  and  the  Committee's  obt  svt. 

J.  DAVIS. 


Worcester,  April  17, 1860. 
Hon.  J.  S.  Kstss,  Esq.,  Chairman,  &e. 

Dear  Sir,— I  regret  that  engagements  in  the  S.  J.  Court,  now 
in  session  here,  will  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  accept  the  in* 
vitation  kindly  tendered  to  me  by  the  Committee  to  be  present 
on  the  19th  instant  at  Concord. 

It  would  have  given  me  great  pleasure  to  visit  a  spot  so  inter- 
esting as  that  consecrated  by  the  scenes  of  the  19th  April,  1776, 
under  the  circumstances  which  well  distinguish  the  return  of  that 
anniversary  the  present  year.  ' 

Almost  every  nation  has  its  shrines  to  which  the  Pilgrim  loves 
to  resort  to  register  new  vows  or  renew  resolutions  already 
formed  mere.  It  was  not  merely  to  worship,  that  the  Hebrew 
went  up  to  the  Holy  City  to  celebrate  the  great  feasts  of  his  na- 
tion, but  to  cherish,  through  the  common  sympathy  of  the  assem- 
bled thousands  on  those  occasions,  his  love  of  country  and  a 
generous  national  pride. 

We  have  no  saintly  shrines  nor  gorgeous  national  temples  to 
draw  men  together,  nor  do  we  need  them  so  long  as  Concord 
and  Lexington  remain,  and  the  sons  of  the  men  who  fought  there 
17 
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may  come  up  thither  as  they  have  now  done,  to  revive  the  pa* 
triotic  associations  which  these  spots  can  never  fail  to  awaken. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect, 
Your  obt  servant, 

EMORY  WASHBURN. 


Worcester,  April  16,  1850. 

My  Dear  Sib,— I  had  the  honor  to  receive,  a  few  days  since, 
your  note,  in  behalf  of  a  Committee,  inviting  me  to  attend  "  the 
Union  Celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  events  of  the  19th 
April,  1775,"— and  until  to-day,  I  have  anticipated,  with  the 
truest  gratification,  the  opportunity  of  participating,  with  my  re- 
spected fellow-citizens,  in  this  most  interesting  commemoration. 
A  severe  and  oppressive  cold,  with  some  consequent  irritation  of 
the  lungs,  now  admonish  me  of  the  imprudence  of  exposure  to 
the  sudden  changes  of  weather,  in  this  remarkable  season,  and 
the  fatigue  incident  to  attendance  upon  a  public  festival ;  and  I 
fear,  there  remains  to  me  but  the  satisfaction  of  expressing  my 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  kind  remembrance  of  the 
Committee,  in  the  invitation  by  which  I  am  so  greatly  honored,— 
with  the  assurance,  that,  if  not  personally  present,  my  best  sen- 
timents,  and  my  warmest  sympathies,  will  mingle  with  all  die 
patriotic  observances  and  enjoyments  of  the  occasion. 

With  the  highest  and  truest  consideration  for  the  Committee, 
and  for  yourself,  personally,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  their  and 
your  faithfully  obedient  and  obliged  servant, 

LEVI  LINCOLN. 
John  S.  Keyes,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Com.,  die. 


Dakvbss,  May  1, 1850. 
Dear  Sir, — From  the  best  information  at  command,  I  estimate 
the  whole  number  of  men  who  left  Danvers,  for  the  scene  of 
action  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  to  have  been  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  About  half  of  these  were  the  minute-men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hutchinson  and  Foster.  The  remainder  belonged  to 
the  three  companies  of  militia,  commanded  by  Eppes,  Page  and 
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Flint.  The  entire  rolls  of  these  companies  will  be  found  in 
Hanson's  History  of  Danvers,  pages  108-9.  Of  those  killed, 
four  belonged  to  Foster's  command — being  one-eighth  part  of 
the  whole  number — two  to  Page's  company,  and  one  to  Eppes' 
company.  Foster,  with  those  under  his  command,  took  his  posi- 
tion by  the  road-side,  in  a  barnyard  at  West  Cambridge.  Here 
they  met  the  enemy  in  close  combat.  After  that,  I  have  been 
informed  by  Foster  himself,  that  he  discharged  his  musket  eleven 
times  at  the  enemy,  loaded  with  two  balls  at  each  time,  with  well 
directed  aim.  Nathaniel  Cleaves,  of  Beverly,  while  standing 
and  loading  by  his  side,  had  his  finger  cut  off  and  ram-rod  shot 
away.  This  shows  that  the  men  from  Danvers  were  not  partic- 
ular to  keep  at  a  prudent  distance  from  the  enemy. 

At  their  request,  permission  had  been  granted  by  Col.  Picker- 
ing, in  the  morning,  to  proceed  in  advance  of  the  regiment. 
They  marched  sixteen  miles  in  four  hours.  This  was  a  rapidity 
of  movement  rarely  equalled.  Inexperienced  as  they  were,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  they  found  themselves  in  a  hazardous  position. 
But  it  is  surprising,  when  we  reflect  that  they  encountered  one 
thousand  disciplined,  troops,  that  so  many  of  them  should  have 
returned.  I  remember  to  have  heard  from  Col.  Pickering  him- 
self, a  minute  statement  of  the  entire  movements  of  the  Salem 
regiment  on  that  day.  Captain  Eppes  and  Foster  had  permission* 
to  go  in  advance  of  the  regiment ;  this  accounts  for  the  position; 
they  occupied.  Col.  P.  told  me  the  regulars  were  passing  over 
Winter  Hill,  when  he  came  in  sight  of  them.  He  had  not  one 
fourth  as  many  troops  as  they  had,  and  therefore  he  did  not  ap- 
proach them.  If  the  Danvers  troops  had  had  his  good  judgment, 
they  probably  would  not  have  fallen  into  the  snare  they  did. 
Much  reproach  fell  upon  him  at  the  time,  for  not  going  ahead. 
His  memory  should  be  vindicated  from  all  such  reproach. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  PROCTOR. 
Hon.  £.  R.  Hoar. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

House  op  Representatives, 

April  20, 1850. 
Ordered,  that  the  thanks  of  the  General  Court  be  tendered  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Concord  and  the  adjoining  towns,  for  the  cour- 
teous and  cordial  hospitality  with  which  they  were  received  and 
entertained  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  Concord  on  the  19th 
instant 

Sent  up  for  concurrence. 

CHAS.  W.  STOREY,  Clerk. 


Concurred. 


In  Senate,  April  22d,  1850. 
CHAS.  CALHOUN,  Clerk. 


A  true  copy — Attest, 

Chas.  Calhoun, 

Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  Concord  Fight.— Affidavit  of  the  Last  Survbor* 

The  affidavit  of  Amos  Basbb,  of  Lincoln,  given  April  22d, 
1850 ;  he  being  the  sole  survivor  of  the  men  who  were  present 
at  the  North  Bridge,  at  Concord,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  and 
the  only  man  living  who  bore  arms  that  day. 

He  was  present  at  the  celebration  at  Concord,  April  19th, 
1850,  aged  94  years  and  11  days :  — 

I,  Amos  Baker,  of  Lincoln,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  on  oath  depose  and  say : 

That  I  was  ninety-four  years  old  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1850. 
I  was  at  Concord  Fight,  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1775,  and 
was  then  nineteen  years  and  eleven  days  old.  My  brother  Na- 
thaniel, who  was  then  paying  his  addresses  to  the  girl  whom  he 
afterwards  married,  was  at  the  house  where  she  was  staying  near 
the  line  between  Lexington  and  Lincoln,  and  received  the  alarm 
there,  from  Dr.  Samuel  Presoott,  and  came  over  and  gave  it  to 
me.  My  father  and  my  four  brothers,  Jacob,  Nathaniel,  James 
and  Samuel,  and  my  brother-in-law,  Daniel  Hosmer,  were  in 
arms  at  the  North  Bridge.  After  the  fight  at  the  bridge,  I  saw 
nothing  more  of  them,  and  did  not  know  whether  they  were  alive 
or  dead,  until  I  found  two  of  my  brothers  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
near  Lexington  meeting-house.  Nathaniel  followed  the  enemy 
to  Charlestown. 

When  I  went  to  Concord  in  the  morning,  I  joined  the  Lincoln 
company  at  the  brook,  by  Flint's  pond,  near  the  house  then  of 
Zachary  Smith,  and  now  of  Jonas  Smith.  I  loaded  my  gun 
there  with  two  balls,  ounce  balls,  and  powder  accordingly. 

I  saw  the  British  troops  coming  up  the  road  that  leads  on  t» 
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the  common  at  Concord;  the  sun  shone  very  bright  on  their 
bayonets  and  guns. 

Abijah  Pierce,  of  Lincoln,  the  colonel  of  the  minute-men, 
went  up,  armed  with  nothing  but  a  cane. 

When  we  were  going  to  march  down  to  the  Bridge,  it  was  men* 
tioned  between  Major  Buttrick  and  Captain  Isaac  Davis,  that  the 
minute-men  had  better  be  put  in  front,  because  they  were  the 
only  men  that  had  bayonets,  and  it  was  not  certain  whether  the 
British  would  fire,  or  whether  they  would  charge  bayonets  with- 
out firing.  I  do  not  remember  which  of  them  said  it,  but  both 
agreed  to  it ;  and  Captain  Davis's  company  of  minute-men  was 
then  brought  up  on  the  right  Then  they  saw  the  smoke  of  the 
town-house,  and  I  think  Major  Buttrick  said,  "  Will  you  stand 
here  and  see  them  burn  the  town  down  ?  "  And  the  order  was 
given  to  march,  and  we  all  marched  down  without  any  further 
order  or  arrangement* 

The  British  had  got  up  two  of  the  planks  to  the  bridge.  It  is 
a  mercy  that  they  fired  on  us  at  the  bridge,  for  we  were  going  to 
march  into  the  town,  and  the  British  could  load  and  fire  three 
times  to  our  once,  because  we  had  only  powder-horns,  and  no 
cartridge-boxes,  and  it  would  have  been  presumptuous.  I  under- 
stood that  Colonel  Abijah  Pierce  got  the  gun  of  one  of  the  British 
soldiers  who  was  killed  at  the  bridge,  and  armed  himself  with  it. 
There  were  two  British  soldiers  killed  at  the  bridge.  I  saw  them 
when  I  went  over  the  bridge,  lying  close  together,  side  by  side, 
dead. 

Joshua  Brooks,  of  Lincoln,  was  at  the  bridge,  and  was  struck 
with  a  ball  that  cut  through  his  hat,  and  drew  blood  on  his  fore- 
head, and  it  looked  as  if  it  was  cut  with  a  knife — and  we  con- 
cluded they  were  firing  jacknives. 

When  we  had  fired  at  the  bridge,  and  killed  the  British,  Noah 
Farkhurst,  of  Lincoln,  who  was  my  right-hand  man,  said— 
"  Now  the  war  has  begun,  and  no  one  knows  when  it  will  end.91 
Before  the  fighting  begun,  when  we  were  on  the  hill,  James 
Nichols,  of  Lincoln,  who  was  an  Englishman,  and  a  droll  fellow, 
and  a  fine  singer,  said,  "  If  any  of  you  will  hold  my  gun,  I  will 
go  down  and  talk  to  them."  Some  of  them  held  his  gun,  and 
he  went  down  alone  to  the  British  soldiers  at  the  bridge  and 
talked  to  them  sometime.    Then  he  oame  back  and  took  his  gun 
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and  said  he  was  going  home,  and  went  off  before  the  fighting. 
Afterwards  he  enlisted  to  go  to  Dorchester  and  there  deserted  to 
the  British,  and  I  never  heard  of  him  again.  I  believe  I  was  the 
only  man  from  Lincoln  that  had  a  bayonet  My  father  got  it  in 
the  time  of  the  French  war.  I  went  into  the  house  where  Davis 
and  Hosmer  were  carried  after  they  fell,  and  saw  their  bodies. 
I  supposed  the  house  to  be  Major  Buttrick's.  When  we  marched 
down  to  the  bridge,  Major  Buttrick  marched  first,  and  Captain 
Davis  next  to  him.  I  did  not  see  Colonel  Robinson  to  know  him. 
I  verily  believe  that  I  felt  better  that  day,  take  it  all  the  day 
through,  than  if  I  had  staid  at  home. 

AMOS  BAKER.    (Seal.) 

We  saw  Amos  Baker  sign  the  above,  after  it  was  read  to  him. 
E.  R.  Hoar, 

JOSIAH  BaRTLRTT, 

Jas.  Baker. 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Middlb8Ri,  88.    Lincoln,  April  22d,  1850. 
Personally  appeared  Amos  Baker,  the  within-named  deponent, 
known  to  me  to  be  a  man  of  good  character  and  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  his  mind  and  memory,  and  made  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, which  was  reduced  to  writing  by  me  in  his  presence,  and 
it  was  afterwards  carefully  read  to  him,  and  he  then  subscribed  it 
and  made  oath  that  the  same  is  true. 
Before  me, 

E.  R.  HOAR, 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Justice  of  the  C.  C.  P. 
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DELIVERED    AT     CHARLESTOWN, 


of 


(Eljf  &MMiti}-/iftlj  Innimsanj 


BATTLE   OF   BUNKEE    HILL, 


JUNE    17,    1850. 


By    EDWARD    EVERETT. 


BOSTON: 

REDDING  AND  COMPANY. 
1850. 


DCTTOJI  ATO  WOTWOMH,  FIORIM, 

87  OtttgNM  Street. 


CHARLESTOWN,  Jtrftfc  2<Wi,  I860. 
Dear  Sir, — 

It  gives  we  equal  pleasure  and  honor  to  he  appointed  to  communicate  to  you  the  accom- 
panying vote,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you  to  comply  with  the  unanimous  wish  of 
(lie  Committee,  I  am.  Sir,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Hon.  Edward  Evirftt,  G.  WASHINGTON  WARREN. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangement*  for  the  celebration  of  the  Seventy-Fifth 
Anjuversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  beid  cm  the  22d  Luteal,  it  was 

V&Ud,  That  the  thank*  of  the  Bunker  HilJ  Monument  Association,  and  of  the  City  of 
CUftrieslowD,  be  presented  to  the  Honorable  Toward  Everett,  for  t lie  able,  eloquent, 
and  appropriate  Oration,  so  impressively  delivered  by  him  before  tbo  largest  assembly  which 
was  ever  convened  in  any  building  in  thh  country  j*  and  that  he  be  requeued  10  fornith  to 
the  Committee  a  ropy  of  it  for  publication,  in  order  that  the  patriotic  sentiments  it  contains 
mny  be  preserved  and  transmitted  in  a  durable  form,  as  a  fit  memorial  of  the  appreciation, 
by  the  present  age,  of  the  importance  of  the  event  which  it  c nmmemorate*. 

G   WASHINGTON  WARREN, 
Ws,  W.  W h  ft i  l i>o if ,  titrrrta rtj,  Chairman  &f  Comnitttt . 

Chariest  own,  June  S4, 18S0. 


CAMBRIDGE,  25ih  Jt'si..  I860. 
Dkar  8lRf— 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  yesterday,  transmitting  the  vote  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangement*  for  the  celebration  of  the  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
Uatilc  of  Bunker  Hill.  1  am  highly  gratified  by  the  favorable  opinion  entertained  by  Ike 
thinker  Hill  -Monument  Association  and  the  City  of  Cbarlestown  of  the  Oraiion  delivered  by 
iiift  under  I  heir  auspices,  on  Our  interesting  occasion  \  and  I  shall  have  much  pleasure,  in 
rnmpliauee  with  their  request ♦  in  famishing  a  copy  for  publication. 
I  remaiu,  Dear  Sir, 

With  great  respect r 

FaithfbJiy  yours,, 

EDWARD  EVERETT* 

*  The  Oration  tu  delivered  tit  on*  of  the  lane  Ship  Houses,  In  Die  Navy  Ysrd.  it  Charlestowii. 


ORATION 


When  I  contemplate  the  objects  around  me ;  when  I 
reflect  upon  the  spot,  the  scene,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  occasion ;  when  I  consider  how  much  of  what  we 
witness  and  experience  of  the  prosperity  of  our  common 
country,  is,  in  the  great  connection  of  cause  and  effect, 
due  to  the  men  and  the  deed  which  we  commemorate 
this  day,  I  cannot  but  call  to  mind  the  epitaph  of  the 
architect  of  St  Paul's,  at  London :  If  you  seek  for  a 
monument  look  around  you<  We  have  indeed  erected  a 
monument  on  the  hill  before  us ;  destined,  as  we  trust, 
to  last  as  long  as  any  fabric  of  human  hands  shall 
endure,  No  ordinary  violence  on  the  part  of  man  will 
shake  the  solid  column.  The  storms  of  a  thousand 
winters  will  beat  upon  it  in  vain ;  the  earthquake  and 
the  lightning  alone  can  lay  it  low.  But  while  this  noble 
monument,  firm  as  the  patriotism  and  courage  of  die 
men  to  whom  it  is  consecrated,  shall  forever  mark  upon 
yonder  hill  the  very  spot  where  they  deserved  well  of 
their  country,  I  behold  before  us  and  around  usf  wher- 
ever we  move  and  whatever  we  look  upon,  monuments 
not  less  expressive  to  their  achievements  and  their  sacri- 


fices,  their  principles  and  their  characters.  It  is  all  the 
fruit  of  their  counsels — the  work  of  their  hands — the 
price  of  their  blood. 

The  roof  that  shelters  us,  beneath  which  are  com- 
pacted some  of  those  floating  castles,  on  which  you,  sir, 
(Commodore  Downes,)  and  your  brave  associates,  have 
borne  the  naval  thunders  of  America  to  the  farthest 
seas,  does  it  not,  hung  as  it  is  with  the  banners  of 
every  nation,  and  none  more  honored  than  our  own, 
remind  us  of  that  tremendous  day,  when,  beneath  a 
summer's  sun  and  a  canopy  of  smoke  and  flame  from 
the  blazing  dwellings  of  Charlestown,  our  fathers,  (with- 
out a  friend  at  that  time  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,) 
stood  for  thirteen  hours  the  shock  of  the  unequal  con- 
test? The  formidable  park  of  artillery,  tier  within  tier, 
which  we  passed  as  we  came  to  this  building,  how  does 
it  not  contrast  with  the  six  poor  fieldpieces,  for  the  most 
part  miserably  served  and  soon  abandoned,  of  the  17th 
June; — the  noble  ships,  now  dismantled,  but  ready  at 
the  first  call  of  duty  to  clothe  themselves  anew  with 
the  bravery  and  the  terrors  of  war,— one  of  them  bear- 
ing the  name  of  a  mighty  state  (the  Ohio)  of  two  mil- 
lions of  souls,  in  which,  when  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
was  fought,  the  smoke  of  a  white  man's  cabin  had  never 
curled  on  the  breeze, — a  ship  which  has  just  returned 
from  her  cruise  along  those  golden  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
which  have  lately  been  added  to  our  great  republican 
empire; — the  very  spot  beneath  our  feet,  near  which 
the  royal-  army  landed  on  the  17th  June,  1775  ; — I  say, 
fellow-citizens,  do  not  these  'objects,  each  and  all,  con- 


stitute  a  most  expressive  monument  to  the  great  men 
of  that  day  \  The  successful  termination  of  the  war  of 
independence  is  an  abiding  consequence  of  their  courage 
and  fortitude.  The  purity  of  purpose,  the  elevation  of 
principle,  the  passion  for  rational  freedom,  with  which 
they  engaged  in  the  revolution,  laid  the  deep  founda- 
tions of  all  our  subsequent  prosperity ;  of  our  growth 
in  peace  and  our  success  in  war.  It  is  these  which 
have  given  us  the  Union  and  the  Constitution ;  which 
have  sowed  our  almost  boundless  domains  with  cities 
and  villages,  and  swarming  millions ;  and  stretched  a 
belt  of  rising  republics,  in  the  life-time  of  man,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 

Friends  and  fellow-citizens ;  it  was  among  the  original 
objects  for  which  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Associa- 
tion was  formed,  to  perpetuate,  by  stated  celebrations, 
the  glorious  memory  of  the  17th  of  June,  1775.  Its 
first  purpose,  of  course,  was  to  erect  an  imperishable 
landmark  on  the  spot  itself;  to  take  a  bond  of  time  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  human  things,  that  they  should  never 
allow  its  sacred  enclosure  to  be  mistaken  or  encroached 
upon ;  to  present  a  visible  symbol  to  the  latest  posterity 
of  the  veneration  with  which  Americans  must  ever  re- 
gard the  spot.  But  it  was  another  object  of  the  asso- 
ciation, announced  among  its  earliest  proceedings, — as 
you*  sir,  (Hon.  T.  H.  Perkins,)  are  well  aware,  for  you 
were  among  its  earliest  promoters  and  officers, — to  pro- 
vide for  the  stated  commemoration  of  the  battle.  We 
borrowed  the  form  of  the  monument  from  the  structures 
of  ancient  Egypt,  but  while  it  will  stand,  as  we  trust, 
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for  ages*  as  they  have  stood,  we  would  not  have  our 
monument  to  stand  like  the  obelisks  and  pyramids,  a 
silent  mystery  to  the  successive  generations  that  gaze 
upon  them,  ignorant  in  what  age  of  forgotten  antiquity, 
by  whose  command,  or  for  what  purpose  they  were 
erected.  We  wish  that,  from  time  to  time,  there  should 
go  forth  a  faithful  record  of  the  glorious  event,  and  of 
the  all-important  principles  to  which  the  monument  is 
consecrated ;  that  the  traditions  of  this  great  act  in  the 
revolutionary  drama  should  be  kept  in  fresh  remem- 
brance; and  while  the  majestic  shaft  itself,  from  the 
clouds  to  which  it  towers,  shall  address  its  solemn  elo- 
quence to  the  eye,  that  the  pen  and  voice,  to  the  end  of 
time,  should  interpret  its  illustrious  significance  to  the 
understanding  and  the  heart 

But  when  I  consider,  fellow-citizens,  that  but  seven 
years  have  elapsed  since  you  were  addressed  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Bunker  Hill,  on  occasion  of  the  completion  of 
the  monument,  by  the  great  master  of  American  elo- 
quence, and  that  many  present  must  freshly  recollect 
that  matchless  strain  to  which  they  listened,  from  the 
same  lips,  on  this  day  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  feel  how 
hopeless  is  the  task  I  have  undertaken.  What  can  I 
attempt  to  say  to  you,  on  this  great  theme,  which  was 
not  said  on  those  occasions,  in  a  manner  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  amended  and  nothing  to  be  added  ?  Even 
if  I  should  confine  myself  to  a  simple  narrative  of  the 
-events  of  the  day,  they  have  been  so  frequently  re- 
hearsed by  writers  and  speakers  of  great  ability,  that  I 
should  deem  it  vain  to  seek  for  additional  facte,  or  to 


give  to  those  already  known  an  air  of  novelty.  Every 
published  account  from  authentic  sources  has  been  care* 
fully  compared ;  the  recollections  of  the  surviving  eye- 
witnesses in  1825  were  diligently  taken  down  at  that 
time ;  and  many  letters  written  shortly  after  the  battle, 
by  those  who  bore  a  part  in  it,  have  at  different  periods 
been  brought  to  light  Several  such,  of  great  interest* 
are  contained  hi  the  valuable  work  of  Mr  Frothiuglmui, 
of  this  place,  lately  published.  Among  these  is  one  of 
extreme  interest  from  Colonel  Fresco tt  himself,  written 
but  a  few  weeks  after  the  battle,  to  John  Adams,  then 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia- 
But  even  this  account  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
from  the  pen  of  Prescott*  throws  no  new  light  upon  the 
main  event,  although  it  proves  conclusively,  what  no 
man  doubted,  that  the  modesty  of  this  sterling  patriot 
was  not  less  remarkable  than  his  heroism  * 

As  far  as  the  narrative  of  events  is  concerned,  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  must  now  be  committed  to  the 
classical  historians  of  the  country,  to  take  its  fitting 
place  on  one  of  the  brightest  pages  of  our  annals.  To 
the  vigorous  and  brilliant  pen  of  Bancroft,  ivhich  has 
already  recorded  the  settlement  and  colonization  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  accurate  and  pliilosophical 
research  of  Sparks,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
lives  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  and  the  standard 
editions  of  their  works,  we  can  safely  leave  the  great 
event  of  this  day,  to  find  its  permanent  record  in  those 

*  IVutMiigbjiwra  Hmfajty  ut  tluj  Siege  or  Boston,  bih!  of  the  battle*  of  Lcvingiou*  Con* 
eord,  ami  Bunker  Hill*    Appevdii,  p»  39& 
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histories  of  the  revolution  which  they  permit  us  to  ex- 
pect from  them.  There  is  another  American  historian, 
whose  name  rises  spontaneously  to  my  lips  as  I  stand 
at  the  foot  of  Bunker  Hill.  Had  he  not  achieved  the 
highest  reputation  for  himself  and  reflected  the  greatest 
honor  upon  his  country,  by  his  admirable  works  on  sub- 
jects of  more  remote  and  even  foreign  interest,  we  could 
almost  wish  that  he  too  had  selected  a  topic  which 
would  have  given  us  a  description  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  from  the  pen  of  Prescott ;  that  the  courage 
and  conduct  on  which  the  cause  of  America  reposed  on 
this  day  of  her  great  peril  might  have  been  illustrated 
by  a  historian  of  kindred  blood. 

The  importance  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  rests 
mainly  on  its  consequences.  Its  influence  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  revolution  lifts  it  up  from  the  level  of  vulgar 
gladiatorial  contests,  and  gives  it  a  place  among  those 
few  momentous  appeals  to  arms,  which  have  influenced 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  condition  of  man  for  ages. 
But  even  in  itself  considered,  I  know  not  what  element 
of  stirring  interest  is  wanting,  to  make  it  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  events  in  history.  Need  I  remind  you  of 
the  solemn  parade  on  Cambridge  Common,  at  the  close 
of  the  day  on  the  16th  of  June ; — the  blessing  invoked 
by  the  President  of  the  University  on  the  yet  unan- 
nounced expedition;  the  silent  and  thoughtful  march 
of  the  column  under  the  veteran  Prescott,  preceded  by 
sergeants  with  dark  lanterns ; — the  lines  marked  out  by 
Gridley,  the  same  who  at  Louisburg,  at  the  third  trial, 
threw  a  shell  into  the  citadel,  and  who  drew  the  only 
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two  fieldpieces  used  at  the  fall  of  Quebec  up  the  heights 
of  Abraham ; — the  midnight  toil  in  the  trenches  ; — the 
cry  of  the  sentinel*  M  all's  well,"  heard  from  the  British 
ships  moored  between  Boston  and  Chariest  own,  by  Colo- 
nel Prescott  and  Major  Brooks1  as,  twice  in  the  course 
of  that  short  and  anxious  night,  they  went  down  to 
the  water's  side.  The  day  dawns  and  the  fire  of  the 
"  Lively1'  opens  on  the  redoubt.  The  garrison  in  Boston, 
the  American  encampments,  the  surrounding  country 
start  at  the  sound.  As  the  morning  advances,  every  roof, 
steeple,  tree,  and  hill  top,  that  commands  the  scene,  is 
alive  with  expectation.  At  noon,  the  British  troops 
cross  in  twenty-eight  barges  from  Long  Wharf  and  the 
North  Battery  in  Boston ;  and  as  they  move,  the  rays 
of  a  meridian  summer's  sun  are  reflected  from  burnished 
arms,  gay  uniforms,  and  the  sparkling  waters.  A  sharp 
fire  from  Copp's  Hill,  the  ships  of  war,  and  the  floating 
batteries,  sweeps  across  Charlestown  to  cover  the  de- 
barkation. 

They  land  at  or  near  this  spot,  then  called  MoultonV 
Point,  and  lying  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  hostile  force 
consists  of  regiments  that  have  won  laurels  at  Dettingen 
and  Minden,  led  by  chiefs  who  have  been  trained  in  all 
the  wars  of  Europe.  It  is  soon  perceived  that  the  balls 
brought  over  are  too  large  for  the  fieldpieces.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe,  the  commander-in-chief,  having  reconnoitred 
the  American  lines  and  formed  an  exaggerated  opinion 
of  their  strength  and  of  the  reenforeements  which  were 
seen  to  arrive  from  Medford,  sends  over  to  Boston  for 
more  troops,     In  the  interval,  his  army,  awaiting  the 
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arrival  of  the  reinforcements,  makes  a  leisurely  meal 
from  the  contents  of  their  knapsacks. 

Far  different  was  the  condition  of  the  Americans  who 
had  now  toiled  in  throwing  up  the  entrenchments  from 
midnight,  without  repose,  without  adequate  supplies, 
without  relief,  under  an  incessant  cannonade, — harrass- 
ing  though  not  destructive, — beneath  a  summer's  sun. 
They  occupied  the  redoubt, — the  spot  on  which  the 
monument  is  built, — and  a  breastwork  leading  from 
it, — on  the  northerly  slope  of  the  hill,  of  which  the 
traces  still  remain.  About  the  time  when  the  British 
army  landed,  the  regiments  under  Stark  and  Reed  ar- 
rived from  Medford.  Stark  had  marched  at  a  leisurely 
pace  over  the  Neck,  beneath  the  fire  of  the  floating  bat- 
teries, because  one  fresh  man  in  action  (according  to  the 
observation  of  Stark,  as  reported  by  General  Dearborn 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,)  was  better  than  ten  who  are 
exhausted.  At  this  time,  also,  Warren  arrived  at  the 
lines,  and,  without  assuming  his  command  as  major  gen- 
eral, acted  to  the  last  as  a  volunteer.  Putnam,  the  only 
mounted  officer  in  the  field,  passed  between  Charlestown 
and  head  quarters  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the 
day  to  hasten  the  reinforcements. 

At  three  o'clock  the  battle  began.  The  British  force, 
in  two  principal  columns,  moved  forward  to  the  attack. 
The  right,  under  the  command  of  Howe,  wap  directed 
against  a  position  which  had  been  taken  up  on  the 
Mystic  River  by  the  Connecticut  men  under  Knowlton, 
detached  from  the  redoubt  and  supported  by  Stark's  and 
Reed's  reinforcement ;  the  left  was  led  by  Pigot  directly 


against  the  redoubt.  The  artillery,  from  Copp's  Hill, 
the  ships  of  irer,  and  the  floating  batteries,  redoubled  its 
fire ;  and  as  the  hostile  troops  moved  slowly  up  the  hill, 
they  halted  at  intervals  to  give  their  fieldpieees  an  op- 
portunity to  make  an  impression  on  the  American  lines. 
The  American  force  counted  unmoved  these  fearful  pul- 
sations of  the  battle.  Their  own  artillery  was  of  the 
most  inefficient  description  and  for  the  most  part  feebly 
served.  The  men  were  ordered  by  their  officers, — both 
in  the  redoubt  and  along  the  lines5 — to  reserve  their  fire 
till  the  enemy  was  near  at  hand,  when  it  was  deliv- 
ered with  such  fatal  effect*  that  after  a  few  moments1 
gallant  resistance,  he  retreated  to  the  foot  of  the  hilL 
Such  was  the  result  of  the  first  attack,  both  at  the 
redoubt  and  breastwork,  and  at  the  rail  fence. 

A  brief  pause  succeeds,  and  the  enemy  rallies  to  a 
second  attack.  Again  his  forces  move  in  two  divisions.4 
The  Americans*  gaining  confidence  from  their  first  suc- 
cess* reserve  their  fire  with  still  greater  coolness  than 
before*  and  until  the  hostile  force  is  within  six  or  eight 
rods.  It  was  then  given  with  proportkmably  greater 
effect.  It  was  vigorously  returned  from  the  veteran 
ranks  of  the  enemy ;  but,  after  a  brief  struggle  betwreen 
discipline  and  courage  on  the  one  side  and  the  unerring 
aim  of  the  American  musket  sped  with  equal  steadiness 
on  the  other,  the  royal  troops  are  again  compelled  to 
retreat  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  some  of  the  men  even 
take  shelter  in  the  boats. 

Thus  far  the  important  day  had  gone  with  the  Amei> 
ienns,   notwithstanding   the    unfavorable   circumstances 
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under  which  they  had  contended,  the  weariness  of  the 
sleepless  night  and  of  eighteen  hours'  continuous  march, 
toil,  suspense,  and  conflict ;  with  no  refreshment  beyond 
the  scanty  supply  brought  with  them ;  and  no  efficient 
relief.  Had  they  been  adequately  supported  and  rein- 
forced, they  would  no  doubt  have  crowned  an  heroic  de- 
fence by  a  final  and  complete  victory.  But  the  decisive 
struggle  in  the  redoubt  and  at  the  breastwork  remained 
to  be  made  by  those  who  had  borne  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day, — whose  ammunition  was  now  nearly  gone, — 
their  numbers  greatly  reduced, — their  strength  ex- 
hausted. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  last  great  effort  was 
made  by  the  enemy.  His  forces  are  rallied  with  some 
difficulty  for  another  attack.  New  reinforcements  are 
brought  over  from  Boston,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  an 
officer  of  great  skill  and  gallantry,  crosses  with  them  as 
a  volunteer,  and  renders  the  most  important  services,  in 
leading  up  the  men  once  more  to  action.  Every  thing 
is  disposed  for  a  final  and  desperate  effort  A  demon- 
stration only  is  made  against  the  rail-fence,  and  the  en- 
tire force  of  the  movement  is  directed  against  the  redoubt 
and  breastwork.  As  the  British  army  advances,  Charles- 
town  is  fired  by  shells  from  the  opposite  batteries  in 
Boston.  The  flames  catch  from  building  to  building, 
tiH  the  whole  town  is  on  fire.  The  British  field-train 
forces  its  way  through  the  undefended  opening  between 
the  rail-fence  and  the  breastwork,  so  as  to  command  the 
interior  of  the  redoubt.  The  royal  troops,  advancing  in 
one  column,  reserve  their  fire  till  they  reach  the  en- 
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trenchment ;  and  while  the  conflagration  of  three  or  four 
hundred  buildings  throws  a  broad  sheet  of  smoke  and 
flames  across  the  sky,  the  redoubt  is  forced  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  Few  of  the  American  guns  are  furnished 
with  that  weapon.  Prescott  defends  himself  with  his 
sword  against  an  assault  with  the  bayonet,  which  passes 
more  than  once  through  his  coat ;  the  hostile  force  out- 
numbers the  Americans  in  the  redoubt,  by  more  than 
ten  to  one,  probably  in  twice  that  proportion ;  and  a  re- 
luctant order  is  given  to  retreat.  Among  the  last  to  quit 
the  redoubt  was  the  lion-hearted  Warren,  and  the  first 
steps  of  the  pursuer  were  over  his  dead  body.  Ages  to 
come  will  weep  tears  of  admiration  on  the  stone,  which 
marks  the  spot  where  he  fell.  Putnam  attempted  a  rally 
on  Bunker  Hill,  (properly  so  called,)  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  power  of  physical  endurance  was  exhausted. 
No  attempt  at  pursuit  was  made  by  the  royal  commander. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  strongly  urged  that  the  dear-bought 
advantages  of  the  day  should  be  followed  up,  but  Howe, 
with  greater  prudence,  was  well  content  with  the  posses- 
sion of  the  field  of  battle. 

The  losses  of  the  two  parties  attest  the  severity  of  this 
great  day.  On  the  royal  side,  the  official  report  acknowl- 
edges the  loss  of  one  thousand  and  fifty-four  killed  and 
wounded ;  a  greater  number  than  the  entire  amount  of 
Prescott's  detachment.  On  the  American  side,  according 
to  the  official  account,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  were 
killed,  three  hundred  and  five  were  wounded,  and  thirty 
were  made  prisoners;  in  all  four  hundred  and  fifty, 
a  greater  loss  than  that  of  the  Grecians  at  Marathon  or 
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Plataea,  or  of  Caesar  at  Pharsalia.  If  General  Gage's 
loose  statement  of  the  number  of  his  troops  in  action  is 
correct,  one-half  of  his  troops  were  killed  or  wounded,* 
He  entrenched  himself  the  next  day  on  Breed's  and 
Bunker  Hill,  and  from  these  positions,  so  long  as  the 
royal  army  remained  in  Boston,  it  never  attempted  to 
advance  a  foot  into  the  country. 

A  letter  written  a  week  afterwards,  by  General  Btu> 
goyne,  gives  a  graphic  and  animated  picture  of  the  bat- 
tle, which  he  witnessed  from  Copp's  Hill.  Among  the 
traits  with  which  he  heightens  the  effect  of  the  scene,  he 
mentions  the  reflection  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  that 
41  defeat  was  a  final  loss  of  the  British  empire  in  Amer- 
ica." It  has  been  debated,  whether  the  result  of  the  day 
is,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  accounted  a  victory  or  a  defeat 
to  the  British  arms.  If  we  are  permitted  to  apply  Gen- 
eral Burgoyne's  criterion,  we  may  refer  to  history  for  the 
settlement  of  that  controversy. 

Such  was  our  battle  of  Marathon ;  and  not  more  deci- 
sively did  that  contest  affect  the  fortunes  of  Greece,  than 
the  character  of  our  revolutionary  war  was  affected  by 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  It  put  the  final  seal  to  that 
trial  of  temper  and  courage,  which  commenced  on  the 
19th  of  April.  Victory  or  defeat,  "it  was  the  final  loss 
of  the  British  empire  ^  America." 

The  light  in  which  the  population  of  the  colonies  now 
stood  before  the  world,  was  novel  and  unexpected.     It 

*  General  Gage  fays,  "  The  whole,  when  in  conjunction,  making  a  body  of  something 
above  two  thousand  men."  But  this  statement  is  certainly  far  too  low.  Col.  Bwett  ob- 
serves, that  "  if  the  corps  [known  to  have  been  in  the  action]  were  but  half  full,  mere  were 
(bar  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty."— History  of  Bunker  HUI  Battle tU  ed.t  p.  t6. 
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was  the  result  of  a  train  of  circumstances  in  their  earlier 
history,  providentially  calculated  to  form  them  for  a 
great  crisis.  They  were,  in  their  chief  pursuits  and  char- 
acter, an  unmilitary  population.  The  profession  of  arms 
was  unknown  to  them.  The  learned  professions  were 
well  filled  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  people 
were  mainly  farmers  in  the  north,  and  planters  in  the 
south.  There  were  merchants  and  artisans  iu  the  cities, 
mariners  and  fishermen  on  the  seaboard ;  and  far  in  the 
interior  a  hardy  race  of  pioneers — inured  to  the  perils  of 
border  life,  half  husbandman  and  half  hunter.  Soldiers, 
properly  so  called,  there  were  nowhere ;  but  everywhere 
men  familiar  with  the  use  of  arms,  In  time  of  war  large 
provincial  forces  were  levied,  which  often  rendered  the 
most  essential  services  ;  and  the  rangers,  especially,  who 
were  recruited  for  the  most  part  on  the  frontier,  proved 
themselves  at  all  times  the  terror  of  the  Canadian  and 
savage  foe.  In  this  way  it  was,  that  among  a  population 
essentially  unwarlike,  to  which  the  usual  temptations  of 
the  military  career  were  almost  wholly  unknown,  there 
had  been  formed  a  school  of  skilful  and  intrepid  officers, 
and  no  small  amount  of  military  experience  had  been  ac- 
quired on  the  part  of  the  people. 

Still,  however,  it  is  a  marked  character  of  the  revolu- 
tionary contest,  that  its  military  leaders,  as  a  class,  were 
strangers  to  military  ambition.  They  were  mostly  like 
the  citizen-soldiers  of  ancient  Kome,  in  her  uncorrupted 
days ;  and  like  them,  in  more  than  one  instance,  they  left 
the  plough  and  the  other  pursuits  of  civil  life  for  the 
field.  One  chief  ground  on  which  the  American  revolu- 
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tion  will  command  the  sympathy  of  ages,  is  the  unsus- 
pected disinterestedness  of  its  military  leaders,  and  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  its  armies.  Marathon  itself  sheds  no 
glory  on  the  dishonored  end  of  Miltiades  and  Themisto- 
cles.  If  the  patriots  of  '75  could  have  been  plausibly 
suspected  of  selfish  motives ;  if  it  could  have  been  insin- 
uated with  any  show  of  reason,  that  Washington  was 
ambitious  of  commanding  an  army,  that  the  Franklins 
and  Adamses,  the  Henrys  and  the  Jeffersons  were  actu- 
ated by  a  craving  for  the  honors  and  emoluments  to  be 
expected  under  the  new  government,  I  hesitate  not  to 
say  that  the  taint  of  selfishness  would  have  poisoned  the 
revolution.  It  would  have  stripped  it  not  merely  of  its 
moral  grandeur  and  beauty,  but  of  its  political  power. 
But  Dr  Johnson's  notion,  that  it  might  be  the  purpose 
of  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  "  to  encircle  with  a  dia- 
dem the  brows  of  Mr  Cushing,"  scarcely  moves  a  smile. 
Such  a  suggestion  as  that  Warren,  and  Putnam,  and 
Prescott  were  carried  to  the  summit  of  yonder  hill  by 
the  hope  of  military  advancement,  or  the  prospect  of  the 
spoils  of  profitable  war,  would  be  regarded  less  as  a  cal- 
umny than  as  an  absurdity.  No  one  would  stoop  to  re- 
fute it.  It  would  make  as  deep  an  impression  on  their 
pure  fame,  as  the  breath  of  a  summer  evening  makes 
upon  the  eternal  granite  which  commemorates  their  pat- 
riotism. 

If  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  were  free  from  the  mil- 
itary passion,  not  less  was  this  the  case  with  the  mass  of 
the  people.  Events  had  made  them  familiar  with  the  ef- 
forts, the  exposures,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  war, — and,  as 
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I  have  jxfet  observed,  large  colonial  levies  were  made  from 
time  to  time ; — but  the  population  remained  strangers  to 
what  may  be  called  in  this  connection  the  trade  of  arms. 
In  no  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  was  the  aversion  to 
standing  armies  in  time  of  peace,  a  more  deeply  seated 
idea.  It  was  among  the  grievances  alleged  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  A  royal  garrison  was  to  the 
eyes  of  our  fathers  a  visible  instrument  of  oppressive 
power.  Even  in  the  first  months  of  the  war,  and  when 
the  safety  of  America  depended,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the 
spirit  of  the  army,  there  was  an  active  jealousy  of  mili- 
tary influence.  The  recent  accounts  from  France,  inform 
us  that  the  ballot-box  at  the  elections  is  sent  round  to 
the  quarters  of  the  immense  standing  army  which  garri- 
sons Paris,  and  it  has  even  happened  that  a  subaltern 
officer,  under  discipline  for  insubordination,  has  been 
sent,  by  the  suffrages  of  his  sympathising  comrades,  from 
the  guard-house  to  the  national  assembly.  In  a  contem- 
porary account  of  the  first  months  of  the  revolution  in 
this  country,  we  read*  that  a  company  of  the  militia,  in 
one  of  the  neighboring  towns,  had  gone  in  a  body  to  the 
polls,  in  the  summer  of  '75.  They  were  denied  the  priv- 
ilege of  voting  for  a  member  of  the  house  of  represents 
tives,  by  a  resolution  of  the  town,  passed  on  the  spot, 
"  that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  vote  who  was  in  the 
army." 

But  why  do  I  dwell  on  these  cold  generalities  ?  What 
does  history  record  more  beautiful  than  the  self-denial  of 
Warren,  waiving  the  command  of  the  day,  which  be- 

•  Mra.  Adams't  Letters,  vol.  I,  p.  66. 
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longed  to  his  rank, — renouncing  the  honor  of  leading  its 
heroic  resistance, — accepting  nothing  but  its  terrors  and 
its  fate  t  What  more  sublime  than  Washington's  resigna- 
tion of  the  dictatorship,  (for  such  it  was,)  which  he  had 
acquired  alike  in  the  affections  of  the  army  and  the  peo- 
ple t  The  man  who  can  read  the  closing  scene  at  An- 
napolis without  tears,  does  not  deserve  his  freedom.  The 
diffidence  with  which  Washington  accepted  that  commis- 
sion, which  was  drawn  up  this  very  day  seventy-five 
years  ago,  and  the  heartfelt  joy  with  which  he  laid  it 
down,  will  endear  him  to  millions  who  do  not  give 
their  hearts  to  mere  military  fame.  They  have  estab- 
lished a  standard  of  character  for  the  patriotic  American 
chieftain.  They  will  be  remembered  when  Trenton  and 
Yorktown  are  forgotten.  That  sword,  sheathed  when  it 
might  have  been  exchanged  for  a  sceptre,  will  yet,  un- 
seen but  victorious,  fight  the  battles  of  nations  strug- 
gling for  freedom  in  other  regions  and  other  ages.  Yes, 
a  character  like  this  is  a  dispensation  of  public  virtue. 
Already  canonized  in  Christendom,  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington is  penetrating  the  remotest  east  It  is  affecting 
the  public  mind  in  regions  the  least  susceptible  of  for- 
eign impressions.  I  have  within  a  few  days  seen  an  ex- 
tract from  a  work  on  the  geography  and  history  of  foreign 
countries,  written  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
province  of  Fokien,  in  China,  in  which  the  warmest  and 
most  discriminating  praise  is  bestowed  on  Washington.* 
In  erecting  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  we  have  en- 

•Set  Um  "MianoMiy  Henld,"  pubUAed  *  Bftttoo,  tbt  number  for  Jo»e,  1850. 
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tertained  no  fears,  that  the  final  result  to  which  it  is  con- 
secrated would  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  world.  On 
the  contrary,  as  we  look  back  oyer  the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  eventful  day,  we  find  in  almost  every 
year  and  in  almost  every  country,  some  new  proof  that 
the  American  revolution  may  be  regarded  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  and  better  order  of  things ;  some 
new  development  and  illustration  of  the  magnitude  and 
fruitfulness  of  the  cause  to  which  the  men  of  the  17th  of 
June  devoted  themselves.  The  success  of  that  cause  is 
entitled  in  all  respects  to  be  regarded  as  a  mighty  step 
forward  in  the  march  of  humanity;  an  all-important  por- 
tion of  that  great  plan  which  regulates  the  fortunes  of 
our  race. 

To  unfold  this  plan  in  all  its  parts,  is  beyond  our 
power ; — the  traces  of  its  existence  often  wholly  escape 
our  short-sighted  discernment;  nor  is  it  probable  that 
in  any  part  we  sound  the  depths  of  its  wisdom  or  benev- 
olence. We  can,  however,  in  many  important  respects, 
follow  out  the  natural,  intellectual,  and  moral  continuity 
of  the  race.  Physical  descent,  language,  intellectual  con- 
ceptions, and  moral  sentiments  survive  the  shock  of  em- 
pires, and  the  lapse  of  time.  The  substance  remains, 
though  the  form  is  changed ;  as  the  circulating  gold  of 
Justinian  and  Caesar,  of  Alexander  and  Darius,-— coined 
and  recoined  a  hundred  times, — still  serves  the  purposes 
of  modern  society.  The  image  and  superscription  are  al- 
tered, but  die  metal, — and  I  am  sorry  to  say  too  often 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  put, — are  the  same  now,  that 
they  were  two  thousand  yean  ago. 
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In  this  persistent  plan  of  Providence,  no  one  can,  I 
think,  mistake  the  traces  of  a  steady  improvement  of  our 
race ;  varied  by  an  endless  play  of  vicissitudes,— of  ac- 
tion and  reaction,  of  progress  and  relapse ;  but  with  an 
advancement  upon  the  whole  toward  freedom,  truth,  and 
happiness.  In  each  great  period  of  the  world's  history, 
there  seems  some  dominant  principle  of  action.  What 
may  have  happened  in  the  mighty  East,  when  the  buried 
halls  of  Nimroud  were  filled  with  living  and  active  men, 
and  the  marble  pageantry  disinterred  at  Nineveh  was  a 
part  of  the  gorgeous  business  of  real  life;  what  was 
done  for  humanity  in  that  mysterious  region,  from  which 
we  have  borrowed  the  form  of  our  monument,  we  shall 
better  know,  when  the  patient  toils  of  modern  research 
shall  have  more  effectually  penetrated  the  secrets  of 
thirty  centuries.  But  in  Greece  and  in  Rome,  which 
(with  the  exception  of  what  pertains  to  our  religion) 
make  up  so  mueh  of  what  we  call  antiquity,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  perceive  that,  with  all  their  struggles  toward 
a  purer  civilization,  the  sword  and  the  sceptre, — military 
power  and  political  control, — governed  the  world.  As 
these  passed  from  region  to  region  and  from  hand  to 
hand,  they  seemed  to  carry  with  them  the  destinies  of 
the  human  race.  The  battle  of  Salamis,  the  conquests 
of  Alexander,  the  defeat  of  Pompey, — the  Grecian  pha- 
lanx  and  the  Roman  pike, — settled  the  fete  of  mankind. 

Founded  upon  physical  force, — partially  enlightened 
by  an  intellectual  culture,  which,  though  exquisitely  re- 
fined, took  but  little  hold  of  the  general  mind,  and,  what 
is  far  more  important,  was  almost  wholly  destitute  of 
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spiritual  vitality, — the  ancient  civilization  perished  at 
length  by  the  agency  through  which  it  had  grown. 
Force  was  subdued  by  force.  From  the  unexplored  des- 
erts of  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  a  succession  of  bar- 
barous tribes  was  poured  down  for  fifteen  hundred  years 
on  the  degenerate  south,  till  the  last  remnant  of  the 
ancient  world  fell  before  the  last  irruption  of  Asiatic 
barbarity,  at  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 

Here  we  may  place  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  continuous 
history  of  our  race ;  the  end  of  the  old  world  and  the 
beginning  of  the  new ; — not  sharply  defined  but  gradu- 
ally commingling,  the  former  fading  away  as  the  latter 
brightens  into  being.  Henceforward,  mere  physical  force 
ceases  so  much  to  control  the  world ;  and  physical  power 
itself  parts  with  its  character  of  brute  violence,  and  allies 
itself  with  arts,  with  science,  with  letters,  with  opinions, 
and  morals.  While  darkness  still  brooded  over  mediae- 
val Europe,  a  discovery  was  made  by  the  rude  chemistry 
of  the  day,  (I  allude  of  course  to  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder) which  entirely  changed  the  nature  of  military 
operations,  greatly  reduced  the  sphere  of  physical  force, 
and  essentially  contributed  to  put  an  end  to  private  war, 
one  of  the  chief  scourges  of  the  middle  ages.  Another 
great  secret  disclosed  by  experimental  science,— the  po- 
larity of  the  magnet, — eventually  effected  a  revolution 
in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  Turkish  conquest, 
though  it  trampled  down  the  last  remnants  of  learning 
in  its  native  seats,  sent  out  hundreds  of  learned  men  to 
the  west  of  Europe,  and  with  them  the  knowledge  of 
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the  ancient  Grecian  literature.  The  invention  of  Print- 
ing effected  a  combination  of  intellectual  and  mechanical 
agency,  powerful  beyond  everything  the  world  had  yet 
imagined ;  and  at  this  most  important  juncture,  Colum- 
bus solved  the  greatest  problem  of  the  physical  creation, 
by  the  discovery  of  a  new  world. 

From  this  time  forward,  a  new  influence  is  at  work, 
and  new  tendencies  disclose  themselves  at  home  and 
abroad.  By  the  new  and  powerful  agencies  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  a  rapid  progress  of  re-organization  goes  on 
in  Europe.  Society  is  built  up  from  the  ruins  of  the 
dark  ages.  The  family  of  states  is  enlarged,  laws  and 
constitutions  acquire  a  recognized  power  beyond  the  will 
of  the  sovereign ;  social  life  ventures  out  of  the  walled 
towns  as  property  becomes  secure ;  and  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced states  of  Europe,  especially  in  England,  the  peo- 
ple begin. to  be  a  substantial  reality  in  the  political  sys- 
tem. This  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  struggles  for  re- 
ligious freedom.  The  spirit  of  the  reformation  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  light,  and  order,  and 
liberty  rose  from  the  political  and  social  chaos. 

But  the  settlement  and  colonization  of  America, — this 
mighty  extension  of  the  domain  of  civilization, — this 
transmission  of  the  culture  of  the  old  world  to  regions 
lying  in  a  state  of  nature,  under  the  happiest  auspices 
for  needed  reformation  and  further  progress, — was  the 
important  work  to  be  achieved  in  the  new  order  of 
things.  It  would  require  a  space  greatly  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  occasion,  and  involve  a  reference  to 
some  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  of  civil  polity,  to 
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sketch  even  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  the  measured 
Undertaken  to  accomplish  this  end.  I  will  only  observe 
that  it  was  attempted  by  Spain  and  Portugal  oU  the  one 
hand ;  by  England,  and*  to  a  Very  limited  degree,  by  Hoi* 
land  and  Sweden  on  the  other.  The  Catholic  powers,  of 
Latin  origin,  occupied  the  southern  continent,  Mexico* 
and  Florida.  The  Protestantism  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
states  took  possession  of  the  North.  The  former  estab* 
lished  a  vast  governmental  monopoly  of  the  precious 
metals  and  the  commerce  of  the  East ;  by  the  latter  the 
Work  was  left  to  private  adventure*  feebly  protected  by 
the  state;  and,  as  far  as  New  England  is  concerned, 
prompted  and  cheered  by  a  glowing  zeal  for  religious 
liberty.  France  preceded  England  in  the  occupation  of 
North  America.  With  one  foot  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  other  on  the  gulf  of  the  St.  Law* 
rence,  and  a  line  of  posts  along  the  lakes,  she  rendered  it 
doubtful  for  two  centuries  to  whom  North  America 
would  belong,  or  in  what  proportions  it  should  be  divid* 
ed  between  the  two  great  schools  of  European  civilifca* 
tion.  But  England  had  planted  a  belt  of  brave  and  res- 
olute colonists  along  the  Atlantic  coast ;  no  rays  of  royal 
favor  beamed  upon  the  hardy  germ ;  it  grew  up  unpro- 
tected, despised,  scarcely  heard  of  in  the  great  world  of 
European  politics,  till  it  overshadowed  the  land*  As  we 
look  back,  by  the  lights  of  experience,  on  the  events  of 
our  early  history,  the  occupation  of  the  interior  of  our 
continent  by  France  seems  to  have  served  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  bind  together  the  English  colonies,  in  their 
infancy  and  youth,  by  a  sense  of  common  danger,  and 
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the  principle  of  repulsion  to  a  foreign  nationality.  I 
know  not  that  history  affords  a  more  memorable  lesson 
than  is  contained  in  the  fact,  that  when  England  con- 
quered the  French  colonies  in  America,  she  did  but  ex- 
change them  for  her  own.  This  result,  foretold  by 
Montcalm  himself,  received  its  memorable  confirmation 
on  the  summit  of  Bunker  Hill,  when  Putnam,  and  Fres- 
cott,  and  Pomroy,  and  Gridley,  and  Stark,  veterans  of 
the  seven  years'  war,  showed  themselves  apt  pupils  of 
the  great  school  of  Anglo-Saxon  courage  and  discipline. 
The  men  who,  led  by  a  spirit  of  loyalty  alone,  had  fol- 
lowed the  British  banner  to  Martinico  and  Cuba,  to 
Louisburg  and  Quebec,  whose  blood  had  stirred  at  the 
blast  of  the  British  trumpet,  by  the  lonely  waters  of  On- 
tario and  the  silent  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  were  not 
likely  to  quail,  when  they  struck  for  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  in  the  bosom  of  home;  at  this  grand  altar, 
which  rose  up  in  the  very  heart  of  New  England ;  in 
the  presence  of  the  anxious  thousands  of  kindred  spec- 
tators, who  looked  on  from  every  eminence  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  battery  on  Copp's  Hill  did  not  terrify 
them ;  it  was  planted  over  the  graves  of  four  generations 
of  an  indomitable  and  patriotic  ancestry.  As  General 
Gage  stood  upon  the  summit  of  that  hill  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th,  surveying  the  redoubt  through  his  glass,  he 
pointed  to  Prescott,  who,  to  encourage  his  men,  was 
moving  about  on  the  top  of  the  glacis,,  under  the  fire  of 
the  ships  of  war  and  the  batteries,  and  he  inquired  of 
Col.  Willard,  one  of  his  council,  who  stood  near  him, 
who  it  was  %    Willard  replied  that  it  was  his  brother-in- 
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law,  Col.  Prescott  "Will  he  fight JP  asked  the  Gov- 
ernor. "Yes,  sir,"  said  Willard,  "to  the  last  drop  of  his 
blood ;  but  I  cannot  answer  for  his  men."  The  men, 
however,  in  the  course  of  the  day  answered  for  them- 
selves. 

And  who  will  deny  that  the  cause  in  which  they  per- 
illed, and  some  of  them  sacrificed,  their  lives — the  great 
cause  of  the  American  revolution,  was  worthy  of  its 
cost, — "the  most  important  event  perhaps,"  says  Lord 
Brougham,*  "in  the  history  of  our  species;"  a  mighty 
drama  in  human  affairs  7 

I.  The  first  great  act  of  this  drama  was  the  struggle 
for  constitutional  rights,  carried  on  almost  from  the  set- 
tlement of  the  country.  The  several  colonies  complained 
of  grievances,  some  general  and  some  local,  some  im- 
portant and  some  trifling,  almost  from  their  origin. 
These  grievances  were  partly  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
colonial  government,  partly  owing  to  the  mistaken  policy 
of  times  and  of  men.f  How  far  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible, by  wise  and  conciliatory  counsels  and  measures,  to 
preserve  the  bond  unbroken,  is  a  curious  question  in  po- 
litical history.  The  experience  of  Europe  in  all  ages 
has  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  monarchical  government 

•  Political  Philosophy,  Vol.  IU,  p.  329. 

1 1  have,  in  a  recent  speech  at  Concord,  on  the  19th  of  April,  referred  to  the  opinion  late- 
ly expressed  by  Lord  John  Russell,  (an  opinion  which  does  eqnal  credit  to  his  discernment 
and  candor,)  that  the  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  British  ministry,  which  caused  the  revolution, 
"was  a  series  of  repeated  errors  and  blunders."  I  have,  within  a  few  days,  seen  in  an  in- 
teresting volume,  containing  "  Sketches  of  the  lives  of  Lords  Stowell  and  Eldon,  by  Mr 
William  E.  Surtees,"  a  letter  from  Lord  Eldon,  then  Mr  Scott,  written  in  1782,  in  which  be 
uses  the  following  language,  which  from  him  may  be  considered  quite  worthy  of  note }— "  I 
own  I  cannot  bring  my  proud  heart  down  to  yield  Gibraltar,  nor  is  absolute  American  Inde- 
pendence a  bit  more  agreeable  to  my  ears  and  feelings,  than  absolute  unconditional  Ameri- 
can submission  was,"— Sketches,  Spc.  p.  82. 
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cannot  be  sustained  without  a  gradation  of  orders  in  the 
state.  Such  a  gradation  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
condition  of  society  in  colonial  settlements,  carrying  from 
the  mother  country  all  the  general  principles  of  constitu- 
tional government  It  belongs  to  the  conception  of  aris- 
tocratical  institutions  to  cluster  round  a  court.  The  at- 
tempt which  was  made  to  introduce  a  distinction  of  or- 
ders into  South  Carolina,  by  the  strange  constitution 
drawn  up  by  Locke, — a  sincere  friend  of  liberty, — is  a 
melancholy  illustration  of  the  difference  between  practi- 
cal statesmanship  and  theoretical  philosophy.  The  ardu- 
ous work  of  settling  a  remote  wilderness,— of  planting 
human  families  in  these  world-wide  spaces,— can  proceed 
upon  no  basis  but  that  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fra- 
ternity; for  we  must  not  be  deterred  by  any  abuses,  an- 
cient or  modern,  from  the  use  of  these  noble  words. 
Perverted  as  they  have  been,  they  draw  their  true  mean- 
ing from  the  sacred  depths  of  our  common  nature.  Our 
lathers  wrested  them,  in  a  right  acceptation,  from  an  op- 
pressive government,  and  we  must  not  allow  the  guillo- 
tines or  barricades  of  earlier  or  later  days  to  dishearten 
us  from  their  assertion.  What  Warren  and  Prescott 
won  for  us  on  Bunker  Hill,  we  must  not  sacrifice  to  any 
of  the  monsters  either  of  anarchy  or  despotism,  which 
have  brought  reproach  upon  the  name  of  liberty, — to 
Robespierre  or  Ledru  Rollin ;  to  the  real  authentic  Na- 
poleon or  to  the  shadow  of  a  shade,  which  is  attempting 
to  play  emperor  under  the  cover  of  his  mighty  name. 

It  remains  a  political  problem,  of  which  the  next  hun- 
dred years  will  probably  furnish  the  solution,  whether  it 
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is  possible,  beyond  a  certain  point,  to  retain  a  distant  co- 
lonial dependency.  The  experiment  is  now  making  in 
the  English  colonies  on  the  broadest  scale.  The  griev- 
ances which  brought  on  the  American  revolution  have 
long  since  been  redressed ;  all  thought  of  colonial  taxa- 
tion, in  aid  of  the  revenues  of  the  mother  country,  has 
been  abandoned ;  to  the  colonies,  whose  social  condition 
is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  mature,  responsible  govern- 
ments have  been  granted,  administered  on  the  principle 
of  entire  non-interference  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  ex- 
cept in  matters  which  affect  the  interest  of  the  whole 
empire ;  and  within  the  past  year,  by  the  repeal  of  the 
navigation  act,  the  last  pillar  of  the  ancient  system  has 
been  thrown  down  and  the  commerce  of  the  world  open- 
ed on  equal  terms  to  the  colonies.  Whether  these  liber- 
al concessions  will  be  found  to  give  permanence  to  what 
remains  of  the  colonial  system,  or  whether  the  much  that 
has  been  yielded  will  create  a  necessity  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  little  that  is  retained,  are  mysteries  of  state 
which  this  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to  attempt  to 
discuss* 

The  navigation  act,  which  confined  the  commerce  of 
the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  never  effectually 
executed,  though  always  peremptorily  asserted,  was  a 
standing  colonial  grievance,  and  not  the  less  severely 
felt  because  the  right  of  parliament  to  enforce  it  was 
conceded.  In  the  infancy  of  the  colonies  it  was  com- 
paratively of  little  consequence,  but,  as  they  grew  in 
numbers  and  wealth,  and  in  aptitude  for  commerce, 
it  was  an  unavowed  source  of  abiding  irritation.    In 
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like  manner,  the  inhibition  of  manufacturing  industry 
began  to  be  felt  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  as  an 
intolerable  grievance.  These  were  causes  of  discontent 
supposed  to  be  fairly  incident  to  a  state  of  colonial  de- 
pendence, but  they  were  not  the  less  efficient  in  prepar- 
ing the  public  mind  to  kindle  at  the  first  suggestion  of 
internal  taxation.  This  was  resisted  at  the  outset,  as  a 
violation  of  the  first  principles  of  civil  liberty ;  an  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  which  those  who  were 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  British  constitution  could 
as  little  divest  themselves,  as  they  could  be  deprived  by 
the  authority  of  Parliament  It  was  said  of  James  II, 
by  a  brother  monarch,  that  he  sacrificed  three  kingdoms 
for  a  mass.  The  ministry  who  undertook  to  raise  a 
revenue  in  America  sacrificed  a  continent  for  three  pence 
a  pound  on  a  few  chests  of  tea.  It  was  that  paltry  tax 
which  piled  upon  each  other  the  mighty  blocks  of  yon- 
der monument  and  planted  that  flag  on  the  headlands 
of  California.  Mysterious  chain  of  events !  which  binds 
causes  to  their  effects  after  ages  of  conflict  and  endur- 
ance; which  links  the  21st  of  December,  1620,  with 
the  17th  June,  1775,  and  makes  the  ice-clad  rock  of 
Plymouth  but  a  stepping-stone  to  the  flaming  glories  of 
Bunker  Hill.  When  I  compare  the  feeble  beginnings 
of  American  liberty,  the  sufferings  of  the  pilgrims,  the 
political  restraints  of  the  colonies, — the  humble  weak- 
ness of  a  few  despised  plantations,  dotting  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  continent, — with  the  vast  domain  which 
has  been  brought  within  the  realm  of  civilization, — the 
abounding  resources  of  this  great  confederacy  of  states, — 
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I  can  liken  it  to  nothing  but  our  mighty  Missouri, 
which,  springing  in  a  silver  thread  from  the  melting  side 
of  some  arctic  glacier,  where  the  wild  hunter  catches  it 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  to  slake  his  thirst,  winds 
along  through  open  wastes  and  trackless  prairies,  widen- 
ing and  deepening  on  the  way ;  descends  to  the  region 
of  civilized  man,  dividing  territories  and  states ;  and  hav- 
ing gathered  up  the  bounties  of  nature  and  the  fruits  of 
man's  toil  from  half  a  continent,  pours  at  last  into  one 
of  the  great  gulfs  of  the  ocean  with  a  volume  of  water 
scarcely  less  than  its  own. 

II.  The  struggle  for  constitutional  freedom  was,  as  I 
have  stated,  the  first  great  act  of  the  revolutionary 
drama.  Beyond  this,  the  distinct  purpose  of  those  who 
gave  the  impulse  to  the  public  mind  does  not  appear  to 
have  proceeded.  The  possible  results  of  the  struggle 
must,  of  course,  have  presented  themselves  to  ardent 
minds ;  but  a  strong  sentiment  of  loyalty  still  bound 
the  people  to  the  mother  country.  It  was  the  land  of 
their  fathers ;  a  living  nerve  connected  every  portion  of 
the  colonies  with  their  transatlantic  home  (as  they  fondly 
called  it ;)  family  names,  and  kindred  ties,  and  the  mys- 
terious sympathy  of  a  common  language  still  exercised 
a  controlling  influence.  The  political  life  of  the  colo- 
nies had  been  principally  developed  in  the  border  war- 
fare with  the  possessions  of  France,  the  hereditary  enemy 
(as  she  was  regarded)  of  the  Protestant  faith  and  the 
British  name.  This  feeling  was  so  strong  throughout  the 
British  colonies,  that  Arnold  assigned,  as  a  justification  for 
his  treason,  that  Congress  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
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Prance.  In  1774  a  letter  was  addressed  by  Washington, 
then  a  member  of  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  to  a 
British  officer  in  Boston,  with  whom  he  had  served  in  a 
former  war,  in  which  Washington  says,  "  I  think  I  can 
announce  it  as  a  fact,  that  it  is  not  the  wish  nor  the 
interest  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  nor  of  any 
other  government  upon  this  continent,  separately  or  col- 
lectively, to  set  up  for  independence ;  but  this  you  may 
rely  upon*  that  none  of  them  will  ever  submit  to  the 
loss  of  those  valuable  rights  and  privileges  which  are 
essential  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  free  state,  and  with- 
out which  life,  liberty,  and  property,  are  rendered  totally 
insecure."  The  address  to  the  king,  which  was  adopted 
a  short  time  after  this  letter  was  written,  contains  the 
most  earnest  protestations  of  loyalty ;  and  after  setting 
forth  in  strong  language  the  grievances  of  the  colonies, 
it  adds,  "  these  sentiments  are  extorted  from  hearts  that 
would  much  more  willingly  bleed  in  your  majesty's 
service."  * 

But  the  fullness  of  time  was  come.  Although  the 
magnitude  of  the  impending  crisis  was  fully  appreciated 
on  neither  side,  the  colonies  had  reached  a  stage  in  their 
progress  in  which  they  were  ripe  for  self-government 
A  continent  was  trembling  on  the  verge  of  revolt,  and 
the  experience  of  the  past  yielded  no  instruction  how  it 
should  be  retained  in  its  allegiance.  Columbus  had 
given  a  new  world  to  Castile  and  Leon ;  but  no  Colum- 
bus had  taught  how  a  new  world,  mature  for  indepen- 

#  Washington's  Works,  Vol.  II,  p.  401  •     Journal  of  the  Continental  Congress,  Vol.  1 , 
p.  66. 
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dence,  could  be  retained  in  subjection  to  the  old  The 
whole  mind  and  heart  of  the  colonies  had  been  aroused ; 
the  demand  for  the  redress  of  grievances  had  come  up 
from  every  town,  and  village,  and  hamlet.  It  was  then 
found,  if  it  had  been  before  doubtful,  that  the  great 
social,  moral,  and  political  world  has  its  laws  of  pro- 
gress as  unerring  as  those  of  physical  nature.  A  great 
constitutional  season  had  opened  on  America.  Incipiunt 
magni  procedere  menses.  The  liberties  of  the  people 
were  budding  and  bursting  into  life  and  beauty,  under 
the  same  providential  influence  which  paints  the  fields 
with  verdure,  and  which  clothes  the  garden  and  the 
forest  with  the  honors  of  spring.  And  not  less  pre- 
sumptuous and  hopeless  were  the  attempt,  on  the  part 
of  man,  to  strike  a  chill  throughout  the  universal  vege- 
table kingdom,  which  should  arrest  this  vernal  renova^ 
tion  and  wrap  the  promise  of  June  in  the  shroud  of 
January,  than  to  subdue  the  instinct  of  freedom  which 
had  begun  to  warm  and  move  the  great  heart  of  the 
country.  The  colonial  winter  is  past ;  the  rain  is  over 
and  gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth ;  the  time  of 
the  singing  of  birds  is  come ;  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle 
is  heard  in  the  land. 

But  unlike  the  gentle  influences  of  inanimate  nature, 
the  great  movements  in  political  affairs  seem  by  a  law  of 
our  fallen  humanity  to  require,  for  the  assurance  o(  their 
purity,  the  stern  test  of  bloody  conflict.  It  seems  to  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  chasten  the  license  of  innovation, 
and  to  prevent  society  from  being  convulsed  on  light 
grounds,  that  the  rupture  of  the  bonds  which  unite 
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states  together  should  not  be  effected  without  the  keen- 
est sufferings  to  the  whole  body  politic.  American  inde- 
pendence must  have  its  baptism  of  fire  and  of  blood, 
and  the  summit  of  Bunker  Hill  was  the  great  altar  of 
sacrifice.  The  solemn  appeal  to  arms  had  been  made  on 
the  19th  of  April ;  the  entire  population  of  the  country 
had  ratified  the  call  and  sent  its  chosen  to  the  field; 
and  on  the  day  we  celebrate,  three  quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  it  was  proved,  by  the  steadiness  snd  courage  of  the 
citizen  soldiers  of  America,  in  open  battle,  that  the 
cause  of  the  country  was  safe.  A  twelvemonth  was  yet 
to  elapse  before  the  final  declaration  was  made ;  but  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  was  as  effectually 
asserted  on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  1775,  as  on  the 
fourth  of  July,  1776.  It  was  no  more  certain  on  the 
third  of  September,  1783,  when  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  and  sealed  at  Paris,  by  Adams,  Frank- 
lin and  Jay,  than  it  was  when  Warren  sealed  it  with  his 
blood  eight  years  before. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  set  forth  all  the  conse- 
quences to  America  and  the  world,  which  have  resulted 
from  the  establishment  of  our  independence ;  which  have 
already  resulted  from  that  event ;  and  who  shall  presume 
to  break  the  seals  of  the  volume  of  the  future  ?  This  mo- 
mentous step  gave  us  at  once  a  position  in  the  family  of 
nations.  It  raised  the  colonial  quarrel  into  a  contro- 
versy of  states,  to  be  carried  on  before  the  great  tribunal 
of  the  public  opinion  of  the  world.  The  sharp  encounter 
of  wits  with  provincial  governors  is  over ;  the  keen  dis- 
cussion of  parliamentary  right  has  gone  by.     No  more 
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black  letter  volumes  to  be  anxiously  turned ;  no  more 
musty  parchments  to  be  unrolled;  no  more  American 
privileges  to  be  spelled  out  of  Norman  French,  in  the 
statutes  of  the  Edwards  and  Henries.  The  letter  killeth, 
but  the  spirit  giveth  life;  The  question  at  issue  is  now 
to  be  decided  by  open  public  war,  in  the  fece  of  man- 
kind, with  the  law  of  nations  to  prescribe  the  rules  of 
the  contest: — that  mighty  code,  which  nature  enacts, 
and  reason  expounds,  and  God  sanctions;  which  binds 
great  empires  and  protects  the  humblest  individual ; 
which  rules  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  and  alone  of  all  the 
rulers  extends  its  jurisdiction  ovefr  the  common  sea; 
which  watches  over  the  peaceful  mariner  on  the  lonely 
deep ;  which  chases  the  pirate  and  the  marauder  to  the 
farthest  bounds  of  the  ocean;  which,  in  a  good  cause, 
marches  with  twelve  legions  of  angels  to  the  rescue  of 
the  weak ;  and  hangs  up  the  unrighteous  conqueror,  at 
the  head  of  his  hosts,  on  the  gibbet  of  public  execration, 
before  the  civilized  world. 

With  this  great  tribunal,  before  which  republics  and 
kings  are  of  equal  worth,  the  Congress  of  Philadelphia 
lodged  its  appeal  of  independence.  A  pause  of  ominous 
expectation  succeeds  in  the  great  political  world  of  Eu- 
rope. The  leading  governments,  vigilant  for  the  balance 
of  power,  which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  transfer  of 
the  American  colonies  of  France  to  England,  await  anx- 
iously the  indications  of  a  firm  basis  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  revolted  states.  The  dignity  and  wisdom  of 
the  American  Congress,  the  fortitude  of  the  army,  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  and,  as  embodying  and  representing 
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all,  the  transcendent  character  of  Washington,  furnished 
the  needed  assurance  of  the  solidity  of  the  cause ;  and 
the  world  is  soon  astonished  by  the  spectacle  of  the  old- 
est monarchy  of  Europe  in  alliance  with  the  family  of 
infant  states.  The  fleets  and  armies  of  France,  led  by 
the  flower  of  her  young  men,— and  foremost  by  our  own 
Lafayette, — are  enlisted  in  the  mighty  struggle.  The 
North  of  Europe  takes  her  haughty  stand  on  the  armed 
neutrality ;  and  even  Spain,  mistress  herself  of  a  colonial 
empire  in  America,  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, is  driven  by  the  irresistible  force  of  circumstances  to 
take  a  part  in  the  contest,  and  to  teach  a  lesson  of  revo- 
lution to  her  own  dependencies,  destined  in  one  more 
generation  to  be  put  in  practice,  from  California  to  Cape 
Horn. 

III.  The  assertion  of  Independence,  practically  by 
engaging  in  open  war  with  the  parent  country,  and 
avowedly  by  the  great  declaration  of  1776,  left  the  colo- 
nies without  a  government,  either  as  individuals  or  as 
a  confederacy.  The  third  great  step  in  the  revolution 
was  accordingly  the  establishment  of  a  republican  gov- 
ernment in  each  of  the  colonies  ;  and  never,  I  suppose, 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  an  event  of  so  much  im- 
portance brought  about,  with  such  an  entire  absence  of 
all  the  usual  appliances  of  policy  or  force.  There  is 
abundant  proof,  that  the  most  advanced  leaders  of  the 
patriotic  cause,  had,  as  late  as  the  spring  of  1775,  scarce- 
ly turned  their  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  instituting  a 
new  government.  They  were  the  unselfish  agents  of  a 
spontaneous  change ;  not  the  skilful  achievers  of  a  sue- 
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cessful  project  As  late  as  the  16th  of  May,  1775,  the 
Provincial  Convention  of  this  State  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Continental  Congress,  requesting  "  explicit  advice  re- 
specting the  taking  up  and  exercising  the  powers  of  civil 
government ;"  and  Congress,  in  a  few  days,  replied  by  a 
resolution,  that  "in  order  to  conform  as  near  as  lnay  be  to 
the  spirit  and  substance  of  the  charter,  it  be  recommended 
to  the  Provincial  Convention,  to  write  letters  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  several  places,  which  are  entitled  to  repre- 
sentatives in  assembly,  requesting  them  to  choose  such 
representatives,  and  that  the  assembly,  when  chosen,  do 
elect  councillors ;  and  that  such  assembly  or  council  ex- 
ercise the  powers  of  government,  until  a  governor  of  his 
majesty's  appointment  will  consent  to  govern  the  colony 
according  to  its  charter."* 

There  was,  however,  in  the  way  of  organizing  the  new 
government,  but  little  to  change.  The  broad  basis  of 
equality  existed,  and  the  colonies  had  been  governed 
from  the  first  by  assemblies,  chosen  by  the  people.  There 
were  no  privileged  orders  to  be  subverted ;  and  little  re- 
mained to  be  done,  but  to  extend  the  principle  of  election 
to  the  chief  executive  officer,  who  had  heretofore  been 
appointed  by  the  crown.  However  important  the  revolu- 
tion in  other  respects,— and  certainly  no  change  in  human 
affairs  more  important  ever  took  place, — there  was  no> 
convulsion  in  society,  no  revolution  in  those  institutions 
which  make  up  the  aggregate  of  social  and  political  ex- 
istence. The  schools,  the  town-meetings,  the  militia,  the 
churches,  were  all  organized  on  the  principles  of  prac- 

*  Journal  of  Congress,  for  2d  and  9tk  June,  1775. 
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tic&l  republicanism,  and  contributed  most  materially,  as 
has  been  justly  stated  by  the  elder  President  Adams,  to 
the  great  result.  Still  more  efficacious  than  institutions, 
the  same  simple  manners,  the  same  frugal  habits, — the 
•ame  home  virtues,  which  existed  in  1775,  remained  un- 
changed in  1783 ;  and  were  equally  appropriate  to  colo- 
nial life  and  to  political  independence.  The  same  unter- 
rified  spirit  of  liberty,  which  stood  the  ordeal  of  the  war, 
had  existed  from  the  settlement  of  the  country. 

These  circumstances  will  account  for  the  ease  with 
which,  all  things  considered,  the  new  republican  govern- 
ments were  established,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  novelties  in  the  march  of  revolution.  When  we 
follow  the  train  of  events  in  Europe,  from  the  year  1789 
to  the  present  day,  we  are  ready  to  think  that  the  task 
of  reconstituting  a  state  on  liberal  principles, — I  might 
soy  on  any  principles, — is  the  most  arduous  and  hopeless 
which  can  be  undertaken  l>y  man.  We  there  behold  a 
great  and  enlightened  people, — among  the  most  refined 
of  modern  states, — boasting  among  her  sons  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  leading  minds  of  the  age, — engaged  for  two 
generations  in  the  work  of  reforming  the  government, — 
subverting  this  year  the  constitution  of  the  last,  passing 
from  monarchy  to  republicanism,  from  the  wildest  an- 
archy to  the  sternest  military  despotism,  scourged  and 
betrayed  by  each  new  dictator,  tribune,  and  demagogue, 
and  plunging,  with  fetal  recklessness,  from  experiment  to 
experiment  of  bloodshed  and  ruin. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  American  republics,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  witness  the  grave  and  quiet  action  of 
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the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  country.  It  did  not 
enter  into  the  imaginations  of  the  men  of  our  heroic 
age,  that  constitutions  of  governments  wfere  to  be  settled 
on  the  blazing  crest  of  a  barricade,  or  promulgated 
from  the  mouth  of  cannons,  spouting  grape-shot  in  the 
crowded  streets  of  a  capital.  Without  conflict,  scarcely 
with  the  ordinary  heats  of  debate,  within  the  closed 
doors  of  a  congress  of  prudent  men, .  a  solemn  declara- 
tion announces  the  independence,  of  the  colonies.  After 
a  year  or  two  passed  under  their  ancient  charters,  with  a 
temporary  organization  of  the  executive  power,  to  fill 
the  chasm  created  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  royal  author* 
ity,  regular  constitutions  of  republican  governments  are 
successively  formed  in  the  different  States,  which  have 
not  only  subsisted,  without  material  modification,  to  the 
present  time,  but  have  served  as  models  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  General  Government,  and  for  seventeen  or 
eighteen  new  States  which  have  been  successively  added 
to  the  confederacy.  It  was  the  characteristic  expression 
of  one  who  had.  a  right  to  speak  upon  the  subject,  for  he 
was  soon  called  to  reduce  his  theory  to  practice,  (the 
elder  President  Adams,)  in  a  letter  written  in  November, 
1775,*  after  recounting  the  steps  by  which  a  new  gov- 
ernment might  be  established,  that  "  in  this  way  a  single 
month  is  sufficient,  without  convulsion  or  animosity,  to 
accomplish  a  total  revolution," 

What  a  contrast  with  the  history  of  Europe,  from 
the  very  year  in  which  our  federal  constitution  was 

*  For  the  whole  of  this  remarkable  letter,  addressed  by  John  Adams  to  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  16th  November,  1775,  and  now  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  in  London,  see  Spatks's 
Washington,  vol,  II,  p.  601. 
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adopted,  (1789)  to  the  present  day!    Of  France  and 
Frenchmen  I  never  wish  to  speak  but  with  respect  and 
tenderness.     For  revolutionary  services  we  owe  them  a 
debt  of  gratitude  not  soon  to  be  repaid.     Among  the  hu- 
man agencies  by  which  our  liberties  were  established, 
the  French  alliance  holds  no  second  place ;  as  Lafayette 
held  no  second  place  in  the  heart  of  Washington.    But 
so  often  as  I  take  up  a  volume  of  the  history  of  their 
revolution,  of  the  works,  for  instance,  of  Thiers  or  La- 
martine,  works  by  no  means  intended  to  paint  in  dark 
colors  the  men  or  deeds  which  they  describe,  I  rise  from 
the  perusal  with  overwhelming  sadness.    After  sickening 
over  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  period, — the  butchery, 
I  do  not  say,  of  kings  and  queens,— but  of  grey-haired 
men,  of  women,  of  priests ;  the  atrocities  of  the  human 
tigers  who  prayed  on  the  life-blood  of  France,  and  dared 
to  invoke  the  sacred  name  of  republican  liberty  as  the 
cover  of  their  abominations,  I  am  fain  to  turn  for  relief 
to  the  pages  of  our  own  revolutionary  history ;  to  gather 
renewed  hope  for  constitutional  freedom  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Madison,  Hamilton,  and  Jay;  new  lessons  of  true 
patriotism  from  the  story  of  Warren,  of  Putnam,  and 
Prescott;  new  faith  in  humanity  (for  that  is  what  we 
most  want)  from  the  spotless  career  of  Washington.     I 
make  the  transition  with  feelings  like  those  which  one 
experiences,  when,  after  wandering  for  hours  through 
the  dark,  dripping,  narrow  passages  of  a  dismal  mine, — 
deafened  with  the  clank  of  enginery  and  the  roar  of  sub- 
terranean waters,  oppressed  with  the  grave-like  heavi- 
ness and  chill  of  the  air,  choked  with  sulphurous  vapors, 
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and  groping  your  way  in  continual  danger  of  an  explo- 
sion which  will  bury  you  beneath  a  mountain  mass  of 
ruin,— you  come  up  at  last  to  the  open,  blessed  sky, 
tread  beneath  you  the  safe  and  solid  ground,  feel  in  ev- 
*  ery  limb  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun,  listen  to  the 
cheerful  notes  of  birds,  and  breathe  an  atmosphere 
loaded  with  all  the  fragrance  of  June. 

IV.  But  neither  the  remedy  of  political  grievances, 
nor  the  assertion  of  national  independence,  nor  the  es- 
tablishment of  republican  government,  was  the  fulfilment 
of  the  destiny  of  the  American  revolution.  A  higher  ob- 
ject, still  less  premeditated  than  a  separation  from  the 
mother  country,  but  resulting  from  deeper  causes  and  in- 
volving more  important  interests,  remained  to  be  accom- 
plished. Before  the  revolution,  the  colonies  formed  a 
group  of  republics  mutually  independent,  bound  to  each 
other  by  no  constitutional  ties,  often  acting  together  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  but  without  any  general  prin- 
ciple of  political  cohesion.  Numerous  points  of  similar- 
ity existed,  and  a  common  allegiance  to  the  crown  and 
subjection  to  parliament,  gave  a  show  of  unity  to  the  col- 
onies as  a  whole ;  but  when  this  bond  of  connection  was 
severed  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  thirteen 
colonies  stood  before  the  world,  with  a  strong  vocation 
indeed  to  union,  but,  as  far  as  constitutional  obligations 
were  concerned,  in  the  attitude  of  thirteen  independent 
States.. 

Here  was  the  truly  critical  point  in  our  history,  the 
point  from  which  the  path  of  progress,  (like  that  which 
lay  before  the  young  Hercules,)  branched  off  in  a  two- 
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fold  direction,  leading  on  the  one  hand  to  union,  growth, 
prosperity,  and  power,  and  on  the  other  to  discord,  civil 
war,  and  despotism.  The  happy  fortune  of  the  infant  re- 
publics decided  their  choice.  In  the  commencement  of 
the  parliamentary  contest,  as  far  back  as  1765,  when ' 
nothing  was  thought  of  but  an  earnest  denial  of  the 
right  to  tax  America,  it  was  the  obvious  dictate  of  pru- 
dence to  unite  in  a  concerted  appeal  to  the  justice  of 
parliament  *  As  the  struggle  advanced,  a  common  in- 
terest and  common  danger  -  produced  a  common  feeling 
throughout  the  continent,  and  led  to  the  formation  of 
committees  of  correspondence.  The  Congress  which  met 
at  Philadelphia,  in  1774,  was  the  spontaneous  embodi- 
ment of  that  irresistible  public  sentiment  which  demand- 
ed a  confederacy.  It  was  a  union  unconsciously  formed. 
It  sprang  from  the  historical  conditions  of  the  past,  and 
the  imperious  necessities  of  the  present  It  was  the  law 
of  our  political  existence.  Subsequent  compacts  or  stat- 
utes might  regulate  and  define,  but  some  sort  of  a  con- 
federation was  a  constitutional  necessity. 

Am  I  asked  why  it  was  so  ?  what  created  this  neces- 
sity ?  I  will  not  rest  in  lower  causes,  though  these  are 
obvious  enough.  The  necessity  of  a  union  was  estab- 
lished by  the  same  law  of  our  nature,  or  rather  of  the 
Author  of  our  nature,  which  sets  the  solitary  in  families, 
and  has  melted  families  into  clans,  and  clans  into  states ; 
which  binds  the  particles  of  matter  together;  which  sus- 
pends a  planet  in  the  sky,  or  hangs  a  dew-drop  upon  a 
rose-leaf  Our  feeble  powers  of  analysis  cannot  in  either 
case  fiilly  unfold  the  principles  by  which  it  operates,  and 
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in  every  thing  that  involves  the  agency  of  moral  beings, 
their  choice  becomes  a  portion  of  the  law.  But,  that  the 
group  of  colonies,  planted  side  by  side  on  the  shores  of 
the  American  continent,  speaking  the  same  language, 
subject  to  the  same  government,  belonging  to  the  same 
national  stock,  and  reared  in  the  same  circumstances  of 
national  fortune,  should,  in  asserting  by  a  joint  act  their 
independence  of  the  mother  country,  enter  into  a  consti- 
tutional union  with  each  other,  was  at  least  as  certain, 
as  that  they  were  destined  to  a  career  of  prosperity. 
Such  a  union  was  the  obvious  condition  of  mutually  ben- 
eficial intercourse,  of  domestic  harmony,  arid  a  respecta- 
ble position  before  the  world.  Or,  if  anarchy,  civil  war, 
and  the  ultimate  extii^ction  of  free  government  were  to  be 
their  doom,  the  want  of  union  was. as  obviously  the  first 
step  towards  its  accomplishment  Union  was  the  first 
condition  of  success  in  the  revolutionary  struggle;  it  was 
the  United  States  that  declared  their  independence ;  the 
United  States  whose  independence  was  acknowledged  by 
the  treaty  of  1783.  After  an  unsatisfactory  experiment 
of  the  old  confederation,  it  was  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  whom,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  "a  more  per- 
fect union,"  the  present  constitution  was  adopted. 

It  would  be  an  unprofitable  consumption  of  time  to 
attempt  to  point  out  the  innumerable  ways  in  which  the 
Union  has  auspiciously  influenced  the  destinies  of  the 
country.  Could  any  doubt  arise  on  this  point,  it  ought 
to  be  removed  by  a  glance  at  the  disastrous  effects  of 
discord  among  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece ;  among 
the  Italian  cities  in  the  middle  ages,  or  even  at  the 
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present  day,  when  we  behold  that  lovely  region,  once 
the  garden  of  Europe  and  the  mistress  of  the  world,  by 
the  sole  want  of  a  comprehensive  nationality  lying  at 
the  mercy  of  foreign  foes,  and,  what  is  worse,  of  foreign 
friends ;  or  at  more  than  one  of  the  groups  of  states 
which  have  been  carved  out  of  the  colonial  dominions 
of  Spain,  in  the  southern  portions  of  this  continent. 
These  are  all  so  many  warning  examples  of  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  a  want  of  union  among  kindred  states ; 
like  discordant  brothers  in  danger  of  being  led  into 
fiercer  warfare  by  those  very  circumstances  of  common 
language  and  origin,  which,  under  a  well  adjusted  cen- 
tral power,  would  form  the  natural  cement  of  the  union. 
It  was  the  great  happiness  of  the  American  people, 
that  they  followed  the  counsels  of  their  patriotic  and 
thoughtful  leaders.  In  the  midst  of  a  wholesome  jeal- 
ousy in  favor  of  local  rights,  (which  they  carefully 
secured,)  and  in  opposition  to  some  strong  centrifugal 
tendencies,  they  had  the  discernment  to  perceive  the 
advantages  of  a  common  bond,  and  followed  with  steadi- 
ness that  line  of  policy  which  gave  us  our  constitution. 
Nor  have  the  conditions  of  our  well-being,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  been  at  all  changed  in  the  course  of  seventy-five 
years.  What  was  matter  of  prospective  prudence  on 
the  morning  of  the  Revolution  is  matter  of  experienced 
wisdom  now.  The  same  patriotic  instinct,  (if  I  may 
-adhere  to  that  language,)  which  brought  the  men  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Rhode  Island,  side  by  side,  to  the  summit  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  mingled  their  blood  on  that  day,  has,  at  every 
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subsequent  period  of  our  national  existence,  cried  out 
not  less  loudly  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

There  is  one  view  of  this  subject  of  so  much  impor- 
tance that  I  cannot  forbear  to  present  it  more  particu- 
larly to  your  consideration.  Among  the  great  ideas  ot 
the  age  we  are  authorized  in  reckoning  a  growing  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  peace.  An  impression  is  unquestiona- 
bly gaining  strength  in  the  world,  that  public  war  is  no 
less  reproachful  to  our  Christian  civilization,  than  the 
private  wars  of  the  feudal  chiefs  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  hope  of  adjusting  national  controversies  by  some 
system  of  friendly  arbitration, — a  hope  which  philan- 
thropic minds  have  distrustfully  cherished  in  other  pe- 
riods,— has  of  late  been  openly  avowed  by  men  of  a  more 
practical  class,  by  men  conversant  with  the  policy  of  the 
world  and  fresh  from  its  struggles.  The  last  year  wit- 
nessed the  assembling  of  a  peace  convention,  of  a  very 
imposing  character,  at  Paris;  a  similar  one  is  about  to 
be  held  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Delegates  from  this 
country  are  on  the  way  to  join  it  A  congress  of  na- 
tions begins  to  be  regarded  as  a  practicable  measure. 
Statesmen,  and  orators,  and  philanthropists,  are  flatter- 
ing themselves  that  the  countries  of  Europe,  which  have 
existed  as  independent  sovereignties  for  a  thousand  years, 
and  have  never  united  in  one  movement  since  the  cn> 
sades,  may  be  brought  into  some  community  of  action 
for  this  end.  They  axe  calling  conventions  and  digest- 
ing projects,  by  which  governments  the  most  diverse, 
empires,  kingdoms  and  republics, — inhabited  by  different 
races  of  men, — tribes  of  Sclavonian,  Teutonic,  Latin 
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and  mixed  descent, — speaking  different  languages,  be- 
lieving different  creeds, — Greeks,  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants,-*—men  who  are  scarcely  willing  to  live  on  the  same 
earth  with  each  other,  or  go  to  the  same  heaven,  can  yet 
be  made  to  agree  in  some  great  plan  of  common  umpi- 
rage. If,  while  these  sanguine  projects  are  pursued, — 
while  we  are  thinking  it  worth  while  to  compass  sea 
and  land  in  the  expectation  of  bringing  these  jarring 
nationalities  into  some  kind  of  union,  in  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  war ;  if,  I  say,  at  this  juncture,  the  people  of 
these  thirty  United  States,  most  of  which  are  of  the 
average  size  of  a  European  kingdom,— destined,  if  they 
remain  a  century  longer  at  peace  with  each  other,  to 
equal  in  numbers  the  entire  population  of  Europe,— 
statea  which,  drawn  together  by  a  general  identity  of 
descent,  language",  and  faith,  have  not  so  much  formed  as 
grown  up  into  a  national  confederation ;— possessing  in 
its  central  legislature,  executive,  and  judiciary,  an  effi- 
cient tribunal  for  the  arbitration  and  decision  of  public 
controversies ;  an  actual  peace  congress,  clothed  with 
all  the  powers  of  a  common  constitution  and  law,  und 
with  a  jurisdiction  extending  to  the  individual  citizen, 
(which  this  projected  congress  of  nations  does  not  even 
hope  to  exercise,)  if,  while  they  grasp  at  this  shadow  of 
a  congress  of  nations,  the  people  of  these  states  let  go 
of, — nay,  break  up  and  scatter  to  the  winds, — this  sub- 
stantial union,  this  real  peace  congress,  which  for  sixty 
years  has  kept  the  country,  with  all  its  conflicting  ele- 
ments, in  a  state  of  prosperity  never  before  equalled  in 
the  world, — the  admiration  and  the  envy  of  mankind, — 
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they  will  commit  a  folly  for  which  the  language  we 
speak  has  no  name ;  against  which  if  we,  rational  beings, 
should  fail  to  protest,  the  dumb  Atones  of  yonder  monu- 
ment would  immediately  cry  out  in  condemnation. 

Friends  and  fellow-citizens;  we  live  at  an  eventful 
period.  Mighty  changes  in  human  affairs  are  of  daily 
occurrence*  at  home  and  abroad.  In  Europe,  the  strong- 
est governments  are  shaken ;  the  pillars  of  tradition, 
rooted  in  the  depths  of  antiquity,  are  heaved  from  their 
basis ;  and  that  fearful  war  of  opinion,  so  long  foretold, 
is  raging,  with  various  fortune,  from  Lisbon  to  Arch- 
angel. Have  you  not  noticed  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
perplexity  and  dismay,— of  the  visions  and  the  hopes, — 
of  the  crisis,  the  thoughts  of  men  have  been  turned  more 
and  more  to  what  has  passed  and  what  is  passing  in 
America  ?  They  are  looking  anxiously  to  us  for  lessons 
of  practical  freedom, — for  the  solution  of  that  great  mys- 
tery of  state,  that  the  strongest  government  is  that 
which,  with  the  least  array  of  force,  is  deepest  seated  in 
the  welfare  and  affections  of  the  people.  The  friends 
of  republican  government  in  France,  taunted  with  the 
impossibility,  of  making  such  a  government  efficient  and 
respectable,  point  to  our  example  as  the  sufficient  an- 
swer. Austria,  breaking  down  beneath  the  burden  of 
her  warring  races,  offers  them  too  late  a  federal  consti- 
tution modelled  on  our  own ;  and  even  in  England,  from 
Which  the  original  elements  of  our  free  institutions  were 
derived,  scarce  a  debate  arises  in  Parliament,  on  an  im- 
portant question,  without  reference  to  the  experience  of 
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the  United  States.  The  constitutional  worship  of  man- 
kind is  reversed;  they  turn  their  feces  to  the  West. 
Happy  for  them,  happy  for  us,  should  they  behold 
nought  in  this  country  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  pro- 
gress, to  discourage  the  friends  of  freedom,  to  strengthen 
the  arm  of  the  oppressor ;  and  may  God  grant  that  those 
who  look  to  us  for  guidance  and  encouragement,  may 
be  able  to  transplant  the  germs  of  constitutional  liberty 
to  the  ancient  gardens  of  the  earth,  that  the  clouds 
which  now  darken  the  horizon  of  Europe  may  clear 
away,  and  the  long-deferred  hopes  of  the  friends  of  free- 
dom be  fulfilled ! 

But  chiefly  let  us  trust  that  the  principles  of  our 
fathers  may  more  and  more  prevail  throughout  our  be- 
loved country.  We  have  erected  a  noble  monument  to 
their  memory,  but  we  shall  not  have  performed  all  our 
duty,  unless  we  catch  ourselves  some  portion  of  their 
spirit.  Oh,  that  the  contemplation  of  their  bright  ex- 
ample and  pure  fame  might  elevate  our  minds  above  the 
selfish  passions*  the  fierce  contentions,  and  the  dark 
forebodings  of  the  day !  We  need  the  spirit  of  '75  to 
guide  us  safely  amidst  the  dizzy  activities  of  the  times. 
While  our  own  numbers  are  increasing  in  an  unexam- 
pled ratio,  Europe  is  pouring  in  upon  us  her  hundreds 
of  thousands  annually,  and  new  regions  are  added  to 
our  domain,  which  we  are  obliged  to  count  by  degrees 
of  latitude  and  longitude.  In  the  meantime  the  most 
wonderful  discoveries  of  art  and  the  most  mysterious 
powers  of  nature,  combine  to  give  an  almost  fearful  in- 
crease to  the  intensity  of  our  existence.    Machines  of 
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unexampled  complication  and  ingenuity  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  range  of  human  industry.  We  rush 
across  the  land  and  the  sea  by  steam ;  we  correspond 
by  magnetism ;  we  paint  by  the  solar  ray ;  we  count  the 
beats  of  the  electric  clock  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand 
miles  ;  we  do  all  but  annihilate  time  and  distance  ;  and 
amidst  all  the  new  agencies  of  communication  and  ac- 
tion,— the  omnipotent  press, — the  great  engine  of  mod- 
ern progress,  not  superseded  or  impaired,  but  gathering 
new  power  from  all  the  arts,  is  daily  clothing  itself 
with  louder  thunders* 

While  we  contemplate  with  admiration, — almost  with 
awe, — the  mighty  influences  which  surround  us,  and 
which  demand  our  cooperation  and  our  guidance,  let 
our  hearts  overflow  with  gratitude  to  the  patriots  who 
have  handed  down  to  us  this  great  inheritance.  Let  us 
strive  to  furnish  ourselves,  from  the  storehouse  of  their 
example,  with  the  principles  and  virtues  which  will 
strengthen  us  for  the  performance  of  an  honored  part 
on  this  illustrious  stage.  Let  pure  patriotism  add  its 
bond  to  the  bars  of  iron  which  are  binding  the  conti- 
nent together ;  and  as  intelligence  shoots  with  the  elec- 
tric spark  from  ocean  to  ocean,  let  public  spirit  and  love 
of  country  catch  from  heart  to  heart. 
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CELEBRATION 


SEVENTY-FIFTH    ANNIVERSARY 

or  TAX 

BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL* 


The  sun  rose  an  this  morning  in  all  his  splendor,  betokening  fair 
weather,  and  the  morning  promise  was  fully  realised,  for  a  more 
bright  and  lovely  day  could  not  have  been  desired*  It  was  moder* 
ately  cool,  notwithstanding  the  dazzling  rays  of  the  sun.  The  day, 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  the 
quarter-centennial  anniversary  of  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the 
Monument,  was  celebrated  in  Charlestown  yesterday ,  under  the  joint 
arrangement  of  the  city  authorities  of  that  city  and  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  Assoc mtion.  The  morning  was  ushered  in*  in  the  old  time* 
honored  custom,  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  firing  of  a  national 
salute  by  the  Charlestown  Artillery  Company,  At  an  early  hour,  the 
strangers  began  to  (lock  into  the  city,  from  all  directions,  and  the 
streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Square  and  the  Navy  Yard,  were  soon 
filled  with  streams  of  human  beings,  men,  women,  and  children,  pre- 
senting a  most  interesting  picture  of  human  life.  The  American  flag 
was  to  be  seen  displayed  in  all  directions,  on  the  land  and  among  the 
shipping, 

About  nine  o'clock,  the  military  corps,  firemen ?  and  societies,  which 
intended  to  join  in  the  procession,  began  to  muster,  and  repair  to  the 
various  streets  diverging  from  the  Square,  to  form  according  to  the 
arrangements  previously  made. 

At  ten  o'clock,  His  Excellency  Governor  Briggs,  attended  by  his 
civil  and  military  suites,  and  escorted  by  the  Boston  Independent  Ca- 
dets, under  Colonel  Amory,  arrived,  and   proceeded  to  the  City  Hall, 

■  TliLs  account  lias  been  compiled  principally  front  ihe  Boston  Atla*t  the  Boston  Foul,  urnd 
thq  Bunker  Hill  Aurora. 
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where  he  was  received  by  the  Hon.  6.  Washington  Warren,  mayor, 
and  president  of  the  day. 

The  procession  was  formed  under  the  direction  of  the  proper  offi- 
cers, viz : — 

Colonel  Isaac  H.  Wright,  Chief  Marshal. 


AIDS. 


Joseph  H.  Buckingham, 
Mosbs  6.  Cobb, 


MARSHALS. 


George  S.  Adams, 
Edward  Herset,  Jr., 
J.  V.  Fletcher, 
N.  Chapin, 
W.  G.  Whbildon, 
Henrt  Hat, 
F.  H.  Jot, 
J.  C.  Cutter, 
J.  R.  Bugbeb, 
Charles  Heath, 
Warren  P.  Ttler, 
Charles  A.  Smith, 
James  Fogg, 
J.  Seaburt, 
Gilbert  Nichols, 


J.  M.  Wright. 
J.  F.  Skinner. 

Jotham  Barry,  Jr., 
Richard  Nichols, 
J.  P.  Gilson, 
Henrt  Newell, 
A.W.  Hovet, 
Joseph  J.  Whiting, 
J.  S.  Keyes, 
Thomas  Tileston,  Jr., 
P.  Ames,  Jr., 
S.  P.  Collins, 
Zaccheus  Rogers, 
Abel  Stowell,  Jr., 
J.  C.  Thomas, 
Charles  A.  Barker, 
G.  P.  Albee. 


The  jniHtary  escort  was  formed  under  the  direction  of  Maj.  Gen. 
B.  F.  Edmands,  by  Lieut  Col.  Francis  Boyd,  of  his  staff,  in  Union 
street,  and  the  command  assigned  to  Colonel  Joseph  Andrews.  About 
twelve  o'clock,  the  procession  moved  from  the  Square,  through  Bow, 
Washington,  Union,  and  Main  to  Eden  street;  counter-marching 
thence  to  Sullivan,  proceeding  through  Sullivan  and  High  streets, 
around  Monument  and  Winthrop  squares,  through  Winthrop,  Main, 
and  Water  streets,  to  the  lower  Ship  House  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  Yard, 
in  the  following  order : — 

ESCORT. 
Col.  Joseph  Andrews,  of  Salem,  commanding  the  Escort, 

viz.: 
A  Battalion  of  Artillery,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Col.  Cowdin  : — 
Boston  Artillery,  Capt.  Bullock, 
Roxbury  Artillery,  Capt.  Webber, 
Columbian  Artillery,  Capt  Thompson, 
Charlestown  Artillery,  Capt  Bartlett 
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A  Battalion  of  Light  Infantry,  commanded  by  Maj.  Holbrook, 

viz. : 
Boston  Light  Guard,  Capt.  Clark, 
Salem  Light  Infantry,  Lieut.  Rogers, 
Pulaski  Guards,  Capt  Wright, 
Mechanic  Phalanx,  of  Woburn,  Capt.  Winn, 
Boston  Independent  Fusileers,  Capt.  Snow. 

Then  followed  Colonel  Isaac  H.  Wright,  with  his  aids,  mounted;  the 
orator,  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Rev.  George  E.  Ellis,  of  Charlestown, 
the  chaplain,  and  G,  Washington  Warren,  Esq.,  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Chart eatown,  in  an  open  carriage  ;  the  members  of  the  city  govern- 
ment of  Chariest  own,  and  officers  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Asso- 
ciation. This  composed  the  first  division.  The  second  division  was 
as  follows  : — The  divisionary  corps  of  Independent  Cadets;  General: 
Chandler,  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex  ;  His  Excellency  Governor  Briggs 
and  suite  \  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  Senate,  and  House  of 
Representatives,  preceded  by  Benjamin  Stevens,  Esq.,  the  worthy  ser- 
geant-at*arms  of  this  state ;  Maj,  Gen.  Edmunds  and  staff;  Brig,  Gen, 
Samuel  Andrews  and  staff;  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  Associate  Justice 
Dewey,  Sheriff  Eveleth,  of  Suffolk,  and  others  in  carriages,  the  last 
of  which  was  an  open  one,  containing  Samuel  C.  Smith,  of  South 
Middle  borough,  a  revolutionary  soldier,  91  years  of  age,  who  served 
in  the  war  in  the  company  under  Capt  Olney,  of  Rhode  Island,  with  a 
detachment  of  the  **  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company," 
serving  as  a  guard  on  both  sides,  under  the  command  of  Majors  Park 
and  Edwards.  The  rear  of  this  division  comprised  members  of  vari- 
ous city  and  town  governments,  and  others.  The  third  division  was 
composed  of  the  Fire  Department  of  Charlestown,  and  Washington, 
No,  2,  of  Chelsea.  The  companies  were,  Hancock,  No.  I,  Bunker 
Hill,  No,  2,  Howard,  No,  3,  City  Hose,  No.  1,  Howard  Hook  and 
Ladder,  Warren,  No,  4,  Washington,  No,  5,  and  Franklin,  No,  7 ; 
each  had  their  "  tub"  with  them,  gaily  decked  with  (lowers  and  bun- 
ting. The  fourth  division  embraced  the  Howard  Lodge,  No,  22,  Bun* 
ker  Hill  Lodge,  No,  14,  and  Bunker  Hill  Encampment,  No.  5,  of  I. 
0.  of  0,  F.,  in  full  regalia  ;  Prince  Hall  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  in  full  regalia ;  Eastern  Star  Division  of  the  Sons 
of  Temperance ;  Father  Mathew  Mutual  Total  Abstinence  Association 
of  St.  MaryX  Charlestown ;  professors,  tutors,  and  students  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  Harvard  University.  The  fifth  division  con* 
tained  the  Mutual  Relief  Society,  members  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment Association,  subscribers  to  the  dinner,  and  citizens  generally. 
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Each  division  of  the  procession  was  led  off  by  a  marshal  and  two  aids, 
who  were  all  mounted,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  band  of  music. 
Among  the  bands,  were  Flagg*s  Brass,  Brigade,  StriUk,  Cornet,  Na- 
tional Brass,  and  Salem  Brass.  It  is  estimated  that  mere  were  three 
thousand  persons  in  the  procession,  and  it  made  *  very  imposing  pa- 
geant. The  streets  along  the  route  presented  a  showy  appearance, 
the  decorations  being  chiefly  the  star-bangied  banner  and  bunting  of 
all  descriptions.  In  Washington  street  was  displayed  the  motto  "  Our 
forefathers'  legacy — Free  schools  and  freedom  to  worship  God."  In 
Winthrop  square  was  erected  an  arch,  bearing  the  inscription  of  the 
names  of  the  presidents,  and  Generals  Warren,  Prescott,  Putnam,  Lee, 
and  Stark.  In  the  Main  street  were  to  be  seen  the  mottoes :  "  The 
memory  of  Warren1'—"  The  memory  of  Washington  and  Warren.** 

The  scholars  ef  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Chaiiestown,  both  male 
and  female,  were  paraded  under  their  different  teachers,  on  the  walks 
of  Monument  square,  while  the  procession  passed  by.  Each  school  had 
a  handsome  banner,  and  the  whole  exhibition  was  quite  imposing. 

The  procession  reached  the  Navy  Yard  gate  about  half-past  one 
o'clock,  and  entered  the  ship-house  amid  the  firing  of  a  salute  from 
the  U.  S.  battery  af  the  yard,  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  about  fifteen 
minutes  before  two  o'clock. 

THE  SHIP-HOUSE. 
This  building,  upon  the  best  authority  now  to  be  obtained,  must 
stand  on  the  very  spot  where  a  portion  of  the  British  troops  landed 
from  their  boats,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  June,  1775,— most  of 
these  troops  having  landed  in  the  same  vicinity.  About  three-quarters 
of  the  immense  building  was  suitably  arranged  to  accommodate  a 
large  concourse  of  people.  The  space  occupied  was  nearly  140  feet 
square,  and  at  the  further  end .  from  the  main  entrance,  was  erected  a 
grand  platform,  about  30  feet  deep  by  70  feet  in  width,  ascended  by 
18  stairs.  Upon  this  platform  were  the  Hon,  Edward  Everett,  the  or- 
ator of  the  day,  G.  Washington  Warren,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Chariestown, 
the  President  of  the  day ;  Rev.  Mr;  Ellis,  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Perkins, 
the  officers  of  the  city  and  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association, 
and  other  invited  guests  enumerated  in  the  procession.  The  rows  of 
front  seats  of  the  two  spacious  galleries  on  each  side  of  the  platform, 
were  filled  by  about,  fifteen  hundred  of  the  fair  daughters  of  creation, 
among  whom  we  noticed  some  bewitchingly  charming  and  captivating 
faces.  The  whole  lower  floor,  including  part  beneath  the  galleries* 
was  occupied  by  the  prooessioay  seated  upon  plank*.  The  interior 
was  very  handsomely  decorated  with  the  flags  of  all  nations;  censpic- 
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uous  among  them  all,  was  the  banner  of  our  glorious  Republic.  The 
procession  having  been  all  seated  within  the  building, — those  not  in- 
cluded in  it  were  allowed  to  secure  the  remaining  places,— and  the 
whole  number  within  the  walls  of  the  ship-house  must  have  been  near- 
ly ten  thousand.  At  half-past  two  o'clock,  the  exercises  commenced 
by  a  voluntary  being  played  by  the  Brigade  Band,  and  men  a  short 
but  impressive  and  suitable  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  George  E. 
Ellis.  The  following  original  Ode,  written  for  the  occasion,  by  F.  A. 
DurmfB,  Esq.,  was  next  sung  to  the  air  of  M  Hail  Columbia,"  by  all 
present. 

Hail  the  day  that  waker  again 
Thought*  of  those  heroic  men* 
Who,  a  small  but  dauntless  band, 
Fought  to  free  their  native  land, 
And  their  IhV-blood  lavish  poured 
To  crown  the  cause  their  seals  adored. 

Ever  present  be  that  scene— 

Ever  be  that  memory  green— 

And  yoader  nvwimrtal  hiH 

The  aomg  of  praise  re<eehe  sal ! 

Chorus— Let  the  dram  mad  cannon  blend, 
And  the  peal  of  bells  ascend. 
While  a  ransomed  people  grace 
Valor's  holiest  resting  place* 

Dark  the  hour  bur  lathers  met 

Here  th'  invader's  bayonet, 

When  the  God  of  battles  came 

In  His  awful  robes  of  flame. 

But  Death's  dark  tempest  rolled  away, 

Heralding  a  brighter  day. 

Oh !  not  in  vain  that  field  was  spread 

With  ranks  of  the  heroic  dead : 

Freedom  crowns  from  sea  to  sea, 

The  land  that  Warren  fell  to  tree. 

Chords — Let  the  drum  and  cannon  blend, 
And  the  peal  of  bells  ascend, 
While  a  ransomed  people  grace 
Valor's  holiest  resting-place. 

The  Hon.  Edward  EverbIt  then  arose  and  delivered  the  forego- 
ing oration,  in  that  chaste,  eloquent,  and  graceful  manner  for  which 
he  is  so  justly  celebrated. .  It  occupied  about  one  hour  and  ten  min- 
utes in  Hb  delivery,  and  was  received  with  frequent  bursts  of  applause. 

The  oration  having  been  concluded,  the  benediction  was  pronounced 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  and  the  crowd,  who  had  been  enchained  by  the  or- 
ator's eloquence,  separated.  A  procession  was  formed  of  the  invited 
guests  and  the  subscribers  to  the  dinner,  and  escorted  by  the  military 
from  the  yard  to  the  hall  over  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  Depot,  at  the 
Boston  end  of  the  Warren  Bridge. 
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THE   DINNER. 

The  company  entered  the  hall  about  five  o'clock,  and  seated  them- 
selves at  tables  spread  with  good  fare,  prepared  by  that  well-known 
caterer,  John  Wright  At  the  tables  at  the  head  of  the  hall,  were  6. 
Washington  Warren,  Esq.,  the  President,  and  on  his  right,  Hon.  fid- 
ward  Everett,  and  on  his  left,  His  Excellency  Governor  Briggs. 
Among  those  present  whose  names  are  not  enumerated  below  as  re- 
sponding to  sentiments,  we  noticed  Justice  Dewey,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Chief  Justice  Wells,  and  Associate  Justices  Mellen  and  Hoar, 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.. 

After  a  very  satisfactory  attack  had  been  made  upon  the  eatables,  a 
blast  from  Flagg's  bugle  announced  that  the  intellectual  feast  was 
about  to  commence. 

The  Chief  Mabshal  called  the  company  to  order,  and  announced 
the  President  of  the  Day,  who  arose  and  addressed  them  as  follows : 

Fellow-citizens  and  soldiers  i*— In  the  name  of  the  city  of  Charles- 
town  and  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,  I  give  you  a 
cordial  welcome  to  this  commemorative  festival.  The  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  Association  is  that  band  of  patriotic  and  persevering  men, 
who,  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  formed  the  de- 
sign of  rescuing  the  battle-field  of  Bunker  Hill  from  common  and 
private  uses,  and  of  dedicating  it  to  posterity  and  to  the  world  as  con- 
secrated ground ;  and  who,  by  their  arduous  and  benevolent  efforts, 
succeeded  in  rearing  that  noble  structure,  as  a  fit  emblem  of  the 
gratitude  of  this  generation  for  the  services  of  their  fathers.  And 
the  city  of  Charlestown  now  displays  herself  upon  that  ancient  site, 
which,  seventy-five  years  ago  this  day,  was  swept  over  by  the  devour- 
ing flames  of  a  conflagration  more  frightful  than  the  battle,  and  when, 
in  one  short  hour,  was  destroyed  the  slow  and  substantial  growth  of 
almost  a  century  and  a  half.  But  now  she  has  risen  up  like  the  phoenix 
from  her  ashes,  forming  one  of  those  beautiful  cities  which  environ 
the  metropolis,  protected  on  her  side  by  those  naval  armaments  of 
war, — some  of  which  have  been  constructed  in  the  capacious  building 
in  which  we  have  this  day  been  assembled, — and  surmounted  by  that 
lofty  monument,  the  work  of  the  Association,  which,  in  the  language 
of  Daniel  Webster,— one  of  the  foremost  of  its  friends,  and  whose 
eloquent  words,  uttered  twenty-five  years  ago  this  day,  gave  to  the 
national  mind  a  sublime  conception  of  it  long  before  it  was  com- 

*  The  ten  military  companies,  with  their  bands,  and  the  mflhary  officers  in  Uniform,  pre- 
sented a  very  imposing  appearance  at  the  tables. 
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pleted, — is  now  "  the    last    object    ox   the:    sight   of   hi  si   who 

LEAVES  HIS  NATIVE  SHORE,  AND  THE  FIRST  TO  GLADDEN  HIS  WHO 
REVISITS  IT,  EVER  REMINDING  HlW  OF  THE  LIBERTY  AND  GLOET  OF 
HIS    COUNTRY." 

The  union  of  the  city  of  Charlestown  and  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  Association,  in  this  commemoration,  is  appropriate  and 
praiseworthy.  The  one  can  never  forget  the  signal  sacrifice  which 
*he  cheerfully  made  in  the  first  act  of  the  drama  of  the  revolution, — 
the  other  will  always  be  true  to  one  of  the  objects  of  her  formation, 
the  observance  of  her  chosen  anniversary. 

The  occasion,  too,  calls  for  a  more  marked  demonstration  of  the 
public  interest  in  the  great  event  It  is  the  seventy-fifth  anniver- 
sary. Three  quarters  of  a  century  have  this  day  elapsed,  and  we 
gather  together,  in  masses,  to  note  the  results  up  to  this  moment  of 
the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Who  of  us  wiJl  be  permitted  to  take 
a  similar  observation  when  the  century  shall  be  completed  ? 

But  I  must  not  forget  the  place  which  has  been  assigned  to  mc, 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  chair  not  to  make  speeches,  but  to  cause  speeches 
to  be  made  by  others  in  order.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  propose  to 
you,  in  honor  of  the  day,  the  first  regular  sentiment : 

Vith  of  'June ,  1773— Although  the  day  weu  not  quite  our*,  it  ushered  in  a  glorious  future 
ill  qvb.  owir.  ^tm 

Appropriate  tunes  were  played  after  this  and  the  succeeding  toasts 
by  Flagg's  Brass  Band* 

The  President  then  remarked,  that  the  importance  of  tins  day's 
celebration  has  been  fully  attested  by  the  Executive  Department  of  the 
Commonwealth  ;  that  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  His  Honor  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  and  the  Executive  Council,  and  other  officers 
uf  the  Commonwealth,  had  participated  in  these  exercises,  and  very 
properly  evinced,  by  their  appearance  in  their  official  character,  the 
great  interest  which  this  Common  wealth  would  ever  take  in  the  event 
commemorated.     He  would  announce  the 


2d  Regular,     Th*  Conunom^alth  of  MaM*achH*etts~-Thc  first  to  strike  a  Wow  for  Lib- 
erty, she  will  be  the  last  to  denl  a  blow  at  the  Daw*. 

This  sentiment  was  received  with  loud  cheering,  as  was  Governor 

Briggs,  who  rose  to  respond  to  it.  He  aaid  that  the  truth  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  sentiment  is  proved  by  history, — the  past  testifies  to  it* 
The  truth  of  the  last  portion  of  it  will  be  proved  by  the  future.  Massa- 
chusetts strike  a  blow  at  the  Union  !  Who  believes  it  ?  Never — never 
— lUi  Bunker  Hill  and  the  grand  shaft  erected  to  commemorate  heroic 
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deeds,  shall  sink  into  the  ocean  (great  cheering.)  He  that  intimates 
that  Massachusetts  conceives  such  a  step,  is  a  calumniator.  She  knows 
what  the  Union  cost  She  was  one  of  the  old  thirteen  who  laid  its 
foundation,  and  she  will  stand  by  it,  by  its  Constitution,  and  by  all  its 
principles,  and  she  will  endeavor  to  carry  them  out,  cut  where 
they  will.  He  then  spoke  of  the  glorious  principles  which  actuated, 
and  the  prominent  traits  of  character  of  our  ancestors  in  the  great 
struggle  for  freedom  and  liberty.  He  would  to  God  mat  the  same 
sentiments  and  principles  which  actuated  them,  would  for  a  few  weeks 
take  possession  of  those  now  assembled  at  Washington,  and  then  we 
should  have  a  changed  state  of  affairs,  and  look  forward  to  the  future, 
and  see  a  long  life  of  undimmed  prosperity  and  honor.  He  concluded 
by  giving  the  following : 

Bunker  HUl  and  American  Liberty— While  the  Coliseum  stands,  Rome  itself  shall  stand. 

The  President  then  said :  New  Hampshire  was  bravely  represented 
at  the  battle  pf  Bunker  Hill ;  and,  at  this  festival,  she  is  ably  repre- 
sented by  one  of  her  distinguished  sons.  -  The  company  will  please 
join  in  their  attention  to  the 

3d  Regular.  New  //a*p*/»r*— Distinguished  for  her  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can liberty,  and  for  the  large  service  of  her  eminent  citizens.  Nobly  was  she  represented  at 
Bunker  Hill  by  her  Stark,  Reed  and  McClary,  and  their  brave  comrades. 

Hon.  Levi  Woodbtjby,  Judge  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
responded  to  this  sentiment  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Presidenty— The  kind  allusion  to  New  Hampshire,  just  made  in 
connection  with  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  deserves  acknowledgment 
from  some  of  her  grateful  sons.  It  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to 
.  attempt  it,  when  requested  by  the  presiding  officer,  considering  that  I 
was  born,  educated,  and  still  live  there,  in  sight  of  her  granite  hills, 
■  and  have  ever  felt  proud  of  her  participation  in  the  glories  of  the  day 
we  celebrate. 

Like  the  mountain  races  in  all  countries,  her  people  have  always 
been  distinguished  for  a  military  spirit,  doing  her  full,  equal  share,  if  not 
more,  in  driving  back  from  her  bleeding  frontiers,  while  a  colony,  the 
Indian  barbarian,  in  conquering  >Louisburg,  in  fighting  at  Quebec, 
under  the  immortal  Wolfe,  and  in  most  of  the  perils  and  straggles  of 
the  Revolution,  from  the  rally  at  Lexington,  and  on  this  consecrated 
anniversary,  to  the  death  of  her  favorite  Scammel  in  capturing  Corn* 
wallis  at  Yorktown.  In  every  contest  since,  too,  whether  hard  fought 
an  land  or  ocean,  in  the  war  with  England  of  1813,  or  in  that  with 
Mexico,  recently  and  gloriously  closed,  her  gallant  sons  have  poured 
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out  their  blood  like  water  in  defence  of  what  they  considered  sound 
principles  and  their  country's  cause. 

It  i»  not  marvellous,  then,  that  such  a  people,  so  devoted  as  they 
were  to  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  oppressed  colonies,  should  have 
flown  at  the  first  summons,  to  sjiecor  their  brethren  in  Massachusetts, 
and  punish  the  ruthless  invaders  of  their  soil,  where  yonder  column 
now  pierces  the  skies. 

"  They  came  as  the  waves  come,  v/ken  navies  are  stranded." 

McClary  and  Dearborn  led  on  chosen  bands  from  some  of  the  first 
mountain  ridges,  after  quitting  the  seashore.  Stark  headed  others 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  little  Monadnocks  ;  and  others, — as  the 
fiery  cross  reached  their  quiet  abodes, — rushed  like  the  winds,  under 
favorite  leaders,  from  every  Kill  and  valley  of  the  state.  Many  came 
with  loaded  musket  in  hand,  mounted  on  horseback,  to  expedite  their 
progress  ;  and  boys  behind  them,  too  young  for  the  war,  but  taken,  so 
as,  with  true  Yankee  prudence,  to  have  the  animals  returned  for  labor 
on  the  farms  in  their  absence  ;  and  in  Several  instances  in  my  youth 
I  have  heard  those  boys,  then  become  patriotic  men,  describe  the  tears 
they  shed  on  the  way  back  for  not  being  allowed  to  join  in  the  fight 

One  of  the  fatal  events  of  the  battle  to  New  Hampshire  was  the 
death  of  the  gallant  McClary,  falling,  however,  where  a  soldier  likes  to 
fall,  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  His  name  and  worth  have  been  warmly 
cherished  by  those  who  knew  him  well,  and  his  brother,  since  marshal 
of  the  state  for  many  years,  was,  like  him,  much  esteemed  for  patriot- 
ism and  all  the  manly  virtues.  1  have  long  had  and  prized  a  portion 
of  a  liberty  pole  raised  near  their  abode,— about  the  time  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle  began, — fallen,  but  not  decayed  any  more  than  the 
principles  of  the  revolution  in  the  breasts  of  their  descendants. 

Stark  had  enjoyed  more  experience  than  other  officers  from  New 
Hampshire,  having  been  engaged  in  the  previous  French  war,  and  in 
many  Indian  encounters.  He  was  looked  up  to  most  for  advice  and 
skill,  but  not  for  courage  above  the  rest,  where  all  were  brave  and  all 
true  to  the  spirit  of  "  the  times  which  tried  men's  souls."  Gen.  Stark 
had  been  a  hunter,  an  Indian  fighter,  a  prisoner  among  the  French  at 
Montreal,  and  ransomed  by  New  Hampshire  sending  a  public  agent 
for  that  purpose,  whose  journal,  many  years  ago,  I  read  with  great 
interest,  in  manuscript.  The  glory  he  afterwards  acquired  in  winning 
the  battle  of  Bennington,  justified  the  high  expectations  formed  about 
him  at  Bunker  Hill.  Only  a  few  years  before  his  death,  I  travelled 
several  miles  to  see  and  converse  with  him  and  know  how  a  hero 
looked.   Picture  to  yourselves  a  man  under  the  middle  size,  with  whit- 
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ened  locks,  bent  shoulders,  on  the  verge  of  ninety,  with  a  voice,  how- 
ever, still  firm,  and  with  opinions  very  decisive,  and  conversation  terse, 
and  you  can  see  all  of  the  outward  man,  which  was  left  of  one  of  the 
most  daring  of  the  chieftains  of  this  day.  The  heart  and  soul  rather 
than  the  stature  constitute  the  essettce  of  such  men.  A  controversy 
was  then  going  on  as  to  who  was  the  leader  or  commander  in  the 
battle  here.  His  memory  was  considered  by  his  family  as  not  perfect, 
especially  about  recent  events,  but  he  replied  without  hesitation,  when 
asked,  that  there  was  no  commander  of  all  the  American  troops  on  this 
hard-fought  day,  and  that  most  of  the  officers  who  conducted  men 
there,  all  being  moved  by  one  common  impulse,  and  to  one  common 
end,  fought  the  common  enemy  much  as  they  deemed  best,  each  act- 
ing pretty  much  on  his  own  hook.  The  ashes  of  the  noble  veteran 
now  sleep  under  a  column  of  granite,  erected  by  filial  gratitude  on  his 
farm,  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack,  in  sight  of  the  Falls  of  Amos- 
keag,  where  he  speared  salmon  in  his  youth,  and  near  the  beautiful 
Massabeseck  lake  or  pond  where  he  trapped  beaver  in  maturer  life. 
To  show  the  rapid  changes  in  improvement  under  the  free  institutions 
he  helped  to  establish,  he  rests  now  almost  within  hearing  of  the  busy 
hum  of  the  thousands  of  spindles  in  the  flourishing  city  of  Manchester, 
which  late,  even  at  the  time  of  his  death,  consisted  chiefly  of  a  forest 
and  arid  fields. 

Many  other  brave  spirits  from  my  native  state,  on  the  occasion  now 
commemorated,  fleshed  their  maiden  swords  on  the  summit  of  yon 
hill,  in  competition  with  similar  troops  from  this  and  other  states.  How 
often,  in  youth,  have  1  devoured  up  their  discourse  on  the  daring  of 
Putnam,  the  cool  intrepidity  of  Prescott,  the  martyr  firmness  of  War- 
ren, the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  the  bold  militia,  rank  and  file,  and 
seen  them  show  with  the  crutch  that  supported  their  decrepid  frames, 
44  how  fields  were  won,19  by  aid  of  New  Hampshire,  not  only  at 
Bunker  Hill  but  Saratoga  and  Bennington.  Though  of  the  true  Puri- 
tan stock,  they  knew  that  justice  must  sometimes  use  the  sword  as 
well  as  the  scales,  and  they  never  halted  at  war  in  defence  of  all  those 
sacred  rights  which  alone  give  value,  security,  and  honor  to  life.  It 
would  prove  tedious  to  add  more  on  this  occasion,  than  to  say,  there, 
on  those  glorious  heights,  the  blood  they  shed  has  helped  to  raise  the 
richest  fruits,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  continue  to  do  it  forever.  Among 
them  are  well  secured  liberty,  popular  rights,  freedom  of  conscience, 
self-government,  and  a  Union  as  valuable  as  it  ought  to  be  indissoluble. 

He  subsequently  gave  an  anecdote  of  Gen.  Stark  and  a  sentiment : 

bi  ctUbratmg  the  have*  of  Ami  day  may  we  remember  to  leach  oar  children,  and  eml- 
diet's  childree,  to  emulate  their  virtues. 
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The  President  then  stated  that  they  were  highly  honored  by  the 
presence  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, — a  coordinate 
branch  of  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth ;  he  would,  there- 
fore, propose  as  the 

4th  Regular.  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  Commonwealth— W\*e\y  established  by 
the  people  upon  a  liberal  and  independent  footing,  to  the  end  that  they  might  have  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  i 


Hon.  Lemuel  Shaw,  Chief  Justice,  rose,  and  was  received  with 
continued  cheering,  and  addressed  the  company  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President, — I  rise  with  great  pleasure  to  express,  in  behalf  of 
myself  and  those  members  of  the  judiciary  with  whom  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  associated,  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  sentiments  of 
respect  with  which  they  have  been  noticed  on  this  interesting  occasion, 
and  the  cordial  manner  with  which  it  has  been  responded  to. 

I  suppose,  sir,  that  I  ought  to  be  profoundly  surprised,  in  finding  the 
judiciary,  that  peaceful  and  quiet  department  of  the  government, 
called  out  by  a  special  token  of  respect,  on  an  occasion  designed  to 
commemorate  one  of  the  great  battles  of  the  revolution.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  occasion  we  are  called  to  honor  was  much  connected 
with  jurisprudence  ;  I  have  never  heard  that  any  courts  were  in  session 
hereabouts  on  that  day,  or  that  it  was  illustrated  by  any  extraordinary 
triumphs  of  forensic  eloquence,  or  by  any  displays  of  profound  judi- 
cial wisdom.  I  have,  ipdeed,  heard  that  some  actions  were  tried  here 
about  that  time,  or  rather  that  trials  were  commenced,  which,  though 
not  followed  by  an. immediate  verdict,  led,  in  the  issue,  to  a  favorable 
judgment,  founded,  as  we  hope,  on  principles  of  liberty  and  justice, 
and  ending  in  peace  and  security  to  our  rights. 

But,  sir,  (perhaps  a  little  too  much  of  this,)  we  shall  have  profited 
little  by  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  patriotism,  which  have  this  day 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  eloquent  gentleman  near  you,  who  has  this 
day  addressed  us,  were  we  to  take  this  narrow  and  confined  view  of 
the  glorious  occasion  which,  after  three  quarters  of  a  century,  we  are 
now  called  to  commemorate.  It  was,  indeed,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, not  unworthy  of  regard  as  a  display  of  courage,  firmness 
and  perseverance,  where  a  body  of  farmers,  and  other  citizens,  hastily 
summoned  from  their  peaceful  pursuits,  scantily  armed,  poorly  trained, 
and  scarcely  formed  under  a  military  organization,  were  found  able, 
for  hours,  to  resist  the  disciplined  forces  of  Great  Britain. 

iBut  it  is  not  as  a  mere  military  occasion  that  we  commemorate  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Other  fields  have  been  fought  where  vastly 
greater  numbers  have  been  engaged1,  many  more  lives  have  been  lost, 
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and  a  great  amount  of  territory  lost  and  won,  where  the  highest  mili- 
tary skill  and  science  hare  been  exhibited,  the  recollection  of  which 
lives  only  in  history.  But  it  was  the  cause,  it  was  the  great  purpose 
of  heart  and  soul,  which  animated  our  fathers  to  deeds  of  noble  daring, 
which  has  consecrated  this  day  and  the  occasion,  which  has  kept  it 
fresh  in  the  memory,  and  will  forever  make  it  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
every  patriotic  American.  It  was  a  noble  determination  to  establish 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  a  higher  and  purer  state  of  civil 
liberty  and  social  order,  and  to  resist  ail  unjust  encroachments  on  their 
rights,  which  steeled  their  wills  and  nerved  their  arms  to  the  deeds 
which  we  commemorate. 

Taking  this  view,  the  true  and  just  view,  of  the  occasion  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  of  the  great  men  engaged  in  it,  and  the  spirit 
by  which  they  were  actuated,  as  well  as  the  great  results  which  fol- 
lowed h,  who  is  there  who  may  not  fitly  celebrate  it,  as  one  of  the 
days  forever  united  to  the  establishment  of  civil  liberty,  of  social 
order,  to  the  maintenance  of  right,  justice  and  peace  ?  Is  it  not  a  day 
in  which  every  man,  woman  and  child,  who  finds  security  under  the 
broad  standard  of  American  liberty,  should  rejoice  and  be  glad  ? 

Let  it  not  then  be  said  that  this  is  an  occasion  in  which  the  judiciary 
of  the  country  cannot  fully  participate.  Our  ancestors  had  formed  to 
themselves  an  ideal  of  civil  liberty  far  different  from  the  unbridled 
licentiousness  which  had  too  often  taken  its  name  and  usurped  its 
honors  ;  of  a  liberty  pure  and  chaste,  founded  on  the  strictest  princi- 
ples of  justice,  of  personal  and  social  right,  and  guarded  by  the  invincible 
power  of  law.  This  they  sought  to  obtain  by  the  establishment  of  an 
upright,  impartial  and  powerful  government,  founded  on  the  will,  sup- 
ported by  the  judgment,  and  sustained  by  the  power  of  the  whole 
people.  To  this  purpose  a  wise,  pure,  and  impartial  administration 
of  justice  and  execution  of  the  laws  was  of  vital  importance.  We 
may  therefore  justly  say,  and  we  say  it  with  grateful  hearts,  that  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  American  judiciary,  was  among  the 
great  objects  which  our  wise  and  intelligent  ancestors  had  in  view;  in 
the  great  struggle  for  freedom  %  of  which  the  great  event,  which  we 
this  day  celebrate,  was  amongst  the  wisest  and  most  illustrious.  Let 
us  mark  our  deep  sense  of  gratitude,  to  our  ancestors,  by  endeavoring, 
each  in  his  own  humble  measure,  to  realize  the  .great  idea  which  they 
had  formed  of  a  pure  and  impartial  administration  of  justice.  Let  us 
pay  due  honor  to  the  names  of  those  illustrious  men,  who,  by  their 
wisdom  and  intelligence,  have  illumined  the  walks  of  jurisprudence, 
both  under  our  national  and  state  institutions, 
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Permit  me,  then,  to  propose  the  following  sentiment : 

Chief  Justice  Marshall— One  of  the  illustrious  founders  of  our  American  judiciary ;  may 
it  prove  a  pillar  of  strength  in  support  of  the  noble  fabric  of  civil  liberty  contemplated  by 
our  ancestors— liberty  regulated  and  secured  by  law. 

Before  announcing  the  next  sentiment,  the  President  remarked,  that, 
although  there  were  many  distinguished  gentlemen  present,  who,  he 
hoped,  would  he  able  to  address  the  company,  yet  it  was  ever  a  duty 
to  remember  "  absent  friends ;"  that  he  had  the  honor  of  giving,  in 
person,  the  special  invitation  extended,  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association  and  by  the  city  council  of 
Charlestown,  to  a  highly  distinguished  personage,  who  was  every 
where  esteemed  and  beloved,  to  honor  this  occasion  with  his  company. 
That  gentleman  expressed  his  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  invi- 
tation, but  regretted  that  official  duties  would  prevent  his  acceptance  ; 
at  the  same  time  he  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  be.  able  to  visit 
Bunker  Hill  and  the  monument  during  the  ensuing  autumn.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  company  would  remember  him  as  ever  faithful  at  his 
post. 

5th  .Regular.  Zachary  Taylor',  the  President  Of  the  United  Stales— As  he  once  very 
respectfully  declined  the  proposition  for  a  surrender,  he  will  treat  in  the  same  manner 
every  proposition  for  a  secession.    [Great  applause.] 

Gen.  Devens,  United  States  Marshal  for  this  district,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

While  I  acknowledge,  sir,  the'  honor  you  have  done  me,  as  an  offi- 
cer of  the  federal  government  in  Massachusetts,  in  calling  upon  me  to 
respond  to  a  sentiment  in  remembrance  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  I  feel  that  I  should  not  be  justified  in  detaining  you  long  by  re- 
marks of  mine  from  listening  to  those  whom  I  see  on  every  side, 
whose  powers  are  so  much  better  calculated  to  adorn  and  illustrate  an 
occasion  like  the  present.  It  is  not  for  me  to  eulogize  the  illustri- 
ous individual,  who  has  just  been  mentioned*  The  country  which  hon- 
ors, and  which  is  honored  by  him,  knows  him  too  well  for  any  word 
whi£h  I  could  utter  to  add  aught  to  a  reputation  nobly  earned  and 
worthily  worn.  His  eulogium  is  best  found  in  the  cordial  and  hearty 
respect  with  which,  on  this  occasion,  all,  whether  united  with  or  sep- 
arated from  him  in  a  mere  party  and  political  view,  coincide  in  honor- 
ing him  not  only  as  the  representative  of  a  nation,  but  also,  I  would 
fain  hope,  as  a  man. 

This,  sir,  is  most  especially  a  day  when  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  as  representing  the  national  government,  should  be  remem- 
bered, for  the  17th  of  June  demonstrated  what  had  been  but  foresbad- 
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owed  on  the  day  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  that  the  war,  waged 
between  the  colonies  and  mother  country,  had  ceased  to  be  a  contest 
about  obnoxious  laws,  about  oppressions  whether  great  or  petty  ;  that 
the  day  of  redress  was  past,  and  that,  in  fine,  the  conflict  was  a  war 
for  independence  or  it  was  nothing ;  a  day  whose  dangers  and  whose 
toils  fell  mainly  upon  the  men  of  New  England,  but  whose  glory  is 
her  free  gift  to  the  common  stock  of  a  national  renown.  The  fruits 
of  that  day,  not  reached,  indeed,  but  through  long  and  painful  strug* 
gles,  were  first,  independence  ;  afterwards  it  is  combined,  independent 
government,  which  we  denominate  the  Union.  Language  more  wor- 
thy of  its  theme  than  mine  has  to-day  adverted  to  the  almost  gigantic 
strides  with  which  we  have  advanced  on  the  way  of  prosperity  under 
its  benign  and  genial  influence ;  and  though  clouds  may  momentarily 
dim  the  pathway  of  the  future,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  sun  is 
still  shining  behind  them  in  full  meridian  splendor. 
I  beg  leave,  sir,  to  ofier  as  a  sentiment : 

The  Union— Maj  its  sacred  trusts  be  transmitted,  unimpaired,  to  our  posterity. 

The  next  sentiment  was  announced,  after  an  allusion  to  the  early 
settlement  of  Boston  from  the  elder  settlement  of  Charlestown. 

6th  Regular.  The  City  of  Booton— The  daughter  of  Chariestown.  She  always  feels  just 
M  proud  of  her  mother's  Banker  Hill  as  she  is  of  her  own  Fantul  Hall. 

His  Honor  Mayor  Bigelow  replied  in  a  few  happy  remarks,  recip- 
rocating the  sentiment  He  based  a  short  argument  upon  it,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  mutual  good  feeling  existing  between  the  two  cities,  as  mani- 
fested by  the  very  dinner  to-day,  and  concluded  by  beautifully  alluding 
to  the  orator  of  the  day,  and  giving  a  sentiment  as  follows : 

The  Monument  on  Bunker  MEM— The  great  observatory  of  freedom.  Whatever vOtber 
changes  may  take  place  in  the  political  irmament  of  the  world,  may  that  never  witness  the 
obscuration  or  the  fall  of  a  single  star  of  the  American  constellation. 

The  President,  after  thanking,  on  behalf  of  the  company  present, 
the  orator,  gave  the 

7th  Regular.  The  Orator  of  the  Day— His  words  have  thrilled  the  public  mind  from 
Concord,  from  Lexington,  and  to-day  from  Bunker  Hill.  Bravery  had  rendered  these  places 
ever  memorable ;  eloquence  has  made  thera  classic. 

Hon.  Mr.  Everett  made  his  acknowledgments  to  the  presiding  offi- 
cer and  the  Mayor  of  Boston  for  their  complimentary  notice,  and  he 
excused  himself  in  a  humorous  strain,  on  the  ground  of  his  hoarse- 
ness, for  not  making  an  extended  speech.  He  briefly  alluded  to  the 
character  and  services  of  the  army  and  navy,  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  contended  that  they  were  yet  not  fully  appreciated  by  us. 


He  had  noticed,  when  abroad,  how  much  the  character  of  Washington 
was  spoken  of  as  worthy  of  emulation*  He  also  spoke  of  a  book 
which  had  lately  appeared,  a  production  of  a  Chinese  authority,  con- 
taining an  eulogium  upon  the  character  of  Washington,  which  he  said 
we  should  be  proud  of.     His  sentiment  was  as  follows : 

The  Memory  of  Warren*— And  with  I  he  blessings  we  have  inherited  from  our  father*,  may 
we  inherit  the  priuciple*  necessary  for  iheir  preservation. 

Joseph  Warren  Newcomb*  Esq,,  a  grandson  of  Gen.  Warren, 
responded,  and  gave  the  following: 

The  Council  Fire*  of  American  Liberty— Unerring  beacons  in  die  path  of  freedom,  now 
and  forever. 

The  President  then  observed  that  he  regretted  that  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  had  compelled  the  several  military  companies,  who  composed 
the  escort,  to  withdraw.  He  was,  however,  glad  to  see  one  corps 
remaining, — His  Excellency's  body  guard.  He  would,  therefore,  offer 
as  the  next  sentiment  \ 

8th  Regular.  The  Bostrm  Independent  Cadett—  Although  dbbaiided  hy  Gov.  Gaffe  in 
1774,  on  account  of  their  patriotic  sentiments,  they  were  reorganised  by  the  peopled  govern* 
roeni,  and  have  ever  since  evinced  in  their  history  the  crompaohihiy  of  genuine  republican 
feeling,  with  the  deference  due  to  the  high  station  of  the  Executive, 

CoL  Thomas  C.  Amoey,  commander  of  the  cadets,  in  responding, 
gave  as  follows  : 

77t«  Day  and  the  Event  tee  cdrbroje-— Glorious  in  the  past,  honored  at  the  present.  May 
the  blood  of  our  lathers  shed  on  that  memorable  occasion  be  the  htrtut  and  cement  of  our 
glorious  and  happy  Union  m  all  time  to  come. 

Oth  Regular.  TTi*  experiment  of  our  Republic—If  say  mistaken  should  ever  he  made  in  this 
<wjj*rirnentp  may  ihey,  like  the  mistake  which  ha*  just  come  out  with  regard  to  the  mummy; 
remain  undiscovered  for  three  thousand  years. 

Upon  the  announcement  of  the  above  toast,  President  Warren  va- 
cated the  chair*  which  was  taken  by  H.  P.  Fairbanks,  Esq.,  first  Vice 
President,  and  several  sentiments  were  announced  as  the  company  was 
leaving  the  hall. 

By  the  first  Vice  President  t 

Califormir-'The  star  of  the  Pacific — whose  brilliancy  dazzles  while  its  cheering  light 
warm*  the  hearts  of  freemen — technically  out  of  the  Union,  yet  actually  in  the  consldb- 
uou — -it  has  arisen  in  rall-orlted  splendor,  and  its  course  »  onward  and  upward  to  glory. 

*  Alluding  to  an  incident  which  lately  occurred  in  Boston,  at  the  unrolling  of  an  Egyptian 
mommy,  which  wa*  supposed  to  be  thfU  of  a  priestess,  hut  turned  out  to  be  of  one  of  the  male 
■ex  Tl«  lecturer  assured  ll*c  audience  ihat  the  mistake  occurred  3000  year*  ago,  al  ifce 
a,  and  was  now  discovered  for  the  AM  time. 
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By  R.  F*oTHHieHAMt  Jr.,  Esq. : 

ConmttticMt  All  booor  to  the  generous  patriotism  that  prompted  bet  to  hasten,  when  the 
boor  of  trial  came,  to  <tefrod  the  cause  of  freedom  b  Massachusetts;  and  all  honor  to  the 
noble-hearted  and  brave  Putnam,  the  gallant  Knowlton,  and  the  intrepid  Chester,  and  their 
comrades,  who  did  their  colony  so  much  credit  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

By  H.  P.  Fairbanks  : 

The  Mayor  of  Chartestown  <md  the  President  of the  Bmdter  H&  Mommtrt  Association— 
Although  they  have  for  some  time  been  warring  (Warren)  there  is  really  no  difference  be- 
tween them. 

By  W.  W.  Wheildon,  Esq. : 

Darnel  Webster— The  early  and  fast  friend  of  the  Bunker  Hifl  Monument  Association— 
until  this  day  alone  its  chosen  orater— his  eloquence  will  be  as  enduring  as  the  granite 
column  which  it  has  rendered  imperishable. 

The  company  broke  up  about  a  quarter  before  seven  o'clock,  having 
enjoyed  themselves.    There  were  about  twelve  hundred  at  the  dinner. 


During  the  dinner,  the  following  letters  were  announced,  among 
others,  in  answer  to  letters  of  invitation  :— 

Washington,  June  5,  1850. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
yours  of  the  31st  ult.,  enclosing  an  invitation  to  attend  the  celebration 
of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  I 
should  be  much  gratified  to  be  with  you  on  that  occasion  and  to  hear 
the  oration  of  Mr.  Everett,  whom  I  highly  esteem  as  a  statesman  and 
a  scholar,  but  I  regret  that  my  official  duties  will  deprive  me  of  that 
pleasure. 

Permit  me  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  on 

me  by  the  invitation. 

Truly  yours, 

MILLARD  FILLMORE. 

G.Washington  Warren, Esq., 
Oharlestown,  Mass. 


Navy  Department,  June  5th,  1850. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  invitation 
to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  on  the  17th  instant. 

Nothing  would  afford  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  present  on 
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that  interesting  occasion,  but  my  engagements  at  Washington  are  such 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  my  attendance. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  BALLARD  PRESTON. 

G.  Washin otoh  Wabash,  Esq.,  Chairman 

Com.  of  Arrangements,  fee,  Charlestown,  Mass. 


Washington,  June  13th,  1850. 

Gentlemen, — You  cannot  doubt  that  it  would  afford  me  the  utmost 
pleasure  to  be  at  Charlestown,  on  the  17th  instant,  to  celebrate  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

In  addition  to  the  great  interest  which  the  occasion  itself  must  natu- 
rally excite,  I  confess  I  should  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  say- 
ing some  words  to  so  great  an  assembly  of  Massachusetts  men,  as  will 
undoubtedly  meet  together  on  that  day  at  the  foot  of  the  monument. 
Those  words  would  be  few ;  but  they  would  express  what  I  think  to  be 
the  duty  of  every  Massachusetts  man,  and  every  true  American,  in  the 
present  crisis  of  the  country ;  and  they  would  proceed  from  a  heart, 
full  of  anxiety  for  the  future,  not  the  far  distant  future,  but  for  the  im- 
mediate future ;  and  from  a  spirit,  resolved,  in  the  face  of  all  perils, 
and  careless  of  personal  consequences,  to  make  every  effort  in  my 
power  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  as  it  is,  and  the  Union,  as  it  is ; 
to  defend  them  against  all  assault,  open  or  covert ;  and  to  exert  every 
faculty  I  possess  to  persuade  all  honest  and  patriotic  men,  north  and 
south,  to  stand  between  the  assaults  of  extreme  factions,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  th&ir  country,  and  stay  the  plague. 

But,  gentlemen,  my  public  duties  leave  me  no  option.  I  must  re- 
main here. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  civility  and  kindness,  and  remain 
with  true,  regard,  Your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

G.  Washington  Warrbh,  Esq.,  Chairman,  6cc. 

Btmker  Hill  Monument — May  H  crumble  to  the  dost,  before  it  shall  look  down  upon  a 
country  dishonored,  disgraced,  and  rained,  by  the  breaking  up,  by  sacrilegious  hands,  of  that 
Uniov,  which  has  secured  its  liberty,  fostered  its  prosperity,  and  spread  its  glory  and  renown 
throughout  the  world 


Washington,  11th  June,  1850. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  honored  by  the  invitation  of  the  city  of 

Charlestown,  and  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,  to  participate 

in  the  celebration  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 

Bunker  Hill,  and  would  with  great  pleasure  avail  myself  of  it,  if  I 
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could  do  to  consistently  with  the  proper  discharge  of  my  public  duties. 
The  important  question*  which  now  engage  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  however,  compel  me  to  deny  to  myself  this  grat- 
ification. 

I  regret  this  the  more,  because  the  moment  is  propitious  to  the  inter* 
change  of  those  kindly  courtesies,  which  ought  to  exist  between  the 
citizens  of  this  great  Republic,  and  especially  because  the  occasion 
of  your  assemblage,  vividly  recalling  to  recollection  the  patriotism  of 
our  ancestors,  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  bond  which  unites  us  as  one 
people,  and  to  increase  your  devotions  to  that  glorious  charter  of  our 
liberties,  which  is  the  fruit  of  their  labors,  and  our  common  and  price* 
less  heritage.    Esto  perpetua  t 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
Tour  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  MACPHEBSON  BERRIEN. 

O.  W.  Warm*,  Esq.,  Chairman,  and  W.  W.  Wheildon,  Em)., 
Secretary,  Cemsnhtee  Arrangement*,  C.  C.  and  B.  H.  Bf.  A. 


Washington,  12th  June,  1860. 
Hon.  G.  Washington  Warren,  Chairman,  &c. 

My  Dear  Sir, — The  state  of  the  public  business  in  Congress  allows 
me  no  longer  to  indulge  a  hope  of  being  present  at  the  celebration  of 
the  17th  instant 

I  can  only,  therefore,  express  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the 
city  of  Charlestown,  and  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,  for 
their  obliging  invitation,  and  offer  the  subjoined  sentiment  for  their  ac- 
ceptance on  the  occasion. 

I  am,  with  true  regard, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

ROBT.  C.  WINTHROP. 

Bwmktr  HSU  a*d  Yoi-ktvwn  Tae  opening  straggle  and  the  crowning  triumph  of  the  aane 
great  contest  for  American  Liberty.  May  a  common  glory  in  the  past,  a  common  pride  in 
the  present,  and  a  common  interest  in  the  future,  keep  tbem  always  united  under  the  flag  of  a 
i  country. 


New  York,  June  14,  1850. 

Sir, — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  card  of  the  city  of  Charles- 
town  and  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,  enclosed  in  a  kind 
note  from  yourself,  inviting  me  to  be  present  at  the  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Banker  Hill. 

I  regret,  exceedingly,  that  official  engagements  will  not  allow  me  to 
be  absent  (torn  my  office  (hers)  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  week,  as 
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I  should  be  happy  to  meet  the  Association,  as  well  as  to  hear  the  gifted 
and  accomplished  orator  who  is  to  deliver  the  address  on  that  most  in- 
teresting occasion*    I  hare  the  honor  to  remain,  sir, 

With  the  greatest  respect  and  esteem, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

G.  Washington  Warren,  Esq.,  Chairman,  fee. 


Tbot,  June  18th^  I860. 
Gentlemen, — On  the  10th,  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  invitation 
in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Charlestown,  and  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument 
Association,  to  attend,  on  the  17th  instant,  the  celebration  of  the  sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Although  my  official  duties  will  not  permit  me  to  be  present  on  that 
interesting  occasion,  I  will  be  with  you  in  spirit.  It  would  indeed  give 
me  pleasure  to  mingle  with  the  descendants  of  those  heroes,  who,  on 
that  glorious  night,  not  only  sealed  with  their  blood  the  principles  of 
freedom  proclaimed  by  the  Pilgrims  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth,  but  gave 
the  first  impetus  to  the  revolution,  which  resulted  so  gloriously  to  the 
human  race.  It  closed  with  presenting  to  the  world  the  great  model  of 
public  liberty,  combined  with  social  enjoyment,  which  now  renders 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  people  prosperous  and  happy.  To  those 
patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  heroes,  the  country,  nay,  the  world,  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  which  can  never  be  cancelled. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  E.  WOOL. 
To  G.  Washington  Warren  and  W«.  W. 
Wheildoit,  Eaqs .,  Charlestown,  Mas*. 


Washington,  June  11,  18MK 
6.  Washington  Wasbsn,  Esq.,  Chairman; 

Dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  and  the  Committee  lor  your  polite  invitation 
to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  tkt 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  very  much  regret  that  engagements  in  this 
city  must  deprive  me  of  mat  pleasure. 

It  is  right  that  the  great  events  of  the  Revolution  should  be  duly 
commemorated,  and  no  place  and  no  time  can  be  more  fitting  than 
those  which  yon  have  selected. 

In  the  fathers,  wisdom,  patriotism  and  valor  achieved  ow  liberties; 
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in  the  sons,  through  all  time,  may  the  same  wisdom,  valor  and  patriot- 
ism maintain  and  preserve  them. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  P.  KING. 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  14th,  1850. 
Dear  Sir, — Yours  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  in- 
viting me  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  is  before  me.  My  engagements  here 
will  not  allow  me  to  participate  in  the  pleasures  of  that  interesting  oc- 
casion. u  Bunker  Hill !"  These  words  awaken  the  liveliest  emotions 
in  the  breast  of  every  American  citizen,  and  suggest  a  train  of  heart- 
stirring  reflections.  The  dramatic  character  of  the  contest, — the  une- 
qual array  of  force  in  the  contending  parties, — the  high  motives  which 
nerved  our  patriotic  sires  to  the  display  of  such  unparalleled  bravery 
and  obstinate  resistance, — its  effect  upon  the  determination  and  hopes 
of  the  country*— end,  above  all,  the  glorious  consummation  of  which 
it  was  a  prelude,  all  come  rushing  on  the  mind.  When  the  mention  of 
Bunker  Hill  shall  cease  to  stir  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  they 
will  have  become  unworthy  of  the  freedom  which  that  battle  so  largely 
contributed  to  secure.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  H-  DUNCAN. 

To  Hon.  G.  Wabhihotoh  Warren. 


House  of  Representatives,  i 

Washington,  June  13, 1850.  } 
To  G.  Washington  Warren,  Esq. 

Sir, — If  I  were  to  only  acknowledge  your  very  kind  invitation  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  to  be  present  at  the  celebra- 
tion, by  the  city  of  Chariestown  and  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Asso- 
ciation, of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  I 
should  prove  myself  insensible  to  the  honor  conferred  upon  me,  and  to 
the  merit  of  the  occasion.  I  beg  to  assure  you  I  am  insensible  to 
neither. 

A  residence  of  more  than  thirty  years  in  a  territory  and  in  the  wil- 
derness, has  taught  me  the  value  of  the  personal  freedom  we  enjoy 
under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  foundations  upon 
which  American  governments  are  reared :  it  has  also  taught  me  that 
we  are  all  brethren  of  one  country,— citieens  of  one  nation. 
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The  sons  of  the.  patriots  of  Massachusetts  may  notir  be  found  upon 
every  inhabited  part  of  this  continent.  Prom  the  farthest  West  we 
turn  our  eyes  back  to  Bim kkr  Hill,  the  Star  in  the  East,  which  re- 
minds us  of  their  devotion,  and  of  our  duty,  to  liberty  and  to  this  na- 
tion. $  The  monument  which  crowns  its  summit  perpetuates  their  glory ; 
and  every  pure  American  heart  bows  before  it  as. the  altar  of  freedom. 
The  House  being  engaged  with  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  California  into  the  Union,  I  shall  be  unable  to  absent  myself 
from  its  sessions  until  this  question  is  disposed  of;  and  as  this  cannot, 
m  aH  probability,  be  effected  for  several  days,  I  must  beg  of  you  to 
accept  this  as  my  apology  for  declining  the  honor  of  your  invitation. 
Willi  great  respect, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  DUANE  DOTY. 


To  the  Committee  of  Charlestown  and  B.  H.  M.  Association: 

Gentlemen*— For  the  honor  of  your  invitation  to  the  celebration  of 
the  anniversary  on  the  17th  instant,  I  am  under  heartfelt  obligations  to 
you,  though  my  ill  health  compels  me  to  decline  it.  My  heart  and 
soul  will  be  with  you  on  your  Tetc,  and  my  sympathy  in  all  your  grati- 
tude for  the  glorious  ancestors  of  '75. 

Bunker  Hill  battle  waked  all  Americans.  May  it  serve  to  unite  them 
forever.  Most  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Boston,  11th  June,  1850.  SAMUEL  SWETT* 


Boston,  June  10,  1850. 
To  G.  Washington  Wabren,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Com,,  &c, 

Pear  Sir, — Since  my  note  accepting  your  invitation  to  unite  in  tho 
celebration  of  the  75th  anniversary  of  that  memorable  day  which  has 
given  the  city  over  which  you  have  the  honor  to  preside,  a  world-wide 
renown,  a  dispensation  of  Providence  has  called  me  unexpectedly  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  country ,  and  precludes  the  hope  of  my  being  pres- 
ent on  that  occasion. 

But  I  cannot  depart  without  expressing  the  deep  interest  I  feel,  in 
common  with  other  American  citizens,  in  the  event  which  you  are  to 
commemorate ;  an  event  that  opened  the  bloody  drama  of  the  revolu- 
tion, which  has  shaken  the  thrones  of  kings,  changed  the  direction  of 
human  affairs,  and  convulsed  the  world.  It  was  the  prelude  to  the  rev- 
olutions which  have  distinguished  the  history  of  modern  Europe,  and 
10 
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every  succeeding  year  has  carried  oat  Us  result*  upon  a  grander  scale 
and  to  suMkne  issues. 

The  scenes  acted  by  our  lathers,  whom  we  delight  to  honor,  at  Lex- 
ington, Concord,  and  Bunker  Hill,  hare  inspired  oppressed  millions  in 
Prance,  Italy,  Germany,  and  other  nations,  with  a  desire  to  thrpw  off 
the  yoke  of  arbitrary  power. 

I  rejoice  in  your  proposed  celebration,  and,  in  all  others  tending  to 
awaken  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  to  difiuse,  wide  as  the  world,  a 
knowledge  of  those  deeds  of  valor,  and  to.  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
them  to  the  remotest  period  of  time. 

When  I  consider  the  vast  resources,  the  exalted  privileges,  and  the 
high  destiny  of  our  country,  I  desire  that  we  may  prove  ourselves 
worthy  of  our  honored  ancestry,  faithful  to  the  American  Union,  and 
may  transmit,  unimpaired,  to  future  generations,  the  inestimable  bless- 
ing which  we  have  inherited  from  them. 

Permit  me,  dear  sir,  to  offer  for  the  occasion,  the  following  senti- 
ment: 

Btmker  MO—Here  liberty  laid  the  eoraer-stoae  of  her  temple,  and  baptised  it  with  the 
blood  of  bar  tons.  On  the  walls  of  that  tempi©,  let  m  inscribe,  The  American  Union ; 
and  from  its  lofty  dome,  may  the  banner  of  freedom  wave  forever. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  consideration, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

MABSHALL  P.  WILDER. 


New  Yowc,  June  15, 1860. 
G.  Washington  Waeeen,  Mayor,  Chariestown. 

Sie, — I  have  delayed  writing  to  you  in  hopes  I  should  be  able  to 
attend  the  76th  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  on  the  17th 
instant. 

Claimmg^Charlestown  as  the  home  of  my  ancestors  since  l#ft), — 
born  there  irryself<— alAough  a  wanderer  since  1819,— I  anticipated 
the  pleasure  of  being  present  with  my  townsmen  (yet  strangers  to  me) 
on  that  day.  But  circumstanoes  compel  me  to  be  in  Washington  next 
week.    Allow  me,  therefore,  to  offer : 

CAarfcftotoa— Although  a  stranger  there,  my  memory  ever  hovers  over  the  place  of  my 
birth. 

I  am,  air,  with  much  respect, 

THOMAS  O.  LASKIN. 
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Wobobstu,  June  17,  1850. 
Hon.  6.  Washington  Ware**,  Chairman  of  Com.,  czc.  . 

Dear  Sir, — I  gseatiy  ragret<  to  find  myself  denied,  by  the  state  of 
my  health,  the  gratification  which  I  had  anticipated,  of  attending  the 
commemorative  celebration  of  the  "  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,"  at  Charles- 
town,  this  day ; — but  every  sentiment  of  my  heart  will  be  with  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  festival.  I  pray  tarae  to  offer  a  thought,  to 
occupy  any  .vacant  moment  which  may  not  .be  more  appropriately 
filkd: 

TStfwtmre  cot&kts  *md  trmmphs  of  mur  <*M*tJ*y— like  the  Battle  of  Banker  Hffl,  may 
they  ever  be  for  freedom  and  the  rights  of  aaa,  and  receive  the  sympathies  of  hamaaily,  and, 
the  plaudits  of  the  civilized  world. 


I  am,  sir,  most  respectfully,  and  with  a  grateful  sense  of.  obligation 
for  the  honor  of  the  invitation  by  the  committee,  their  and  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

LEVI  LINCOLN. 


[From  Commodore  Smith,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Docks  and  Yards,  Navy  Department] 

Washington,  June  15th,  1850. 
Gentlemen, — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  invitation  in 
behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  the  city  of  Charlestown 
and  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,  to  attend  the  celebration 
of  the  seventy-fifth .  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  on  the 
17th  inst,  and  regret  that  my  public  duties  will  deprive  me  of  the 
pleasure  of  being  present  and  uniting  in  the  ceremonies  contemplated 
on  this  interesting  and  patriotic  occasion. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  SMTH. 
To  Messrs,  G.  Washington  Wabrzn,  Chairman,  and  W* . 
W.  Whbildov,  Secretary,  Jfcc.,  Sec,  Charlestown,  Mass. 


Boston,  June  18, 1850. 
To  O.  Washington  Wasebn,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Com.,  czc. 

Sir, — I  have  received  the  invitation  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to 
send  me  for  the  celebration  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  It  is  not  probable  that  I  shall  )>e  here  on  that 
day,  and  if  I  am,  it  will  be  because  1  am  detained  by  engagements 
that  will  prevent  me  tVstn  joining  in  your  celebration,— a  circumstance 
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which  I  much  regret,  as  I  have  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  this 
anniversary  and  always  shall. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your*  obedient  servant, 

GEO.^TICKNOR, 


The  day  was  closed  by  the  roaring  of  artillery  and  the  ringing  of 
bells,  and  during  the  evening  bands  of  music  played  in  the  City  square 
and  Winthrop  square.  Business  was  generally  suspended  in  Charles- 
town,  and  the » stores  of  the  merchants  in  Boston  were  closed,  as  we're 
also  the  principal  stores  on  the  great  thoroughfares. ' 

The  day  passed  off  in  a  highly  satisfactory  'manner,  Vith  no  acci- 
dent, that  we  could  learn,  to  mar  the  festivities  of  the  occasion ;  and 
the  arrangements  reflect  credit  upon  those  gentlemen  having  them  in  ' 
charge. 

In  the  evening,  in  various  parts  of  the  city  of  Charlestown,  buildings 
were  brilliantly  illuminated.  Among  the  most  prominent  .of  these  was 
Waeeen  Hall.  The  beautiful  arch  before  Warren  Engine  Com- 
pany's house,  was  also  illuminated,  and  presented  a  fine  appearance. 
In  addition  to  the  inscription  mentioned  above,  were  the  following  :— 
"We  revere  the  name  of  Warren,*1 — and  "Battle,  of  Bunker  Hill, 
June  17,  1775."  '      !     '  '   ' 

There  is  in  the  celebration  of  these  patriotic  days  in  Massachusetts, 
— the  19th  of  April,  17th  of  June\  and  4th  of  Julyt— if  the  people  will 
but  see  it,  a  higher  object  than  the  desire  for  a  mere  holiday  and  fes- 
tival. They  are  not  lost  either  upon  our  own  people  or  the  country. 
They  tend  to  awaken  the  dormant  patriotism  of  all  those  who  partici- 
pate in  them  or  read  the  tletails  of  them, — and  confirm  to  the  whole 
country  the  truth  of  what  Gen.  Taylor  has  lately  said  of  the  people  of 
the  good  old  Bay  State :  "  Sir,  I  love  Massachusetts  men — they  are 
what  their  fathers  were  in  1776.  They  will  always  support  the  Con- 
stitution." The  influence  of  these  celebrations, — nowhere  else  so  " 
common  and  so  generally  participated  in  as  in  Massachusetts,— is 
good,  and  is  felt  all  over  the  country,  and  this  influence,  it  will  not  be 
doubted,  was  never  more  needed  than  at  this  time.' 

There  are  other  considerations,  which,  we  apprehend,  are  also  much 
unheeded  by  our  active  business  men  and  others,  who  give  little  or  no 
thought  to  the  subject,  viz.,  the  various  productions  to  which  the  oc- 
casion gives  birth,  in  calling  forth  the  efforts  of  some  of  our  ablest 
men.    These  are  often  of  great  value,  and  many  of  them  will  be 
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ranked  among  the  classics  of  our  lime.  We  leave  this  matter  to  tlie 
route  mptation  of  oar  .readers.  The  76th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  has  been  celebrated  in  a  becoming  manner,  and  by  a 
ljreat  body  of  people,  without  violation  of  law,  order,  or  propriety, 
and  it  will  long  be  remembered  as  an  occasion  of  interest  in  the  his- 
lory  of  this  city  and  of  the  Monument  Association* 


Charlestown,  June  22;  I860. 
At  a. meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  17th  insL,  held  this  day,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Bunker  Hill   Monument  Association 

and  of  the  City  of  Charlestown  be^presented  by  the  chairman,  to  the 

Hon.  William  Ballard  Preston,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  the 
permission  to  use  the  ship-house  for  the  public  exercises  of  the  day  ; 
by  means  of  which  courtesy,  tlie  largest  audience  that  was  probably 
ever  assembled  in  any  building  in  this  country,  were  able  to  hear  the 
eloquent  oration  there  delivered,  and  to  testify  their  interest  in  the 
memorable  occasion : 

To  Com-  John  Downes  and  the  other  officers,  and  the  men  con- 
nected with  the  Navy  Yard*  for  fchu  very  valuable  assistance  rendered 
by  them  respectively,  in  the  preparation  of  the  ship^house  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  immense  audience  which  was  assembled  on  ihnt 
day  : 

To  Gen,  Joseph  F.  Boyd  for  the  very  beautiful  and  appropriate 
manner  in  which  the  ship-house  was  decorated  : 

To  Col.  Isaac  H,  Weight  for  the  very  efficient  and  highly  accept- 
able manner  in  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  Chief  Marshal,  and 
tor  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  his  aids  and  assistants  : 

To  Maj.  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Edbtands  for  the  highly  acceptable 
and  successful  manner  in  which  he  organized  and  took  the  direction 
r>f  the  mil  nary  escort : 

To  Col.  Joseph  Andrews  and  the  other  field  officers  under  him, 
In  command  of  the  military  escort,  and  also  to  the  several  volunteer 
corps  who  joined  in  the  escort,  and  whose  fine  soldier-Iilce  appearance 
added  much  to  the  eclat  of  the  celebration. 

WM,  W.  WHEILDON,  Secbbtaby. 
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OP  THE 


HON    EDWARD  EVERETT, 


AT  THE 


AniTersary  #f  the  A^ericaa  Cttauxatfoi  Steiety, 

JANUARY  18,  1853. 


Mb.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Colonization  Society  : 

It  was  my  intention,  when  I  was  requested  some  weeks  ago  to  take  a 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  this  evening,  to  give  to  the  subject  of  the  Colo- 
nization Society  and  its  operations  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  most  thorough 
examination  in  my  power,  in  all  its  bearings ;  considering  that,  whether  we 
look  to  the  condition  of  this  country  or  the  interests  of  Africa,  no  more 
important  object  could  engage  our  attention.  But  during  almost  the  whole 
of  the  interval  that  has  since  elapsed,  my  time  and  my  thoughts  have  been 
so  entirely  taken  up  and  preoccupied,  that  it  has  been  altogether  out  of  my 
power  to  give  more  than  the  hastiest  preparation  to  the  part  which  I  am  to 
take  in  this  evening's  proceedings.  I  am  therefore  obliged  to  throw  myself 
upon  the  indulgence  of  this  audience,  with  such  a  hasty  view  of  the  subject 
as  I  have  been  alone  able  to  take. 

The  Colonization  Society  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
unmerited  odium,  of  much  equally  unmerited  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  community,  and  to  have  received  that  attention  which 
it  so  well  deserves,  from  but  very  few.  We  regard  it  now  only  in  its 
infancy.  All  that  we  see  in  this  country  is  the  quiet  operation  of  a  private 
association,  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  without  ostentation,  without 
eclat ;  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa  there  is  nothing  to  attract  our  attention 
but  a  small  settlement,  the  germ  of  a  Republic,  which,  however  prosperous, 
is  but  still  in  its  infancy. 

But  before  we  deride  even  these  small  beginnings— before  we  make  up 
our  minds  that  the  most  important  futurities  are  not  wrapped  up  in  them, 
even  as  the  spreading  oak  is  wrapped  up  in  the  small  acorn  which  we  can 
hold  in  our  fingers,  we  should  do  well  to  recollect  the  first  twenty-five  oi> 
thirty  years  of  the  settlement  at  Jamestown,  in  your  State,  Mr.  President, 


the  parent  of  Virginia.  We  should  do  well  to  remember  the  history  of  that 
dreadful  winter  at  Plymouth,  when  more  than  half  the  Mayflower's  little 
company  were  laid  beneath  the  sod,  and  that  sod  smoothed  over  for  fear  the 
native  savage  would  come  and  count  the  number  of  the  graves.  I  think,  if 
you  look  to  what  has  been  done  in  Liberia  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
you  will  find  that  it  compares  favorably  with  the  roost  and  the  best  that  was 
done  in  Virginia  or  in  Plymouth  during  the  same  period.  These  seem  to 
me  to  be  reasons  why  we  should  not  look  with  too  much  distrust  at  the 
small  beginnings  that  have  been  made. 

Gentlemen,  the  foundation  of  this  Society  was  laid  in  a  great  political 
and  moral  necessity.  The  measures  which  were  taken  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  naturally  led  to  the  capture  of  slave-ships ;  and  the  ques- 
tion immediately  arose,  what  should  be  done  with  the  victims  that  were 
rescued  from  them.  It  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  returned  to  Africa. 
They  could  not,  each  and  all,  be  sent  to  their  native  villages.  They  had 
been  collected  from  the  whole  interior  of  that  country,  many  of  them  two 
thousand  miles  in  the  interior,  and  it  was  out  of  the  question  that  they 
should  immediately  be  sent  to  their  homes.  If  they  had  been  placed  upon 
the  coast,  in  a  body,  at  any  of  the  usual  points  of  resort,  the  result  would 
have  been  to  throw  them  at  once  back  again  into  the  grasp  of  the  native 
chiefs  who  are  the  principal  agents  of  the  slave  trade.  It  was,  therefore, 
absolutely  necessary,  if  the  course  of  measures  undertaken  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade  was  to  be  pursued,  that  some'  colony  should  be 
founded,  under  the  name  and  influence  and  patronage  of  a  powerful  Euro- 
pean or  American  State,  where  these  poor  victims  should  be  placed  at  once, 
safely  protected,  supplied  with  necessary  provisions  of  all  kinds,  civilized  if 
possible,  and  by  degrees  enabled  to  find  their  way  back  to  their  native  vil- 
lages, which  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  both  from  the  English  and  American 
Colony,  have  from  time  to  time  done ;  as  we  know,  in  fact,  that  they  have. 

This,  as  I  understand  it,  was  one  of  the  first  ideas  that  gave  origin  to  this 
Society,  and,  as  I  said  before,  it  was  a  political  and  moral  necessity.  Then 
came  the  kindred  object,  which  was  more  important,  because  applicable  to  a 
much  larger  number  of  persons,  of  providing  a  suitable  home  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  free  colored  population  of  this  country  that  were  desirous  of 
emigrating  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  This,  at  first,  as  I  understand,  for  it 
was  before  my  day,  was  an  object  that  approved  itself  almost  universally 
throughout  the  country,  to  the  South  as  well  as  to  the  North,  to  the  white 
as  well  as  to  the  colored  population.  Every  body  seemed  to  think  at  first 
that  this  was  a  practicable,  desirable,  and  most  praiseworthy  object.  By 
degrees,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  jealousies  crept  in ;  prejudices,  for  so  I  most 
account  them,  arose;  and  in  process  of  time,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  this 
Society  has  become,  I  must  say,  intensely  unpopular  with  a  large  class  of 
the  colored  population,  whose  interests  and  welfare  were  some  of  the  prime 
objects  of  its  foundation. 

I  will  not  undertake,  on  this  occasion,  to  discuss  the  foundation  of  these 
prejudices.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  those,  as  they  are  called,  oppressive  laws, 
and  that  still  more  oppressive  public  sentiment  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
which  render  the  condition  of  the  colored  population,  in  every  part  of  the 
Union,  one  of  disability,  discouragement,  and  hardship.  In  order  to  meet 
the  objection  to  the  operation  of  the  Society  which  arises  from  the  statement 
that  it  tends  to  co-operate  with  and  to  strengthen  these  oppressive  laws  and 
this  oppressive  public  sentiment,  I  will,  for  argument's  sake,  take  it  for 
granted  that  this  legislation  and  this  sentiment  are  correctly  thus  character- 
ized ;  that  they  are  as  oppressive,  cruel  and  tyrannical,  as  they  are  declared 
to  be. 

Taking  this  for  granted,  I  ask,  in  the  dame  of  common  senee,  in  the 


name  of  hdmanitjr,  does  this  state  of  things  furnish  any  reason  why  the  free 
colored  population  of  the  country  should  be  discouraged  from  leaving  a  state 
of  things  like  this,  and  going  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  a  continent  of  their 
own,  where  no  such  legislation,  where  no  such  unfriendly  public  sentiment 
would  exist ;  a  great  and  fertile  land,  a  land  that  is  inviting  them  to  come 
and  take  possession  of  it,  and  in  various  parts  of  which  there  is  everything 
that  can  attract  and  reward  the  industry  of  man  t  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
objection  which  is  urged  to  the  Society,  that  it  co-operates  with  that  oppres- 
sive state  of  things  here,  furnishes  the  very  strongest  reason  in  favor  of  the 
emigration.  Let  us  take  a  parallel  case.  Suppose  any  one  had  gone  among 
that  little  company  of  persecuted  Christians  in  England,  in  the  year  16089 
who  afterwards  beeame  the  pilgrim  church  of  Mr.  Robinson  at  Leyden ;  or 
suppose  any  one  had  gone  in  1630  to  the  more  important  company  of  Gov. 
Winthrop,  the  great  founder  of  Massachusetts ;  had  tried  to  excite  their  feel- 
ings against  the  projected  emigration ;  had  told  them  that  England  belonged  to 
them  as  much  as  it  did  to  their  oppressors;  had  led  them  to  stand  upon  their 
rights,  and  if  necessary,  bleed  and  die  for  them  ;  had  depicted  the  hardships 
and  sufferings  of  the  passage ;  had  painted  in  the  darkest  colors,  the  terrors 
of  the  wilderness  into  which  they  were  about  to  venture ;  would  that  have 
been  true  friendship,  would  it  have  been  kindness,  would  it  have  been 
humanity?  Or,  to  come  nearer  home,  suppose  at  the  present  day  one 
should  go  into  Ireland,  or  France,  or  Switzerland,  or  Germany,  or  Norway, 
or  any  of  the  countries  from  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  in  a 
depressed,  destitute  and  unhappy  condition,  are  emigrating  to  the  United 
States,  to  find  a  refuge,  a  home,  a  social  position  and  employment ;  suppose 
some  one  should  go  to  them  and  try  to  stimulate  a  morbid  patriotism,  a 
bitter  nationality,  telling  them  the  country  where  they  were  born  belonged 
as  much  to  them  as  to  the  more  favored  classes,  inducing  them  to  stay 
where  they  were  born,  telling  them  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  would 
get  employment  in  the  new  country,  talking  of  the  expenses,  the  diseases, 
the  hardships  of  the  poor  emigrant,  and  in  this  way  endeavor  to  deter  them 
from  this  great  adventure,  which  is  to  end  in  procuring  a  home  and  a  posi- 
tion in  the  world  and  an  education  for  themselves  and  their  children ;  would 
this  be  friendship,  would  this  be  kindness,  would  this  be  humanity  1  But 
these  are  the  appeals  which  are  made  to  the  free  colored  population  of  this 
country ;  and  it  is  by  appeals  like  these  that  the  Society  and  the  colony  have 
become,  as  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  believe  is  the  case,  highly  unpopular  among 
them. 

But  I  must  hasten  on  from  this  object  of  providing  a  home  for  the  free 
colored  population  who  wish  to  emigrate,  to  another,  which  was  a  very  con- 
siderable and  leading  object  with  the  founders  of  this  Society,  and  that  is, 
the  suppression  of  the  foreign  slave  trade.  It  is  grievous  to  reflect,  it  is  one 
of  the  darkest  things  that  we  read  of  in  history,  that  contemporaneously 
with  the  discovery  of  this  continent,  and  mainly  from  mistaken  humanity 
towards  its  natives,  the  whole  western  coast  of  Africa  was  thrown  open  to 
that  desolating  traffic,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  had  been  carried  on 
from  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Nile,  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
shores  of  Eastern  Africa.  It  is  still  more  painful  to  reflect  that  it  was  pre- 
cisely at  the  period  when  the  best  culture  of  modern  Europe  was  moving 
rapidly  towards  its  perfection,  that  the  intercourse  of  Africa  with  Europe, 
instead  of  proving  a  blessing,  proved  a  curse.  Have  you  well  considered, 
Mr.  President,  that  it  was  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  and  Spenser,  and 
Hooker,  and  Bacon,  and  other  bright  suns  in  the  Armament  of  the  glory  of 
England,  that  her  navigators  first  began  to  go  forth,  and  as  if  in  derision,  in 
vessels  bearing  the  venerable  names  of  "  The  Solomon  "  and  "  The  Jesus," 
to  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  tear  away  its  wretched  natives  into  a  state  of  bond- 


age  T  It  was  at  the  very  time  when,  in  England  and  France,  the  last  vestiges 
of  the  feed  a]  system  were  breaking  down,  when  private  war  was  pat  an  end 
to,  and  men  began  to  venture  out  from  the  walled  towns  and  dwell  in  safety 
in  the  open  country,  and  to  traverse  the  high  roads  without  fear ;  it  was  then 
that  these  most  polished  nations  began  to  enter  into  competition  with  each 
other,  which  should  monopolize  that  cruel  traffic,  the  African  slave  trade, 
the  principal  agency  of  which  was,  to  stir  up  a  system  of  universal  hostility, 
not  merely  between  nation  and  nation,  but  between  tribe  and  tribe,  clan 
and  clan,  family  and  family,  and  oflen  between  members  of  the  same  house- 
hold ;  for,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  is  no  unprecedented  thing  for  these  poor 
creatures  to  sell  their  wives  and  children  to  the  slave  trader. 

In  this  way  the  whole  Western  coast  of  Africa  became,  like  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  coast  before,  one  general  mart  for  the  slave  trade.  This  lasted 
for  three  hundred  years.  At  length  the  public  sentiment  of  the  world,  in 
Europe  and  America,  was  awakened.  Several  of  the  colonial  assemblies  in 
this  country  passed  acts  inhibiting  the  slave  trade ;  but  they  were  uniformly 
negatived  by  the  Crown.  The  Continental  Congress,  in  1776,  denounced 
the  traffic.  The  Federal  Convention,  in  17S9,  fixed  a  prospective  period  for 
its  abolition  in  this  country.  The  example  was  followed  by  the  States  of 
Europe.  At  the  present  day,  every  Christian  and  several  of  the  Moham- 
medan powers  have  forbidden  it.  Yet  it  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  some 
authorities  say  that  the  number  of  slaves  taken  from  Africa  has  not  materi- 
ally diminished ;  but  I  hope  this  is  not  true.  This  state  of  facts  has  led 
several  persons,  most  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  traffic,  to  devise  some 
new  system,  some  new  agency ;  and  all  agree— there  is  not  a  dissenting 
voice  on  that  point— that  the  most  effectual,  and  in  fact  the  only  substitute, 
is  the  establishment  of  colonies.  Wherever  a  colony  is  established  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  under  the  direction  of  a  Christian  power  in  Europe  or 
America,  there  the  slave  trade  disappears ;  not  merely  from  the  coast  of  the 
colony,  but  from  the  whole  interior  of  the  country  which  had  found  an  outlet 
at  any  point  on  that  coast.  In  this  way,  from  the  most  northern  extremity  of 
the  French  and  English  colonies  down  to  the  most  southern  limit  of  the 
American  settlements,  the  slave  trade  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  last 
slave  mart  in  that  region,  the  Gallinas,  has  within  a  short  time,  I  believe, 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  American  colony  of  Liberia.  Now, 
along  that  whole  line  of  coast,  and  throughout  the  whole  interior  connected 
with  it, — a  line  of  coast,  as  I  believe,  not  less  than  that  from  Maine  to 
Georgia, — from  every  port  and  every  harbor  of  which  the  foreign  slave  trade 
was  carried  on  within  the  memory  of  man,  it  has  entirely  disappeared. 
What  congresses  of  sovereigns  at  Vienna  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  could  not  do, 
what  squadrons  of  war  steamers  cruising  along  the  coast  could  not  achieve, 
what  quintuple  treaties  among  the  powers  of  Europe  could  not  effect  by  the 
arts  of  diplomacy,  has  been  done  by  these  poor  little  colonies,  one  of  which 
at  least,  that  of  Liberia,  has,  in  latter  times,  been,  almost  without  the  recog- 
nition of  this  government,  struggling  into  permanence  by  the  resources 
furnished  by  private  benevolence.  I  ask,  what  earthly  object  of  this  kind 
more  meritorious  than  this  can  be  named  ?  And  what  career  is  there 
opened  to  any  colored  man  in  Europe  or  America,  more  praiseworthy,  more 
inviting  than  this,  to  form,  as  it  were,  in  his  own  person,  a  portion  of  that 
living  cordon  stretching  along  the  coast  and  barring  its  whole  extent  from 
the  approaches  of  this  traffic  ? 

But  even  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  all  important  as  it  is,  is  but 
auxiliary  to  another  ulterior  object,  of  still  more  commanding  importance ; 
and  that  is,  the  civilization  of  Africa.  The  condition  of  Africa  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  With  an  extent  nearly  three  times  as 
great  as  that  of  Europe,  its  known  portions  of  great  fertility,  teeming  with 


animal  and  vegetable  life,  traversed  by  magnificent  chains  of  mountains, 
East  and  West,  North  and  South,  whose  slopes  send  down  the  tributaries  of 
some  of  the  noblest  rivers  in  the  world ;  connecting  on  the  North,  by  the 
Mediterranean,  with  the  ancient  and  modern  culture  of  Europe ;  projecting 
on  the  West  far  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  that  great  highway  of  the  world's 
civilization ;  running  on  the  South-east  into  a  near  proximity  to  our  own 
South  American  continent ;  open  on  the  East  to  the  trade  of  India ;  and  on 
the  North-east,  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile,  locked  closely  into  the  Asiatic 
continent ; — one  would  have  thought  that  with  all  these  natural  endowments, 
with  this  noble  geographical  position,  Africa  was  destined  to  be  the  empo- 
rium, the  garden  of  the  globe.  Man,  alone,  in  this  unhappy  continent,  has 
dropped  so  far  into  arrears  in  the  great  march  of  humanity,  behind  the  other 
portions  of  the  human  family,  that  the  question  has  at  length  been  started 
whether  he  does  not  labor  under  some  incurable,  natural  inferiority.  In 
this,  for  myself,  I  have  no  belief  whatever. 

I  do  not  deny  that  among  the  numerous  races  in  the  African  continent,  as 
among  the  numerous  races  in  all  the  other  continents,  there  are  great  diver- 
sities, from  the  politic  and  warlike  tribes  upon  the  central  plateau,  to  the 
broken  down  hordes  on  the  slave  coast,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Congo,  and 
the  squalid,  half-human  Hottentot.  But  do  you  think  the  difference  is  any 
greater  between  them  than  it  is  between  the  Laplander,  the  Gipsy,  the 
Calmuc,  and  the  proudest  and  brightest  specimens  of  humanity  in  Europe 
or  America  1     I  think  not. 

What  then  can  be  the  cause  of  the  continued  uncivilization  of  Africa  T 
Without  attempting  presumptuously  to  pry  into  the  mysteries  of  Providence, 
I  think  that  adequate  causes  can  be  found  in  some  historical  and  geographi- 
cal circumstances.  It  seems  a  law  of  human  progress,  which,  however  diffi- 
cult to  explain,  is  too  well  sustained  by  facts  to  be  doubted,  that  in  the  first 
advances  out  of  barbarism  into  civilization,  the  first  impulses  and  guidances 
must  come  from  abroad.  This,  of  course,  leaves  untouched  the  great  mys- 
tery, who  could  have  made  a  beginning ;  but  still,  as  far  back  as  history  or  tra- 
dition runs,  we  do  find  that  the  first  guidance  and  impulse  came  from  abroad. 
From  Egypt  and  Syria  the  germs  of  improvement  were  brought  to  Greece, 
from  Greece  to  Rome,  from  Rome  to  the  North  and  West  of  Europe,  from 
Europe  to  America ;  and  they  are  now  speeding  on  from  us  to  the  farthest 
West,  until  at  length  it  shall  meet  the  East  again.  To  what  extent  the  abo- 
riginal element  shall  be  borne  down  and  overpowered  by  the  foreign  influ- 
ences, or  enter  into  kindly  combination  with  them,  depends  upon  the  moral 
and  intellectual  development  of  both  parties.  There  may  be  such  aptitude 
for  improvement,  or  the  disparity  between  the  native  and  foreign  race  may 
be  so  small,  that  a  kindly  combination  will  at  once  take  place.  This  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  ancient  Grecian  tribes  in  reference 
to  the  emigrants  from  Egypt  and  the  East.  Or  the  inaptitude  may  be  so 
great,  and  the  disparity  between  the  natives  and  the  foreigners  may  be  so 
wide,  that  no  such  kindly  union  can  take  place.  This  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  case  with  the  natives  of  our  own  continent,  who  are  slowly 
aud  silently  retiring  before  the  inroads  of  a  foreign  influence. 

Now  in  reference  to  this  law  of  social  progress,  there  have  been  in  Africa 
two  most  unfortunate  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  other  branches 
of  the  human  family  that  have  had  the  start  of  Africa  in  civilization,  have, 
from  the  very  dawn  of  history,  been  concerned  in  the  slave  trade,  so  that 
intercourse  with  foreigners,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  mutual  improve- 
ment to  both  parties,  particularly  to  the  weaker,  has,  in  the  case  of  Africa, 
only  tended  to  sink  them  deeper  into  barbarism  and  degeneracy  of  every 
kind.  This  has  been  one  difficulty.  Another  is  the  climate— this  vast 
equatorial  expanse — this  aggregate  of  land  between  the  tropics,  greater  than 


in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  globe  together ;  her  fervid,  vertical  sun,  burning 
down  upon  the  rank  vegetation  of  her  fertile  plains,  and  rendering  her 
shores  and  water-courses  pestiferous  to  a  foreign  constitution.  This  circum- 
stance also  seems  to  shut  Africa  out  from  the  approaches  of  civilization 
through  the  usual  channels.  The  ordinary  inducements  of  gain  are  too 
weak  to  tempt  the  merchant  to  those  feverous  shores.  Nothing  but  a  taste 
for  adventure  approaching  to  mania,  attracts  the  traveler ;  and  when  Chris- 
tian benevolence  allures  the  devoted  missionary  to  this  field  of  labor,  it  lures 
him  too  often  to  his  doom. 

By  this  combination  of  influences,  Africa  seems  to  have  been  shut  out 
from  the  beginning  from  all  those  benefits  that  otherwise  result  from  foreign 
intercourse.  But  now,  mark  and  reverence  the  providence  of  God,  educing 
out  of  these  disadvantages  of  climate,  (disadvantages  as  we  consider  them,) 
and  out  of  this  colossal  moral  wrong — the  foreign  slave  trade— educing  out 
of  these  seemingly  hopeless  elements  of  physical  and  moral  evil,  after  long 
cycles  of  crime  and  suffering,  of  violence  and  retribution,  such  as  history 
no  where  else  can  parallel — educing,  I  say,  from  these  almost  hopeless  ele- 
ments, by  the  blessed  alchemy  of  Christian  love,  the  ultimate  means  of  the 
regeneration  of  Africa. 

The  conscience  of  the  Christian  world  at  last  was  roused ;  an  end,  it  was 
determined,  should  be  put  to  the  foreign  slave  trade,  but  not  till  it  had  con- 
veyed six  millions  of  the  children  and  descendants  of  Africa  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  of  whom  about  one  and  a  half  millions  have  passed  into  a  state 
of  freedom  ;  though  born  and  educated,  no  doubt,  under  circumstances  un- 
favorable for  moral  or  intellectual  progress,  sharing  in  the  main  the  bless- 
ings and  the  lights  of  our  common  Christian  civilization,  and  proving 
themselves,  in  the  example  of  the  Liberian  colony,  amply  qualified  to  be  the 
medium  of  conveying  these  blessings  to  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

Thus  you  see,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  work  is  ready  to  commence, 
the  instruments  are  prepared.  Do  I  err  in  supposing  that  the  same  august 
Providence  which  has  arranged,  or  has  permitted,  the  mysterious  sequence 
of  events  to  which  I  have  referred,  has  also  called  out  and  is  inviting  those 
chosen  agents  to  enter  upon  the  work  ?  Everything  else  has  been  tried,  and 
failed.  Commercial  adventure,  on  the  part  of  individuals,  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful; strength,  courage,  endurance,  almost  superhuman,  have  failed; 
well  appointed  expeditions,  fitted  out  under  the  auspices  of  powerful  asso- 
ciations and  powerful  governments,  have  ended  in  the  most  calamitous 
failure ;  and  it  has  been  proved  at  last,  by  all  this  experience,  that  the  white 
race,  of  itself,  cannot  civilize  Africa. 

Sir,  when  that  most  noble  expedition,  I  think  in  1841,  was  fitted  out, 
under  the  highest  auspices  in  England,  to  found  an  agricultural  colony  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Niger  and  the  Chad,  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
white  persons  that  formed  a  part  of  it,  every  man  sickened,  and  all  but 
three  or  four  died.  On  the  other  hand,  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  colored 
men,  that  formed  part  of  the  expedition,  only  three  or  four  sickened,  and 
they  were  men  who  had  passed  some  years  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
Europe,  and  not  one  died.  I  think  that  fact,  in  reference  to  the  civilization 
of  Africa,  is  worth,  I  had  almost  said,  all  the  treasure  and  all  the  suffering 
of  that  ill-fated  expedition. 

Sir,  you  cannot  civilize  Africa, — you  Caucasian,  you  proud  white  man, 
you  all-boasting,  all-daring  Anglo-Saxon, — you  cannot  do  this  work.  You 
have  subjugated  Europe  ;  the  native  races  of  this  country  are  melting  before 
you,  as  the  untimely  snows  of  April  beneath  a  vernal  sun  ;  you  have  pos- 
sessed yourselves  of  India;  you  threaten  China  and  Japan;  the  farthest  isles 
of  the  Pacific  are  not  distant  enough  to  escape  your  grasp,  or  insignificant 
enough  to  elude  your  notice;  but  this  great  Central  Africa  lies  at  your 


cloors,  and  defies  your  power.  Your  war  steamers  and  your  squadrons  may 
range  along  the  coast ;  bat  neither  on  the  errands  of  peace,  nor  on  the 
errands  of  war,  can  you  penetrate  into  and  long  keep  the  interior.  The 
God  of  nature,  for  purposes  inscrutable,  but  no  doubt  to  be  reconciled  with 
his  wisdom  and  goodness,  has  drawn  a  cordon  across  the  chief  inlets,  that 
you  cannot  pass.  You  may  hover  on  the  coast,  but  woe  to  you  if  you 
attempt  to  make  a  permanent  lodgment  in  the  interior.  Their  poor  mud- 
built  villages  will  oppose  no  resistance  to  your  arms ;  but  death  sits  portress 
at  their  undefended  gates.  Yellow  fe?ers,  and  blue  plagues,  and  intermit- 
tent poisons,  that  you  can  see  as  well  as  feel,  hover  in  the  air.  If  you 
attempt  to  go  up  the  rivers,  pestilence  shoots  from  the  mangroves  that  fringe 
their  noble  banks ;  and  the  all-glorious  sun,  that  kindles  everything  else  into 
life  and  power,  darts  down  disease  and  death  into  your  languid  frame.  No, 
no,  Anglo-Saxon,  this  is  no  part  of  your  vocation.  You  may  direct  the 
way,  you  may  survey  the  coast,  you  may  point  your  finger  into  the  interior ; 
but  you  must  leave  it  to  others  to  go  and  abide  there.  The  God  of  nature, 
in  another  branch  of  his  family,  has  chosen  out  the  instruments  of  this 
great  work— descendants  of  the  torrid  clime,  children  of  the  burning  verti- 
cal sun — and  fitted  them,  by  centuries  of  stern  discipline,  for  this  most  noble 
work — 

From  foreign  realms  and  lands  remote, 

Supported  by  His  care, 
They  pass  unharmed  through  burning  climes, 

And  breathe  the  tainted  air. 

Sir,  I  believe  that  Africa  will  be  civilized,  and  civilized  by  the  descendants 
of  those  who  were  torn  from  the  land.  I  believe  it,  because  I  will  not  think 
that  this  great  fertile  continent  is  to  be  forever  left  waste.  I  believe  it, 
because  I  see  no  other  agency  fully  competent  to  the  work.  I  believe  it, 
because  I  see  in  this  agency  a  most  wonderful  adaptation. 

But  doubts  are  entertained  of  the  practicability  of  effecting  this  object 
by  the  instrumentality  that  I  have  indicated.  They  are  founded,  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  supposed  incapacity  of  the  free  colored  population  of  this 
country  and  the  West  Indies  to  take  up  and  carry  on  such  a  work ;  and 
also  on  the  supposed  degradation,  and,  if  I  may  use  such  a  word,  unim prova- 
bility of  the  native  African  races,  which  is  presumed  to  be  so  great  as  to 
bid  defiance  to  any  such  operation. 

Now,  I  think  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  the  colored  population  of  this 
country  and  the  West  Indies,  to  argue  from  what  they  have  done  under 
present  circumstances,  to  what  they  might  effect  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  all  things  considered,  that  they 
have  done  quite  as  well  as  could  be  expected  ;  that  they  have  done  as  well 
as  persons  of  European  or  Anglo-American  origin  would  have  done  after 
three  centuries  of  similar  depression  and  hardship.  You  will  recollect,  sir, 
that  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  valuable  work,  called  the  "  Notes  on  Virginia," 
states  in  strong  language  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  the  colored  race.  I 
have  always  thought  that  it  ought  to  have  led  Mr.  Jefferson  to  hesitate  a 
little  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion,  when  he  recollected  that  in  the 
very  same  work  be  was  obliged  to  defend  the  Anglo-American  race,  to 
which  he  himself,  and  to  which  so  many  of  us  belong,  against  the  very 
same  imputation,  brought  by  an  ingenious  French  writer,  the  Abbe  Raynal, 
whose  opinions  were  shared  by  all  the  school  of  philosophers  to  which  he 
belonged.  Why,  it  is  but  a  very  few  years — I  do  not  know  that  the  time 
has  now  ceased — when  we  Anglo-Americans  were  spoken  of  by  our  brethren 
beyond  the  water,  as  a  poor,  degenerate,  almost  semi-barbarous  race.  In 
the  liberal  journals  of  England,  within  thirty  years,  the  question  has  been 
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contemptuously  asked,  in  reference  to  the  nati?e  country  of  Franklin,  and 
Washington,  and  Adams,  and  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  and  Marshall ;  of 
Irving,  Prescott,  Bancroft,  Ticknor,  Bryant,  and  Cooper,  Longfellow,  and 
Hawthorne,  and  hosts  of  others :  "  Who  reads  an  American  book  ?  "  It 
seems  to  me,  in  view  of  facts  like  this,  we  ought  to  be  a  little  cautious  how 
we  leap  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  free  colored  African  race  is  necessarily  in 
a  condition  of  hopeless  inferiority. 

Then  in  reference  to  the  other  difficulty,  about  the  unimprovability  of  the 
African.  It  is  said  that  the  Africans  alone,  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
human  family,  have  never  been  able  to  rise  out  of  barbarism.  Sir,  I  do  not 
know  that.  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  knows  it.  An  impenetrable  cloud 
hangs  over  the  early  history  of  mankind  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  We 
well  know,  in  reference  to  the  whole  North  and  West  of  Europe,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  South  of  Europe,  that  it  was  utterly  barbarous  until  the 
light  of  the  Roman  civilization  shone  in  upon  it,  and  in  comparatively 
recent  times.  We  also  know,  that  in  very  early  times,  one  of  the  native 
African  races,  I  mean  the  Egyptians,  attained  a  high  degree  of  culture. 
They  were  the  parents  of  all  the  arts  of  Greece,  and  through  them  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  Egyptians  were  a  colored  race.  They  did  not  belong 
to  the  negro  type ;  but  still  they  were  purely  a  colored  race,  and,  if  we 
should  judge  from  their  present  condition,  as  unimprovable  as  any  of  the 
tribes  of  Central  Africa.  Yet  we  find  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the 
massive  monuments  of  their  cheerless  culture,  that  have  braved  the  storms 
of  time  more  successfully  than  the  more  graceful  structures  of  Rome  and  of 
Greece. 

It  is  true  that  some  nations  who  have  emerged  from  barbarism  at  a  later 
period,  have  attained  the  precedence  over  Africa,  and  have  kept  it  to  the 
present  day ;  but  I  am  not  willing  to  believe  that  this  arises  from  causes  so 
fixed  and  permanent  in  their  nature,  that  no  reversal,  at  no  length  of  time, 
is  to  be  hoped  from  their  operation.  We  are  led  into  error  by  contemplating 
things  too  much  in  the  gross.  There  are  tribes  in  Africa  which  have  made 
no  contemptible  progress  in  various  branches  of  human  improvement.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  look  at  the  population  of  Europe — if  we  cast  our 
eyes  from  Lisbon  to  Archangel,  from  the  Hebrides  to  the  Black  Sea — if  for 
a  moment  we  turn  our  thoughts  from  the  few  who  are  born  to  wealth,  and 
its  consequent  advantages,  culture,  education,  and  that  lordship  over  the 
forces  of  nature  which  belongs  to  cultivated  mind, — if  we  turn  from  these 
to  the  benighted,  oppressed,  destitute,  superstitious,  ignorant,  suffering 
millions,  who  pass  their  lives  in  the  hopeless  toil  of  the  field,  the  factory, 
and  the  mine ;  whose  inheritance,  from  generation  to  generation,  is  beggary ; 
whose  education,  from  sire  to  son,  is  stolid  ignorance  ;  at  whose  daily  table 
hunger  and  thirst  are  the  stewards;  whose  occasional  festivity  is  brutal 
intemperance; — if  we  could  count  their  numbers,  if  we  could  sum  up 
together  in  one  frightful  mass,  all  their  destitution  of  the  comforts  and 
blessings  of  life,  and  thus  form  an  estimate  of  the  practical  barbarism  of 
the  nominally  civilized  portions  of  the  world,  we  should,  I  think,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  supposed  inbred  essential  superiority  of  the  Euro- 
pean races  does  not  really  exist. 

If  there  be  any  such  essentia]  superiority,  why  has  it  been  so  late  in 
showing  itself?  It  is  said  that  the  Africans  have  persisted  in  their  barbarism 
for  four  or  five  thousand  years.  Europe  persisted  in  her  barbarism  for  three 
or  four  thousand  years ;  and  in  the  great  chronology  of  Divine  Providence, 
we  are  taught  that  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day.  Sir,  it  is  only  ten 
centuries  since  the  Anglo-Saxons,  to  whose  race  we  are  so  fond  of  claim- 
ing kindred,  were  as  barbarous  and  uncivilized  as  many  of  the  African 
tribes.    They  were  a  savage,  ferocious,  warlike  people;  pirates  at  sea, 


bandits  on  shore;  slaves  of  the  most  detestable  superstitions ;  worshiping  idols 
as  cruel  and  ferocious  as  themselves.  And,  as  to  the  foreign  slave  trade, 
it  is  bat  eight  centuries,  and  perhaps  less,  since  there  was  as  much  slave  trade, 
in  proportion,  upon  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  as  in  the  Bight  of  Benin  at 
the  present  day.  The  natives  of  England,  eight  centuries  ago,  were  bought 
and  sent  to  the  slave  marts  in  the  south  and  west  of  Europe.  At  length, 
the  light  of  Christianity  shone  in  ;  refinement,  civilization,  letters,  arts,  and 
by  degrees  all  the  delights,  all  the  improvements  of  life  followed  in  their 
train ;  and  now  we  talk  with  the  utmost  self-complacency  of  the  essential 
superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  look  down  with  disdain  upon  those 
portions  of  the  human  family  who  have  lagged  a  little  behind  us  in  the 
march  of  civilization. 

Africa,  at  the  present  day,  is  not  in  that  state  of  utter  barbarism  which 
popular  opinion  ascribes  to  it.  Here,  again,  we  do  not  sufficiently  discrimi- 
nate. We  judge  in  the  gross.  Certainly  there  are  tribes  wholly  broken 
down  by  internal  wars,  and  the  detestable  foreign  slave  trade ;  but  this  is 
not  the  character  of  the  entire  population.  They  are  not  savages.  Most  of 
them  live  by  agriculture.  There  is  some  traffic  between  the  coast  and  the 
interior.  Many  of  the  tribes  have  a  respectable  architecture,  though  of  a 
rude  kind,  but  still  implying  some  progress  of  the  arts.  Gold  dust  is  col- 
lected ;  iron  is  smelted  and  wrought ;  weapons  and  utensils  of  husbandry 
and  household  use  are  fabricated ;  cloth  is  woven  and  dyed ;  palm  oil  is 
expressed;  there  are  schools;  and  among  the  Mohammedan  tribes,  the 
Koran  is  read.  You,  Mr.  President,  well  remember  that  twenty-one  years 
ago,  you  and  I  saw,  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms  of  yonder  Capitol,  a 
native  African,  who  had  been  40  years  a  field  slave  in  the  West  Indies  and 
in  this  country,  and  wrote  at  the  age  of  70  the  Arabic  character,  with  the 
fluency  and  the  elegance  of  a  scribe.  Why,  Sir,  to  give  the  last  test  of 
civilization,  Mnngo  Park  tells  us  in  his  journal,  that  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
lawsuits  are  argued  with  as  much  ability,  as  much  fluency,  and  at  as  much 
length,  as  in  Edinburgh. 

Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  run  into  parodox  on  this  subject.  I  am  aware  that 
the  condition  of  the  most  advanced  tribes  of  Central  Africa  is  wretched, 
mainly,  in  consequence  of  the  slave  trade.  The  only  wonder  is,  that  with 
this  cancer  eating  into  their  vitals  from  age  to  age,  any  degree  of  civilization 
whatever  can  exist  But,  degraded  as  the  ninety  millions  of  Africans  are,  I 
presume  you  might  find,  in  the  aggregate,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  another 
ninety  millions  as  degraded,  to  which  each  country  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe  would  contribute  its  quota.  The  difference  is,  and  it  is  certainly  an 
all  important  difference,  that  in  Europe,  intermingled  with  these  ninety 
millions,  are  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  possessed  of  all  degrees  of  culture, 
up  to  the  very  highest,  while  in  Africa  there  is  not  an  individual  who, 
according  to  our  standard,  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture ;  but  if  obvious  causes  for  this  can  be  shown,  it  is  unphilosophical  to 
infer  from  it  an  essential  incapacity. 

But  the  question  seems  to  me  to  be  put  at  rest,  by  what  we  all  must  have 
witnessed  of  what  has  been  achieved  by  the  colored  race  in  this  country  and 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Unfavorable  as  their  position  has  been  for  any 
intellectual  progress,  we  still  all  of  us  know  that  they  are  competent  to  the 
common  arts  and  business  of  life,  to  the  ingenious  and  mechanical  arts,  to 
keeping  accounts,  to  the  common  branches  of  academical  and  professional 
culture.  Paul  Cuffee's  name  is  familiar  to  everybody  in  my  part  of  the 
country,  and  I  am  sure  you  have  heard  of  him.  He  was  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon energy  and  force  of  character.  He  navigated  to  Liverpool  his  own 
vessel,  manned  by  a  colored  crew.  His  father  was  a  native  African  slave  ; 
his  mother  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  broken  down  Indian  tribes,  some 
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fragroenti  of  which  still  linger  in  the  corners  of  Massachusetts.  I  hare 
already  alluded  to  the  extraordinary  attainments  of  that  native  African 
Prince,  Abdul  Rahhaman.  If  there  was  ever  a  native  born  gentleman  on 
earth,  he  was  one.  He  had  the  port  and  the  air  of  a  prince,  and  the  literary 
culture  of  a  scholar.  The  learned  blacksmith  of  Alabama,  now  in  Liberia, 
has  attained  a  celebrity  scarcely  inferior  to  his  white  brother,  who  is  known 
by  the  same  designation.  When  I  lived  in  Cambridge,  a  few  years  ago,  I 
used  to  attend,  as  one  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  the  examinations  of  a 
classical  school,  in  which  there  was  a  colored  boy,  the  son  of  a  slave  in 
Mississippi,  I  think.  He  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  pure  African  blood. 
There  were  at  the  same  time  two  youths  from  Georgia,  and  one  of  my  own 
sons,  attending  the  same  school.  I  must  say  that  this  poor  negro  boy, 
Beverly  Williams,  was  one  of  the  best  scholars  at  the  school,  and  in  the 
Latin  language  he  was  the  best  scholar  in  his  class.  These  are  instances 
that  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation.  There  are  others,  I  am  told, 
which  show  still  more  conclusively  the  capacity  of  the  colored  race  for  every 
kind  of  intellectual  culture. 

Now  look  at  what  they  have  done  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Think  of  the 
facts  that  were  spread  before  you  in  that  abstract  of  the  Society's  doings, 
which  was  read  this  evening.  It  is  only  35  or  30  years  since  that  little 
colony  was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society.  In  that  time,  what 
have  they  done ;  or  rather  let  me  ask,  what  have  they  not  done  ?  They  have 
established  a  well-organized  constitution  of  Republican  Government,  which 
is  administered  with  ability  and  energy  in  peace,  and  by  the  unfortunate 
necessity  of  circumstances,  also  in  war.  They  have  courts  of  justice,  mod- 
elled after  our  own  ;  schools,  churches,  and  lyceums.  Commerce  is  carried 
on,  the  soil  is  tilled,  communication  is  opened  to  the  interior.  The  native 
tribes  are  civilized  ;  diplomatic  relations  are  creditably  sustained  with  for- 
eign powers ;  and  the  two  leading  powers  of  Europe,  England  and  France, 
have  acknowledged  their  sovereignty  and  independence.  Would  the  same 
number  of  persons,  taken  principally  from  the  laboring  classes  of  any  por- 
tion of  England  or  Anglo-America,  have  done  better  than  this  1 

Ah,  Sir,  there  is  an  influence  at  work  through  the  agency  of  this  Society, 
and  other  Societies,  and  through  the  agency  of  the  Colony  of  Liberia,  and 
others  which  I  hope  will  be  established,  sufficient  to  produce  these  and  still 
greater  effects.  I  mean  the  influence  of  pure,  unselfish,  Christian  love. 
This,  after  all,  is  the  only  influence  that  never  can  fail.  Military  power  will 
at  times  be  resisted  and  overcome ;  commercial  enterprise,  however  well 
planned,  may  be  blasted ;  state  policy,  however  deep,  may  be  outwitted  ; 
but  pure,  unselfish,  manly,  rather  let  me  say,  heavenly  love,  never  did, 
and  in  the  long  run,  never  will  fail.  It  is  a  truth  which  this  Society 
ought  to  write  upon  its  banners,  that  it  is  not  political  nor  military  power, 
but  the  moral  sentiment,  principally  under  the  guidance  and  influence  of 
religious  zeal,  that  has  in  all  ages  civilized  the  world.  Arms,  craft,  and 
mammon  lie  in  wait,  and  watch  their  chance,  but  they  cannot  poison  its 
vitality.  Whatever  becomes  of  the  question  of  intellectual  superiority,  I 
should  insult  this  audience,  if  I  attempted  to  argue  that  in  the  moral  senti- 
ments, the  colored  race  stand  upon  an  equality  with  us.  I  read  a  year  or 
two  ago  in  a  newspaper,  an  anecdote  which  illustrates  this  in  so  beautiful  and 
striking  a  manner  that,  with  your  permission,  I  will  repeat  it. 

When  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold  reached  us  from  California,  a 
citizen  of  the  upper  part  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Parish  of  Rapides,  for  the 
sake  of  improving  his  not  prosperous  fortunes,  started  with  his  servant  to 
get  a  share,  if  he  could,  of  the  golden  harvest.  They  repaired  to  the  gold 
regions.  They  labored  together  for  a  while  with  success.  At  length  the 
strength  of  the  master  failed,  and  he  fell  dangerously  sick.    What  then  was 
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the  conduct  of  the  slave  in  those  far  off  hills  ?  In  a  State  whose  constitution 
did  not  recognize  slavery,  in  that  newly  gathered  and  not  very  thoroughly 
organized  state  of  society,  what  was  his  conduct  ?  As  his  master  lay  sick 
with  the  typhus  fever,  Priest  and  Levite  came,  and  looked  upon  him,  and 
passed  by  on  the  other  side.  The  poor  slave  stood  by  him,  tended  him, 
protected  him  ;  by  night  and  by  day  his  sole  companion,  nurse,  and  friend. 
At  length,  the  master  died.  What  then  was  the  conduct  of  the  slave  in 
those  distant  wastes,  as  he  stood  by  him  whom  living  he  had  served,  but 
who  was  now  laid  low  at  his  feet  by  the  great  Emancipator  ?  He  dug  his 
decent  grave  in  the  golden  sands.  He  brought  together  the  earnings  of 
their  joint  labor ;  these  he  deposited  in  a  place  of  safety,  as  a  sacred  trust 
for  his  master's  family.  He  then  went  to  work  under  a  Californian  sun,  to 
earn  the  wherewithal  to  pay  his  passage  home.  That  done,  he  went  back 
to  the  banks  of  the  Red  River,  in  Louisiana,  and  laid  down  the  little  store 
at  the  feet  of  his  master's  widow. 

Sir,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  story  is  true.  I  read  it  in  a  public  journal. 
The  Italians  have  a  proverbial  saying  of  a  tale  like  this,  that  if  it  is  not  true, 
it  is  well  invented.  This,  Sir,  is  too  good  to  be  invented.  It  is,  it  must  be 
true.  That  master  and  that  slave  ought  to  live  in  marble  and  in  brass ;  and 
if  it  was  not  presumptuous  in  a  person  like  me,  so  soon  to  pass  away  and  to 
be  forgotten,  I  would  say,  their  memory  shall  never  perish. 

Fortunati  ambo !  si  quid  mea  carmina  possint, 
Nulla  dies  unquam  memori  vos  eximet  sevo. 

There  is  a  moral  treasure  in  that  incident.  It  proves  the  capacity  of  the 
colored  race  to  civilize  Africa.  There  is  a  moral  worth  in  it,  beyond  all 
the  riches  of  California.  If  all  her  gold — all  that  she  has  yet  yielded  to  the 
indomitable  industry  of  the  adventurer,  and  all  that  she  locks  from  the 
cupidity  of  man  in  the  virgin  chambers  of  her  snow-clad  sierras — were  all 
moulten  into  one  vast  ingot,  it  would  not,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  buy  the 
moral  worth  of  that  one  incident. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Colonization  Society,  I  crave  your  pardon  for  this  long 
intrusion  upon  your  patience.  I  have  told  you — pardon  that  word,  you 
knew  it  before — I  have  reminded  you  of  the  importance  of  the  work,  of  the 
instrumentality  by  which  it  is  to  be  effected,  of  the  agents  chosen,  as  I 
think,  in  the  Councils  of  Heaven,  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  and  now  what  re- 
mains for  us,  for  every  friend  of  humanity,  but  to  bid  Qod  speed  to  the 
undertaking  1 


Note. — I  perceive  from  a  note  to  the  foregoing  speech  as  republished  in  the  Coloniza- 
tion Herald,  that,  in  speaking  from  memory  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Niger  in  1841,  I 
considerably  overrated  the  mortality  among  the  whites.  Nearly  every  white  member  of 
the  expedition  was  disabled  by  sickness  from  the  performance  of  duty ;  but  forty  only 
died.  This  mortality,  however,  required  the  immediate  abandonment  of  the  enter- 
prise.— E.E. 
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EULOGY 


OM  THE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  DUDLEY. 


BY  WASHINGTON  HUNT. 


EULOGY. 


The  inauguration  of  two  institutions  of  science 
at  the  capitol  of  our  state — yesterday  the  Geologi- 
cal Hall,  to  day  the  Dudley  Observatory — is  an 
event  of  no  ordinary  interest.  Who  does  not 
rejoice  in  contemplating  a  spectacle,  so  honorable 
to  the  country,  so  cheering  to  the  friends  of  learn- 
ing and  social  progress  ?  When  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  the  proceedings  of  the  last  week — 
the  welcome  presence  and  instructive  delibe- 
rations of  the  American  Association  for  the 
advancement  of  science;  the  occasion  assumes 
a  national  dignity  and  importance,  and  deserves 
to  be  celebrated  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
American  science. 

The  gradual  advancement  of  our  country  in 
intellectual  culture  becomes  an  object  of  pro- 
found interest  to  every  mind  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  influence  of  knowledge  upon  the 
happiness  and  destiny  of  mankind.  Every  new 
agency  by  which  the  boundaries  of  science  are 


enlarged  and  the  light  of  philosophy  more  widely 
diffused,  is  welcomed  with  gratitude  as  a  tribute 
to  civilization,  and  the  revelation  of  a  latent 
power  to  gain  fresh  conquests  in  the  domains  of 
truth.  The  State  of  New- York,  true  to  the  spirit 
of  the  motto  inscribed  on  her  shield,  has  been 
distinguished  from  an  early  period  in  our  history 
fbr  enlightened  efforts  to  elevate  the  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  her  people.  We  point 
with  pride  to  the  magnificent  works  by  which 
physical  barriers  have  been  surmounted,  inter- 
course unfettered,  commerce  expanded,  and  all 
the  sources  of  internal  prosperity  warmed  into 
life  and  activity;  and  we  honor  the  memory  of 
the  statesmen  by  whose  wisdom  and  energy 
these  grand  results  were  accomplished.  But  be 
it  remembered  that  while  thus  securing  a  rapidity 
of  material  growth  and  progress  to  which  history 
scarcely  affords  a  parallel,  we  have  not  been  in- 
different to  the  moral  and  intellectual  elements 
whose  harmonious  development  constitutes  the 
true  glory  of  a  state,  and  entitles  it  to  rank 
among  refined  and  cultivated  nations. 

By  judicious  and  liberal  legislation  we  have 
perfected  a  system  of  popular  education  which 
brings  the  means  of  mental  improvement  within 


the  reach  of  all  the  children  of  the  common- 
wealth, even  the  most  obscure  and  destitute. 
Institutions  designed  to  advance  the  higher 
branches  of  science  and  learning  have  been 
wisely  multiplied,  and  encouraged  from  time  to 
time  by  endowments  from  the  public  resources. 
But  legislation  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  impart 
vitality  and  vigor  to  a  system  of  education,  how- 
ever perfect  the  skill  displayed  in  its  theory  and 
structure.  To  ensure  success  individual  aid  and 
co-operation  are  indispensable.  •  Happily  for  the 
cause  of  learning  this  important  requisite  has 
not  been  withheld.  Generous  and  enlightened 
men  have  stepped  forward  with  an  ardor,  which 
cannot  be  too  gratefully  acknowledged,  to  second 
the  efforts  of  the  state,  and  give  effect  to  its 
aspirations  for  higher  intellectual  development. 
I  consider  it  alike  fortunate  for  the  welfare  of 
the  state,  and  honorable  to  its  fame,  that  here 
at  the  capitol,  in  this  ancient  city  of  Albany, 
we  have  had  a  body  of  cultivated  scholars 
and  munificent  citizens,  of  whom  any  country 
might  be  proud,  zealously  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  letters  and  science,  and  active  in  promoting 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge.  By 
their  public  spirit  and  well  directed  exertions, 


they  have  excited  an  interest  in  the  work  of 
education  which  is  already  yielding  a  rich  and 
precious  harvest.  To  them  are  we  indebted  for 
the  first  foundations  of  an  university  designed  to 
embrace  within  the  ample  sphere  of  its  opera- 
tions the  entiire  circle  of  scientific  enquiries — an 
institution  which  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the 
great  intellectual  need  of  our  country.  From 
the  progress  already  made  in  this  design,  we  may 
safely  anticipate  its  complete  success  at  no 
distant  period.  »It  is  truly  a  noble  effort,  worthy 
of  generous  minds  which  find  their  highest 
happiness  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  their 
fellow-men.  I  trust  they  will  not  grow  weary 
in  the  work  until  they  shall  have  consummated 
the  great  object  of  their  labors.  Regarding  them 
as  public  benefactors  in  the  most  exalted  sense, 
I  must  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
express  to  them  my  gratitude  for  the  benefits 
they  have  conferred  upon  society. 

My  chief  aim  in  appearing  before  you  on  the 
present  occasion  is  to  offer  a  grateful  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  one  who  has  gone  to  his  rest,  and 
whose  name  stands  conspicuous  among  the 
names  of  the  honored  dead  who,  by  their  virtues 
and  services,  adorned  the  historic  annals  of  our 


State.  Charles  E.  Dudley  was  a  man  whose 
sterling  merits  would  have  ensured  a  high  place 
among  the  first  citizens  of  Greece  or  Rome,  in 
the  virtuous  age  of  either  republic,  when  integ- 
rity and  patriotism  were  the  only  passport  to 
popular  eminence. 

Before  proceeding  to  enlarge  upon  his  charac- 
ter, permit  me  to  observe  that  he  was  the  friend 
of  my  youth,  and  that  many  years  of  intercourse, 
during  which  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  receive 
numerous  proofs  of  his  kindness,  gave  him  a 
strong  hold  upon  my  affections.  I  was  indebted 
to  him  for  wise  counsels,  for  generous  patronage, 
and  above  all  for  a  bright  example  of  manliness 
and  honor  which  animated  his  whole  life  and 
conduct.  The  memory  of  these  personal  rela- 
tions revives  in  my  breast  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  devotion  which  time  cannot  extinguish.  Mr. 
Dudley's  career  presented  a  beautiful  illustration 
of  the  elevating  tendency  of  our  free  American 
institutions.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  a 
clear,  vigorous  intellect,  and  high  moral  suscep- 
tibilities. These  characteristics  were  strength- 
ened by  timely  culture  and  the  purest  social 
influences.  In  early  life  he  enjoyed  unusual 
advantages  for  foreign  travel,  and  became  con- 
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versant  with  the  manners  and  institutions  of 
other  countries.  The  principles  of  commerce, 
in  its  grand  relations  to  the  public  wealth  and 
prosperity,  and  as  a  peaceful  agency  of  human 
progress  and  civilization,  became  his  favorite 
subject  of  investigation.  While  his  acquirements 
were  varied  and  extensive,  he  made  himself 
specially  familiar  with  the  history  of  commerce 
and  navigation  in  ancient  and  modern  times; 
with  the  causes  which  affect  their  growth  and 
decline,  with  the  practical  working  of  the  com- 
mercial systems  adopted  by  different  nations; 
and  his  rich  stores  of  information  on  these 
subjects  enabled  him  to  render  important  service 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  his  own  country* 
His  attainments  in  this  department  of  political 
economy,  and  a  remarkable  faculty  for  discrimi- 
nation in  deducing  from  general  theories  safe 
practical  conclusions,  with  reference  to  the  actual 
condition  of  affairs,  qualified  him  to  discuss  some 
of  the  most  difficult  questions  of  commercial 
policy  with  a  convincing  clearness  of  elucidation. 
In  my  intercourse  with  the  world,  I  have  rarely 
met  a  statesman  whose  knowledge  on  this  class 
of  subjects  was  more  complete,  or  whose  observa- 
tions were  more  comprehensive  and  profound. 
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After  devoting  some  years  to  the  pursuits  of 
commerce,  in  which  his  labors  were  rewarded 
by  abundant  success,  Mr.  Dudley  retired  from 
active  business  and  became  a  citizen  of  Albany, 
where  he  was  allied  by  marriage  with  one  of  its 
most  respected  and  influential  families.  Among 
the  people  of  this  city,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  and  where  his  honorable 
discharge  of  duty  in  every  relation  of  life  made 
him  "  observed  of  all  observers,"  it  would  seem 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  virtues  which 
adorned  his  character,  and  elicited  repeated 
expressions  of  public  regard  and  confidence. 

In  a  community  so  appreciative  of  merit,  it 
was  impossible  that  such  a  man  should  remain 
in  tranquil  retirement.  From  time  to  time  he 
was  called  by  his  fellow- citizens  to  stations  of 
eminent  dignity  and  importance,  and  he  never 
failed  to  discharge  his  trust  with  fidelity  and 
capacity.  He  was  chosen  more  than  once  to 
preside  over  the  municipal  administration  of  this 
city,  as  its  chief  magistrate ;  and  in  this  position 
he  rendered  services  which  are  still  remembered 
with  gratitude.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  of 
New-York  he  identified  his  name  with  beneficent 
measures  which  have    contributed    largely  to 
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the  intellectual  progress  and  material  prosperity 
of  the  State.  In  him  our  system  of  internal 
improvements  found  a  firm  and  enlightened 
supporter.  He  was  an  effective  advocate  of  the 
Erie  Canal  at  a  time  when  that  magnificent 
undertaking  was  denounced  as  visionary,  and 
its  completion  placed  in  jeopardy  by  a  strong 
and  determined  opposition.  But  1  regard  it  as 
his  highest  merit  as  a  legislator  for  the  State, 
that  he  was  a  zealous  and  constant  friend  of  the 
cause  of  education.  Every  measure  calculated 
to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  knowledge,  whether 
by  the  extension  of  our  common  school  system, 
or  the  creation  of  new  institutions  of  learning, 
received  from  him  an  earnest  and  powerful  sup- 
port. 

At  a  subsequent  period  Mr.  Dudley  was  elected 
to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States ;  a 
station  which  he  filled  with  honor  to  himself 
and  advantage  to  the  country.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  dignified  and  respected  members  of 
that  body  at  a  time  when  Clay  and  Webster  and 
Calhoun  gave  lustre  to  the  senatorial  office.  On 
questions  affecting  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  country,  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  trade  gave  an  important  weight  to  his  opinions. 
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As  a  Senator,  he  was  distinguished  among  his 
peers  for  ripe  intelligence,  true  patriotism,  and  a 
spirit  of  candor  which  inspired  confidence  in  the 
rectitude  of  his  motives  and  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment.  It  frequently  occurs  that  these 
sterling  qualities  are  of  more  value  to  the  country 
in  its  legislative  bodies,  than  the  most  brilliant 
displays  of  impassioned  eloquence.  It  was  Mr. 
Dudley's  fortune  to  act  a  prominent  part  on  the 
stage  of  public  events,  in  times  of  intense  politi- 
cal excitement.  Though  decided  in  his  opinions, 
adhering  always  to  his  avowed  principles  with 
unyielding  firmness,  party  spirit  never  ventured 
to  assail  the  integrity  of  his  conduct,  or  to  ques- 
tion the  purity  of  his  intentions.  He  cherished 
warm  political  attachments,  yet  was  he  no 
partizan,  in  the  ordinary  sense.  If  he  loved 
Caesar  much,  he  loved  Rome  more,  and  regarded 
the  welfare  of  his  country  as  paramount  to  the 
interests  of  any  party. 

On  several  occasions  he  exhibited  a  lofty  spirit 
of  independence,  in  defiance  of  the  most  power- 
ful political  influences.  In  every  relation,  public 
and  private,  he  was  governed  by  a  controlling 
sense  of  justice,  and  discharged  his  duty  with 
that  true  moral  courage  which  rejects  all  fear, 
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except  the  fear  of  doing  wrong.  His  personal 
deportment  exhibited  that  blending  of  dignity 
and  courtesy  which  inspires  a  mingled  sentiment 
of  homage  and  affection.  In  all  the  intercourse 
of  life  he  displayed  a  refined  sense  of  propriety. 
Naturally  modest  and  retiring,  he  avoided  no 
duty,  and  shrank  from  no  responsibility  which  a 
statesman  or  a  citizen  can  be  justly  required  to 
assume.  He  sought  no  prominence,  but  accepted 
the  honors  which  were  conferred  upon  him  as  a 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men. 

This  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  outline  of  the 
character  and  career  of  Charles  E.  Dudley. 
Fifteen  years  have  passed  away  since  he  de- 
parted this  life,  loved  by  all  who  knew  him  and 
most  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  honored  by 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  mourned  by  the  country 
which  he  had  so  faithfully  served.  By  the  bless- 
ing of  Providence,  his  beloved  and  venerable 
widow,  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  and 
the  object  of  his  fondest  affections,  still  survives. 
To  her  bereaved  spirit,  during  the  long  period  of 
her  loneliness,  the  recollection  of  his  virtues  and 
life-long  devotion  to  her  happiness,  and  the  hope 
of  reunion  in  the  realms  of  immortal  felicity, 
have  been  a  source  of  unfailing  consolation. 
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"  Like  lamps  in  eastern  sepulchres, 
Amid  my  heart's  deep  gloom. 
Affection  sheds  its  holiest  light 
Upon  my  husband's  tomb; 
And  as  those  lamps,  if  brought  once  more 
To  upper  air,  grow  dim, 
So  my  soul's  love  is  cold  and  dead 
Unless  it  glow  for  him." 

To  her  has  been  reserved  the  pious  office  of 
rearing  an  appropriate  monument  to  his  memory. 
How  generously,  how  nobly  this  sacred  duty  has 
been  performed,  will  be  recorded  and  remembered 
during  all  future1  time !  The  recollection  of  her 
constancy  and  munificence  will  be  cherished  by 
coming  generations  until  the  earth  shall  give  up 
its  dead.  Her  tribute  of  affection  to  a  departed 
husband  is  a  graceful  offering  upon  the  altar  of 
science  and  truth.  In  preparing  a  sepulchre  and 
raising  a  tomb  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  she  has 
built  an  edifice  which  points  to  the  heavens,  and 
created  an  instrumentality  which  shall  unfold 
the  mysteries  of  the  spheres  and  display  the 
wonders  of  the  firmament  to  mortal  vision.  By 
rendering  this  suitable  and  deserved  honor  to 
his  fame,  she  has  immortalized  her  own.  The 
Dudley  Observatory  will  forever  associate  the 
names  of  both  with  the  highest  glories  of 
science,  and  the  most  exalted  manifestations  of 
beneficence. 
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DR.  B.  A.  GOULD. 


REMARKS. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  duty  has  been  imposed  upon  me,  by  those 
whose  wishes  are  sufficient  commands,  and  whom 
it  would  be  more  than  ingratitude  to  refuse,  of 
presenting  to  you  a  simple  statement  of  the 
efforts  which  have  been  recently  made  toward 
the  establishment  of  the  Observatory  of  Albany; 
a  temple  of  science  which  is  not  only,  as  we 
hope,  to  render  the  name  of  this  munificent  and 
hospitable  city  as  classic  as  it  is  dear  to  all  our 
hearts,  but  at  the  same  time  to  enshrine  the 
memory  of  a  noble  name,  and  of  an  affection  far 
more  worthily  expressed  than  that  of  an  Arte- 
misia. History  tells  of  Mausolus,  a  monarch 
remarkable  for  his  exalted  character  and  his  per- 
sonal beauty.  His  stricken  widow,  after  falling 
for  a  while  into  the  deepest  affliction,  rose  finally 
above  her  sorrow,  and  reared  that  splendid  monu- 
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ment  known  as  a  Wonder  of  the  world.  She 
gave  to  it  her  husband's  name,  and  even  now, 
when  thousands  of  years  have  passed  away,  the 
Mausoleum  is  a  word  familiar  to  your  ears.  But 
a  more  than  Artemisia  is  here — a  more  than  Mau- 
soleum crowns  yon  verdant  summit,  from  within 
whose  walls  shall  go  out  light  and  truth  unto  the 
nations.  Such  deeds  as  these  demand  no  com- 
mon tongue  to  do  them  honor— and  you  know 
whose  tongue  is  enlisted  in  their  praise.  Nor 
will  I  forget  it.  Be  mine  the  simple  task  to  tell 
the  simple  tale,  and  let  the  eloquence  of  truth  be 
its  simple  ornament. 

The  aspirations  of  our  countrymen  for  some 
high  educational  seminary  in  the  land,  that 
shall  receive  American  youth  where  the  col- 
leges leave  them,  and  afford  the  same  facilities 
for  the  highest  culture  in  specialities  that  the 
colleges  offer  for  the  general  acquisition  of  infor- 
mation, refinement  and  taste ; — and  which  shall 
supply  to  our  own  young  men  the  combined 
sources  of  knowledge,  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  compelled  to  seek  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean,  have  within  a  few  years  found  expression 
in  various  places;  but  nowhere  has  the  effort  to 
bring  the  aspirations  to  fulfilment  been  so  vigor- 
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ous  as  in  this  city  of  Albany.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1852  several  public  meetings  were  held 
here  in  reference  to  this  great  end,  and  perhaps 
it  is  not  too  much  to  believe  that,  had  not  the 
extraordinary  political  excitement  of  the  suc- 
ceeding winter  suddenly  thwarted  the  plans  of 
the  friends  of  a  national  university,  the  legisla- 
ture of  this  State,  assembled  in  yonder  capitol, 
would  have  enacted  into  a  law  that  bill,  which 
they  had  already  discussed,  and  which  would 
have  given  to  this  capital  city  a  high  pre-emi- 
nence as  the  western  home  of  science,  letters  and 
art.  But  the  effort  has  not  been  fruitless,  and  as 
a  part  of  that  great  scheme  which  may,  let  us 
hope,  yet  be  carried  into  effectual  reality,  it  was 
resolved  to  found  an  Astronomical  Observatory; 
and  the  appeals  to  the  liberality  of  individuals 
met  with  a  ready  and  cheerful  response.  Three 
gentlemen,  Messrs.  Thomas  W.  Olcott,  Wm.  H. 
De  Witt,  and  Ezra  P.  Prentice,  immediately  con- 
tributed #1,000  each,  and  Mr.  De  Witt  subse- 
buently  increased  his  subscription  to  $1,500. 
Genl.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  contributed  seve- 
ral acres  of  valuable  land  as  an  appropriate  site 
for  the  building.  After  this,  Mrs.  Blandina  Dud- 
ley— a  name  now  known  to  you  all  as  synony- 
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mous  with  munificence  and  patriotism,  subscri- 
bed the  sum  of  $12,000  in  token  of  her  respect 
for  the  memory  of  a  devoted  husband;  and  in 
the  act  of  incorporation,  the  Institution  received 
by  vote  of  the  Trustees,  as  a  testimony  of  their 
gratitude,  the  name  of  Dudley  Observatory.  Mrs. 
Dudley  mentions  it  as  among  her  most  pleasing 
reflections,  that  her  distinguished,  excellent  and 
affectionate  husband  cherished  during  his  life- 
time a  special  interest  in  this  department  of  sci- 
ence, and  that  no  appropriation  could  be  made 
by  her  more  consonant  with  what  his  tastes  and 
wishes  would  undoubtedly  have  been.  The  im- 
pulse thus  given  to  the  plan,  prompted  to  still 
greater  interest;  and  many  more  gentlemen  came 
forward  with  contributions  until  the  total  sum  of 
$25,000  was  secured,  with  which  to  erect  a 
building  on  a  larger  scale  than  had  been  origi- 
nally contemplated.  By  the  act  of  incorporation 
the  government  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  of  which  Gen.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer  is  President;  and  in  order  that  the 
building  might  be  in  all  respects  accordant  with 
the  present  demands  of  astronomy,  the  plans 
were  drawn  by  Messrs.  Walter  &  Wilson,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  Prof.  Mitchel,  of 
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Cincinnati,  a  gentleman  who  needs  no  encomium 
here.  The  erection  of  the  building  in  conformity 
with  these  plans  was  intrusted  to  the  supervision 
of  Prof.  George  R.  Perkins,  then  a  resident  of 
Albany,  who  gave  to  it  his  unremitting  attention. 
The  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  of  84  feet 
front  by  72  in  depth, — a  tower  with  revolving 
cupola  rising  from  the  centre,  for  the  reception 
of  the  heliometer,  or  an  equatorial  telescope, 
should  one  hereafter  be  obtained.  The  central 
portion  is  28  feet  square;  the  east  and  west 
rooms,  which  are  for  the  meridian  instruments, 
are  each  about  23  feet  square,  but  large  semi- 
cylindrical  projections  of  6  feet  radius  are  now 
building,  both  north  and  south,  for  the  reception 
and  protection  of  collimator  piers.  The  north 
wing,  which  is  about  40  feet  square,  contains  a 
room  for  the  library,  together  with  four  small 
rooms,  two  of  which  were  intended  for  the  use 
of  computers.  The  cylindrical  tower  is  22  feet 
in  diameter,  revolving  upon  iron  balls. 

The  foundations  of  this  edifice  were  laid  in  the 
spring  of  1853,  the  building  completed  within  the 
year,  and  the  charge  of  the  whole  enterprise 
entrusted  to  Prof.  Mitchel.  But  circumstances 
rendering  him  unable  to  take  charge  of  the 
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Observatory  at  that  time,  the  building  remained 
for  two  or  three  years  unoccupied.  Still  the  seed 
already  planted  had  swelled,  germinated,  and 
taken  deep  root.  It  has  been  said  that  still  waters 
run  deepest;  and  while  the  Observatory  building 
sat  placidly  upon  the  beautiful  Van  Rensselaer 
hill,  like  an  uncrowned  queen,  the  hearts  of  the 
citizens  of  Albany  were  expanding  to  the  recep- 
tion of  that  great  affection  for  learning,  science 
and  patriotic  effort,  which  characterizes  them 
before  the  world  to-day.  The  Law-School  of  the 
University  of  Albany  was  organized,  and  the 
Medical  School  entered  upon  its  new  life; — each 
of  these,  like  the  Observatory,  forming  in  name 
and  nature,  if  not  in  organization,  a  part  of  what 
we  trust  may  one  day  become  the  great  National 
American  University. 

Thus  stood  affairs  one  year  ago,  at  the  Provi- 
dence meeting  of  the  American  Association.  And 
now  I  come  to  the  mention  of  a  name  whose  sym- 
pathetic influence  calls  up  all  the  generous  feel- 
ings of  the  heart,  a  name  which  I  cannot  lightly 
utter,  for  it  belongs  to  a  man  whom  to  know  is 
to  love,  and  to  mention  is  but  to  praise.  It  is  his 
whose  agency  is  evident  in  all  good  works ;  whose 
thoughtfulness  is  conspicuous  in  all  kindly  ac- 
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tions;  his,  to  whom  is  in  great  part  due  the 
establishment  of  many  a  noble  institution  in  this 
city  of  his  adoption  and  his  love,  forming  an 
imperishable  monument  of  his  public  spirit;  his, 
whose  efforts  were  among  the  most  untiring 
in  behalf  of  the  University,  his,  whose  mild  and 
gentle  persuasiveness,  whose  modest,  retiring, 
disinterested  zeal  conferred  on  this  Associa- 
tion a  priceless  boon  under  the  form  of  asking 
one,  when  he  persuaded  it  to  disregard  all  pre- 
cedent by  returning  after  the  expiration  of  a 
single  lustrum,  and  holding  now  for  the  second 
time  its  session  in  this  great-hearted  capital. 
There  is  no  need  of  saying  that  this  name  is 
James  II.  Armsby.  God  bless  him !  for  he  is 
blessing  God's  earth,  and  the  world  is  better 
that  he  lives  in  it. 

Dr.  Armsby  came  to  Providence  a  year  ago, 
bearing  the  invitation  from  Albany  that  the 
Association  would  hold  the  session  of  1856  in 
this  city.  Prof.  Peirce  was  about  the  same  time 
communicating  to  astronomers  the  results  of  his 
investigations  relative  to  the  determination  of 
the  longitude  by  means  of  occultations  of  the 
Pleiades,  and  he  dwelt  upon  the  great  need  of 
fine  and  precise  measurements  of  the  relative 
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positions  of  the  numerous  stars  of  this  group. 
The  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey  had 
approved  this  plan  and  adopted  it,  as  essential  in 
his  work.  This  was  enough  for  Dr.  Armsby;  he 
saw  in  it  a  means  of  usefulness  for  the  Dudley 
Observatory,  and  on  learning  that  a  heliometer 
was  the  instrument  most  appropriate  for  the  class 
of  observations  required,  he  guaranteed  upon  his 
own  responsibility  that  Albany  would  provide 
one,  although  none  yet  existed  within  the  United 
States.  He  immediately  hastened  to  Newport 
to  confer  with  that  friend  of  all  noble  enterprises, 
the  Hon.  John  V.  L.  Pruyn.  On  finding  that 
Mr.  Pruyn  had  left  Newport,  he  returned  to 
Albany,  and  after  farther  conference  with  Mr. 
Olcott,  came  back  to  Providence  with  a  confir- 
mation of  his  guarantee,  provided  that  the  Coast 
Survey  would  take  for  a  while  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Observatory  for  its  observations. 
Within  ten  days  several  meetings  of  public- 
spirited  citizens  were  held  in  Albany,  which  re- 
sulted in  my  departure  for  Europe,  provided  with 
both  the  authority  and  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing several  instruments  of  the  first  class,  and 
proud  not  merely  of  being  able  thus  to  contribute 
a  humble  mite  towards  the  great  work,  but  of  the 
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tale  which  I  might  tell,  and  of  Albany,  a  city  of 
the  western  continent.  A  scientific  council  was 
appointed  by  the  Trustees,  boasting  the  great 
names  of  Bache,  Peirce  and  Henry.  Mrs.  Dud- 
ley increased  her  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
Observatory  and  of  all  lovers  of  science,  by  offer- 
ing $6,000,  the  estimated  purchase-money  for 
the  heliometer,  and  a  day  or  two  after,  in  a 
beautiful  letter  to  the  trustees,  she  increased  the 
donation  to  $8,000 — or  more  if  needed.  Two 
other  gentlemen,  through  Thomas  W.  Olcott, 
Esq.,  became  responsible  for  a  meridian-circle, 
to  be  provided  without  any  limitation  as  to 
expense,  and  Prof.  Bache  empowered  me  to  order 
for  the  Coast-Survey,  a  transit-instrument  of  the 
best  possible  construction  which  could  be  devised . 
The  Hon.  Erastus  Corning  of  this  city  subscribed 
$1,000  for  providing  the  Observatory  with  time, 
and  Henry  Q.  Hawley,  Esq.,  volunteered  to 
supply  the  apparatus  for  making  and  distri- 
buting gas  according  to  the  new  and  admirable 
method  of  Mr.  Aubin.  This  new  and  unexpected 
liberality  was  inspiring,  electrifying.  The  occa- 
sion had  no  sooner  arrived  than  the  ideas  and 
aspirations  of  Albany  grew  to  meet  it.  It  made 
one  prouder,  if  possible,  while  standing  on  the 
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eastern  continent,  to  call  himself  an  American. 
The  meridian-circle  and  the  transit-instrument 
were  ordered  in  Berlin.  They  are  of  unsurpassed 
magnitude,  and  of  a  new  construction,  the  chief 
points  of  which  have  already  been  presented  to 
the  physical  section  of  the  Association  which 
has  this  day  adjourned.  And  it  was  my  high 
privilege  on  that  occasion  to  become  the  vehicle 
of  the  public  announcement,  that  the  Trustees, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Scientific  Council,  had 
given  to  that  new  and  exquisitely  beautiful 
meridian  circle  the  honored  name  of  Olcott, 
which  is  already  engraved  upon  it  in  deep  and 
ineffaceable  characters,  to  endure  so  long  as  the 
instrument  itself  exists.  Not  that  the  name 
needed  the  chisel,  but  that  the  Trustees  felt  it 
due  to  themselves  to  find  some  outlet  for  their 
overflowing  admiration  and  respect.  These  in- 
struments are  probably  already  on  their  way. 
The  sidereal  clock  was  ordered  in  Altona,  and 
is  of  a  construction  still  more  peculiar  than  that 
of  the  meridian  instruments.  It  will  soon  be 
here  and  be  described.  The  clock  for  mean  time 
has  been  made  by  our  accomplished  fellow- 
citizen,  Mr.  Farmer,  of  Boston.  Its  pendulum  has 
no  weights,  and  needs  no  winding. 
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Henceforth  the  visitors  to  the  Observatory  will 
find,  on  entering  the  door,  a  deep  niche  in  front  of 
them,  in  which  will  be  placed  the  elegant  bust  of 
Charles  E.  Dudley,  sculptured  by  an  Albany  artist, 
the  inimitable  Palmer,  and  dedicated  by  an  affec- 
tionate widow  to  the  memory  of  Dudley  and  the 
advancement  of  astronomy.  On  the  right  is  the 
great  marble  dial,  three  feet  square,  which  shows 
the  Observatory  time,  beat  by  the  beautiful  electro- 
magnetic pendulum  which  is  swinging  on  the 
left,  and  which  is  not  only  to  supply  this  city 
with  its  time  correct  to  the  fraction  of  a  second, 
but  is  to  flash  it  along  the  electric  wire  till  its 
little  tick  be  heard  upon  the  lakes  and  at  the 
ocean,  and  in  all  the  rail-road  stations  lying 
between — the  stay  of  the  navigator,  the  guardian 
of  the  traveler,  the  safeguard  of  human  life,  and 
the  promoter  of  human  welfare  on  land  and  sea. 
An  elegantly  engraved  marble  inscription  below 
it  commemorates  the  name  of  the  donor. 

A  beautiful  chronograph  already  completed  by 
Mr.  Farmer  and  constructed  in  conformity  with 
his  own  ideas  on  a  new  and  improved  principle, 
is  now  in  the  Observatory,  to  be  followed  by 
at  least  two  more.  Dials  in  every  room  will 
telegraphically  record  the  time  indicated  by  the 
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normal  clock  imbedded  in  the  massive  pier  be- 
low; while  the  Corning  clock  sends  out  the  cor- 
responding mean  or  civil  time,  to  the  north, 
south,  east  and  west.  Of  the  scientific  bearings 
of  all  this,  I  do  not  speak,  for  my  duty  at  pre- 
sent is  historical  alone. 

Of  the  heliometer  nothing  has  as  yet  been  told 
you.     This  is  the  most  delicate,  complicated  and 
difficult  of  construction  of  all  the  implements  of 
the  astronomer.     There  seemed  but  one  Euro- 
pean artist  to  whom   such  a  work  should   be 
intrusted;  and  the  common  voice  of  the  astrono- 
mers of  every  nation  pointed  to  the  brothers 
Repsold  of  Hamburg,  the  builders  of  the  magni- 
ficent heliometer  of  Oxford,  by  far  the  first  of 
its  class.     Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  voice  of 
Europe   directed  with  one  accord  to  Repsold. 
Not  so  the  voice  of  America.    Knowing  the  splen- 
did triumphs  of  German  and  French  mechanic 
art,  knowing  the  exalted  reputation  that  most 
worthily  adorns  Repsold's  name — the  trustees  of 
the  Dudley  Observatory  have  yet  confided  the 
construction  of  this  exquisitely  delicate  instru- 
ment to  our  countryman,  and  the  great  Dudley 
Heliometer,  (for  which  Mrs.  Dudley,  who  had  so 
munificently  raised  her  $6000  to  $8000,  has  now 
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raised  the  $8000  to  $14,500,)  is  to  be  built  by  our 
countryman  Spencer,  here  in  this  city  of  Albany. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  assure  you,  here  in 
the  presence  of  these  five  thousand  witnesses,  on 
this  solemn  occasion,  with  the  full  sense  of  the 
responsibility  before  the  whole  scientific  world 
which  the  declaration  entails,  let  me  say  to  you, 
that  the  trustees  of  the  Dudley  Observatory  will 
never  regret  it.  We  have  been  long  indebted  to 
Europe — it  is  time  that  Europe  should  be  in- 
debted to  America.  Mr.  Spencer  has  traversed 
the  European  continent  since  May  last,  and 
examined  the  chief  triumphs  of  instrumental  art. 
He  has  met,  like  his  countrymen  who  have  pre- 
ceded him*  with  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  great 
hearts  of  men  like  Airy,  Johnson,  Challis,  Arge- 
lander,  Struve  and  Encke ;  and  found  the  open 
hand  of  friendship  extended  to  the  new  star  in 
the  terrestrial  constellation.  The  hearts  of  the 
astronomers  of  the  old  world  are  beating  with 
us  to-day  and  now.  Johnson,  Argelander,  Han- 
sen, Struve,  Peters,  know  the  day  and  hour, 
and  while  we  think  of  them  and  their  cordial 
aid  and  fellowship  with  respectful  affection,  as 
we  do  now,  they  are  thinking  of  us  here,  and 
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sending  us  their  unseen,  but  not  unfelt,  sympa- 
thies and  congratulations. 

Thus  stands  the  Dudley  Observatory  to-day, 
the  day  of  its  inauguration.  The  enlargement  of 
the  building  needs  but  a  few  weeks  for  its  com- 
pletion. By  that  time  the  meridian-instruments 
will  have  arrived,  and  the  clocks  will  be  sending 
their  mystic  signals  to  all  the  dials,  even  as  the 
Corning  clock  now  ticks  above  my  head.  The 
chronographic  apparatus  and  the  helio meter  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  means  provided  for  their 
construction. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  be  pardoned  for 
so  long  detaining  you  from  the  eloquence  which 
we  all  know  to  be  in  store  from  the  golden- 
mouthed  scholar,  who  has  at  so  much  sacrifice 
come  hither  to  contribute  the  splendid  offering 
of  his  oratory.  Let  me  close  with  a  single 
remark. 

The  implements  are  now  at  hand.  But  they 
must  be  used.  Where  are  the  observers,  the 
computers,  the  books,  the  houses  ?  Where  is  the 
Observatory  to  look  for  the  means  of  publishing 
its  results,  when  once  attained?  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  efforts  made  thus  far,  must  be 
considered  but  the  beginning — yet  as  the  citizens 
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of  this  state,  and  of  this,  its  capital  city,  have 
never  thus  far  failed  to  respond  to  every  demand 
upon  their  liberality,  as  their  ideas  have  always 
grown  to  meet  the  emergency,  let  us  have  faith ! 
The  eyes  of  the  whole  scientific  world  are  upon 
this  patriotic  and  noble  effort.  If  my  instincts 
lead  me  right,  those  eyes  may  yet  be  dazzled. 
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Prof.  Bache  stated  that  he  had  been  instruct- 
ed to  make  an  announcement  which,  though  it 
did  not  belong  immediately  to  the  inauguration 
of  the  Dudley  Observatory,  was,  nevertheless,  in- 
timately connected  with  the  progress  of  Astro- 
nomical science  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  known  to  many  whom  he  addressed, 
that  the  gentleman  who  had  just  closed  the  lucid 
and  terse  account  of  the  organization  and  ar- 
rangements of  the  Dudley  Observatory,  had  not 
many  years  ago  returned  from  Europe,  where  he 
had  been  to  study  under  Gauss,  and  Schumacher, 
and  Encke,  those  methods  of  analysis  and  obser- 
vation which  they  had  done  so  much  to  perfect, 
full  of  the  desire  to  rival  the  institutions  of  the 
old  world  by  creations  in  the  new.  He  found 
observatories  established  here,  and  supplied  with 
instruments,    and   in  part  with   observers,   and 
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with  the  means  of  publishing  from  time  to  time 
their  observations.  But  no  vehicle  for  the  cur- 
rent higher  astronomical  science  of  the  day,  no 
journal  upon  the  plan  of  that  established  by  the 
lamented  Schumacher,  existed  in  the  country. 
The  importance  of  such  a  means  of  dissemina- 
ting the  results  of  astronomical  research,  could 
not  be  overrated,  but  its  establishment  must  ne- 
cessarily be  up-hill  work.  Its  circulation  must 
be  limited  to  the  number  of  those  engaged  in 
practical  astronomy,  as  it  could  not  by  populari- 
zing the  science  appeal  to  amateurs  or  to  general 
readers.  Such  a  journal  would,  therefore,  unless 
supported  by  public  funds,  be  a  source  of  pecu- 
niary loss  to  its  editor  or  publisher,  his  loss  being 
the  gain  to  the  Astronomer.  Such  a  contribu- 
tion to  Astronomical  science  Dr.  Gould  desired 
to  make.  Though  enjoying  none  of  the  emolu- 
ments of  official  position,  he  determined,  after 
counsel  with  a  few  friends  in  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  advancement  of  science,  and  an 
expression  of  opinion  by  the  section  of  Physics, 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  to  commence  the 
work.  Thus  was  established  the  Astronomical 
Journal,  published  at  Cambridge.  The  high  sci- 
entific ability  of  the  editor,  and  the  judicious  and 
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careful  character  of  his  supervision  won  for  the 
journal  the  applause  of  the  highest  authorities 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  and  the  good 
will  of  numerous  contributors.  The  patronage 
of  the  journal  was  even  smaller  than  could 
reasonably  have  been  anticipated,  no  observatory 
or  institution  as  such  contributing  more  than 
merely  by  subscriptions  to  a  very  limited  number 
of  copies  of  the  journal  to  its  support.  It  is  due 
to  the  friends  of  Dr.  Gould  to  say,  that  they  did 
contribute,  as  far  as  he  would  permit  them,  to 
alleviate  the  pecuniary  burthen  thus  thrown 
upon  him,  but  the  independence  of  the  editor 
always  rebelled  against  offers  of  aid,  and  he 
preferred  from  his  own  moderate  means  to  make 
the  sacrifice  required  to  sustain  the  publication. 
His  editorial  labor  should  not  have  been  rendered 
gratuitously,  but  even  this  contribution  did  not 
suffice ;  he  was  called  upon  to  labor  in  other  fields, 
and  to  devote  what  was  thus  acquired  to  the  pro- 
gress of  astronomy  in  his  country;  an  example  of 
devotion  to  science  which  well  merits  that  it 
should  be  dragged  publicly  from  its  concealment 
and  brought  to  light  before  those  assembled  this 
day.  This  sacrifice  is  now  to  cease,  a  fact  which 
will  surprise  no  one  more  than  the  editor  himself. 
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The  spirit  which  has  done  so  much  in  this  city 
for  astronomical  science,  has  prompted  twelve 
gentlemen  of  Albany  to  contribute  the  sum 
necessary  to  support  the  Astronomical  Journal 
for  six  years,  and  that  journal  will  be  hereafter 
published  in  connection  with  the  Dudley  Obser- 
vatory of  Albany. 
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LETTER 


MRS.   DUDLEY 


LETTER. 


Judge  Harris  said  that  the  gentlemen  who  had 
preceded  him  had  done  well.  Tflhe  audience  had 
already  awarded  them  their  praise.  But  he  had 
a  Speech  to  make  which  would  excel  them  all. 
He  was  at  liberty  thus  to  speak,  for  the  speech 
was  not  his  own — would  that  it  were.  It  was 
a  speech  which  would  embalm  the  name  of  its 
author  in  the  hearts  and  memories  of  the  whole 
scientific  world.  He  then  read  the  following 
letter  from  Mrs.  Dudley : 

Albany,  August  14,  1856. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Dudley  Observatory : 

Gentlemen — I  scarcely  need  refer  in  a  letter 
to  you,  to  the  modest  beginning  and  gradual 
growth  of  the  Institution  over  which  you  preside, 
and  of  which  you  are  the  responsible  guardians. 
But  we  have  arrived  at  a  period  in  its  history, 
when  its  inauguration  gives  to  it,  and  to  you, 
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some  degree  of  prominence,  and  which  must 
stamp  our  past  efforts  with  weakness  and  incon- 
sideration,  or  exalt  those  of  the  future,  to  the 
measure  of  liberality  necessary  to  certain  suc- 
cess. You  have  a  building  erected,  and  instru- 
ments engaged  of  unrivalled  excellence,  and  it 
now  remains  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  of  the 
Astronomer  Royal  of  England,  in  giving  perma- 
nency to  the  establishment.  The  very  distin- 
guished Professors,  Bache,  Peirce  and  Gould, 
state  in  a  letter*  which  I  have  been  permitted  to 
see,  that  to  expand  this  Institution  to  the  wants 
of  American  Science,  and  the  honors  of  a  Na- 
tional character,  will  require  an  investment 
which  will  yield  annually  not  less  than  $10,000. 
And  these  gentlemen  say,  in  the  letter  referred 
to,  "  If  the  greatness  of  your  giving  can  rise  to 
this  occasion,  as  it  has  to  ail  our  previous  sug- 
gestions with  such  unflinching  magnanimity, 
we  promise  you  our  earnest  and  hearty  co-opera- 
tion, and  stake  our  reputations  that  the  scientific 
success  shall  fill  up  the  measure  of  your  hopes 
and  anticipations." 

For  the  attainment  of  an  object  so  rich  in 
Scientific  rewards  and  National  glory,  guaran- 
tied by  men   with  reputations   as   exalted  and 
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enduring  as  the  skies  upon  which  they  are  writ- 
ten, contributions  should  be  general,  and  not 
confined  to  an  individual  or  a  place. 

For  myself,  I  offer  as  my  share  of  the  required 
endowment,  the  sum  of  $50,000,  in  addition  to 
the  advances  which  I  have  already  made,  and 
trusting  that  the  name  which  you  have  given  to 
the  Observatory  may  not  be  considered  as  an 
undeserved  compliment,  and  that  it  will  not 
diminish  the  public  regards,  by  giving  to  the 
Institution  a  seemingly  individual  character. 
I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

BLANDINA  DUDLEY. 


*  See  letter  at  the  close. 
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USES  OF  ASTRONOMY. 


DISCOURSE, 


EDWARD   EVERETT. 


TO 

MRS.  BLANDINA  DUDLEY. 

TO   THE    AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION    FOR   THE    ADVANCEMENT  OF    SCIENCE. 

TO  THE  REGENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW- 

VORK,    AND    TO 

THE   CITIZEN8  OF   ALBANY,   GENERALLY, 

THIS    DISCOURSE 

DELIVERED    ON    THEIR    INVITATION"  AND     IN    THEIR 
PRESENCE,    AND     PUBLISHED     AT    THE     REQUEST    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    OF 
ARRANGEMENTS    FOR    THE     INAUGURATION    OF    THE     DUDLEY 
OBSERVATORY,  IS,  WITH  THE  BEST  WISHES  FOR  THE 
COMPLETE   SUCCESS  OF   THAT   NOBLE    EN- 
TERPRISE,    RE8PECTFULLY 
DEDICATED  BY 

EDWARD    EVERETT. 


Boston,  September,  1856. 


DISCOURSE. 


Fellow-citizens  of  Albany, — 

Assembled  as  we  are  under  your  auspices  in  this 
ancient  and  hospitable  city,  for  an  object  indica- 
tive of  a  highly  advanced  stage  of  scientific 
culture,  it  is  natural  in  the  first  place  to  cast  an 
historical  glance  at  the  past.  It  seems  almost 
to  surpass  belief,  though  an  unquestioned  fact, 
that  more  than  a  century  should  have  passed 
away,  after  Cabot  had  discovered  the  coast  of 
North  America  for  England,  before  any  know- 
ledge was  gained  of  the  noble  river  on  which 
your  city  stands,  and  which  was  destined  by 
Providence  to  determine  in  after-times  the  posi- 
tion of  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  conti- 
nent. It  is  true  that  Verazzano,  a  bold  and 
sagacious  Florentine  navigator  in  the  service  of 
France,  had  entered  the  Narrows  in  1524,  which 
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he  describes  as  a  very  large  river,  deep  at  its 
mouth,  which  forced  its  way  through  steep  hills 
to  the  sea.  But  though  he,  like  most  of  the 
naval  adventurers  of  that  age,  was  sailing  west- 
ward in  search  of  a  shorter  passage  to  India,  he 
left  this  part  of  the  coast  without  any  attempt  to 
ascend  the  river;  nor  can  it  be  gathered  from  his 
narrative  that  he  believed  it  to  penetrate  far  into 
the  interior. 

Near  a  hundred  years  elapsed,  before  that  great 
thought  acquired  form  and  substance.  In  the 
spring  of  1609,  the  heroic  but  unfortunate  Hud- 
son, one  of  the  brightest  names  in  the  history 
of  English  maritime  achievement,  but  then  in 
the  employment  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  a  vessel  of  eighty  tons,  bearing  the  very 
astronomical  name  of  the  "  Half- moon,"  having 
been  stopped  by  the  ice  in  the  polar  sea,  in  the 
attempt  to  reach  the  East  by  the  way  of  Nova 
Zembla,  struck  over  to  the  coast  of  America  in 
a  high  northern  latitude.  He  then  stretched 
down  south- west  ward  ly  to  the  entrance  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  (of  which  he  had  gained  a  knowledge 
from  the  charts  and  descriptions  of  his  friend, 
Capt.  Smith,) — thence  returning  to  the  North, 
entered  Delaware  Bay, — standing  out  again  to 
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sea  arrived  on  the  2d  of  September  in  sight  of 
the  "high  hills"  of  Neversink,  pronouncing  it 
"a  good  land  to  fall  in  with,  and  a  pleasant  land 
to  see/5  and  on  the  following  morning,  sending 
his  boat  before  him  to  sound  the  way,  passed 
Sandy  Hook,  and  there  came  to  anchor,  on  the 
third  of  September,  1609;  two  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  years  ago,  next  Wednesday.  What  an 
event,  my  friends,  in  the  history  of  American 
population,  enterprise,  commerce,  intelligence 
and  power, — the  dropping  of  that  anchor  at 
Sandy  Hook! 

Here  he  lingered  a  week,  in  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  natives  of  New  Jersey,  while  a  boat's 
company  explored  the  waters  up  to  Newark  Bay. 
And  now  the  great  question.  Shall  he  turn  back 
like  Verazzano,  or  ascend  the  stream  ?  Hudson 
was  of  a  race  and  in  an  employ,  not  prone  to 
turn  back,  by  sea  or  by  land.  On  the  11th  of 
September,  he  raised  the  anchor  of  the  "  Half- 
moon,"  passed  through  the  Narrows,  beholding 
on  both  sides  "  as  beautiful  a  land  as  one  can 
tread  on;"  and  floated  cautiously  and  slowly  up 
the  noble  stream,  the  first  ship  that  ever  rested 
on  its  bosom.  He  passed  the  Palisades,  nature's 
dark  basaltic  Malakoff;  forced  the  iron  gateway 
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of  the  Highlands,  and  anchored  on  the  14th, 
near  West  Point ;  swept  onward  and  upward  the 
following  day  by  grassy  meadows  and  tangled 
slopes,  hereafter  to  be  covered  with  smiling  vil- 
lages;— by  elevated  banks  and  woody  heights, 
the  destined  site  of  future  towns  and  cities, — 
tot  egregias  wrbes^ — of  Newburg,  Poughkeepsie, 
Catskill; — on  the  evening  of  the  15th  arrived 
opposite  "the  mountains  which  lie  from  the  river 
side,"  where  he  found  "  a  very  loving  people  and 
very  old  men;"  and  the  day  following  reached 
the  spot,  hereafter  to  be  honored  by  his  own 
illustrious  name.  One  more  day  wafts  him  up 
between  Schodac  and  Castleton,  and  here  he 
landed  and  passed  a  day  with  the  natives, — 
greeted  with  all  sorts  of  barbarous  hospitality, — 
the  land  "  the  finest  for  cultivation  he  ever  set 
foot  on,"  the  natives  so  kind  and  gentle  that, 
when  they  found  he  would  not  remain  with  them 
over  night,  and  feared  that  he  left  them, — poor 
children  of  nature, — because  he  was  afraid  of 
their  weapons,  he,  whose  quarterdeck  was  heavy 
with  ordnance,  they  "  broke  their  arrows  in  pieces 
and  threw  them  in  the  fire."  On  the  following 
morning,  with  the  early  flood- tide,  on  the  19th 
of  September,  1609,  the  Half-moon  "ran  higher 
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up  two  leagues  above  the  Shoals,"  and  came  to 
anchor  in  deep  water,  near  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Albany.  Happy,  if  he  could  have  closed 
his  gallant  career,  on  the  banks  of  the  stream 
which  so  justly  bears  his  name,  and  thus  have 
escaped  the  sorrowful  and  mysterious  catastrophe 
which  awaited  him  in  the  Arctic  waters,  the  next 
year ! 

But  the  discovery  of  your  great  river  and  of 
the  site  of  your  ancient  city  is  not  the  only 
event,  which  renders  the  year  1609  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  America  and  the  world.  It 
was  one  of  those  years,  in  which  a  sort  of  sym- 
pathetic movement  toward  great  results  uncon- 
sciously pervades  the  races  and  the  minds  of 
men.  While  Hudson  was  exploring  this  mighty 
river  and  this  vast  region  for  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  Champlain,  in  the  same  year, 
carried  the  lilies  of  France  to  the  beautiful  lake 
which  bears  his  name  on  your  northern  limits; 
— the  languishing  establishments  of  England  in 
Virginia  were  strengthened  by  the  second  charter 
granted  to  that  colony; — the  little  church  of 
Robinson  removed  from  Amsterdam  to  Leyden, 
from  which,  in  a  few  years,  they  went  forth,  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  New  England  on  Plymouth 
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Rock; — the  seven  United  Provinces  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, after  that  terrific  struggle  of  forty  years, 
(the  commencement  of  which  has  just  been 
embalmed  by  an  American  historian  in  a  record 
worthy  of  the  great  event,)  wrested  from  Spain 
the  virtual  acknowledgment  of  their  indepen- 
dence in  the  Twelve  Years*  truce ; — and  James 
the  First,  in  the  same  year,  granted  to  the  British 
East  India  Company  their  first  permanent  char- 
ter; corner-stone  of  an  empire  destined  in  two 
centuries  to  overshadow  the  East. 

One  more  incident  is  wanting  to  complete  the 
list  of  the  memorable  occurrence  which  signa- 
lize the  year  1609,  and  one  most  worthy  to  be 
remembered  by  us  on  this  occasion.  Contempo- 
raneously with  the  events  which  I  have  enu- 
merated,— eras  of  history,  dates  of  empire,  the 
starting  point  in  some  of  the  greatest  political, 
social,  and  moral  revolutions  in  our  annals,  an 
Italian  astronomer,  who  had  heard  of  the  mag- 
nifying glasses  which  had  been  made  in  Holland 
by  which  distant  objects  could  be  brought  seem- 
ingly near,  caught  at  the  idea,  constructed  a 
telescope  and  pointed  it  to  the  heavens.  Yes, 
my  friends,  in  the  same  year  in  which  Hudson 
discovered  your  river  and  the  site  of  your  ancient 
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town,  in  which  Robinson  made  his  melancholy 
Hegira  from  Amsterdam  to  Leyden,  Galileo  Gali- 
lei, with  a  telescope,  the  work  of  his  own  hands, 
discovered  the  phases  of  Venus  and  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter;  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  less  than 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  on  a  spot  then  unbo- 
somed in  the  wilderness,  the  covert  of  some  of 
the  least  civilized  of  all  the  races  of  men,  we 
are  assembled,  descendants  of  the  Hollanders, 
descendants  of  the  Pilgrims,  in  this  ancient  and 
prosperous  city,  to  inaugurate  the  establishment 
of  a  first  class  Astronomical  Observatory. 

One  more  glance  at  your  early  history.  Three 
years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Ply- 
mouth, (for  I  delight  to  trace  these  kindly  syn- 
chronisms,) Fort  Orange  was  erected,  in  the 
centre  of  what  is  now  the  business  part  of  the 
city  of  Albany,  and  a  few  years  later,  the  little 
hamlet  of  Beverswyck  began  to  nestle  under  its 
walls.  Two  centuries  ago,  my  Albanian  friends, 
this  very  year,  your  forefathers  assembled,  not 
certainly  to  inaugurate  an  observatory,  but  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  new  church  in  the  place  of 
the  rude  cabin  which  had  hitherto  served  them 
in  that  capacity.  It  was  built  at  the  intersection 
of  Yonker's  and  Handelaafs,  better  known  to 
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you  as  State  and  Market  streets.  Public  and 
private  liberality  co-operated  in  the  important 
work.  The  authorities  at  the  fort  gave  fifteen 
hundred  guilders; — the  Patroon  of  that  early 
day,  with  the  liberality  coeval  with  the  name 
and  the  race,  contributed  a  thousand ; — while  the 
inhabitants,  for  whose  benefit  it  was  erected, 
whose  numbers  were  small  and  their  resources 
smaller,  subscribed  twenty  beavers,  "  for  the  pur- 
chase of  an  oaken  pulpit  in  Holland."  Whether 
the  largest  part  of  this  subscription  was  bestowed 
by  some  liberal  benefactress,  tradition  has  not 
informed  us.  It  has  however  informed  us,  as  I 
learned  a  few  hours  since  from  Mr.  Brodhead, 
that  the  corner-stone  of  the  little  church  was 
laid  by  the  Kev.  Rutger  Jacobsen ;  and  that  his 
daughter  married  Jan  Jansen  Bleecker,  from 
whom  is  lineally  descended  Mrs.  Blandina 
Bleecker  Dudley,  to  whom  we  are  so  largely 
indebted  for  this  day's  celebration. 

Nor  is  the  year  1656  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  Albany  alone.  In  that  same  year  your  impe- 
rial metropolis,  which  had  then  recently  been 
incorporated  as  a  city  by  the  name  of  New 
Amsterdam,  was  first  carefully  surveyed  by 
official  authority,  and  found  to  contain  one  him- 
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dred  and  twenty  houses  and  one  thousand 
inhabitants.*  In  eight  years  more  New  Nether- 
land  becomes  New- York ;  Fort  Orange,  with  its 
dependent  hamlet,  assumes  the  name  of  Albany ; 
— a  century  of  various  fortune  succeeds, — the 
scourge  of  French  and  Indian  war  is  rarely 
absent  from  the  land, — every  shock  of  European 
policy  vibrates  with  electric  rapidity  across  the 
Atlantic,  but  the  year  1756  finds  a  population  of 
three  hundred  thousand  in  your  growing  pro- 
vince. Albany,  however,  may  still  be  regarded 
almost  as  a  frontier  settlement.  Of  the  twelve 
counties  into  which  the  province  was  divided  a 
hundred  years  ago,  the  county  of  Albany  com- 
prehended all  that  lay  north  and  west  of  the 
city ;  and  the  city  itself  contained  but  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  houses. 

One  more  century;  another  act  in  the  great 
drama  of  empire ;  another  French  and  Indian 
war  beneath  the  banners  of  England ;  a  success- 
ful revolution,  of  which  some  of  the  most 
momentous  events  occurred  within  your  imme- 
diate neighborhood;  a  union  of  States;  a  con- 


•  These  historical  notices,  relative  to  the  discovery  of  the  river  by 
Hudson,  and  the  foundation  of  Albany,  are  for  the  most  part  abridged 
from  Mr.  Brodhead's  excellent  history  of  New- York. 
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stitution  of  federal  government;  your  population 
carried  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  Lakes, 
and  their  waters  poured  into  the  Hudson ;  your 
territory  covered  with  a  network  of  canals  and 
railroads,  filled  with  life,  and  action,  and  power, 
with  all  the  works  of  peaceful  art  and  prosperous 
enterprise,  with  all  the  institutions  which  con- 
stitute and  advance  the  civilization  of  the  age, 
its  population  exceeding  that  of  the  Union  at  the 
date  of  the  Revolution,  your  own  numbers  twice 
as  large  as  those  of  the  largest  city  of  that  day, 
you  have  met  together,  my  friends,  just  two 
hundred  years  since  the  erection  of  the  little 
church  of  Beverswyck,  to  dedicate  a  noble  tem- 
ple of  science,  and  to  take  a  becoming  public 
notice  of  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
destined,  as  we  trust,  to  exert  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  the  progress  of  useful  knowledge  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  through  that  on  the  gene- 
ral cause  of  civilization. 

You  will  observe  that  I  am  careful  to  say  the 
progress  of  science  "at  home  and  abroad; "  for 
the  study  of  astronomy  in  this  country,  like  that 
of  many  other  branches  of  natural  science,  has 
long  since,  I  am  happy  to  add,  passed  that  point 
where  it  is  content  to  repeat  the  observations 
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and  verify  the  results  of  European  research.  It 
has  boldly  and  successfully  entered  the  field  of 
original  investigation,  discovery  and  speculation ; 
and  there  is  not  now  a  single  department  of 
the  science  in  which  the  names  of  American 
observers  and  mathematicians  are  not  cited  by 
our  brethren  across  the  water,  side  by  side  with 
the  most  eminent  of  their  European  contempo- 
raries. 

This  state  of  things  is  certainly  recent  During 
the  colonial  period,  and  in  the  first  generation 
after  the  Revolution,  no  department  of  science 
was,  for  obvious  causes,  very  extensively  culti- 
vated in  America, — astronomy  perhaps  as  much 
as  the  kindred  branches.  The  improvement  in 
the  quadrant  commonly  known  as  Hadley's  had 
already  been  made  at  Philadelphia  by  Godfrey 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  the 
beautiful  invention  of  the  collimating  telescope 
was  made  at  a  later  period  by  Rittenhouse,  an 
astronomer  of  distinguished  repute.  The  transits 
of  Venus  of  1761  and  1769  were  observed  in 
different  parts  of  the  country;  orreries,  a  favorite 
scientific  toy  in  the  last  century,  were  constructed 
in  Philadelphia  and  Boston;  and  some  respecta- 
ble scientific  essays  are  contained  and  valuable 
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observations  are  recorded  in  the  early  volumes 
of  the  transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
at  Philadelphia,  and  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  at  Boston  and  Cambridge. 
But  in  the  absence  of  a  numerous  class  of  men 
of  science  to  encourage  and  aid  each  other,  in 
a  state  of  the  country  as  yet  too  poor  to  extend  a 
liberal  patronage  to  the  expensive  arts,  without 
observatories  and  without  valuable  instruments, 
little  of  importance  could  be  expected  in  the 
higher  walks  of  astronomical  research. 

The  greater  the  credit  due  for  the  achievement 
of  an  enterprise  commenced  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  and  which  would  reflect 
honor  on  the  science  of  any  country  and  any 
age,  I  mean  the  translation  and  commentary  on 
Laplace's  Mecanique  Celeste,  by  Bowditch;  a  work 
whose  merit  I  am  myself  wholly  unable  to 
appreciate,  but  which  I  have  been  led  to  think 
places  the  learned  translator  and  commentator 
on  a  level  with  the  ablest  astronomers  and 
geometers  of  the  day.  This  work  may  be  con- 
sidered as  opening  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
American  science.  The  country  was  still  almost 
wholly  deficient  in  instrumental  power ;  but  the 
want  was  generally  felt  by  men  of  science,  and 
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the  public  mind  in  various  parts  of  the  Union 
began  to  be  turned  towards  the  means  of  sup- 
plying it.  In  1825,  President  John  Quincy 
Adams  brought  the  subject  of  a  National  Obser- 
vatory before  congress.  Political  considerations 
prevented  its  being  favorably  entertained  at  that 
time;  and  it  was  not  till  1S42,  and  as  an  inci- 
dent of  the  exploring  expedition,  that  an  appro- 
priation was  made  for  a  depot  for  the  charts  and 
instruments  of  the  navy.  On  this  modest  basis 
has  been  reared  the  National  Observatory  at 
Washington;  an  institution  which  has  already 
taken  and  fully  sustains  an  honorable  position 
among  the  scientific  establishments  of  the  age. 
Besides  the  institution  at  Washington,  fifteen 
or  twenty  observatories  have,  within  the  last  few 
years,  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  some  of  them  on  a  modest  scale  for  the 
gratification  of  the  scientific  taste  and  zeal  of 
individuals,  others  on  a  broad  foundation  of 
expense  and  usefulness.  In  these  establishments, 
public  and  private,  the  means  are  provided  for 
the  highest  order  of  astronomical  observation, 
research,  and  instruction.  There  is  already  in 
the  country  an  amount  of  instrumental  power 
(to  which  addition  is  constantly  making),  and  of 
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mathematical  skill  on  the  part  of  our  men  of 
science,  adequate  to  a  manly  competition  with 
their  European  contemporaries  in  astronomy  and 
the  branches  of  science  theoretical  and  applied 
connected  with  it.  The  proceedings  of  the  present 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  fully  justify 
this  remark.  The  fruits  are  already  before  the 
world  in  the  triangulation  of  several  of  the 
States,  in  the  great  work  of  the  coast  survey,  in 
the  numerous  scientific  surveys  of  the  interior 
of  the  continent,  in  the  astronomical  department 
of  the  exploring  expedition,  in  the  more  recent 
scientific  expedition  to  Chili ; — in  the  brilliant 
hydrographical  labors  of  the  observatory  at 
Washington;  in  the  published  observations  of 
Washington  and  Cambridge;  in  the  general 
character  of  the  contents  of  the  journal  con- 
ducted by  the  Nestor  of  American  Science,  now 
in  its  eighth  lustrum,  of  the  Sidereal  Messenger, 
and  the  Astronomical  Journal;  in  the  National 
Ephemeris;  in  the  great  chronometrical  expedi- 
tions to  determine  the  longitude  of  Cambridge, 
better  ascertained  than  that  of  Paris  was  till 
within  the  last  year;  in  the  prompt  rectification 
of  the  errors  in  the  predicted  elements  of  Nep- 
tune, in  its  identification  with  Lalande's  missing 
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star,  and  in  the  calculation  of  its  ephemeris ;  in 
the  discovery  of  the  satellite  of  Neptune,  of  the 
eighth  satellite  of  Saturn,  and  of  the  innermost 
of  its  rings;  in  the  establishment,  both  by  obser- 
vation and  theory,  of  the  non-solid  character  of 
Saturn's  rings;  in  the  recent  remarkable  specu- 
lations on  the  nature  of  the  Zodiacal  light;  in 
the  separation  and  measurement  of  many  double 
and  triple  stars,  amenable  only  to  superior  instru- 
mental power;  in  the  immense  labor  already 
performed  in  preparing  Star  Catalogues,  and  in 
numerous  accurate  observations  of  standard  stars; 
in  the  diligent  and  successful  observation  of  the 
meteoric  showers;  in  an  extensive  series  of 
magnetic  observations;  in  the  discovery  of  an 
asteroid  and  ten  or  twelve  telescopic  comets  (the 
latter  not  the  achievement  of  the  stronger  sex 
alone) ;  in  the  resolution  of  nebulae,  which  have 
defied  every  thing  in  Europe  but  Lord  Rosse's 
great  Reflector;  in  the  application  of  electricity 
to  the  measurement  of  differences  in  longitude, 
in  the  corrected  ascertainment  of  the  velocity  of 
the  electro-magnetic  fluid,  and  its  truly  wonder- 
ful uses  in  recording  astronomical  observations. 
These  are  but  a  portion  of  the  achievements  of 
American  astronomical  science  within  fifteen  or 
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twenty  years,  and  fully  justify  the  most  sanguine 
anticipations  of  its  further  progress. 

How  far  our  astronomers  may  be  able  to  pur- 
sue their  researches,  will  depend  upon  the 
resources  of  our  public  institutions,  and  the 
liberality  of  wealthy  individuals  in  furnishing 
the  requisite  means.  With  the  exception  of  the 
observatories  at  Washington  and  West  Point, 
little  can  be  done  or  expected  to  be  done  by  the 
government  of  the  Union  or  the  States ;  but  in 
this,  as  in  .every  thing  else  connected  with  the 
patronage  of  art  and  science,  the  great  depen- 
dence, and  may  I  not  add  the  safe  dependence, 
as  it  ever  has  been,  must  continue  to  be  upon 
the  bounty  of  enlightened,  liberal,  and  public- 
spirited  individuals. 

It  is  by  a  signal  exercise  of  this  bounty,  my 
friends,  that  we  are  called  together  to-day.  The 
munificence  of  several  citizens  of  this  ancient 
city,  among  whom  the  first  place  is  due  to  the 
generous  lady,  whose  name  has  with  great  pro- 
priety been  given  to  the  institution,  has  furnished 
the  means  for  the  foundation  of  the  Dudley 
Observatory  at  Albany.  On  a  commanding  ele- 
vation, on  the  northern  edge  of  the  city,  liberally 
given  for  that  purpose  by  the  head  of  a  family 
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(Van  Rensselaer)  in  which  the  patronage  of 
science  is  hereditary,  a  building  of  ample  dimen- 
sions has  been  erected,  upon  a  plan  which  com- 
bines all  the  requisites  of  solidity,  convenience, 
and  taste.  A  large  portion  of  the  expense  of  the 
structure  has  been  defrayed  by  Mrs.  Blandina 
Dudley,  to  whose  generosity,  and  that  of  several 
other  public  spirited  individuals,  the  institution 
is  also  indebted  for  the  provision  which  has  been 
made  for  an  adequate  supply  of  first-class  instru- 
ments, executed  and  to  be  executed  by  the  most 
eminent  makers  in  Europe  and  America;  and 
which,  it  is  confidently  expected,  will  yield  to 
none  of  their  class  in  any  observatory  in  the 
world.* 

With  a  liberal  supply  of  instrumental  power; 
established  in  a  community  to  whose  intelligence 
and  generosity  its  support  may  be  safely  confided, 
and  whose  educational  institutions  are  rapidly 
realizing  the  conception  of  a  university;  counte- 
nanced by  the  gentleman  who  conducts  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey  with  such  scientific 
skill  and  administrative  energy,  and  by  the  men 


.  *  For  this  description  of  the  Dudley  Observatory,  I  am  indebted  to  a 
valuable  article  on  American  Observatories  by  Professor  Loomis  in  Har- 
per's Magazine  for  Jane.  1866,  p.  49. 
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of  science  generally  in  the  United  States ;  com- 
mitted to  the  immediate  supervision  of  an  astro- 
nomer (Dr.  B.  A.  Gould),  to  whose  distin- 
guished talent  has  been  added  the  advantage  of 
a  thorough  scientific  education  in  the  most 
renowned  universities  of  Europe,  and  who,  as 
the  editor  of  the  American  Astronomical  Jour- 
nal, has  shown  himself  to  be  fully  qualified  for 
the  high  trust; — under  these  favorable  circum- 
stances, the  Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany  now 
takes  its  place  among  the  scientific  foundations 
of  the  country  and  the  world. 

It  is  no  affected  modesty  which  leads  me  to 
express  the  regret  that  this  interesting  occasion 
could  not  have  taken  place  under  somewhat 
different  auspices.  I  feel  that  the  duty  of 
addressing  this  great  and  enlightened  assembly, 
comprising  so  much  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
community  and  of  the  science  of  the  country, 
ought  to  have  been  elsewhere  assigned ;  that  it 
should  have  devolved  upon  some  one  of  the 
eminent  persons,  many  of  whom  I  see  around 
me,  to  whom  you  have  been  listening  the  past 
week,  who  as  observers  and  geometers  could 
have  treated  the  subject  with  a  master's  power; 
astronomers,  whose  telescopes  have  penetrated 
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the  depths  of  the  heavens,  or  mathematicians, 
whose  analysis  unthreads  the  maze  of  their 
wondrous  mechanism.  If,  instead  of  command- 
ing, as  you  easily  could  have  done,  qualifications 
of  this  kind,  your  choice  has  rather  fallen  on  one, 
making  no  pretensions  to  the  honorable  name  of 
a  man  of  science, — but  whose  delight  it  has 
always  been  to  turn  aside  from  the  dusty  and 
thankless  paths  of  active  life,  for  an  interval  of 
recreation  in  the  green  fields  of  sacred  nature  in 
all  her  kingdoms, — it  is,  I  presume,  because  you 
have  desired,  on  aji  occasion  of  this  kind,  neces- 
sarily of  a  popular  character,  that  those  views  of 
the  subject  should  be  presented  which  address 
themselves  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
community,  and  not  to  its  select  scientific  circles. 
For  astronomy  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent,  than 
any  other  department  of  natural  science,  exhibits 
phenomena,  which,  while  they  task  the  highest 
powers  of  philosophical  research,  are  also  well 
adapted  to  arrest  the  attention  of  minds  barely 
tinctured  with  scientific  culture,  and  even  to 
touch  the  sensibilities  of  the  wholly  uninstructed 
observer.  The  profound  investigations  of  the 
chemist  into  the  ultimate  constitution  of  material 
nature,  the  minute  researches  of  the  physiologist 
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into  the  secrets  of  animal  life,  the  transcendental 
logic  of  the  geometer  bristling  in  a  notation,  the 
very  sight  of  which  terrifies  the  uninitiated,  are 
lost  on  the  common  understanding.  But  the 
unspeakable  glories  of  the  rising  and  the  setting 
sun;  the  serene  majesty  of  the  moon,  as  she  walks 
in  full-orbed  brightness  through  the  heavens;  the 
soft  witchery  of  the  morning  and  the  evening 
star;  the  imperial  splendors  of  the  firmament  on 
a  bright  unclouded  night;  the  comet,  whose 
streaming  banner  floats  over  half  the  sky, — these 
are  objects  which  charm  and  astonish  alike  the 
philosopher  and  the  peasant; — the  mathemati- 
cian who  weighs  the  masses  and  defines  the 
orbits  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  untutored 
observer  who  sees  nothing  beyond  the  images 
painted  upon  the  eye. 

An  astronomical  observatory,  in  the  general 
acceptation  of  the  word,  is  a  building  erected  for 
the  reception  and  appropriate  use  of  astronom- 
ical instruments,  and  the  accommodation  of  the 
men  of  science  employed  in  making  and  reducing 
observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  These 
instruments  are  mainly  of  three  classes,  to  which 
I  believe  all  others  of  a  strictly  astronomical 
character  may  be  referred. 
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1st.  The  instruments  by  which  the  heavens 
are  inspected,  with  a  view  to  discover  the 
existence  of  those  celestial  bodies  which  are  not 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  (beyond  all  comparison 
more  numerous  than  those  which  are,)  and  to 
observe  the  magnitude,  shapes  and  other  sensible 
qualities,  both  of  those  which  are  and  those  which 
are  not  thus  visible  to  the  unaided  sight.  The 
instruments  of  this  class  are  designated  by  the 
general  name  of  Telescope;  and  are  of  two 
kinds; — the  refracting  telescope,  which  derives 
its  magnifying  power  from  a  system  of  convex 
lenses;  and  the  reflecting  telescope,  which 
receives  the  image  of  the  heavenly  body  upon 
a  concave  mirror. 

2d,  The  second  class  of  instruments  consists 
of  those,  which  are  designed  principally  to 
measure  the  angular  distances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  from  each  other,  and  their  time  of  passing 
the  meridian.  The  transit  instrument,  the  meri- 
dian circle,  the  mural  circle,  the  heliometer,  and 
the  sextant  belong  to  this  class.  The  brilliant 
discoveries  of  astronomy  are  for  the  most  part 
made  with  the  first  class  of  instruments; — its 
practical  results  wrought  out  by  the  second. 

3d.  The  third  class  contains  the  clock,  with  its 
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subsidiary  apparatus  for  measuring  the  time  and 
marking  its  subdivisions,  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble accuracy; — indispensable  auxiliary  of  all 
the  instruments,  by  which  the  positions  and 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  observed,  and 
measured,  and  recorded. 

The  telescope  may  be  likened  to  a  wondrous 
Cyclopean  eye,  endued  with  superhuman  power, 
by  which  the  astronomer  extends  the  reach  of 
his  vision  to  the  further  heavens,  and  surveys 
galaxies  and  universes  compared  with  which  the 
solar  system  is  but  an  atom  floating  in  the  air. 
The  transit  may  be  compared  to  a  measuring  rod 
which  he  lays  from  planet  to  planet  and  from 
star  to  star,  to  ascertain  and  mark  off  the 
heavenly  spaces,  and  transfer  them  to  his  note- 
book. The  clock  is  the  marvellous  apparatus  by 
which  he  equalizes  and  divides  into  nicely 
measured  parts  a  portion  of  that  unconceived 
infinity  of  duration,  without  beginning  and 
without  end,  in  which  all  existence  floats  as  on 
a  shoreless  and  bottomless  sea. 

In  the  contrivance  and  the  execution  of  these 
instruments,  the  utmost  stretch  of  inventive  skill 
and  mechanical  ingenuity  has  been  put  forth. 
To  such  perfection  have  they  been  carried,  that 
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a  single  second  of  magnitude  or  space  is  rendered 
a  distinctly  visible  and  appreciable  quantity. 
"The  arc  of  a  circle,"  says  Sir  J.  Herschel, 
"subtended  by  one  second,  is  less  than  the  two 
hundred  thousandth  part  of  the  radius,  so  that 
on  a  circle  of  six  feet  in  diameter,  it  would 
occupy  no  greater  linear  extent  than  Tt*¥  Part 
of  an  inch;  a  quantity  requiring  a  powerful 
microscope  to  be  discerned  at  all."*  The  largest 
body  in  our  system,  the  sun,  whose  real  diameter 
is  882,000  miles  subtends,  at  a  distance  of 
95,000,000  miles,  but  an  angle  of  a  little  more 
than  32^  while  so  admirably  are  the  best  instru- 
ments constructed,  that  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  a  satellite  of  Neptune,  an  object  of 
comparatively  inconsiderable  diameter,  has  been 
discovered  at  a  distance  of  2,850  millions  of 
miles. 

The  object  of  an  Observatory,  erected  and 
supplied  with  instruments  of  this  admirable 
construction  and  at  proportionable  expense,  is,  as 
I  have  already  intimated,  to  provide  for  an  accu- 
rate and  systematic  survey  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
with  a  view  to  a  more  correct  and  extensive 


•  Herschel's  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  §  181. 
10 
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acquaintance  with  those  already  known,  and  as 
instrumental  power  and  skill  in  using  it  increase, 
to  the  discovery  of  bodies  hitherto  invisible,  and 
in  both  classes  of  objects  to  the  determination 
of  their  distances,  their  times  of  passing  the 
meridian,  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  the 
laws  which  govern  their  movements. 

Why  should  we  wish  to  obtain  this  know- 
ledge ?  What  inducement  is  there  to  expend 
large  sums  of  money  in  the  erection  of  Observa- 
tories, in  furnishing  them  with  costly  instru- 
ments, and  in  the  support  of  the  men  of  science 
employed  in  making,  discussing,  and  recording, 
for  successive  generations,  these  minute  observa- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies? 

In  an  exclusively  scientific  treatment  of  this 
subject,  an  inquiry  into  its  utilitarian  relations 
would  be  superfluous, — even  wearisome.  But 
on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  you  will  not, 
perhaps,  think  it  out  of  place,  if  I  briefly  answer 
the  question  what  is  the  use  of  an  astronomical 
observatory,  and  what  benefit  may  be  expected 
from  the  operations  of  such  an  establishment  in 
a  community  like  ours? 

I.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  derive  from  the 
observations  of  the  heavenlv  bodies  which  are 
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made  at  an  observatory,  our  only  adequate 
measures  of  time  and  our  only  means  of  com- 
paring the  time  of  one  place  with  the  time  of 
another.  Our  artificial  timekeepers — clocks, 
watches,  and  chronometers — however  ingeni- 
ously contrived  and  admirably  fabricated,  are 
but  a  transcript,  so  to  say,  of  the  celestial 
motions,  and  would  be  of  no  value  without  the 
means  of  regulating  them  by  observation.  It  is 
impossible  for  them  under  any  circumstances  to 
escape  the  imperfection  of  all  machinery,  the 
work  of  human  hands;  and  the  moment  we 
remove  with  our  timekeeper  east  or  west,  it  fails 
us.  It  will  keep  home  time  alone,  like  the  fond 
traveller  who  leaves  his  heart  behind  him.  The 
artificial  instrument  is  of  incalculable  utility, 
but  must  itself  be  regulated  by  the  eternal  clock- 
work of  the  skies. 

This  single  consideration  is  sufficient  to  show 
how  completely  the  daily  business  of  life  is 
affected  and  controlled  by  the  heavenly  bodies. 
It  is  they  and  not  our  main-springs,  our  expan- 
sion balances,  and  our  compensation  pendulums, 
which  give  us  our  time.  To  reverse  the  line  of 
Pope, — 

'Til  with  oar  watches  as  oar  judgment! ;  none 
Go  just  alike,  bat  each  believes  his  own; — 
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But  for  all  the  kindreds  and  tribes  and  tongues 
of  men,— each  upon  their  own  meridian, — from 
the  Arctic  pole  to  the  equator,  from  the  equator 
to  the  Antarctic  pole,  the  eternal  sun  strikes 
twelve  at  noon,  and  the  glorious  constellations, 
far  up  in  the  everlasting  belfries  of  the  skies, 
chime  twelve  at  midnight; — twelve  for  the  pale 
student  over  his  flickering  lamp,  twelve  amid 
the  flaming  wonders  of  Orion's  belt,  if  he  cros- 
ses the  meridian  at  that  fated  hour; — twelve  by 
the  weary  couch  of  languishing  humanity,  twelve 
in  the  star*paved  courts  of  the  Empyrean; — 
twelve  for  the  heaving  tides  of  the  ocean ;  twelve 
for  the  weary  arm  of  labor;  twelve  for  the  toil- 
ing brain;  twelve  for  the  watching,  waking, 
broken  heart;  twelve  for  the  meteor  which 
blazes  for  a  moment  and  expires;  twelve  for  the 
comet  whose  period  is  measured  by  centuries; 
twelve  for  every  substantial,  for  every  imaginary 
thing,  which  exists  in  the  sense,  the  intellect,  or 
the  fancy,  and  which  the  speech  or  thought  of 
man,  at  the  given  meridian,  refers  to  the  lapse 
of  time. 

Not  only  do  we  resort  to  the  observation  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  for  the  means  of  regulating 
and  rectifying  our  clocks,  but  the  great  divisions 
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of  day  and  month  and  year  are  derived  from  the 
same  source.  By  the  constitution  of  our  nature 
the  elements  of  our  existence  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  celestial  times.  Partly  by  his 
physical  organization,  partly  by  the  habit, — 
second  nature,— of  the  race  from  the  dawn  of 
creation,  man  as  he  is  and  the  times  and  seasons 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  part  and  parcel  of 
one  system.  The  first  great  division  of  time, 
the  day-night  (nychthemerum),  for  which  we  have 
no  precise  synonym  in  our  language,  with  its 
primal  alternation  of  waking  and  sleeping,  of 
labor  and  rest,  is  a  vital  condition  of  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a  creature  as  man.  The  revolution 
of  the  year,  with  its  various  incidents  of  summer 
and  winter  and  seed-time  and  harvest,  is  not  less 
involved  in  all  our  social  material  and  moral 
progress.  It  is  true  that  at  the  poles  and  on  the 
equator,  the  effects  of  these  revolutions  are 
variously  modified  or  wholly  disappear,  but  as 
the  necessary  consequence,  human  life  is  extin- 
guished at  the  poles,  and,  on  the  equator  attains 
only  a  languid  or  feverish  development  *  Those 
latitudes  only,  in  which  the  great  motions  and 


*  Guyot,  Earth  and  Man,  p.  281,  et  seq. 
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cardinal  positions  of  the  earth  exert  a  mean 
influence,  exhibit  man  in  the  harmonious  expan- 
sion of  his  powers.  The  lunar  period,  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  month,  is  less  vitally 
connected  with  human  existence  and  develop- 
ment ;  but  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  every 
age  and  race  to  be  eminently  conducive  to  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  culture. 

But  indispensable  as  are  these  heavenly  mea- 
sures of  time  to  our  life  and  progress,  and  obvi- 
ous as  are  the  phenomena  on  which  they  rest, 
yet,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that,  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  the  day,  the  month,  and  the 
year  are  not  exactly  commensurable,  some  of 
the  most  difficult  questions  in  practical  astro- 
nomy are  those,  by  which  an  accurate  division 
of  time,  applicable  to  the  various  uses  of  man, 
is  derived  from  the  observation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  to  the  Supreme 
Intelligence  which  created  and  rules  the  uni- 
verse, there  is  a  harmony  hidden  to  us  in  the 
numerical  relation  to  each  other  of  days,  months, 
and  years ;  but  in  our  ignorance  of  that  har- 
mony, their  practical  adjustment  to  each  other 
is  a  work  of  difficulty.  The  great  embarrass- 
ment which   attended   the   reformation   of  the 
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calendar,  after  the  error  of  the  Julian  period  had, 
in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  reached  ten,  (or  rather 
twelve)  days,  sufficiently  illustrates  this  remark. 
It  is  most  true  that  scientific  difficulties  did  not 
form  the  chief  obstacle.  Having  been  proposed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the 
protestant  world,  for  a  century  and  more,  rejected 
the  new  style.  It  was  in  various  places  the  sub- 
ject of  controversy,  collision,  and  bloodshed.* 
It  was  not  adopted  in  England  till  nearly  two 
centuries  after  its  introduction  at  Rome ;  and  in 
the  country  of  the  Struves  and  the  Pulkova 
equatorial,  they  persist  at  the  present  day,  for 
civil  purposes,  in  adding  eleven  minutes  and 
twelve  seconds  to  the  length  of  the  tropical  year. 
II.  The  second  great  practical  use  of  an 
Astronomical  Observatory  is  connected  with  the 
science  of  Geography.  The  first  page  of  the 
history  of  our  continent  illustrates  this  connec- 
tion. Profound  meditation  on  the  sphericity  of 
the  earth  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  which  led 
Columbus  to  undertake  his  momentous  voyage, 
and  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  astrono- 
mical science  of  that  day  was,  in  his  own  judg- 

•  Stem's  Himmelakunde;  p.  72. 
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ment,  what  enabled  him  to  overcome  the  almost 
innumerable  obstacles  which  attended  its  prose- 
cution* In  return,  I  find  that  Copernicus,  in 
the  very  commencement  of  his  immortal  work,f 
appeals  to  the  discovery  of  America  as  complet- 
ing the  demonstration  of  the  sphericity  of  the 
earth.  Much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  figure, 
size,  density,  and  position  of  the  earth  as  a 
member  of  the  solar  system  is  derived  from  this 
science,  and  it  furnishes  us  the  means  of  per- 
forming the  most  important  operations  of  practi- 
cal geography.  Latitude  and  longitude,  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  all  descriptive  geography,  are 
determined  by  observation.  No  map  deserves 
the  name,  on  which  the  position  of  important 
points  has  not  been  astronomically  determined. 
Some  even  of  our  most  important  political  and 
administrative  arrangements  depend  upon  the 
co-operation  of  this  science.  Among  these  I  may 
mention  the  land-system  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  determination  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
country. 

I  believe  that  till  it  was  done  by  the  Federal 
Government,  a  uniform  system  of  mathematical 

•  Humboldt,  Histoire  de  la  geographic,  etc.  Tom  I.  p.  17. 
f  Oopernien*.  de  Revolutionism  orbinm  co?le»tfnm,  Fol.  2. 
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survey  had  never  in  any  country  been  applied  to 
an  extensive  territory.  Large  grants  and  sales 
of  public  land  took  place  before  the  Revolution 
and  in  the  interval  between  the  peace  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution ;  but  the  limits  of 
these  grants  and  sales  were  ascertained  by  sensi- 
ble objects,  by  trees,  streams,  rocks,  hills,  and  by 
reference  to  adjacent  portions  of  territory,  previ- 
ously surveyed.  The  uncertainty  of  boundaries 
thus  defined  was  a  never-failing  source  of  litiga- 
tion. Large  tracts  of  land  in  the  Western 
country  granted  by  Virginia,  under  this  old  sys- 
tem of  special  and  local  survey,  were  covered 
with  conflicting  claims,  and  the  controversies  to 
which  they  gave  rise  formed  no  small  part  of  the 
business  of  the  Federal  Court  after  its  organiza- 
tion. But  the  adoption  of  the  present  land- 
system  brought  order  out  of  chaos.  The  entire 
public  domain  is  now  scientifically  surveyed 
before  it  is  offered  for  sale;  it  is  laid  off  into 
ranges,  townships,  sections,  and  smaller  divisions 
with  unerring  accuracy,  resting  on  the  founda- 
tion of  base  and  meridian  lines; — and  I  have 
been  informed  that  under  this  system,  scarce  a 
case  of  contested  location  and  boundary  has  ever 

presented  itself  in  court.  The  general  land-office 
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contains  maps  and  plans,  in  which  every  quar- 
ter-section of  the  public  land  is  laid  down  with 
mathematical  precision.     The  superficies  of  half 
a  continent  is  thus  transferred  in  miniature  to 
the  bureaus  at  Washington; — while  the  local 
land-offices  contain  transcripts  of  these   plans, 
copies  of  which  are  furnished  to  the  individual 
purchaser.     When  we  consider  the  tide  of  popu- 
lation annually  flowing  into  the  public  domain, 
and  the  immense  importance  of  its  efficient  and 
economical  administration,   the  utility  of  this 
application  of  astronomy  will  be  duly  estimated.* 
I  will  here  venture  to  repeat  an  anecdote  which 
I  heard  lately  from  a  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Timothy 
Pickering.      Mr.  Octavius  Pickering,  on  behalf 
of  his  father,  had  applied  to  Mr.  David  Putnam 
of  Marietta,  to  act  as  his  legal  adviser,  with 
respect  to  certain  land  claims  in  the  Virginia 
military  district,  in » the  State  of  Ohio.     Mr. 
Putnam  declined  the  agency.     He  had  had  much 
to  do  with  business  of  that  kind  and .  found  it 
beset  with  endless  litigation.     "Ihavet  Jieyer," 
he  adds,  "succeeded  but  in  a  single  c&se,jand 
that  was  a  location  and  survey  made  by  General 

*  See  an  article  on  the  Public  Lands  by  the  author  of  this  Address, 
American  Almanac  for  1882,  p.  145. 
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Washington  before  the  Revolution*  and  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  surveys,  except  those  made 
by  him,  but  what  have  been  litigated." 

At  this  moment,  a  most  important  survey  of 
the  coast  of  the  United  States  is  in  progress; 
an  operation  of  the  utmost  consequence,  in 
reference  to  the  geography,  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, and  hydrography  of  the  country.  The 
entire  work,  I  need  scarce  say,  is  one  of  practical 
astronomy.  The  scientific  establishment  which 
we  this  day  inaugurate  is  looked  to  for  important 
co-operation  in  this  great  undertaking ; — and  will 
no  doubt  contribute  efficiently  to  its  prosecution. 

Astronomical  observation  furnishes  by  far  the 
best  means  of  defining  the  boundaries  of  States, 
when  the  lines  are  of  great  length  and  run 
through  unsettled  countries.  Natural  indications 
like  rivers  and  mountains,  however  distinct  in 
appearances,  are  in  practice  subject  to  unavoid- 
able error.  By  the  treaty  of  1783,  a  boundary 
was  established  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  depending  partly  on  the  course  of 
rivers  and  upon  the  highlands  dividing  the 
waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from 
those  which  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  took 
twenty  years  to  find  out  which  river  was  the  true 
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St.  Croix,  that  being  the  starting  point.  England 
then  having  made  the  extraordinary  discovery 
that  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  not  a  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  forty  yearrf  more  were  passed  in  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  re-create  the  Highlands 
which  this  strange  doctrine  had  annihilated;  and 
just  as  the  two  countries  were  on  the  verge  of  a 
war,  the  controversy  was  settled  by  compromise. 
Had  the  boundary  been  accurately  described  by 
lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  no  dispute  could 
have  arisen.  No  dispute  arose  as  to  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  her 
successor,  Mexico,  where  it  runs  through  untrod- 
den deserts,  and  over  pathless  mountains,  along 
the  forty-second  degree  of  latitude.  The  identity 
of  rivers  may  be  disputed  as  in  the  case  of  the 
St.  Croix;  the  course  of  mountain  chains  is  too 
broad  for  a  dividing  line ;  the  division  of  streams, 
as  experience  has  shown,  is  uncertain,  but  a 
degree  of  latitude  is  written  on  the  heavenly 
sphere ;  and  nothing  but  an  observation  is  requi- 
red to  read  the  record. 

But  scientific  elements,  like  sharp  instruments, 
must  be  handled  with  care.  A  part  of  our 
boundary  between  the  British  Provinces  ran  upon 
the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude ;  and  about  forty 
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years  ago,  an  expensive  fortress  was  commenced 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States  at 
Rouse's  Point  on  Lake  Champlain,  on  a  spot 
intended  to  be  just  within  our  limits.  When  the 
line  came  to  be  more  carefully  surveyed  the 
fortress  turned  out  to  be  on  the  wrong  side ;  we 
had  been  building  an  expensive  fortification  for 
our  neighbor.  But  in  the  general  compromises 
of  the  treaty  of  Washington  by  the  Webster  and 
Ashburton  Treaty  of  the  9th  of  August,  1842,  the 
fortress  was  left  within  our  limits.* 

Errors  still  more  serious  had  nearly  resulted  a 
few  years  since  in  a  war  with  Mexico.  By  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  of  the  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1848,  the  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  that  country  was  in  part 
described  by  reference  to  the  town  of  El  Paso,  as 
laid  down  on  a  specified  map  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  a  copy  was  appended  to  the 
treaty.  This  boundary  was  to  be  surveyed  and 
run  by  a  joint  commission  of  men  of  science.  It 
soon  appeared  that  errors  of  two  or  three  degrees 
existed  in  the  projection  of  the  map.  Its  lines 
of  latitude  and  longitude  did  not  conform  to  the 
topography  of  the  region;  so  that  it  was  impos- 


•  Webster's  Works,  Vol.  I.  pp.  110. 116. 
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sible  to  execute  the  text  of  the  treaty.  The 
famous  Mesilla  Valley  was  a  part  of  the  debata- 
ble ground,  and  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of 
dollars  paid  to  the  Mexican  government,  for  that 
and  for  an  additional  strip  of  territory  on  the 
south-west,  was  the  smart-money  which  expiated 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  map;  the  necessary  result 
perhaps  of  the  want  of  good  materials  for  its 
construction.  Ten  millions  of  dollars  would 
have  gone  a  good  way  toward  the  expense  of  a 
National  Observatory  and  of  a  map  of  the  conti- 
nent, constructed  with  entire  accuracy. 

It  became  my  official  duty,  in  London,  a  few 
years  ago,  to  apply  to  the  British  government  for 
an  authentic  statement  of  their  claim  to  jurisdic- 
tion over  New  Zealand.  The  official  Gazette  for 
the  2d  of  October,  1840,  was  sent  me  from  the 
Foreign  office,  as  affording  the  desired  informa- 
tion. This  number  of  the  Gazette  contained  the 
proclamations  issued  by  the  lieutenant-governor 
of  New- Zealand  "in  pursuance  of  the  instruc- 
tions he  received  from  the  Marquess  of  Nor- 
manby,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  Secreta- 
ries of  State,"  asserting  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
government  over  the  islands  of  New  Zealand, 
and  declaring  them  to  extend  "  from  thirty-four 
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degrees  thirty  minutes  north,  to  forty-seven 
degrees  ten  minutes  south  latitude."  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  south  latitude  was 
intended  in  both  instances.  This  error  of  sixty- 
nine  degrees  of  latitude,  which  would  have 
extended  the  claim  of  British  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  Pacific,  had  apparently 
escaped  the  notice  of  that  government. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustrations  of  the 
great  practical  importance  of  accurate  scientific 
designations  drawn  from  astronomical  observa- 
tion, in  various  relations  connected  with  bounda- 
ries, surveys,  and  other  geographical  purposes; 
but  I  must  hasten  to 

HI.  A  third  important  department,  in  which 
the  services  rendered  by  astronomy  are  equally 
conspicuous.  I  refer  to  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion. It  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  results  of 
astronomical  observation,  that  modern  commerce 
has  attained  such  a  vast  expansion,  compared 
with  that  of  the  ancient  world*  I  have  already 
reminded  you  that  accurate  astronomical  notions 
contributed  materially  to  the  conception  in  the 
mind  of  Columbus  of  his  immortal  enterprise, 
and  to  the  practical  success  with  which  it  was 
conducted.     It  was  mainly  his  skill  in  the  use  of 
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astronomical  instruments,  imperfect  as  they  were, 
which  enabled  him,  in  spite  of  the  bewildering 
variations  of  the  compass,  to  find  his  way  across 
the  ocean. 

With  the  progress  of  the  true  system  of  the 
universe  towards  general  adoption,  the  problem 
of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea  presented  itself.. 
This  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Observatory  at  Greenwich,*  and  no  one 
subject  has  received  more  of  the  attention  of 
astronomers  than  those  investigations  of  the 
lunar  theory,  on  which  the  requisite  tables  of 
the  navigator  are  founded.  The  pathways  of  the 
ocean  are  marked  out  in  the  sky  above.  The 
eternal  lights  of  the  heavens  are  the  only  Pharos 
whose  beams  never  fail ;  which  no  tempest  can 
shake  from  its  foundation.  Within  my  recollec- 
tion, it  was  deemed  a  necessary  qualification  for 
the  master  and  the  mate  of  a  merchant-ship, 
and  even  for  a  prime  hand,  to  be  able  to  "  work 
a  lunar,"  as  it  was  called.f    The  improvements 

•  Grant's  History  of  Physical  Astronomy,  p.  460. 

t  The  following  amusing  anecdote  is  found  in  Baron  Zach's  Corrvpon- 
dena  Mtronomiqui,  Vol.  IV.  p.  62.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Baron's  account 
of  his  visit  to  Cleopatra7 $  Barge,  which  entered  the  harbor  of  Genoa  in 
1817.  The  Baron  was  told  by  the  proprietor  and  commander  of  the 
vessel,  that  his  black  cook  could  find  the  ship's  longitude  by  observation. 
" '  There  he  is/  said  the  young  man,  pointing  to  a  negro  at  the  stern  of 
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in  the  chronometer  have  in  practice,  to  a  great 
extent,  superseded  this  laborious  operation,  but 
Observation  remains,  and  unquestionably  will 
for  ever  remain,  the  only  dependence  for  ascer- 
taining the  ship's  time  and  deducing  the  longi- 
tude from  the  comparison  of  that  time  with  the 
chronometer. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  astronomical 
science  is  brought  already  to  such  a  state  of 
perfection  that  nothing  more  is  to  be  desired,  or 
at  least  that  nothing  more  is  attainable  in 
reference  to  such  practical  applications  as  I  have 
described.      This,  however,   is  an  idea  which 

the  vessel,  in  his  white  apron,  with  a  fowl  in  one  hand,  and  a  dressing- 
knife  in  the  other.  '  Come  here  John/  cried  the  captain, '  this  gentleman 
is  surprised  at  your  calculating  the  longitude;  tell  him  about  it.'  Zach. 
What  method  do  you  employ  in  calculating  the  longitude  by  lunar  dis- 
tances ?  The  Cook.  It  is  indifferent  to  me.  I  make  use  of  the  method 
of  Maskelyne,  Lyons,  of  Witchell,  and  of  Bowditchj  but  I  prefer  Dun- 
thorne,  with  which  I  am  more  familiar  and  which  is  shorter.'  I  could 
not  express  my  surprise  at  language  like  this  from  a  black  cook,  with  a 
bleeding  fowl  in  one  hand,  and  a  larding-knife  In  the  other." 

Dr.  Bowditch  in  early  life,  was  supercargo  of  a  vessel  trading  to  the 
East.  His  captain,  being  asked,  on  one  occasion,  at  Manilla,  how  he  had 
contrived  to  find  his  way,  in  the  face  of  a  north-east  monsoon,  by  mere 
dead  reckoning,  replied,  "  that  he  had  a  crew  of  twelve  men,  every  one 
of  whom  could  take  and  work  a  lunar  observation  as  well,  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes, , as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself,  were  he  alive."  During  this 
conversation,  Dr.  Bowditch  sat,  "  as  modest  as  a  maid,  saying  not  a 
word,  but  holding  his  slate  pencil  in  his  mouth,"  while  another  person 
remarked  that,  "  there  was  more  knowledge  of  navigation  on  board  that 
ship,  than  there  was  in  all  the  vessels  that  have  floated  in  Manilla  Bay." 
— Memoir  of  Dr.  Bowditch,  by  Nathaniel  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  p.  29. 
12 
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generous  minds  will  reject,  in  this  as  in  every 
other  department  of  human  knowledge.  In 
astronomy,  as  in  everything  else,  the  discoveries 
already  made,  theoretical  or  practical,  instead  of 
exhausting  the  science,  or  putting  a  limit  to  its 
advancement,  do  but  furnish  the  means  and 
instruments  of  further  progress.  I  have  no 
doubt  we  live  on  the  verge  of  discoveries  and 
inventions  in  every  department,  as  brilliant  as 
any  that  have  ever  been  made;  that  there  are 
new  truths,  new  facts  ready  to  start  into  recog- 
nition on  every  side;  and  it  seems  to  me  there 
never  was  an  age  since  the  dawn  of  time,  when 
men  ought  to  be  less  disposed  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  progress  already  made,  than  the  age  in 
which  we  live ;  for  there  never  was  an  age  more 
distinguished  for  ingenious  research,  for  novel 
result  and  bold  generalization. 

That  no  further  improvement  is  desirable  in 
the  means  and  methods  of  ascertaining  the  ship's 
place  at  sea,  no  one  I  think  will  from  experience 
be  disposed  to  assert.  The  last  time  I  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  I  walked  the  quarter-deck  with 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  noble  vessel,  on  one 
occasion,  when  we  were  driving  along  before  a 
leading  breeze   and    under  a  head   of  steam, 
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beneath  a  starless  sky  at  midnight,  at  the 
rate  certainly  of  ten  or  eleven  miles  an  hour. 
There  is  something  sublime,  but  approaching  the 
terrible,  in  such  a  scene;  the  ray  less  gloom,  the 
midnight  chill,  the  awful  swell  of  the  deep,  the 
dismal  moan  of  the  wind  through  the  rigging, 
the  all  but  volcanic  fires  within  the  hold  of  the 
ship; — I  scarce  know  an  occasion  in  ordinary 
life  in  which  a  reflecting  mind  feels  more  keenly 
its  hopeless  dependence  on  irrational  forces  be- 
yond its  own  control.  I  asked  my  companion  how 
nearly  he  could  determine  his  ship's  place  at  sea 
under  favorable  circumstances.  Theoretically, 
he  answered,  I  think,  within  a  mile ;  practically 
and  usually  within  three  or  four.  My  next  ques- 
tion was,  How  near  do  you  think  we  may  be  to 
Cape  Race? — that  dangerous  headland  which 
pushes  its  iron-bound,  unlighted  bastions  from 
the  shore  of  Newfoundland  far  into  the  Atlantic, 
first  land-fall  to  the  homeward-bound  American 
vessel.*  We  must,  said  he,  by  our  last  observa- 
tions and  reckoning,  be  within  three  or  four  miles 
of  Cape  Race.  A  comparison  of  these  two 
remarks,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  we 


•  Since  the  voyage  in  question  was  made  (in  1845),  a  light  house  ha* 
been  built  on  Cape  Race. 
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were  placed  at  the  moment,  brought  my  mind  to 
the  conclusion,  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished 
that  the  means  should  be  discovered  of  finding 
the  ship's  place  more  accurately,  or  that  navi- 
gators would  give  Cape  Race  a  little  wider  berth. 
Still  I  do  not  remember  that  one  of  the  steam- 
packets  between  England  and  America  was  ever 
lost  upon  that  formidable  point. 

It  appears  to  me  by  no  means  unlikely  that, 
with  the  improvement  of  instrumental  power, 
and  of  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  ship's  time 
with  exactness,  as  great  an  advance  beyond  the 
present  state  of  art  and  science  in  finding  a  ship's 
place  at  sea  may  take  place,  as  was  effected  by 
the  invention  of  the  reflecting  quadrant,  the 
calculation  of  lunar  tables,  and  the  improved 
construction  of  chronometers. 

In  the  wonderful  versatility  of  the  human 
mind,  the  improvement,  when  it  takes  place, 
will  very  probably  be  made  by  paths  where  it  is 
least  expected.  The  great  inducement  of  Mr. 
Babbage  to  attempt  the  construction  of  an  engine, 
by  which  astronomical  tables  could  be  calculated, 
and  even  printed  by  mechanical  means  and  with 
entire  accuracy,  was  the  errors  in  the  requisite 
tables.     Nineteen  such  errors,  in  point  of  fact, 
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were  discovered  in  an  edition  of  Taylor's  loga- 
rithms printed  in  1796 ;  some  of  which  might 
have  led  to  the  most  dangerous  results  in  calcu- 
lating a  ship's  place.  These  nineteen  errors  (of 
which  one  only  was  an  error  of  the  press)  were 
pointed  out  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  1832. 
In  one  of  these  errata  the  seat  of  the  error  was 
stated  to  be  in  cosine  of  14c  18'  3".  Subsequent 
examination  showed  that  there  was  an  error  of 
one  second  in  this  correction,  and  accordingly 
in  the  Nautical  Almanac  of  the  next  year  a  new 
correction  was  necessary.  But  in  making  the 
new  correction  of  one  second,  a  new  error  was 
committed  often  degreesl  Instead  of  cosine  14° 
18'  2",  the  correction  was  printed  cosine  4°  18'  2", 
making  it  still  necessary,  in  some  future  edition 
of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  to  insert  an  erratum  in 
an  erratum  of  the  errata  in  Taylor's  Logarithms.* 
In  the  hope  of  obviating  the  possibility  of  such 
errors,  Mr.  Babbage  projected  his  calculating,  or, 
as  he  prefers  .to  call  it,  his  difference  machine. 
Although  this  extraordinary  undertaking  has 
been  arrested  in  consequence  of  the  enormous 
expense  attending  its  execution,  enough  has  been 
achieved  to  show  the  mechanical  possibility  of 

•  Edinburgh  Review,  Vol.  MX.  p.  282. 
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constructing  an  engine  of  this  kind,  and  even 
one  of  far  higher  powers,  of  which  Mr.  Babbage 
has  matured  the  conception,  devised  the  notation, 
and  executed  in  part  the  drawings, — themselves 
an  imperishable  monument  of  the  genius  of  the 
author. 

I  happened  on  one  occasion  to  be  in  company 
with  this  highly  distinguished  man  of  science, 
whose  social  qualities  are  as  pleasing  as  his  con- 
structive talent  is  marvellous,  when  another 
eminent  savant,  Count  Strzelecki,  just  returned 
from  his  Oriental  and  Australian  tour,  observed 
that  he  found  among  the  Chinese  a  great  desire 
to  know  something  more  of  Mr.  Babbage's 
calculating  machine,  and  especially  whether 
like  their  own  sioanpan  it  could  be  made  to  go 
into  the  pocket.  Mr.  Babbage  good-humoredly 
observed  that  thus  far  he  had  been  very  much 
out  of  pocket  with  it. 

Whatever  advances  may  be  made  in  astronomi- 
cal science,  theoretical  or  applied,  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  they  will  be  made  in  con- 
nection with  an  increased  command  of  instru- 
mental power.  The  natural  order  in  which  the 
human  mind  proceeds  in  the  acquisition  of 
astronomical  knowledge,  is  minute  and  accurate 
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observation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens, 
the  skilful  discussion  and  analysis  of  these  obser- 
vations, and  sound  philosophy  in  generalizing 
the  results. 

In  pursuing  this  course,  however,  a  difficulty 
presented  itself,  which  for  ages  proved  insuper- 
able, and  which  to  the  same  extent  has  existed 
in  no  other  science,  namely,  that  all  the  leading 
phenomena  are  in  their  appearance  delusive.  It 
is  indeed  true  that  in  all  sciences,  superficial 
observation  can  only  lead,  except  by  chance,  to 
superficial  knowledge ;  but  I  know  of  no  branch 
in  which,  to  the  same  degree  as  in  astronomy, 
the  great  leading  phenomena  are  the  reverse  of 
true,  while  they  yet  appeal  so  strongly  to  the 
senses,  that  sagacious  philosophers  in  antiquity 
who  could  foretell  eclipses,  and  who  discovered 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  still  believed 
that  the  earth  was  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  and  that  all  the  hosts  of  heaven 
performed  a  daily  revolution  about  it  as  a  centre. 

It  usually  happens  in  scientific  progress,  that 
when  a  great  fact  is  at  length  discovered,  it 
approves  itself  at  once  to  all  competent  judges. 
It  furnishes  a  solution  to  so  m#ny  problems  and 
harmonizes  with  so  many  other  facts,  that  all  the 
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other  data,  as  it  were,  chrystalize  at  once  about 
it.  In  modern  times  we  have  often  witnessed 
such  an  impatience,  so  to  say,  of  great  truths  to 
be  discovered,  that  it  has  frequently  happened 
that  they  have  been  found  out  simultaneously  by 
more  than  one  individual.  A  disputed  question 
of  priority  is  an  event  of  very  common  occur- 
rence. Not  so  with  the  true  theory  of  the 
heavens.  So  complete  is  the  deception  practiced 
on  the  senses,  that  it  failed  more  than  once  to 
yield  to  the  announcement  of  the  truth;  and  it 
was  only  when  the  visual  organs  were  armed 
with  an  almost  preternatural  instrumental  power, 
that  the  great  fact  found  admission  to  the  human 
mind. 

It  is  supposed  that  in  the  very  infancy  of 
science,  Pythagoras  or  his  disciples  explained 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
about  the  earth,  by  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis.  But  this  theory,  though  bear- 
ing so  deeply  impressed  upon  it  the  great  seal  of 
truth,  simplicity,  was  in  such  glaring  contrast  with 
the  evidences  of  the  senses,  that  it  failed  of 
acceptance  in  antiquity  or  the  middle  ages.  It 
found  no  favor  with  minds  like  those  of  Aristotle, 
Archimedes,  Hipparchus,  Ptolemy,  or  any  of  the 
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acute  and  learned  Arabian  or  mediaeval  astrono- 
mers. All  their  ingenuity  and  all  their  mathe- 
matical skill  were  exhausted  in  the  development 
of  a  wonderfully  complicated  and  ingenious  but 
erroneous  theory.  The  great  master  truth,  reject- 
ed for  its  simplicity,  lay,  disregarded,  at  their 
feet. 

At  the  second  dawn  of  science,  the  great  fact 
again  beamed  into  the  mind  of  Copernicus.  Now, 
at  least,  in  that  glorious  age  which  witnessed  the 
invention  of  printing,  the  great  mechanical 
engine  of  intellectual  progress,  and  the  discovery 
of  America,  we  may  expect  that  this  long  hidden 
revelation,  a  second  time  proclaimed,  will  com- 
mand the  assent  of  mankind.  But  the  sensible 
phenomena  were  still  too  strong  for  the  theory; — 
the  glorious  delusion  of  the  rising  and  the  setting 
sun  could  not  be  overcome.  Tycho  de  Brahe 
furnished  his  observatory  with  instruments  supe- 
rior in  number  and  quality  to  all  that  had  been 
collected  before ;  but  the  great  instrument  of  dis- 
covery, which,  by  augmenting  the  optic  power  of 
the  eye,  enables  it  to  penetrate  beyond  the  appa- 
rent phenomena  and  to  discern  the  true  constitu- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies,   was  wanting  at 

Uranienburg.      The  observations  of  Tycho,  as 
18 
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discussed  by  Keppler,  conducted  that  most  fervid, 
powerful,  and  sagacious  mind  to  the  discovery  of 
some  of  the  most  important  laws  of  the  celestial 
motions;  but  it  was  not  till  Galileo,  at  Florence, 
had  pointed  his  telescope  to  the  sky,  that  the 
Copernican  system  could  be  said  to  be  firmly 
established  in  the  scientific  world.* 

On  this  great  name,  my  friends,  assembled  as 
we  are  to  dedicate  a  temple  to  instrumental 
Astronomy,  we  may  well  pause  for  a  moment. 

There  is  much,  in  every  way,  in  the  city  of 
Florence  to  excite  the  curiosity,  to  kindle  the 
imagination,  and  to  gratify  the  taste.  (Sheltered 
on  the  north  by  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Fiesole, 
whose  Cyclopean  walls  carry  back  the  antiquary 
to  ages  before  the  Roman,  before  the  Etruscan 
power,  the  flowery  city  (Fiorenza)  covers  the 
sunny  banks  of  the  Arno  with  its  stately  palace*. 
Dark  and  frowning  piles  of  mediaeval  structure, 
a  majestic  dome  the  prototype  of  St.  Peter's, 
basilicas  which  enshrine  the  ashes  of  some  of 
the  mightiest  of  the  dead,  the  stone  where  Dante 
stood  to  gaze  on  the  campanile,  the  house  of  Michael 


*  It  is  another  Interesting  coincidence  of  events  in  the  year  1609,  that 
Keppler* s  works  dt  Motu  Marti*  and  Mtronomia  Nova,  in  which  his  two 
first  laws  are  propounded,  appeared  in  this  year.  I  am  indebted  for  thU 
suggestion  to  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould. 
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Angelo  still  occupied  by  a  descendant  of  his 
lineage  and  name, — his  hammer,  his  chisel,  his 
dividers,  his  manuscript  poems,  all  as  if  he  had 
left  them  but  yesterday; — airy  bridges  which  seem 
not  so  much  to  rest  on  the  earth  as  to  hover  over 
the  waters  they  span; — the  loveliest  creations  of 
ancient  art,  rescued  from  the  grave  of  ages  again 
to  "  enchant  the  world ;" — the  breathing  marbles 
of  Michael  Angelo,  the  glowing  canvas  of  Raphael 
and  Titian; — museums  filled  with  medals  and 
coins  of  every  age  from  Cyrus  the  younger,  and 
gems  and  amulets  and  vases  from  the  sepulchres 
of  Egyptian  Pharaohs  coeval  with  Joseph,  and 
Etruscan  Lucumons  that  swayed  Italy  before  the 
Romans; — libraries  stored  with  the  choicest  texts 
of  ancient  literature ; — gardens  of  rose  and  orange 
and  pomegranate  and  myrtle; — the  very  air  you 
breathe  languid  with  music  and  perfume, — such 
is  Florence)  But  among  all  its  fascinations 
addressed  to  the  sense,  the  memory,  and  the 
heart,  there  was  none  to  which  I  more  frequently 
gave  a  meditative  hour  during  a  year's  residence, 
than  to  the  spot  where  Galileo  Galilei  sleeps' 
beneath  the  marble  floor  of  Santa  Croce ;  no 
building  on  which  I  gazed  with  greater  reverence, 
than  I  did  upon  the  modest  mansion  at  Arcetri, 
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villa  at  once  and  prison,  in  which  that  venerable 
sage,  by  command  of  the  Inquisition,  passed  the 
sad  closing  years  of  his  life;  the  beloved  daugh- 
ter on  whom  he  had  depended  to  smooth  his 
passage  to  the  grave  laid  there  before  him;  the 
eyes  with  which  he  had  discovered  worlds  before 
unknown,  quenched  in  blindness : — 

/  Ahim£  !  qtiegli  occhi  si  son  fatti  oscuri, 
Che  vider  piu  di  tutti  i  tempi  antichi, 
E  luce  fur  dei  secoli  futuri^ 

That  was  the  house  "where,"  says  Milton, 
(another  of  those  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy,)  "  I  found  and  visited  the  famous  Galileo, 
grown  old, — a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisition,  for 
thinking  on  astronomy,  otherwise  than  as  the 
Dominican  and  Franciscan  licensers  thought."* 
Great  heavens!  what  a  tribunal,  what  a  culprit, 
what  a  crime !  Let  us  thank  God,  my  friends, 
that  we  live  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Of  all 
the  wonders  of  ancient  and  modern  art,  (statues 
and  paintings,  and  jewels  and  manuscripts,  the 
admiration  and  the  delight  of  agesy— there  was 
nothing  which  I  beheld  with  more  affectionate 
awe,  than  that  poor  rough  tube,  a  few  feet  in 
length,  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  (that  very 


•  Milton's  Prose  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  313. 
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"  optic  glass  "  through  which  the  "  Tuscan  Artist " 
viewed  the  moon, 

"At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands,  v 

Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe:' j 

that  poor  little  spy-glass  (for  it  is  scarcely  more) 
through  which  the  human  eye  first  distinctly 
beheld  thesurfhceof  the  moon, — first  discovered 
the  phases  of  Venus,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and 
the  seeming  handles  of  Saturn, — first  penetrated 
the  dusky  depths  of  the  heavens, — first  pierced  the 
clouds  of  visual  error,  which  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  involved  the  system  of  the  Universe. 

There  are  occasions  in  life  in  which  a  great 
mind  lives  years  of  rapt  enjoyment  in  a  moment. 
I  can  fancy  the  emotions  of  Galileo,  when  first 
raising  the  newly  constructed  telescope  to  the 
heavens,  he  saw  fulfilled  the  grand  prophecy  of 
Copernicus,  and  beheld  the  planet  Venus  crescent 
like  the  moon.  It  was  such  another  moment  as 
that  when  the  immortal  printers  of  Mentz  and 
Strasburg  received  the  first  copy  of  the  Bible  into 
their  hands,  the  work  of  their  divine  Art; — like 
that  when  Columbus,  through  the  gray  dawn  of 
the  12th  October,  1492,  (Copernicus,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  was  then  a  student  at   Cracow,)* 


*  Kopernik  et  ses  Travaux,  par  Jean  Czynski,  p.  20. 
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beheld  the  shores  of  San  Salvador ; — like  that 
when  the  law  of  gravitation  first  revealed  itself 
to  the  intellect  of  Newton;  like  that  when 
Franklin  saw  by  the  stiffening  fibres  of  the 
hempen  cord  of  his  kite,  that  he  held  the 
lightning  in  his  grasp  ;-£like  that  when  Leverrier 
received  back  from  Berlin  the  tidings  that  the 
predicted  planet  was  foundJ 

Yes,  noble  Galileo,  thou  art  right,  E  pur  si 
muove.  "  It  does  move."  Bigots  may  make  thee 
recant  it ;  but  it  moves  nevertheless.  Yes,  the 
earth  moves,  and  the  planets  move,  and  the 
mighty  waters  move,  and  the  great  sweeping 
tides  of  air  move,  and  the  empires  of  men  move, 
and  the  world  of  thought  moves,  ever  onward 
and  upward  to  higher  facts  and  bolder  theories. 
The  Inquisition  may  seal  thy  lips,  but  they  can 
no  more  stop  the  progress  of  the  great  truth 
propounded  by  Copernicus  and  demonstrated  by 
thee,  than  they  can  stop  the  revolving  earth. 

Close  now,  venerable  sage,  that  sightless, 
tearful  eye ;  it  has  seen  what  man  never  before 
saw ; — it  has  seen  enough.  Hang  up  that  poor 
little  spy-glass;  it  has  done  its  work.  ,  Not 
Herschel  nor  Rosse  has  comparatively  done 
more.;    Franciscans  and  Dominicans  deride  thy 
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discoveries  now,  but  the  time  will  come  when' 
from  two  hundred  observatories  in  Europe  and 
America  the  glorious  artillery  of  science  shall 
nightly  assault  the  skies,  but  they  shall  gain  no 
conquests  in  those  glittering  fields  before  which 
thine  shall  be  forgotten.  Rest  in  peace,  great 
Columbus  of  the  heavens,  like  him  scorned, 
persecuted,  broken  hearted ;  in  other  ages,  in 
distant  hemispheres,  when  the  votaries  of  science, 
with  solemn  acts  of  consecration,  shall  dedicate 
their  stately  edifices  to  the  cause  of  knowledge 
and  truth,  thy  name  shall  be  mentioned  with 
honor ! 
"  It  is  not  my  intention,  in  dwelling  with  such 
emphasis  upon  the  invention  of  the  telescope  to 
ascribe  undue  importance,  in  promoting  the 
advancement  of  science,  to  the  increase^  of 
instrumental  power.  Too  much,  indeed  cannot 
be  said  of  the  service  rendered  by  its  first  appli- 
cation in  confirming  and  bringing  into  general 
repute  the  Copernican  system ;  but  for  a  conside- 
rable time,  little  more  whs  effected  by  the 
wondrous  instrument,  than  the  gratification  of 
curiosity  and  taste  by  the  inspection  of  the 
planetary  phases,  and  the  addition  of  the  rings 
and   satellites   of   Saturn    to   the   solar   familv. 
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Newton,  prematurely  despairing  of  any  further 
improvement  in  the  refracting  telescope,  applied 
the  principle  of  reflection,  and  the  nicer  observa- 
tions now  made,  no  doubt  hastened  the  maturity 
of  his  great  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation; 
but  that  discovery  was  the  work  of  his  transcen- 
dent genius  and  consummate  skill. 

With  Bradley  in  1741,  a  new  period  com- 
menced in  instrumental  astronomy,  not  so  much 
of  discovery  as  of  measurement*  The  superior 
accuracy  and  minuteness,  with  which  the 
motions  and  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  now  observed,  resulted  in  the  accumulation 
of  a  mass  of  new  materials  both  for  tabular 
comparison  and  theoretical  speculation.  These 
materials  formed  the  enlarged  basis  of  astro- 
nomical science  between  Newton  and  Sir  William 
Herschel.  His  gigantic  reflectors  introduced  the 
astronomer  to  regions  of  space  before  unvisited, 
extended  beyond  all  previous  conception  the 
range  of  the  observed  phenomena,  and  with  it 
proportionably  enlarged  the  range  of  constructive 


*  Dr.  Bowditch,  in  his  admirable  article  in  the  North  American  Review, 
Vol.  XX.  p.  810.  The  value  of  Bradley's  observations  may  be  estimated 
from  the  labor  bestowed  upon  their  reduction  by  Bessel  as  late  as  1818, 
in  his  "  fundamenta  astronomic  pro  anno  MDCCLV,  deducta  ex  observa- 
tionibus  viri  incomparabili*  James  Bradley. " 
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theory.  The  discovery  of  a  new  primary  planet 
and  its  attendant  satellites  was  but  the  first  step 
of  his  progress  into  the  labyrinth  of  the  heavens. 
Contemporaneously  with  his  observations,  the 
French  astronomers,  and  especially  La  Place, 
with  a  geometrical  skill  scarcely  if  at  all  inferior 
to  that  of  its  great  author,  resumed  the  whole 
system  of  Newton,  and  brought  every  phenome- 
non observed  since  his  time  within  its  laws. 
Difficulties  of  fact  with  which  he  struggled  in 
vain,  gave  way  to  more  accurate  observations, 
and  problems  that  defied  the  power  of  his  analysis 
yielded  to  the  modern  improvements  of  the 
calculus. 

But  there  is  no  ultima  Thule  in  the  progress  of 
science.  With  the  recent  augmentations  of 
telescopic  power,  the  details  of  the  nebular 
theory  proposed  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  with  such 
courage  and  ingenuity  have  been  drawn  in 
question.  Many — most— of  those  milky  patches 
in  which  he  beheld  what  he  regarded  as  cosmical 
matter,  as  yet  in  an  unformed  state, — the  rudi- 
mental  material  of  worlds  not  yet  condensed, — 
have  been  resolved  into  stars  as  bright  and  dis- 
tinct as  any  in  the  firmament.     I  well  recall  the 

glow  of  satisfaction,  with  which  on  the  22d  of 
14 
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September,  1847,  being  then  connected  with 
the  University  at  Cambridge,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  venerable  director  of  the  observatory 
there,  beginning  with  these  memorable  words : 
"  You  will  rejoice  with  me  that  the  great  nebula 
in  Orion  has  yielded  to  the  powers  of  our  in- 
comparable telescope!  ...  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  this  nebula,  and  that  of 
Andromeda  [which  has  been  also  resolved  at 
Cambridge]  are  the  last  strongholds  of  the  nebu- 
lar theory."* 

But  if  some  of  the  adventurous  speculations 
built  by  Sir  William  Herschel  on  the  bewildering 
revelations  of  his  telescope  have  been  since 
questioned,  the  vast  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  sidereal  astronomy,  (to  which,  as  I 
understand,  the  Dudley  Observatory  will  be 
particularly  devoted,)  the  discovery  of  the  paral- 
lax of  the  fixed  stars,  the  investigation  of  the 
interior  relations  of  binary  and  triple  systems  of 
stars,  the  theories  for  the  explanation  of  the 
extraordinary,  not  to  say  fantastic,  shapes  dis- 
cerned in  some  of  the  nebulous  systems, — whirls 
and  spirals  radiating  through  spaces  as  vast  as 

*  Annuls  of  the  Observatory  of  Harrard  College,  p.  cxxi. 
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the  orbit  of  Neptune,* — the  glimpses  at  systems 
beyond  that  to  which  our  sun  belongs, — these 
are  all  splendid  results,  which  may  fairly  be 
attributed  to  the  school  of  Herschel,  and  will 
forever  insure  no  secondary  place  to  that  name 
in  the  annals  of  science.f 

In  the  remarks  which  I  have  hitherto  made,  I 
have  had  mainly  in  view  the  direct  connection 
of  astronomical  science  with  the  uses  of  life  and 
the  service  of  man.  But  a  generous  philosophy 
contemplates  the  subject  in  higher  relations.  It 
is  a  remark  as  old  as  least  as  Plato,  and  is  repeated 
from  him  more  than  once  by  Cicero,  that  all  the 
liberal  arts  have  a  common  bond  and  relationship.  J 
The  different  sciences  contemplate  as  their  imme- 
diate object  the  different  departments  of  animate 
and  inanimate  nature;  but  this  great  system 
itself  is  but  one.  Its  various  parts  are  so  inter- 
woven with  each  other,  that  the  most  extra- 
ordinary relations  and  unexpected  analogies  are 

•  See  the  remarkable  memoir  of  Professor  Alexander,  "  on  the  origin 
of  the  forms  and  the  present  condition  of  some  of  the  clusters  of  stars, 
and  several  of  the  Nebulae." — Gould's  Astronomical  Journal,  Vol.  III. 
p.  96. 

t  For  an  analysis  of  the  progressive  views  of  Sir  W.  Hersohel  on  the 
Sidereal  system,  see  Etudet  d'  MlronomU  8tellaire,  par  F.  G.W. 
Strove,  pp.  28-44. 

t  Archias,  $  1;  de  Oratorey  Lib.  III.  §-21.  .*•■-.-- 
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constantly  presenting  themselves;  and  arts  and 
sciences  seemingly  tbe  least  connected,  render  to 
each  other  the  most  effective  assistance. 

The  history  of  electricity,  galvanism,  and 
magnetism,  furnishes  the  most  striking  illustration 
of  this  remark.  Commencing  with  the  meteoro- 
logical phenomena  of  our  own  atmosphere,  and 
terminating  with  the  observation  of  the  remotest 
heavens,  it  may  well  be -adduced  on  an  occasion 
like  the  present.  Franklin  demonstrated  the 
identity  of  lightning  and  the  electric  fluid.  This 
discovery  gave  a  great  impulse  to  electrical 
research,  with  little  else  in  view  but  the  means 
of  protection  from  the  thundercloud.  A  purely 
accidental  circumstance  led  the  physician  Galvani 
at  Bologna  to  trace  the  mysterious  element,  under 
conditions  entirely  novel  both  of  development 
and  application.  In  this  new  form,  it  became,  in 
the  hands  of  Davy,  the  instrument  of  the  most 
extraordinary  chemical  operations;  and  earths 
and  alkalis,  touched  by  the  creative  wire,  started 
up  into  metals  that  float  on  water,  and  kindle  in 
the  air.  At  a  later  period,  the  closest  affinities 
are  observed  between  electricity  and  magnetism, 
on  the  one  hand ;  while  on  the  other,  the  relations 
of  polarity  are  detected  between  acids  and  alkalis. 
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Plating  and  gilding  henceforth  become  electrical 
processes.  In  the  last  applications  of  the  same 
subtle  medium,  it  has  become  the  messenger  of 
intelligence  across  the  land  and  beneath  the  sea;  v 
and  is  now  employed  by  the  astronomer  to  ascer- 
tain the  difference  of  longitudes,  to  transfer  the 
beats  of  the  clock  from  one  station  to  another, 
and  to  record  the  moment  of  his  observations 
with  automatic  accuracy.  How  large  a  share 
has  been  borne  by  America  in  these  magnificent 
discoveries  and  applications,  among  the  most 
brilliant  achievements  of  modern  science,  will 
sufficiently  appear  from  the  repetition  of  the 
names  of  Franklin,  Henry,  Morse,  Walker, 
Mitchell,  Lock,  and  Bond. 

It  has  sometimes  happened,  whether  from  the 
harmonious  relations  to  each  other  of  the  different 
departments  of  science,  or  from  rare  felicity  of 
individual  genius,  that  the  most  extraordinary 
intellectual  versatility  has  been  manifested  by 
the  same  person.  Although  Newton's  transcen- 
dent talent  did  not  blaze  out  in  childhood,  yet  as 
a  boy  he  discovered  great  aptitude  for  mechanical 
contrivance.  His  water-clock,  self-moving  vehicle, 
and  mill  were  the  wonder  of  the  village;  the 
latter  propelled  by  a  living  mouse.     Sir  David 
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Brewster  represents  the  accounts  as  differing, 
whether  the  mouse  was  made  to  advance  "by  a 
string  attached  to  its  tail,"  or  by  "  its  unavailing 
attempts  to  reach  a  portion  of  corn  placed  above 
the  wheel."  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  youthful  discoverer  of  the  law  of 
gravitation  intended,  by  the  combination  of  these 
opposite  attractions,  to  produce  a  balanced  move- 
ment. It  is  consoling  to  the  average  mediocrity 
of  the  race  to  perceive  in  these  sportive  essays, 
that  the  mind  of  Newton  passed  through  the 
stage  of  boyhood.  But  emerging  from  boyhood, 
what  a  bound  it  made  as  from  earth  to  heaven ! 
Soon  after  commencing  Bachelor  of  arts,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  he  untwisted  the  golden  and 
silver  threads  of  the  solar  spectrum;  simulta- 
neously, or  soon  after,  conceived  the  method  of 
fluxions;  and  arrived  at  the  elemental  idea  of 
universal  gravity,  before  he  had  passed  to  his 
Master's  degree.*  Master  of  arts,  indeed !  That 
degree,  if  no  other,  was  well  bestowed.  Universi- 
ties are  unjustly  accused  of  fixing  science  in 
stereotype.  That  diploma  is  enough  of  itself  to 
redeem  the  honors  of  academical  parchment 


•  Sir  David  Brewater's  Life  of  Newton,  chapter  III. 
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from  centuries  of  learned  dulness  and  scholastic 
dogmatism. 

But  the  great  object  of  all  knowledge  is  to 
enlarge  and  purify  the  soul,  to  fill  the  mind  with 
noble  contemplations,  and  to  furnish  a  refined 
pleasure.  Considering  this  as  the  ultimate  end 
of  science,  no  branch  of  it  can  surely  claim 
precedence  of  astronomy.  No  other  science 
furnishes  such  a  palpable  embodiment  of  the* 
abstractions  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our 
intellectual  system ;  the  great  ideas  of  time,  and 
space,  and  extension,  and  magnitude,  and  num- 
ber, and  motion,  and  power.  How  grand  the 
conception  of  the  ages  on  ages  required  for 
several  of  the  secular  equations  of  the  solar 
system;  of  distances  from  which  the  light  of  a 
fixed  star  would  not  reach  us  in  twenty  millions 
of  years;*  of  magnitudes  compared  with  which 
the  earth  is  but  a  football;  of  starry  hosts,  suns 
like  our  own,  numberless  as  the  sands  on  the 
shore ;  of  worlds  and  systems  shooting  through 
the  infinite  spaces,  with  a  velocity  compared 
with  which  the  cannon-ball  is  a  way-worn,  heavy- 
paced  traveller ! 

*  N Ichors  Architecture  of  the  Heavens,  p.  160. 
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Much,  however,  as  we  are  indebted  to  our 
observatories  for  elevating  our  conceptions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  they  present  even  to  the  unaided 
sight  scenes  of  glory  which  words  are  too  feeble 
to  describe.  I  had  occasion,  a  few  weeks  since, 
to  take  the  early  train  from  Providence  to  Boston; 
and  for  this  purpose  rose  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Every  thing  around  was  wrapt  in  dark- 
ness and  hushed  in  silence,  broken  only  by  what 
seemed  at  that  hour  the  unearthly  clank  and  rush 
of  the  train.  It  was  a  mild,  serene,  midsummer's 
night, — the  sky  was  without  a  cloud, — the  winds 
were  whist.  The  moon,  then  in  the  last  quarter, 
had  just  risen,  and  the  stars  shone  with  a  spectral 
lustre  but  little  affected  by  her  presence.  Jupiter, 
two  hours  high,  was  the  herald  of  the  day;  the 
Pleiades  just  above  the  horizon  shed  their  sweet 
influence  in  the  east;  Lyra  sparkled  near  the 
zenith;  Andromeda  veiled  her  newly-discovered 
glories  from  the  naked  eye  in  the  south;  the 
steady  pointers  far  beneath  the  pole  looked 
meekly  up  from  the  depths  of  the  north  to  their 
sovereign. 

Such  was  the  glorious  spectacle  as  I  entered 
the  train.  As  we  proceeded,  the  timid  approach 
of  twilight  became  more  perceptible ;  the  intense 
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blue  of  the  sky  began  to  soften;  the  smaller  stars 
like  little  children,  went  first  to  rest ;  the  sister- 
beams  of  the  Pleiades  soon  melted  together;  but 
the  bright  constellations  of  the  west  and  north 
remained  unchanged.  Steadily  the  wondrous 
transfiguration  went  on.  Hands  of  angels  hidden 
from  mortal  eyes  shifted  the  scenery  of  the 
heavens;  the  glories  of  night  dissolved  into  the 
glories  of  the  dawn.  The  blue  sky  now  turned 
more  softly  gray;  the  great  watch-stars  shut  up 
their  holy  eyes;  the  east  began  to  kindle.  Faint 
streaks  of  purple  soon  blushed  along  the  sky; 
the  whole  celestial  concave  was  filled  with  the 
inflowing  tides  of  the  morning  light,  which  came 
pouring  down  from  above  in  one  great  ocean  of 
radiance;  till  at  length,  as  we  reached  the  Blue 
Hills,  a  flash  of  purple  fire  blazed  out  from  above 
the  horizon,  and  turned  the  dewy  tear-drops  of 
flower  and  leaf  into  rubies  and  diamonds.  In  a 
few  seconds,  the  everlasting  gates  of  the  morning 
were  thrown  wide  open,  and  .the  lord  of  day, 
arrayed  in  glories  too  severe  for  the  gaze  of  man, 
began  his  state. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  superstition  of  the 
ancient  Magians,  who  in  the  morning  of  the 

world  went  up  to  the  hill  tops  of  Central  Asia, 
15 
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and  ignorant  of  the  true  God,  adored  the  most 
glorious  work  of  his  hand.  But  I  am  filled  with 
amazement,  when  I  am  told  that  in  this  en- 
lightened  age,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian 
world,  there  are  persons  who  can  witness  this 
daily  manifestation  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
the  Creator,  and  yet  say  in  their  hearts,  "  there 
is  no  God." 

Numerous  as  are  the  heavenly  bodies  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  glorious  as  are  their 
manifestations,  it  is  probable  that  in  our  own 
system  there  are  great  numbers  as  yet  undis- 
covered. Just  two  hundred  years  ago  this  year, 
Huyghens  announced  the  discovery  of  one  satel- 
lite of  Saturn,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
six  planets  and  six  satellites  then  known,  and 
making  up  the  perfect  number  of  twelve,  composed 
the  whole  of  our  planetary  system.*  In  1729, 
an  astronomical  writer  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  might  be  other  bodies  in  our  system, 
but  that  the  limit  of  telescopic  power  had  been 
reached,  and  no  farther  discoveries  were  likely 
to  be  made. |     The  orbit  of  one  comet  only  had 

•  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  New  Series, 
Vol.  III.  p.  282. 
t  Admiral  Smyth's  Celestial  Cycle,  Vol.  I.  p.  198. 
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been  definitively  calculated.  Since  that  time  the 
power  of  the  telescope  has  been  indefinitely 
increased; — two  primary  planets  of  the  first 
class,  ten  satellites,*  and  forty-three  small  planets 
revolving  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  have  been 
discovered,  the  orbits  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
comets,  some  of  brief  period,  have  been  ascer- 
tained ; — and  it  has  been  computed  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  these  mysterious  bodies  wander 
through  our  system.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  all  the  primary  planets  which  revolve  about 
the  sun,  have  been  discovered.  An  indefinite 
increase  in  the  number  of  asteroids  may  be 
anticipated ;  while  outside  of  Neptune,  between 
our  sun  and  the  nearest  fixed  star,  supposing  the 
attraction  of  the  sun  to  prevail  through  half  the 
distance,  there  is  room  for  ten  more  primary 
planets,  succeeding  each  other  at  distances 
increasing  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  The  first  of 
these  will  unquestionably  be  discovered  as  soon 
as  the  perturbations  of  Neptune  shall  have  been 
accurately  observed; — and  with  maps  of  the 
heavens,  on  which  the  smallest  telescopic  stars 

*  This  computation  of  the  number  of  satellites  discovered  since  1729 
assumes  six  as  the  number  of  those  of  Uranus.  See  J.  R.  Hind's  Solar 
System,  p.  175. 
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are  laid  down,  any  one  of  them  may  be  dis- 
covered much  sooner.* 

But  it  is  when  we  turn  our  observation  and 
our  thoughts  from  our  own  system,  to  the  systems 
which  lie  beyond  it  in  the  heavenly  spaces,  that 
we  approach  a  more  adequate  conception  of  the 
vastness  of  Creation.  All  analogy  teaches  us 
that  the  sun  which  gives  light  to  us  is  but  one  of 
those  countless  stellar  fires  which  deck  the  firma- 
ment, and  that  every  glittering  star  in  that 
shining  host  is  the  centre  of  a  system,  as  vast 
and  as  full  of  subordinate  luminaries  as  our  own. 
Of  these  suns, — centres  of  planetary  systems, — 
thousands  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  millions 
are  discovered  by  the  telescope.  Sir  John 
Herschel,  in  the  account  of  his  operations  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,f  calculates  that  about  five 
and  a  half  millions  of  stars  are  visible  enough  to 
be  distinctly  counted  in  a  twenty  foot  reflector  in 
both  hemispheres.  He  adds  that  "the  actual 
number  is  much  greater,  there  can  be  little 
doubt."  His  illustrious  father  estimated  on  one 
occasion  that  125,000  stars  passed  through  the 

•  Leyerrier,  Compte  Rendu,  6th  Oct.  1846,  p.  669.     Proceeding!  of 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Vol.  I.  p.  178. 

f  Results  of  Astronomical  Observations  made  during  the  years  1884-8, 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  p.  881 . 
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field  of  his  forty  foot  reflector  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  This  would  give  12,000,000  for  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  heavens,  in  a  single  telescopic  zone; 
and  this  estimate  was  made  under  the  assump- 
tion that  the  nebulae  were  masses  of  luminous 
matter  not  yet  condensed  into  suns. 

These  stupendous  calculations,  however,  form 
but  the  first  column  of  the  inventory  of  the 
universe.  Faint  white  specks  are  visible  even  to 
the  naked  eye  of  a  practised  observer  in  different 
parts  of  the  heavens.  Under  high  magnifying 
powers,  several  thousands  of  such  spots  are 
visible, — no  longer,  however,  faint  white  specks, 
but  many  of  them  resolved  by  powerful  tele- 
scopes into  vast  aggregations  of  stars,  each  of 
which  may  with  propriety  be  compared  with 
the  milky  way  of  our  system.  Many  of  these 
nebulae,  however,  resisted  the  power  of  Sir  Wm. 
Herschel's  great  reflector,  and  were  accordingly 
still  regarded  by  him  as  masses  of  unformed 
luminous  matter.  This,  till  a  few  years  since, 
was  perhaps  the  prevailing  opinion, — and  the 
nebular  theory  filled  a  large  space  in  modern 
astronomical  science.  But  with  the  increase  of 
instrumental  power,  especially  under  the  mighty 
grasp  of  Lord  Rosse's  gigantic  reflector  and  the 
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great  refractors  at  Pulkova  and  Cambridge,  the 
most  irresolvable  of  these  nebulae  have  given 
way ;  and  the  better  opinion  now  is,  that  every 
one  of  them  is  a  galaxy,  like  our  own  milky  way, 
composed  of  millions  of  suns.  In  other  words, 
we  are  brought  to  the  bewildering  conclusion, 
that  thousands  of  these  misty  specks,  the  greater 
part  of  them  too  faint  to  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye,  are,  not  each  a  universe  like  our  solar  system, 
but  each  a  "swarm"  of  universes  of  unappre- 
ciable  magnitude*  The  mind  sinks  over- 
powered by  the  contemplation.  We  repeat  the 
words,  but  they  no  longer  convey  distinct  ideas 
to  the  understanding. 

But  these  conclusions,  however  vast  their 
comprehension,  carry  us  but  another  step  forward 
in  the  realms  of  sidereal  astronomy.  A  proper 
motion  in  space  of  our  sun  and  of  the  fixed  stars, 
as  we  call  them,  has  long  been  believed  to  exist. 
Their  vast  distances  only  prevent  its  being  more 
apparent.  The  great  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  in  instruments  of  measurement 
within  the  last  generation,  has  not  only  estab- 
lished the  existence  of  this  motion  but  has 
pointed  to  the  region  in  the  starry  vault,  around 

•  Humboldt's  Cosmo*,  Vol.  TTI,  p.  44,  Otte?s  Translation. 
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which  our  whole  solar  and  stellar  system,  with 
its  myriad  of  attendant  planetary  worlds,  appears 
to  he  performing  a  mighty  revolution.  If,  then, 
we  assume  that  outside  of  the  system  to  which 
we  belong,  and  in  which  our  sun  is  but  a  star 
like  Aldebaran  or  Sirius,  the  different  nebulae  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  thousands  of  which  spot 
the  heavens,  constitute  each  a  distinct  family  of 
universes,  we  must,  following  the  guide  of 
analogy,  attribute  to  each  of  them  also,  beyond 
all  the  revolutions  of  their  individual  attendant 
planetary  systems,  a  great  revolution,  compre- 
hending the  whole;  while  the  same  course  of 
analogical  reasoning  would  lead  us  still  further 
onward,  and  in  the  last  analysis,  require  us  to 
assume  a  transcendental  connection  between  all 
these  mighty  systems, — a  universe  of  universes, 
circling  round  in  the  infinity  of  space,  and  pre- 
serving its  equilibrium  by  the  same  laws  of 
mutual  attraction,  which  bind  the  lower  worlds 
together.* 

It  may  be  thought  that  conceptions  like  these 
are  calculated  rather  to  depress  than  to  elevate 


•  For  popular  views  of  the  present  state  of  science  in  the  department 
of  sidereal  astronomy,  see  Sir  John  Herscbel's  Outlines.  Part  III.;  Him- 
melskunde  volksfasslich  bearbeitet  von  M.  A.  Stern,  pp.  258-319;  and 
Etudes  d'  astronomic  St  ell  aire,  par  T.G.W.  Struve. 
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us  in  the  scale  of  being;  that  banished  as  he  is 
by  these  contemplations  to  a  corner  of  creation, 
and  there  reduced  to  an  atom,  man  sinks  to 
nothingness  in  this  infinity  of  worlds.  But  a 
second  thought  corrects  the  impression.  These 
vast  contemplations  are  well  calculated  to  inspire 
awe,  but  not  abasement.  Mind  and  matter  are 
incommensurable.  An  immortal  soul,  even 
while  clothed  in  "this  muddy  vesture  of  decay," 
is  in  the  eye  of  God  and  reason,  a  purer  essence 
than  the  brightest  sun  that  lights  the  depths  of 
heaven.  The  organised  human  eye,  instinct 
with  life  and  spirit,  which,  gazing  through  the 
telescope,  travels  up  to  the  cloudy  speck  in  the 
handle  of  Orion's  sword,  and  bids  it  Maze  forth 
into  a  galaxy  as  vast  as  ours,  stands  higher  in 
the  order  of  being  than  all  that  host  of  lumina- 
ries. The  intellect  of  Newton,  which  discovered 
the  law  that  holds  the  revolving  worlds  together, 
is  a  nobler  work  of  God  than  a  universe  of 
universes  of  unthinking  matter. 

If  still  treading  the  loftiest  paths  of  analogy, 
we  adopt  the  supposition, — to  me  I  own  the 
grateful  supposition, — that  the  countless  planet- 
ary worlds  which  attend  these  countless  suns, 
are  the   abodes  of  rational    beings  like   man, 
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instead  of  bringing  back  from  this  exalted  con- 
ception a  feeling  of  insignificance,  as  if  the 
individuals  of  our  race  were  but  poor  atoms  in 
the  infinity  of  being,  I  regard  it,  on  the  contrary, 
as  a  glory  of  our  human  nature,  that  it  belongs 
to  a  family  which  no  man  can  number,  of 
rational  natures  like  itself.  In  the  order  of  being 
they  may  stand  beneath  us,  or  they  may  stand 
above  us;  he  may  well  be  content  with  his  place 
who  is  made  "  a  little  lower  than  the  angels."* 

Finally,  my  friends,  I  believe  there  is  no  con- 
templation better  adapted  to  awaken  devout 
ideas  than  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  no 
branch  of  natural  science  which  bears  clearer 
testimony  to  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God, 
than  that  to  which  you  this  day  consecrate  a 
temple.  The  heart  of  the  ancient  world,  with 
all  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  true  nature 
and  motions  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  was  religiously 
impressed  by  their  survey.  There  is  a  passage  in 
one  of  those  admirable  philosophical  treatises  of 
Cicero,  composed  in  the  decline  of  life,  as  a  solace 
under  domestic  bereavement  and  patriotic  concern 


•  For  some  interesting  views  of  the  controversy  which-  had  its  origin  in 
the  ingenious  Essay  "  of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,"  see  Professor  Baden 
Powell's  "  Essays  on  the  spirit  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy,  the  Unity  of 
"Worlds,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Creation." 
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at  the  impending  convulsions  of  the  State,  in 
which,  quoting  from  some  lost  work  of  Aristotle, 
he  treats  the  topic  in  a  manner  which  almost 
puts  to  shame  the  teachings  of  Christian  wis- 
dom : — 

"  Praeclare  ergo  Aristoteles,  'si  essent/  inquit, 
qui  sub  terra  semper  habitavissent,  bonis  et 
illustribus  domiciliis  quae  essent  ornata  signis 
atque  picturis,  instructaque  rebus  iis  omnibus, 
quibus  abundant  ii  qui  beati  putantur,  nee  tamen 
exissent  unquam  supra  terram;  accepissent  autem 
fama  et  auditione,  esse  quoddam  numen  et  vim 
Deorum ;  deinde  aliquo  tempore,  patefactis  terrae 
faucibus,  ex  illis  abditis  sedibus  evadere  in  haec 
loca  quae  nos  incolimus,  atque  exire  potuissent; 
cum  repente,  terram,  et  maria,  coelumque  vidis- 
sent ;  nubium  magnitudinem,  ventorumque  vim 
cognovissent,  aspexissentque  solem,  ejusque  turn 
magnitudinem  pulchritudinemque,  turn  etiam 
efficientiam  cognovissent,  quod  is  diem  efficeret, 
toto  coelo  luce  diffusa;  cum  autem  terras  nox 
opacasset,  turn  coelum  totum  cernerent  astris 
distinctum  et  ornatum,  lunaeque  luminum  vari- 
etatem  turn  crescentis  turn  senescentis,  eorum- 
que  omnium  ortus  et  occasus,  atque  in  aeternitate 
ratos  immutabilesque  cursus ;  haec  cum  viderent, 
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profecto  et  esse  Deos,  et  haec  tanta  opera  Deorum 
esse  arbitrarentur."* 

"  Nobly  does  Aristotle  observe,  that  if  there  were 
beings  who  had  always  lived  under  ground,  in 
convenient,  nay,  magnificent  dwellings,  adorned 
with  statues  and  pictures,  and  every  thing  which 
belongs  to  prosperous  life,  but  who  had  never 
come  above  ground, — who  had  heard,  however, 
by  fame  and  report,  of  the  being  and  power  of 
the  gods, — if  at  a  certain  time,  the  portals  of  the 
earth  being  thrown  open,  they  had  been  able  to 
emerge  from  those  hidden  abodes  to  the  regions 
inhabited  by  us;  when  suddenly  they  had  seen 
the  earth,  the  seas,  and  the  sky;  had  perceived 
the  vastness  of  the  clouds  and  the  force  of  the 
winds;  had  contemplated  the  sun,  his  magnitude 
and  his  beauty,  and  still  more  his  effectual  power, 
that  it  is  he  who  makes  the  day  by  the  diffusion 
of  his  light  through  the  whole  sky;  and  when 
night  had  darkened  the  earth,  should  then  behold 
the  whole  heavens  studded  and  adorned  with 
stars,  and  the  various  lights  of  the  waxing  and 
waning  moon,  the  risings  and  the  settings  of  all 
these  heavenly  bodies,  and  their  courses  fixed 

*  Cicero  de  Nature  Deorum,  Lib.  II.  §  80. 
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and  immutable  in  all  eternity ;  when,  I  say,  they 
should  see  these  things,  truly  they  would  believe 
that  there  are  gods,  and  that  these,  so  great  things, 
are  their  works." 

There  is  much  by  day  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  observatory ;  the  sun,  his  apparent  motions, 
his  dimensions,  the  spots  on  his  disc,  (to  us  the 
faint  indications  of  movements  of  unimagined 
grandeur  in  his  luminous  atmosphere,)  a  solar 
eclipse,  a  transit  of  the  inferior  planets,  the 
mysteries  of  the  spectrum;  all  phenomena  of 
vast  importance  and  interest.  But  night  is  the 
astronomer's  accepted  time;  he  goes  to  his 
delightful  labors  when  the  busy  world  goes  to  its 
rest.  A  dark  pall  spreads  over  the  resorts  of 
active  life;  terrestrial  objects,  hill  and  valley,  and 
rock  and  stream,  and  the  abodes  of  men  disap- 
pear; but  the  curtain  is  drawn  up  which  con- 
cealed the  heavenly  hosts.  There  they  shine 
and  there  they  move,  as  they  moved  and  shone 
to  the  eyes  of  Newton  and  Galileo,  of  Eeppler 
and  Copernicus,  of  Ptolemy  and  Hipparchus; 
yea,  as  they  moved  and  shone  when  the  morning 
stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy.  All  has  changed  on  earth;  but 
the  glorious  heavens  remain  unchanged.     The 
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plough  passes  over  the  site  of  mighty  cities,  the 
homes  of  powerful  nations  are  desolate,  the 
languages  they  spoke  are  forgotten;  hut  the  stars 
that  shone  for  them  are  shining  for  us;  the  same 
eclipses  run  their  steady  cycle ;  the  same  equi- 
noxes call  out  the  flowers  of  spring  and  send  the 
husbandman  to  the  harvest;  the  sun  pauses  at 
either  tropic  as  he  did  when  his  course  began ; 
and  sun  and  moon,  and  planet  and  satellite,  and 
star  and  constellation  and  galaxy,  still  bear 
witness  to  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  love 
which  placed  them  in  the  heavens,  and  upholds 
them  there. 


LETTER  AND  SCHEDULE 

OF   THK 

SCIENTIFIC  COUNCIL. 


Thomas  W.  Olcott,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir :  Tho  time  has  at  length  arrived,  when  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  consider  in  what  way  the  munificent  investment, 
which  has  been  made  in  the  Observatory,  shall  be  improved  to 
its  intended  purpose.  The  generous  appropriation  for  instru- 
ments has  been  most  happily  expended,  and  an  astronomical 
apparatus  of  unrivalled  perfection  and  completeness  has  been 
secured ;  one  which  it  will  rejoice  the  heart  of  the  observer 
merely  to  contemplate,  and  which  has  attracted  to  the  capitol  of 
your  State  the  regards  of  the  whole  world  of  science.  The  care 
of  this  great  treasure  is  a  serious  responsibility  and  a  weight  of 
trust,  which  cannot  be  honestly  undertaken  without  a  distinct 
perception  of  the  possibility  of  its  performance.  After  a  careful 
and  critical  examination  of  the  expenses  of  the  establishment, 
we  find  that  the  Observatory  cannot  be  creditably  conducted  for 
less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  of  annual  outlay.  The  special  de- 
tails of  the  investigation  are  contained  in  the  accompanying 
schedule,  in  which  you  will  perceive  that  the  personnel  is  reduced 
to  its  minimum  in  every  respect,  and  that  no  farther  reduction 
is  in  any  way  permissible.  Bather  than  undertake  the  conduct 
of  the  Institution  for  a  smaller  Bum  of  money,  it  would  be  de- 
cidedly advisable  that  the  instruments  should  lie  idle  for  a  time, 
in  the  company  of  too  many  noble  telescopes  of  America.     But, 
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on  the  contrary,  if  the  greatness  of  your  giving  can  rise  to  this 
occasion,  as  it  has  to  all  our  previous  suggestions  with  such  un- 
flinching magnanimity,  we  promise  you  our  earnest  and  hearty 
co-operation,  and  stake  our  reputations  that  the  scientific  success 
shall  fill  up  the  measure  of  your  hopes  and  anticipations. 

A.  D.  BACHE, 
JOSEPH  HENRY. 
BENJAMIN  PEIRCE, 
Jugust  8,  1856.  B.  A.  GOULD,  Jr., 


To  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  any  astronomical  instruments,  two 
observers  are  needed  on  each  night ;  and  it  cannot  be  expected 
that,  in  labor  so  exhausting  to  the  nervous  as  well  as  the  mus- 
cular system,  the  same  observer  should  labor  on  successive  nights 
without  intermission,  when  he  is  to  be  employed  in  the  labor  of 
reducing  his  observations  by  day.  The  time  necessary  for  the 
"  reduction' *  of  the  observations,  or  for  putting  them  in  a  form  fit 
for  the  use  of  other  astronomers,  is  about  three  times  that  which 
is  consumed  in  making  the  observations,  so  that  if  the  sky  were 
always  clear,  the  full  energies  of  four  observers  would  be  required, 
and  two  assistant  computors.  Allowing  one-half  of  the  time  for 
clouds  and  rain,  we  have  the  labor  of  three  persons  to  be  required 
by  each  instrument,  and  three  instruments  are  the  least  number 
which  are  necessary  for  a  well  furnished  observatory.  Besides 
the  labor  of  making  and  reducing  the  observations,  there  are  a 
large  number  of  other  incidental  duties,  such  as  the  care  and 
regulation  of  the  clocks  and  chronographs,  the  superintendence 
of  the  batteries  and  other  telegraphic  apparatus,  the  giving  of 
time-signals,  and  the  preparations  of  the  results  of  the  press, 
which  would  afford  sufficient  employment  for  an  additional  assis- 
tant. A  personnel  of  nine,  including  the  director,  seems,  there- 
fore, the  smallest  number  to  be  expected,  and  this  would  require 
for  salaries,  say  $10,000.  The  care  of  the  building  and  grounds, 
the  fuel,  the  illumination,  (which  is  an  important  item,)  the  sta- 
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tionery,  the  materials  for  supplying  the  batteries,  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses,  might  be  estimated  at  $1,500. 

There  then  remains  to  be  considered,  the  providing  a  library, 
which  for  the  first  years  would  require  a  considerable  sum,  and 
subsequently,  say  an  average  annual  expenditure  of  $500. 

The  expenses  of  publication  are  not  taken  into  account,  as  it 
has  been  intimated  that  these  might  be  met  from  other  resources. 

These  considerations  show  that  $1 2,000  is  a  moderate  esti- 
mate for  the  annual  outlay  of  a  first  class  observatory,  and  that 
to  restrict  it  to  $10,000  would  only  be  possible  by  means  of  the 
closest  economy,  and  by  enlisting  gratuitous  aid  in  addition  to 
that  required  for  the  expenses  of  publications. 
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THE  CITY  AUTHORITIES 

OF   BOSTON, 
ON  THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY,  1860, 


EDWARD    EVERETT. 


TOGETHER     WITH 

THE     SPEECHES    AT    THE     DINNER     IN     FANEITIL   HALL,  AND    OTHER     CEREMONIES 
AT     THE     CELEBRATION  "  OF     THE 

EIGHTY-FOURTH     ANNIVERSARY     OF     AMERICAN     INDEPENDENCE. 


BOSTON: 

GEO.    C.    RANI)    &    AVERY,    CITY    PRINTERS, 

NO.  3  COBNHILL. 

18  60. 


CITY    OF    BOSTON 


In   Common   Council,  July  5,  1860. 

Ordered:  That  the  thanks  of  the  City  Council  be,  and  they 
are  hereby  presented  to  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  for  his  able, 
eloquent,  and  patriotic  oration  before  the  Municipal  Authorities  of 
the  City  of  Boston,  on  the  Eighty-Fourth  Anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  in  vindication  of  their  Republican  Institutions,  and  that 
he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  to  the  City  Council  for  publi- 
cation. 

Sent  up  for  concurrence. 

J.  P.  BRADLEE,   President. 

In  Board  of  Aldermen,  July  9,  1860. 
Passed  in  concurrence. 

'        OTIS  CLAPP,   Chairman. 


Approved  July  10,  I860. 


F.  W.  LINCOLN,  JR.,  Mayor. 


ORATION 


OR  A  T  I  O  N. 


Eighty-four  years  ago  this  day,  the  Anglo-American 
Colonies,  acting  by  their  delegates  to  the  Congress 
at  Philadelphia,  formally  renounced  their  allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown  and  declared  their  Independ- 
ence. We  are  assembled,  Fellow-Citizens,  to  com- 
memorate the  Anniversary  of  that  great  day,  and 
the  utterance  of  that  momentous  Declaration.  The 
hand  that  penned  its  mighty  sentences,  and  the 
tongue  which,  with  an  eloquence  that  swept  all 
before  it,  sustained  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress, 
ceased  from  among  the  living,  at  the  end  of  half  a 
century,  on  the  same  day,  almost  at  the  same  hour, 
thirty-four  years  ago.  The  last  survivor  of  the  sign- 
ers, Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  closed  his  vener- 
able career  six  years  later ;  —  and  of  the  generation 
sufficiently  advanced  in  life  to  take  a  part  in  public 
affairs  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  how  few  are 
living  to  hail  this  eighty-fourth  anniversary!  They 
are  gone,  but  their  work  remains.  It  has  grown  in 
interest   with   the  lapse  of  years,  beginning   already 
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to  add  to  its  intrinsic  importance  those  titles  to 
respect,  which  time  confers  on  great  events  and 
memorable  eras,  as  it  hangs  its  ivy  and  plants  its 
mosses  on  the  solid  structures  of  the  Past, — and  we 
are  now  come  together  to  bear  olir  testimony  to  the 
Day,  the  Deed,  and  the  Men.  We  have  shut  up  our 
offices,  our  warehouses,  our  workshops,  —  we  have 
escaped  from  the  cares  of  business,  may  I  not  add 
from  the  dissensions  of  party,  from  all  that  occupies 
and  all  that  divides  us,  to  celebrate,  to  join  in  celebrat- 
ing, the  Birthday  of  the  Nation,  with  one  heart  and 
with  one  voice.  We  have  come  for  this  year,  1860, 
to  do  our  part  in  fulfilling  the  remarkable  predic- 
tion of  that  noble  son  of  Massachusetts,  John  Adams, 
—  who,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  "  the 
Colossus  of  Independence, —  the  pillar  of  its  support 
on  the  floor  of  Congress."  Although  the  Declaration 
was  not  adopted  by  Congress  till  the  fourth  of  July, 
(which  has  therefore  become  the  day  of  the  Anni- 
versary,) the  Resolution,  on  which  it  was  founded, 
passed  on  the  second  instant.  On  the  following  day 
accordingly,  John  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
says,  "Yesterday  the  greatest  question  was  decided 
that  was  ever  debated  in  America,  and  greater  per- 
haps never  was  nor  will  be  decided  among  men.  A 
resolution  was  passed  without  one  dissenting  Colony, 
that  these  United  States  are  and  of  right  ought  to 
be  Free  and  Independent  States."     Unable  to  restrain 
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the  fulness  of  his  emotions,  in  another  letter  to  his 
wife,  but  of  the  same  date,  naturally  assuming  that 
the  day  on  which  the  resolution  was  passed  would 
be  the  day  hereafter  commemorated,  he  bursts  out 
in  this  all  but  inspired  strain:  — 

The  day  is  passed;  the  second  day  of  July,  1776,  will  be  the 
most  memorable  epocha  in  the  History  of  America.  I  am  apt  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  celebrated  by  succeeding  generations  as  the 
great  Anniversary  Festival.  It  ought  to  be  commemorated  as  the 
day  of  deliverance  by  solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  God  Almighty.  It 
ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp  and  parade, — with  shows,  games, 
sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires,  and  illuminations,  from  one  end  of  this 
Continent  to  the  other,  from  this  time  forward  forevermore ! 

You  will  think  me  transported  with  enthusiasm,  but  I  am  not. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  toil  and  blood  and  treasure,  that  it  will 
cost  us  to  maintain  this  Declaration  and  support  and  defend  these 
States.  Yet  through  all  the  gloom,  I  can  see  the  rays  of  ravish- 
ing light  and  glory.  I  can  see  that  the  end  is  more  than  worth 
all  the  means;  and  that  posterity  will  triumph  in  that  day's 
transaction,  even  although  we  should  rue  it,  —  which  I  trust  in 
God  we  shall  not. 

The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  great  event 
took  place  is  so  considerable, —  the  national  experience 
which  has  since  accrued  is  so  varied  and  significant, 
—  the  changes  in  our  condition  at  home  and  our 
relations  abroad  are  so  vast,  as  to  make  it  a  natural 
and  highly  appropriate  subject  of  inquiry,  on  the 
recurrence  of  the  Anniversary,  how  far  the  hopeful 
auguries,  with  which  our  Independence  was  declared, 
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have  been  fulfilled.  lias  "the  gloom"  which,  in  the 
language  of  Adams,  shrouded  the  4th  of  July,  1776, 
given  way  on  this  4th  of  July,  1860,  "  to  those  rays 
of  ravishing  light  and  glory "  which  he  predicted  ? 
Has  a  the  end,"  as  he  fondly  believed  it  would  do, 
proved  thus  far  to  be  "more  than  worth  all  the 
means?"  Most  signally,  so  far  as  he  individually 
was  concerned.  He  lived  himself  to  enjoy  a  more 
than  Roman  triumph,  in  the  result  of  that  day's 
transaction ;  to  sign  with  his  brother  envoys  the 
treaty  of  peace,  by  which  Great  Britain  acknowl- 
edged the  independence  of  her  ancient  Colonies; 
to  stand  before  the  British  throne,  the  first  repre- 
sentative of  the  newly  constituted  Republic;  and 
after  having  filled  its  second  office  in  connection  with 
him,  who,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  could  never 
fill  any  place  but  the  first,  —  in  office  as  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  —  he  lived  to  succeed  to 
the  great  Chief,  and  closed  his  honored  career,  as 
the  elective  Chief  Magistrate  of  those  United  States, 
whose  independence  he  had  done  so  much  to  estab- 
lish ;  with  the  rare  additional  felicity  at  the  last  of 
seeing  his  son  elevated  to  the  same  station. 

But  the  life  of  an  individual  is  but  a  span  in  the 
life  of  a  Nation ;  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  are  but  as  dust  in  the  balance,  compared 
with  the  growth  and  prosperity  or  the  decline  and 
fall  of  that  greatest  of  human  Personalities,  a  Cora- 
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monwealth.  It  is,  therefore,  a  more  momentous 
inquiry,  whether  the  great  design  of  Providence, 
with  reference  to  our  beloved  country,  of  which  we 
trace  the  indications  in  the  recent  discovery  of  the 
Continent,  the  manner  of  its  settlement  by  the  civil- 
ized races  of  the  earth,  the  Colonial  struggles,  the 
establishment  of  Independence,  the  formation  of  a 
constitution  of  republican  government,  and  its  admin- 
istration in  peace  and  war  for  seventy  years,  —  I 
say,  it  is  a  far  more  important  inquiry  whether  this 
great  design  of  Providence  is  in  a  course  of  steady 
and  progressive  fulfilment,  —  marked  only  by  the 
fluctuations,  ever  visible  in  the  march  of  human 
affairs, — and  authorizing  a  well-grounded  hope  of 
further  development,  in  harmony  with  its  auspicious 
beginnings,  —  or  whether  there  is  reason,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  fear  that  our  short-lived  prosperity 
is  already  (as  misgivings  at  home  and  disparagement 
abroad  have  sometimes  whispered)  on  the  wane, — 
that  we  have  reached,  that  we  have  passed  the 
meridian,  —  and  have  now  to  look  forward  to  an 
evening  of  degeneracy,  and  the  closing  in  of  a  ray- 
less  and  hopeless  night  of  political  decline. 

You  are  justly  shocked,  fellow-citizens,  at  the  bare 
statement  of  the  ill-omened  alternative ;  and  yet  the 
inquiry  seems  forced  on  us,  by  opinions  that  have 
recently  been  advanced  in  high  places  abroad.  In  a 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  19  th  of  April, 
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on  a  question  relative  to  the  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise  in  England,  (the  principle  which  certainly 
lies  at  the  basis  of  representative  government,)  the 
example  of  the  United  States,  instead  of  being  held 
up  for  imitation  in  this  respect,  as  has  generally 
been  the  case,  on  the  subject  of  popular  reforms,  was 
referred  to  as  showing  not  the  advantages  but  the 
evils  of  an  enlarged  suffrage.  It  was  emphatically 
asserted  or  plainly  intimated  by  the  person  who  took 
the  lead  in  the  debate,  (Earl  Grey,)  the  son  of  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  bill  for  the  Reform  of 
Parliament,  whose  family  traditions  therefore  might 
be  expected  to  be  strongly  on  the  side  of  popular 
right,  that,  in  the  United  States,  since  the  Revo- 
lutionary period,  and  by  the  undue  extension  of 
the  right  of  suffrage,  our  elections  have  become  a 
mockery,  our  legislatures  venal,  our  courts  tainted 
with  party  spirit,  our  laws  '  cobwebs/  which  the  rich 
and  poor  alike  break  through,  and  the  country,  and 
the  government  in  all  its  branches,  given  over  to 
corruption,  violence,  and  a  general  disregard  of  public 
morality. 

If  these  opinions  are  well  founded,  then  certainly 
we  labor  under  a  great  delusion  in  celebrating  the 
National  Anniversary.  Instead  of  joyous  chimes  and 
merry  peals,  responding  to  the  triumphant  salvos 
which  ushered  in  the  day,  the  Fourth  of  July  ought 
rather  to   be   commemorated    by   funeral    bells,   and 
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minute-guns,  and  dead  marches ;  and  we,  instead  of 
assembling  in  this  festal  hall  to  congratulate  each 
other  on  its  happy  return,  should  have  been  better 
found  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  in  the  house  of  peni- 
tence and  prayer. 

I  believe  that  I  shall  not  wander  from  the  line  of 
remark  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  if  I  invite  you  to 
join  me  in  a  hasty  inquiry,  whether  these  charges 
and  intimations  are  well  founded;  whether  we  have 
thus  degenerated  from  the  standard  of  the  Revolution- 
ary age5  whether  the  salutary  checks  of  our  system 
formerly  existing  have,  as  is  alleged,  been  swept  away, 
and  our  experiment  of  elective  self-government  has 
consequently  become  a  failure;  whether,  in  a  word, 
the  great  design  of  Providence,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
in  the  discovery,  settlement,  political  independence, 
and  national  growth  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
prematurely  arrested  by  our  perversity;  or  whether, 
on  the  contrary,  that  design  is  not,  —  with  those  vicis- 
situdes, and  drawbacks,  and  human  infirmities  of  char- 
acter, and  uncertainties  of  fortune,  which  beset  alike 
the  individual  man  and  the  societies  of  men,  in  the 
old  world  and  the  new, —  in  a  train  of  satisfactory, 
hopeful,  nay,  triumphant  and  glorious  fulfilment 

And  in  the  first  place  I  will  say  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, great  delicacy  ought  to  be  observed  and  much 
caution  practised  in  these  disparaging  commentaries  on 
the  constitution,  laws,  and  administrations  of  friendly 
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states;  and  especially  on  the  part  of  British  and 
American  statesmen  in  their  comments  on  the  sys- 
tems of  their  two  countries,  between  which  there  is 
a  more  intimate  connection  of  national  sympathy 
than  between  any  two  other  nations.  I  must  say 
that,  as  a  matter  both  of  taste  and  expediency,  these 
specific  arraignments  of  a  foreign  friendly  country 
had  better  be  left  to  the  public  press.  Without 
wishing  to  put  any  limit  to  free  discussion,  or  to 
proscribe  any  expression  of  the  patriotic  complacency 
with  which  the  citizens  of  one  country  are  apt  to 
assert  the  superiority  of  their  own  systems  over 
those  of  all  others,  it  appears  to  me  that  pungent 
criticisms  on  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  foreign 
states,  and  their  practical  operation,  supported  by 
direct  personal  allusions  to  those  called  to  administer 
them,  are  nearly  as  much  out  of  place  on  the  part 
of  the  legislative  as  of  the  executive  branch  of  a 
government  On  the  part  of  the  latter,  they  would 
be  resented  as  an  intolerable  insult;  they  cannot  be 
deemed  less  than  offensive  on  the  part  of  the 
former. 

If  there  were  no  other  objection  to  this  practice, 
it  would  be  sufficient,  that  its  direct  tendency  is  to 
recrimination ;  a  warfare  of  reciprocal  disparagement, 
on  the  part  of  conspicuous  members  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  friendly  states.  It  is  plain  that  a  parlia- 
mentary warfare  of  this  kind  must  greatly  increase 
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the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  the  diplomatic  discus- 
sions, which  necessarily  occur  between  states  whose 
commercial  and  territorial  interests  touch  and  clash 
at  so  many  points ;  and  the  war  of  words  is  but  too 
well  adapted  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  more 
deplorable  struggles. 

Let  me   further  also   remark,  that  the  suggestion 
which  I  propose  to  combat,  viz.  that  the  experiment 
of  self-government  on  the  basis  of  an  extensive  elec- 
toral franchise  is  substantially  a  failure  in  the  United 
States,  and   that   the    country   has    entered   upon   a 
course  of  rapid  degeneracy  since  the  days  of  Wash- 
ington, is  not  only  one  of  great  antecedent  improb- 
ability, but  it  is  one  which,  it  might  be  expected,  our 
brethren  in  England  would  be  slow  to  admit     The 
mass    of   the    population   was    originally   of   British 
origin,  and  the   additional   elements,  of  which   it   is 
made   up,  are  from  the   other  most  intelligent  and 
improvable   races  of   Europe.      The    settlers  of  this 
Continent  have  been  providentially  conducted  to  it, 
or  have  grown  up   upon  it,  within  a  comparatively 
recent  and  highly  enlightened  period,  namely,  the  last 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years.     Much  of  it  they  found 
lying  in  a  state   of   nature,  with    no    time-honored 
abuses    to    eradicate ;     abounding    in    most    of    the 
physical  conditions  of  prosperous  existence,  and  with 
few  drawbacks  but  those  necessarily  incident  to  new 
countries,   or  inseparable    from    human   imperfection. 
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Even  the  hardships  they  encountered,  severe  as  they 
were,  were  well  calculated  to  promote  the  growth 
of  the  manly  virtues.  In  this  great  and  promising 
field  of  social  progress,  they  have  planted,  in  the 
main,  those  political  institutions,  which  have  approved 
themselves  in  the  experience  of  modern  Europe  and 
especially  of  England,  as  most  favorable  to  the  pros- 
perity of  a  state ;  —  free  representative  governments ; 
—  written  constitutions  and  laws,  greatly  modelled 
upon  hers,  especially  the  trial  by  jury ;  —  a  free  and 
a  cheap,  and  consequently  all-pervading  press ;  — 
responsibility  of  the  ruler  to  the  people ;  liberal  pro- 
vision for  popular  education,  and  very  general  vol- 
untary and  bountiful  expenditure  for  the  support  of 
religion.  If  under  these  circumstances,  the  People  of 
America,  springing  from  such  a  stock,  and  trained  in 
such  a  school,  have  failed  to  work  out  a  satisfactory 
and  a  hopeful  result;  and  especially  if  within  the 
last  sixty  years  (for  that  is  the  distinct  allegation) 
and  consequently  since,  from  the  increase  of  numbers, 
wealth,  and  national  power,  all  the  social  forces  of 
the  country  have,  for  good  or  evil,  been  in  higher 
action  than  ever  before,  there  has  been  such  marked 
deterioration  that  we  are  now  fit  to  be  held  up,  not 
as  a  model  to  be  imitated,  but  as  an  example  to  be 
shunned,  —  not  for  the  credit  but  for  the  discredit 
of  popular  institutions,  —  then,  indeed,  the  case  must 
be  admitted  to  be  a  strange  phenomenon  in  human 
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affairs,  —  disgraceful,  it  is  true,  in  the  highest  degree 
to  us,  —  not  reflecting  credit  on  the  race  from  which 
we  are  descended,  —  nor  holding  out  encouragement 
anywhere  for  the  adoption  of  liberal  principles  of 
government.  If  there  is  any  feeling  in  England 
that  can  welcome  the  thought,  that  Americans  have 
degenerated,  the  further  reflection  that  it  is  the  sons 
of  Englishmen  who  have  degenerated,  must  chasten 
the  sentiment  If  there  is  any  country,  where  this 
supposed  state  of  things  should  be  readily  believed 
to  exist,  surely  it  cannot  be  the  parent  country. 
If  there  is  any  place  where  such  a  suggestion  should 
find  ready  credence,  it  cannot  be  in  that  House  of 
Commons,  where  Burke  uttered  those  golden  words: 
"My  hold  of  the  Colonies  is  in  the  close  affection 
which  grows  from  common  names,  from  kindred 
blood,  from  similar  privileges,  and  equal  protection." 
It  cannot  be  in  that  House  of  Peers,  where  Chatham, 
conscious  that  the  Colonies  were  fighting  the  battle 
not  only  of  American  but  of  English  liberty,  ex- 
claimed, with  a  fervor  that  almost  caused  the 
storied  tapestry  to  quicken  into  life,  "I  rejoice  that 
America  has  resisted."  It  must  be  in  Venice,  it 
must  be  in  Naples,  or  wherever  else  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  liberal  principles  are  scoffed  at,  and 
constitutional  freedom  is  known  to  exist,  only  as 
her  crushed  and  mangled  form  is  seen  to  twitch 
and    quiver  under  the  dark  pall  of  arbitrary  power. 
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Before  admitting  the  truth  of  such  a  supposition, 
in  itself  so  paradoxical,  in  its  moral  aspects  so  mourn- 
ful, in  its  natural  influence  on  the  progress  of  liberal 
ideas  so  discouraging,  let  us,  for  a  few  moments,  look 
at  facts. 

The  first  object  in  the  order  of  events,  after  the 
discovery  of  America,  was,  of  course,  its  settlement 
by  civilized  man.  It  was  not  an  easy  task ;  —  a 
mighty  ocean  separated  the  continent  from  the  elder 
world;  a  savage  wilderness  covered  most  of  the 
country ;  its  barbarous  and  warlike  inhabitants  resisted 
from  the  first  all  coalescence  with  the  new  comers. 
To  subdue  this  waste, —  to  plant  cornfields  in  the 
primeval  forest,  to  transfer  the  civilization  of  Europe 
to  the  new  world,  and  to  make  safe  and  sufficient 
arrangements,  under  political  institutions,  for  the 
organized  growth  of  free  principles,  —  was  the  great 
problem  to  be  solved.  It  was  no  holiday  pastime, — 
no  gainful  speculation,- — no  romantic  adventure;  but 
grim,  persistent,  weary  toil  and  danger.  That  it 
has  been  upon  the  whole  performed  with  wonderful 
success,  who  will  deny  ?  Where  else  in  the  history 
of  the  world  have  such  results  been  brought  about 
in  so  short  time  ?  And  if  I  desired,  as  I  do  not,  to 
give  this  discussion  the  character  of  recrimination, 
might  I  not,  —  dividing  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  commencement  of  the  European  settlements 
in  America  into  two  portions,  namely,  the  one  which 
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preceded  and  the  one  which  has  followed  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  the  former  under  the  sway 
of  European  governments,  England,  Holland,  France, 
Spain,  the  latter  under  the  government  of  the  inde- 
pendent United  States,  —  might  I  not  claim  for  the 
latter,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  new  govern- 
ment and  limited  resources,  the  credit  of  greatly 
superior  energy  and  practical  wisdom,  in  carrying 
on  this  magnificent  work?  It  was  the  inherent  vice 
of  the  colonial  system,  that  the  growth  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  was  greatly  retarded  for  a  century,  in 
consequence  of  their  being  involved  in  all  the  wars 
of  Europe.  There  never  was  a  period,  on  the  other 
hand,  since  Columbus  sailed  from  Palos,  in  which 
the  settlement  of  the  country  has  advanced  with 
such  rapidity  as  within  the  last  sixty  years.  The 
commencement  of  the  Revolution  found  us  with  a 
population  not  greatly  exceeding  two  millions;  the 
census  of  1800  a  little  exceeded  five  millions;  that 
of  the  present  year  will  not  probably  fall  short  of 
thirty-two  millions.  The  two  centuries  and  a  half 
which  preceded  the  Revolution  witnessed  the  organ- 
ization of  thirteen  Colonies,  raised  by  the  Declaration 
to  States,  to  which  the  period  that  has  since  elapsed 
has  added  twenty  more.  I  own  it  has  filled  me 
with  amazement  to  find  cities  like  Cincinnati  and 
Louisville,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  not  to 
mention    those    still    more   remote,   on    spots   which 
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within  the  memory  of  njan  were  frontier  military 
posts ;  —  to  find  railroads  and  electric  telegraphs 
traversing  forests,  in  whose  gloomy  shades,  as  late 
as  1789,  and  in  territories  not  more  remote  than 
the  present  State  of  Ohio,  the  wild  savage  still 
burned  his  captives  at  the  stake. 

The  desponding  or  the  unfriendly  censor  will 
remind  me  of  the  blemishes  of  this  tumultuous 
civilization; — outbreaks  of  frontier  violence  in  earlier 
and  later  times;  acts  of  injustice  to  the  native 
tribes,  (though  the  policy  of  the  Government  toward 
them  has  in  the  main  been  paternal  and  conscien- 
tiously administered,)  the  roughness  of  manners  in 
infant  settlements,  the  collisions  of  adventurers  not 
yet  compacted  into  a  stable  society,  deeds  of  wild 
justice  and  wilder  injustice,  border  license,  lynch  law. 
All  these  I  admit  and  I  lament ;  —  but  a  community 
cannot  grow  up  at  once  from  the  log-cabin,  with  the 
wolf  at  the  door  and  the  savage  in  the  neighboring 
thicket,  into  the  order  and  beauty  of  communities 
which  have  been  maturing  for  centuries.  We  must 
remember,  too,  that  all  these  blemishes  of  an  infant 
settlement,  the  inseparable  accompaniment  of  that 
stage  of  progress  and  phase  of  society  and  life,  have 
their  counterpart  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  in 
the  festering  iniquities  of  large  cities,  the  gigantic 
frauds  of  speculation  and  trade,  the  wholesale  corrup- 
tion, in  a  word,  of  older  societies,  in  all  parts  of  the 
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world.  When  I  reflect  that  the  day  we  celebrate 
found  us  a  feeble  strip  of  thirteen  Colonies  along  the 
coast,  averaging  at  most  a  little  more  than  150,000 
inhabitants  each ;  and  that  this,  its  eighty-fourth 
return,  sees  us  grown  to  thirty-three  States,  scattered 
through  the  interior  and  pushed  to  the  Pacific,  aver- 
aging nearly  a  million  of  inhabitants,  —  each  a  well- 
compacted  representative  republic,  securing  to  its 
citizens  a  larger  amount  of  the  substantial  blessings 
of  life,  than  are  enjoyed  by  equal  numbers  of  people 
in  the  oldest  and  most  prosperous  States  of  Europe, 
I  am  lost  in  wonder;  and,  as  a  sufficient  answer  to 
all  general  charges  of  degeneracy,  I  am  tempted  to 
exclaim,  Look  around  you. 

But,  merely  to  fill  up  the  wilderness  with  a  pop- 
ulation provided  with  the  ordinary  institutions  and 
carrying  on  the  customary  pursuits  of  civilized  life, 
though  surely  no  mean  achievement,  was  not  the 
whole  of  the  work  allotted  to  the  United  States,  and 
thus  far  performed  with  signal  activity,  intelligence, 
and  success.  The  Founders  of  America  and  their 
descendants  have  accomplished  more  and  better 
things.  On  the  basis  of  a  rapid  geographical  exten- 
sion, and  with  the  force  of  teeming  numbers,  they 
have,  in  the  very  infancy  of  their  political  existence, 
successfully  aimed  at  higher  progress  in  a  generous 
civilization.  The  mechanical  arts  have  not  only  been 
cultivated,  but  they  have  been  cultivated  with  unusual 
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aptitude.  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Commerce,  Nav- 
igation, whether  by  sails  or  steam,  and  the  art  of 
printing  in  all  its  forms  and  in  all  its  applications, 
have  been  pursued  with  surprising  skill  Great  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  all  these  branches 
of  industry,  and  in  the  machinery  pertaining  to 
them,  which  have  been  eagerly  adopted  in  Europe. 
A  more  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  pop- 
ular education,  the  great  basis,  humanly  speaking 
of  social  improvement,  than  in  almost  any  other 
country.  I  believe  that  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  more  money,  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  is  raised  by  taxation  for  the  support 
of  common  schools,  than  in  any  other  cities  in  the 
world.  There  are  more  seminaries  in  the  United 
States,  where  a  decent  academical  education  can  be 
obtained,  —  more,  I  still  mean  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  —  than  in  any  other  country  except  Ger- 
many. The  Fine  Arte  have  reached  a  high  degree 
of  excellence.  The  taste  for  music  is  rapidly  spread- 
ing in  town  and  country;  and  every  year  witnesses 
productions  from  the  pencil  and  the  chisel  of  American 
sculptors  and  painters,  which  would  adorn  any  gallery 
in  the  world.  Our  Astronomers,  Mathematicians, 
Naturalists,  Chemists,  Engineers,  Jurists,  Publicists, 
Historians,  Poets,  Novelists,  and  Lexicographers,  have 
placed  themselves  on  a  level  with  their  contemporaries 
abroad.     The  best  dictionaries  of  the  English  language 


since  that  of  Johnson,  are  those  published  in  America, 
Our  constitutions,  whether  of  the  United  States  or 
of  the  separate  States,  exclude  all  public  provision 
for  the  maintenance  of  Religion,  but  in  no  part  of 
Christendom  is  it  more  generously  supported.  Sacred 
Science  is  pursued  as  diligently  and  the  pulpit  com- 
mands as  high  a  degree  of  respect  in  the  United 
States,  as  in  those  countries  where  the  Church  is 
publicly  endowed;  while  the  American  Missionary 
operations  have  won  the  admiration  of  the  civilized 
world.  Nowhere,  I  am  persuaded,  are  there  more 
liberal  contributions  to  public-spirited  and  charitable 
objects,  —  witness  the  remarkable  article  on  that  sub- 
ject, the  second  of  the  kind,  by  Mr.  Eliot,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  North  American  Review.  Our  char- 
itable asylums,  houses  of  industry,  institutions  for  the 
education  of  deaf  mutes  and  the  blind,  for  the  care 
of  the  pauper,  and  the  discipline  and  reformation  of 
the  criminal,  are  nowhere  surpassed.  The  latter  led 
the  way  in  the  modern  penitentiary  reforms.  In  a 
word,  there  is  no  branch  of  the  mechanical  or  fine 
arts,  no  department  of  science  exact  or  applied,  no 
form  of  polite  literature,  no  description  of  social 
improvement,  in  which,  due  allowance  being  made 
for  the  means  and  resources  at  command,  the  progress 
of  the  United  States  has  not  been  satisfactory,  and 
in  some  respects  astonishing.  At  this  moment,  the 
rivers  and  seas  of  the  globe  are  navigated  with  that 
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marvellous  application  of  steam  as  a  propelling  power, 
which  was  first  practically  effected  by  Fulton ;  the  mon- 
ster steamship  which  has  just  reached  our  shores, 
rides  at  anchor  in  the  waters,  in  which  the  first 
successful  experiment  of  Steam  Navigation  was  made. 
The  wheat  harvest  of  England  this  summer  will  be 
gathered  by  American  reapers ;  the  newspapers  which 
lead  the  journalism  of  Europe  are  printed  on  American 
presses;  there  are  imperial  Railroads  in  Europe  con- 
structed by  American  Engineers  and  travelled  by 
American  locomotives;  troops  armed  with  American 
weapons,  and  ships  of  war  built  in  American  dock- 
yards. In  the  factories  of  Europe  there  is  machinery 
of  American  invention  or  improvement ;  in  their 
observatories,  telescopes  of  American  construction; 
and  apparatus  of  American  invention  for  recording 
the  celestial  phenomena.  America  contests  with 
Europe  the  introduction  into  actual  use  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  and  her  mode  of  operating  it  is 
adopted  throughout  the  French  empire.  American 
authors  in  almost  every  department  of  science  and 
literature  are  found  on  the  shelves  of  European 
libraries.  It  is  true  no  American  Homer,  Virgil, 
Dante,  Copernicus,  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Milton,  New- 
ton, has  risen  on  the  world.  These  mighty  geniuses 
seem  to  be  exceptions  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind.  Favorable  circumstances  do  not  produce  them, 
nor  does  the  absence  of  favorable  circumstances  pre- 
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vent  their  appearance.  Homer  rose  in  the  dawn 
of  Grecian  culture;  Virgil  flourished  in  the  Court 
of  Augustus;  Dante  ushered  in  the  birth  of  the 
modern  European  literature;  Copernicus  was  reared 
in  a  Polish  cloister ;  Shakespeare  was  trained  in  the 
greenroom  of  a  theatre ;  Milton  was  formed  while 
the  elements  of  English  thought  and  life  were  fer- 
menting toward  a  great  political  and  moral  revolution ; 
Newton,  under  the  profligacy  of  the  Restoration.  Ages 
may  elapse  before  any  country  will  produce  a  mind 
like  these;  as  two  centuries  have  passed  since  the 
last-mentioned  of  them  was  born.  But  if  it  is  really 
a  mark  of  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
that  in  the  comparatively  short  period  of  their  exist- 
ence as  a  people,  they  have  not  added  another  name 
to  this  illustrious  list,  (which  is  equally  true  of  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth,)  they  may  proudly 
boast  of  one  example  of  Life  and  Character,  one 
career  of  disinterested  service,  one  model  of  public 
virtue,  one  type  of  human  excellence,  of  which  all 
the  countries  and  all  the  ages  may  be  searched  in 
vain  for  a  parallel.  I  need  not, —  on  this  day  I 
need  not,  —  speak  the  peerless  name.  It  is  stamped 
on  your  hearts,  it  glistens  in  your  eyes,  it  is  written 
on  every  page  of  your  history,  on  the  battle-fields 
of  the  Revolution,  on  the  monuments  of  your  Fathers, 
on  the  portals  of  your  capitols.  It  is  heard  in  every 
breeze  that  whispers  over  the  fields  of  Independent 
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America.  And  he  was  all  our  own.  He  grew  up 
on  the  soil  of  America;  he  was  nurtured  at  her 
bosom.  She  loved  and  trusted  him  in  his  youth; 
she  honored  and  revered  him  in  his  age ;  and  though 
she  did  not  wait  for  death  to  canonize  his  name,  his 
precious  memory,  with  each  succeeding  year,  has  sunk 
more  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen! 

But,  as  I  have  already  stated,  it  was  urged  against 
us  in  substance  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  that  within 
the  last  sixty  years  the  United  States  have  degen- 
erated, and  that  by  a  series  of  changes,  at  first  appar- 
ently inconsiderable,  but  all  leading  by  a  gradual  and 
steady  progression  to  the  same  result,  a  very  discredit- 
able condition  of  things  has  been  brought  about  in 
this  country. 

Without  stating  precisely  what  these  supposed 
changes  are,  the  "  result "  is  set  forth  in  a  somewhat 
remarkable  series  of  reproachful  allegations,  far  too 
numerous  to  be  repeated  in  detail,  in  what  remains  of 
this  address,  but  implying  in  the  aggregate  little  less 
than  the  general  corruption  of  the  country, —  political, 
social,  and  moral.  The  severity  of  these  reproaches 
is  not  materially  softened  by  a  few  courteous  words 
of  respect  for  the  American  People.  I  shall  in  a 
moment  select  for  examination  two  or  three  of  the 
most  serious  of  these  charges,  observing  only  at 
present  that  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  country, 
which  I  have  imperfectly  sketched,  and  especially  its 
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richest  products,  material  and  intellectual,  of  a  rapidly 
maturing  civilization,  furnish  a  sufficient  defence 
against  the  general  charge.  Men  do  not  gather  the 
grapes  and  figs  of  science,  art,  taste,  wealth,  and 
manners  from  the  thorns  and  thistles  of  lawlessness, 
venality,  fraud,  and  violence.  These  fair  fruits  grow 
only  in  the  gardens  of  public  peace,  and  industry 
protected  by  the  Law. 

In  the  outset  let  it  be  observed  then,  that  the 
assumed  and  assigned  cause  of  the  reproachful  and 
deplorable  state  of  things  alleged  to  exist  in  the 
United  States  is  as  imaginary,  as  the  effects  are 
exaggerated  or  wholly  unfounded  in  fact.  The 
"  checks  established  by  Washington  and  his  associates 
on  an  unbalanced  democracy "  in  the  general  govern- 
ment have  never,  as  is  alleged,  "been  swept  away," 
— not  one  of  them.  The  great  constitutional  check 
of  this  kind,  as  far  as  the  General  Government  is 
concerned,  is  the  limitation  of  the  granted  powers  of 
Congress ;  the  reservation  of  the  rights  of  the  States ; 
and  the  organization  of  the  Senate  as  their  represent- 
ative. These  constitutional  provisions,  little  compre- 
hended abroad,  which  give  to  the  smallest  States  equal 
weight  with  the  largest,  in  one  branch  of  the  national 
legislature,  impose  a  very  efficient  check  on  the 
power  of  a  numerical  majority;  and  neither  in  this 
nor  in  any  other  provision  of  the  Constitution,  bearing 
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on  the  subject,  has  the  slightest  change  ever  been 
made.  Not  only  so,  but  the  prevalent  policy  since 
1800  has  been  in  favor  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
States,  and  in  consequent  derogation  of  the  "powers  of 
the  General  Government  In  fact,  when  the  Reform 
Bill  was  agitated  in  England,  and  by  the  conservative 
statesmen  of  that  country  stigmatized  as  "a  revolution," 
it  was  admitted  that  the  United  States  possessed  in 
their  written  Constitution,  and  in  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  amendments  to  it,  a  conservative  principle 
unknown  to  the  English  government. 

In  truth,  if  by  a  an  unbalanced  democracy  "  is  meant 
such  a  government  as  that  of  Athens,  or  republican 
Rome,  or  the  Italian  Republics,  or  the  English  Com- 
monwealth, or  revolutionary  France,  there  not  only 
never  was,  but  never  can  be  such  a  thing  in  the  United 
States,  unless  our  whole  existing  system  should  be 
revolutionized,  and  that  in  a  direction  to  which  there 
never  has  been  the  slightest  approach.  The  very  fact 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  broken  up 
into  separate  States,  now  thirty-three  in  number  and 
rapidly  multiplying,  each  with  its  local  interests  and 
centre  of  political  influence,  is  itself  a  very  efficient 
check  on  such  a  democracy.  Then  each  of  these 
States  is  a  representative  commonwealth,  composed  of 
two  branches,  with  the  ordinary  divisions  of  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  power.  It  is  true,  that  in  some 
of  the  States,  some  trifling  property  qualifications  for 
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eligibility  and  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise 
have  been  abrogated,  but  not  with  any  perceptible 
effect  on  the  number  or  character  of  the  voters.  The 
system,  varying  a  little  in  the  different  States,  always 
made  a  near  approach  to  universal  suffrage ;  and  the 
great  increase  of  voters  has  been  caused  by  the 
increase  of  population.  Under  elective  governments, 
with  a  free  press,  with  ardent  party  divisions,  and 
in  reference  to  questions  that  touch  the  heart  of  the 
people,  petty  limitations  on  the  right  of  suffrage  are 
indeed  *  cobwebs,'  which  the  popular  will  breaks 
through.  The  voter  may  be  one  of  ten,  or  one  of 
fifty  of  the  citizens,  but  on  such  questions  he  will  vote 
in  conformity  with  the  will  of  the  great  mass.  If  he 
resists  it,  the  government  itself,  like  that  of  France  in 
1848,  will  go  down.  Agitation  and  popular  commotion 
scoff  at  checks  and  balances,  and  as  much  in  England 
as  in  America.  When  Nottingham  Castle  is  in  ruins 
and  half  Bristol  a  heap  of  ashes,  monarchs  and  minis- 
ters must  bend.  The  Reform  Bill  must  then  pass 
"through  Parliament  or  over  it,"  in  the  significant 
words  of  Lord  Macaulay;  and  that,  whether  the 
constituencies  are  great  or  small.  That  a  restricted 
suffrage  and  a  limited  constituency  do  not  always 
insure  independence  on  the  part  of  the  Representative, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  rather  remarkable  admission 
of  Lord  Grey,  in  this  very  debate,  that  "a  large 
proportion  of  the  members  of  the  present  House  of 
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Commons  are,  from  various  circumstances,  afraid  to  ad 
on  their  real  opinions"  on  the  subject  of  the  Reform  Bill 
then  before  them. 

I  have  already  observed  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
within  the  limits  of  this  address,  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  examination  of  all  the  matters  laid  to  our 
charge,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to.  The  ministerial 
leader  (Lord  Granville)  candidly  admitted,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  that>  though  he  concurred  with 
his  brother  peer  in  some  of  his  remarks,  a  they  were 
generally  much  exaggerated."  We  too  must  admit 
with  regret,  that  for  some  of  the  statements  made  to 
our  discredit,  there  is  a  greater  foundation  in  fact,  than 
we  could  wish;  that  our  political  system,  like  all 
human  institutions,  however  wise  in  theory  and 
successful  in  its  general  operation,  is  liable  to  abuse ; 
that  party,  the  bane  of  all  free  governments,  works  its 
mischief  here ;  that  some  bad  men  are  raised  to  office 
and  some  good  men  excluded  from  it;  that  public 
virtue  here  as  elsewhere  sometimes  breaks  down  under 
the  temptation  of  place  or  of  gold ;  that  unwise  laws 
are  sometimes  passed  by  our  legislatures,  and  unpopu- 
lar laws  sometimes  violated  by  the  mob;  in  short,  that 
the  frailties  and  vices  of  men  and  of  governments  are 
displayed  in  Republics  as  they  are  in  Monarchies,  in 
the  New  World  as  in  the  Old ;  whether  to  a  greater, 
equal,  or  less  degree,  time  must  show.  The  question 
of  the  great  Teacher,  to  which  the  reverend  Chap- 
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lain  has  just  called  our  attention,  may  as  pertinently 
be  asked  of  Nations  as  of  individuals,  "Why  beholdest 
thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  and 
considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?  " 

An  honest  and  impartial  administration  of  justice 
is  the  corner-stone  of  the  social  system.  The  most 
serious  charges  brought  against  us,  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to,  are,  that,  owing  to  the  all-pervading  cor- 
ruption of  the  country,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  who  once  commanded  the 
public  respect  at  home  and  abroad,  are  now  ap- 
pointed for  party  purposes,  and  that  some  of  their 
decisions  have  excited  the  disgust  of  all  high-minded 
men;  that  the  Judges  of  most  of  the  State  Courts 
hold  their  offices  by  election,  some  by  annual  elec- 
tion ;  that  the  undisputed  dominion  of  the  numerical 
majority,  which  has  been  established,  will  not  allow 
the  desires  and  passions  of  the  hour  to  be  checked 
by  a  firm  administration  of  justice ;  and  that  in  con- 
sequence the  laws  in  this  country  have  become  mere 
cobwebs  to  resist  either  the  rich,  or  the  popular  feel- 
ing of  the  moment;  in  a  word  that  the  American 
Astrsea,  like  the  goddess  of  old,  has  fled  to  the  stars. 
I  need  not  say,  fellow-citizens,  in  your  hearing,  that 
wherever  else  this  may  be  true,  (and  I  believe  it  to 
be  nowhere  true  in  the  United  States,)  it  is  not  true 
in  our  ancient  commonwealth ;  and  that  Westminster 
Hall  never  boasted  a  Court   more  honored  or  more 
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worthy  of  honor,  than  that  which  holds  its  office 
by  a  life  tenure  and  administers  impartial  justice, 
without  respect  of  persons,  to  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Such  a  court  the  people  of  Massachusetts  have  no 
wish  to  change  for  an  elective  judiciary,  holding 
office  by  a  short  tenure.  In  their  opinion,  evinced 
in  their  practice,  this  all-important  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  removed,  as  far  as  possible, 
beyond  the  reach  of  political  influences;  but  it  is 
surely  the  grossest  of  errors  to  speak  of  the  tribunals 
%  of  the  United  States  as  being  generally  tainted  with 
party,  or  to  represent  the  law,  in  the  main,  as  having 
ceased  to  be  respected  and  enforced.  Taking  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  subject,  and  not  drawing 
sweeping  inferences  from  exceptional  occurrences,  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  the  law  of  the  land  is  ably, 
cheaply,  and  impartially  administered  in  the  United 
States,  and  implicitly  obeyed.  On  a  few  questions,  not 
half  a  dozen  in  number  since  the  organization  of  the 
government,  and  those  partaking  of  a  political  charac- 
ter, the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  like  the  questions  to  which  they  refer,  have 
divided  public  opinion.  But  there  is  surely  no  tribunal 
in  the  world,  which,  like  that  court  has,  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  government,  not  only  efficiently  per- 
formed the  ordinary  functions  of  a  tribunal  of  the  last 
resort,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  country,  but 
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which  sits  in  judgment  on  the  courts  and  legislatures 
of  sovereign  States,  on  acts  of  Congress  itself,  and  pro- 
nounces the  law  to  a  confederation  coextensive  with 
Europe.  I  know  of  no  such  protection,  under  any 
other  government,  against  unconstitutional  legislation; 
if,  indeed,  any  legislation  can  be  called  unconstitu- 
tional, where  Parliament,  alike  in  theory  and  practice, 
is  omnipotent. 

With  respect  to  the  partisan  character  of  our  courts, 
inferred  from  the  manner  in  which  the  judges  are  ap- 
pointed, the  judges  of  the  United  States  Courts,  which 
are  the  tribunals  specifically  reflected  on,  are  appointed 
in  the  same  manner  and  hold  their  offices  by  the  same 
tenure,  as  the  English  judges  of  the  courts  of  common 
law.  They  are  appointed  for  life,  by  the  executive 
power,  no  doubt  from  the  dominant  party  of  the  day, 
and  this  equally  in  both  countries.  The  presiding 
magistrate  of  the  other  branch  of  English  jurispru- 
dence, —  the  Lord  Chancellor,  —  is  displaced  with 
every  change  in  politics.  In  seventy-one  years,  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  there  have 
been  but  four  chief  justices  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  fourth  is  still  on  the  bench.  In  thirty-three 
years  there  have  been,  I  believe,  nine  appointments 
of  a  Lord  Chancellor,  on  as  many  changes  of  the 
ministry,  and  seven  different  individuals  have  filled 
the  office,  of  whom  five  are  living.  As  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
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he  is  necessarily  deep  in  all  the  political  controversies 
of  the  day,  and  his  vast  official  influence  and  patron- 
age, generally  administered  on  political  grounds,  are 
felt  throughout  church  and  state.  The  Chief  Justice 
of  England  is  usually  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
sometimes  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  As  a  necessary 
consequence,  on  all  questions  of  a  political  nature,  the 
Court  is  open  to  the  same  suspicion  of  partisanship  as 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  a  much  stronger  reason, 
inasmuch  as  our  judges  can  never  be  members  of  the 
Cabinet  or  of  Congress.  During  a  considerable  part  of 
his  career,  Lord  Mansfield  was  engaged  in  an  embit- 
tered political  warfare  with  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  All  the  resources  of  the  English 
language  were  exhausted  by  Junius,  in  desolating  and 
unpunished  party  libels  on  the  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  when  the  capital  of  the  British  Empire  lay 
for  six  days  at  the  mercy  of  Lord  George  Gordon's 
mob,  its  fury  was  concentrated  against  the  same  vener- 
able magistrate. 

The  jurisprudence  of  this  country  strikes  its  roots 
deep  into  that  of  England.  Her  courts,  her  magis- 
trates, her  whole  judicial  system,  are  regarded  by  the 
profession  in  America  with  respect  and  affection.  But 
if,  beginning  at  a  period  coeval  with  the  settlement  of 
America,  we  run  down  the  line  of  the  chancellors  and 
chief  justices,  from 'Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  Edward  Coke 
to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  it  will,  in  scarce  any 
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generation,  be  found  free  from  the  record  of  personal, 
official,  and  political  infirmities,  from  which  an  un- 
friendly censor  might  have  drawn  inferences  hostile 
to  the  integrity  of  the  tribunals  of  England,  if  not  to 
the  soundness  of  her  public  sentiment  But  he  would 
have  erred.  The  character  of  governments  and  of  in- 
stitutions is  not  to  be  judged  of  from  individual  men 
or  exceptional  occurrences,  but  must  be  gathered  from 
a  large  experience,  from  general  results,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  ages.  A  thousand  years,  and  a  revolution  in 
almost  every  century,  have  been  necessary  to  build 
up  the  constitutional  fabric  of  England  to  its  present 
proportions  and  strength.  Let  her  not  play  the 
uncharitable  censor,  if  portions  of  our  newly  con- 
structed state  machinery  are  sometimes  heard  to 
grate  and  jar. 

With  respect  to  the  great  two-edged  sword,  with 
which  Justice  smites  the  unfaithful  public  servant, 
the  present  Lord  Chancellor  (late  Chief  Justice)  of 
England,  observes,  of  the  acquittal  of  Lord  Melville,  in 
1806,  that  "  it  showed  that  Impeachment  can  no  longer 
be  relied  upon  for  the  conviction  of  state  offences, 
and  can  only  be  considered  as  a  test  of  party  strength;  " 
while  of  the  standard  of  professional  literature,  the 
same  venerable  magistrate,  who  unites  the  vigor  of 
youth  to  the  experience  and  authority  of  fourscore 
years,  remarks,  with  a  candor,  it  is  true,  not  very  flat- 
tering to  the  United  States,  in  the  form  of  the  expres- 
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sion,  that  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third  (a.  d.  1820),  "  England  was  excelled  by  contem- 
porary juridical  authors,  not  only  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  but  even  America."  I  will  only  add,  that,  of 
the  very  great  number  of  judges  of  our  Federal  and 
State  Courts,  —  although  frugal  salaries,  short  terms  of 
office,  and  the  elective  tenure  may  sometimes  have 
called  incompetent  men  to  the  bench,  —  it  is  not  within 
my  recollection,  that  a  single  individual  has  been  sus- 
pected even  of  pecuniary  corruption. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  integrity  of  the  courts, 
in    a    well-governed    state,    is    the    honesty    of   the 
legislature.     A  remarkable  instance  of  wholesale  cor- 
ruption, in    one   of   the    new    States  of    the    West, 
consisting  of  the   alleged   bribery  of  a  considerable 
number   of   the    members   of   the    legislature,  by  a 
distribution  of  Railroad  bonds,  is  quoted  by  Lord  Grey, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  corruption  which  has  infected 
the  legislation  both   of  Congress  and  of  the  States, 
and  as  showing  "  the  state  of  things  which  has  arisen 
in  that  country."     It  was  a  very  discreditable  occur- 
rence  certainly,  (if   truly  reported,  and    of   that  I 
know    nothing,)  illustrative  I  hope,   not  of  "a  state 
of  things,"  which  has  arisen  in  America^  but  of  the 
degree  to  which  large  bodies  of  men,  of  whom  better 
things  might    have    been   expected,  may  sometimes 
become  so  infected,  when  the   mania   of  speculation 
is   epidemic,  that  principle,   prudence,  and    common 
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sense  give  way,  in  the  eagerness  to  clutch  at  sudden 
wealth.  In  a  bubble  season,  the  ordinary  rules  of 
morality  lose  their  controlling  power  for  a  while, 
under  the  temptation  of  the  day.  The  main  current 
of  public  and  private  morality  in  England,  probably 
flowed  as  deep  and  strong  as  ever,  both  before  and 
after  the  South  Sea  frauds,  when  Cabinet  ministers 
and  Court  ladies,  and  some  of  the  highest  personages 
in  the  realm  ran  mad  after  dishonest  gains,  and  this 
in  England's  Augustan  age.  Lord  Granville  in  reply 
observed  that  the  "early  legislation  of  England,  in 
such  matters,  [Railways,]  was  not  so  free  from 
reproach,  as  to  justify  us  in  attributing  the  bribery 
in  America  solely  to  the  democratic  character  of  the 
government,"  and  the  biographer  of  George  Stephen- 
son furnishes  facts  which  abundantly  confirm  the  truth 
of  this  remark.  After  describing  the  extravagant 
length  to  which  Railway  speculation  was  carried  in 
that  country  in  1844-1845,  Mr.  Smiles  proceeds:  — 

"  Parliament,  whose  previous  conduct  in  connection  with  Kail- 
way  legislation  was  so  open  to  reprehension,  interposed  no  check, 
attempted  no  remedy.  On  the  contrary,  it  helped  to  intensify  the 
evil  arising  from  this  unseemly  state  of  things.  Many  of  its  mem- 
bers were  themselves  involved  in  the  mania,  and  as  much  inter- 
ested in  its  continuance  as  even  the  vulgar  herd  of  money-grubbers. 
The  railway  prospectuses  now  issued,  unlike  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  and  London  and  Birmingham  schemes,  were  headed 
by  peers,  baronets,  landed  proprietors,  and  strings  of  M.  P.'s.  Thus 
it  was  found  in  1845,  that  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
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seven  members  of  Parliament  were  on  the  list  of  new  companies, 
as  subscribers  for  sums  ranging  from  two  hundred  and  ninety-one 
thousand  pounds  sterling  [not  far  from  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars]  downwards  !  The  proprietors  of  new  lines  even  came  to 
boast  of  their  parliamentary  strength,  and  the  number  of  votes 
they  could  command  in  '  the  House/  The  influence  which  land- 
owners had  formerly  brought  to  bear  upon  Parliament,  in  resisting 
railways,  when  called  for  by  the  public  necessities,  was  now  employed 
to  carry  measures  of  a  far  different  kind,  originated  by  cupidity, 
knavery,  and  folly.  But  these  gentlemen  had  discovered,  by  this 
time,  that  railways  were  as  a  golden  mine  to  them.  They  sat  at 
railway  boards,  sometimes  selling  to  themselves  their  own  land,  at 
their  own  price,  and  paying  themselves  with  the  money  of  the 
unfortunate  stockholders.  Others  used  the  railway  mania  as  a 
convenient,  and  to  themselves  inexpensive,  mode  of  purchasing  con- 
stituencies. It  was  strongly  suspected  that  honorable  members 
adopted  what  Yankee  legislators  call  *  log-rolling ; '  that  is,  '  you 
help  me  to  roll  my  log,  and  I  will  help  you  to  roll  yours/  At  all 
events,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that,  through  parliamentary  influence, 
many  utterly  ruinous  branches  and  extensions,  projected  during  the 
mania,  calculated  only  to  benefit  the  inhabitants  of  a  few  miserable 
old  boroughs,  accidentally  omitted  from  schedule  A,  were  authorized 
in  the  memorable  session  of  1844-45."  * 

These  things,  be  it  remembered,  took  place,  not  in 
a  newly  gathered  republic,  just  sprouting,  so  to  say, 
into  existence  on  the  frontier,  inhabited  by  the  pio- 
neers of  civilization,  who  had  rather  rushed  together, 
than  grown  up  to  the  moral  traditions  of  an  ancient 
community;  but  they  took  place  at  the  metropolis 
of  one  of  the  oldest  monarchies  in  Europe,  the  centre 

*  Smiles'0  Life  of  Stephenson,  p.  871. 
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of  the  civilized  world,  where  public  sentiment  is  prop- 
ped by  the  authority  of  ages;  heart  of  old  English 
oak  encased  with  the  life  circles  of  a  thousand  years. 
I  was  in  London  at  the  height  of  the  mania ;  I  saw 
the  Eailway  King,  as  he  was  called,  at  the  zenith 
of  his  power;  a  member  of  Parliament,  through 
which  he  walked  quietly,  it  was  said,  "with  some 
sixteen  railway  bills  under  his  arm  ; "  almost  a  fourth 
estate  of  the  realm ;  his  receptions  crowded  like 
those  of  a  Royal  Prince ;  —  and  I  saw  the  gilded 
bubble  burst  But  I  did  not  write  home  to  my 
government,  that  this  marvellous  "state  of  things" 
showed  the  corruption  which  springs  from  hereditary 
institutions,  nor  did  I  hint  that  an  extension  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  and  a  moderate  infusion  of  the 
democratic  principle  were  the  only  remedy. 

I  have  time  for  a  few  words  only  on  the  a  unscrupu- 
lous and  overbearing  tone"  which  is  said  by  Lord 
Grey  to  "  mark  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations." 

"  If  any  one  European  nation,"  he  observes,  "  were  to  act  in  the 
same  manner,  it  could  not  escape  war  for  a  single  year.  We  our- 
selves have  been  repeatedly  on  the  verge  of  a  quarrel  with  the 
United  States.  With  no  divergence  of  interest,  but  the  strongest 
possible  interest  on  both  sides  to  maintain  the  closest  friendship, 
we  have  more  than  once  been  on  the  eve  of  a  quarrel ;  and  that 
great  calamity  has  now  been  avoided,  because  the  government  of 
this  country  has  had  the  good  sense  to  treat  the  government  of  the 
United  States  much  as  we  should  treat  spoiled  children,  and 
though  the   right  was    clearly   on    our  side,   has    yielded    to  the 
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unreasonable  pretensions  of  the  United  States.  There  is  danger 
that  this  may  be  pushed  too  far,  and  that  a  question  may  arise,  on 
which  our  honor  and  our  interests  will  make  concession  on  our  part 
impossible." 

No  one  is  an  impartial  judge  in  his  own  case. 
If  we  should  meet  these  rather  indiscreet  suggestions 
in  the  only  way  in  which  a  charge  without  specifi- 
cations can  be  met,  —  by  a  denial  as  broad  as  the 
assertion,  —  the  matter  would  be  left  precisely  as 
it  stood  before ;  that  is,  each  party  in  its  national 
controversies  thinks  itself  right  and  its  opponent 
wrong,  which  is  not  an  uncommon  case  in  human 
affair?,  public  and  private.  This  at  least  may  be 
added,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  United 
States,  in  their  intercourse  with  foreign  governments 
have  abstained  from  all  interference  in  European 
politics,  and  have  confined  themselves  to  the  protec- 
tion of  their  own  rights  and  interests.  As  far  as 
concerns  theoretical  doctrines  on  the  subjects  usually 
controverted  between  governments,  a  distinguished 
English  magistrate  and  civilian  pronounces  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  "to  be  always  great 
upon  all  questions  of  International  Law."*  Many  of 
the  questions  which  have  arisen  between  this  country 
and  England,  have  been  such  as  most  keenly  touch 
the  national  susceptibilities.  That  in  discussing  these 
questions,  at    home    and    abroad,    no    despatch    has 

*  R.  I'hilliraore's  International  Law,  vol.  Hi.  p.  208. 
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been  written,  no  word  uttered,  in  a  warmer  tone 
than  might  be  wished,  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  is 
as  little  likely  to  have  happened  on  one  side  of  -the 
water  as  the  other.  But  that  the  intercourse  of  the 
United  States  with  Great  Britain  has,  in  the  main, 
been  conducted,  earnestly  indeed,  as  becomes  power- 
ful States  treating  important  subjects,  but  cour- 
teously, gravely,  and  temperately,  no  one  well 
acquainted  with  the  facts  will,  I  think,  deny. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  for  me  to  pass  in  review 
our  controversies  with  England,  and  to  show  that 
when  she  has  conceded  any  portion  of  our  demands, 
it  has  not  been  because  they  were  urged  in  "an 
unscrupulous  and  overbearing  tone"  (an  idea  not 
very  complimentary  to  herself,)  but  because  they 
were  founded  in  justice  and  sustained  by  argument 
This  is  not  the  occasion  for  such  a  review.  In  a 
public  address,  which  I  had  the  honor  of  delivering 
in  this  hall  last  September,  I  vindicated  the  ne- 
gotiations relative  to  the  Northeastern  Boundary, 
from  the  gross  and  persistent  misrepresentations  of 
which  they  have  been  the  subject ;  and  I  will  now 
only  briefly  allude  to  by  far  the  most  important 
chapter  in  our  diplomatic  history.  I  go  back  to 
it,  because,  after  the  lapse  of  a  generation,  the  truth 
has  at  length  pierced  through  the  mists  of  contem- 
porary interest  and  passion,  and  because  it  will  suffi- 
ciently show  by  one  very  striking  example,  whether 
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in  her  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  America  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  assuming  an  unscrupulous  and 
overbearing  tone,  or  whether  she  has  been  the  victim 
of  those  qualities  on  the  part  of  others. 

After  the  short-lived  peace  of  Amiens,  a  new  war, 
of  truly  Titanic  proportions,  broke  out  between 
France  and  England.  In  the  progress  of  this  tre- 
mendous struggle,  and  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
destruction,  a  succession  of  Imperial  decrees  and 
Royal  Orders  in  Council  were  issued  by  the  two 
powers,  by  which  all  neutral  commerce  was  anni- 
hilated. Each  of  the  great  belligerents  maintained 
that  his  adversary's  decree  was  a  violation  of  Inter- 
national Law;  each  justified  his  own  edict  on  the 
ground  of  retaliation,  which  of  course  as  far  as  the 
neutral  was  concerned  was  no  justification ;  —  and 
between  these  great  conflicting  forces  the  rights  and 
interests  of  neutrals  were  crushed.  Under  these 
orders  and  decrees,  it  is  estimated  that  one  hundred 
millions  of  American  property  were  swept  from  the 
ocean ;  —  of  the  losses  and  sufferings  of  our  citizens, 
in  weary  detention  for  years  at  Courts  of  Admiralty 
and  Vice-Admiralty  all  round  the  globe,  there  can 
be  no  estimate.  But  peace  returned  to  the  world ; 
time  wore  away ;  and  after  one  generation  of  the 
original  sufferers  had  sunk,  many  of  them  sorrow- 
stricken  and  ruined,  into  the  grave,  the  government 
of  King  Louis  Philippe,  in  France,  acknowledged  the 
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wrong  of  the  Imperial  rigime,  by  a  late  and  partial 
measure  of  indemnification,  obtained  by  means  of 
the  treaty  negotiated  with  great  ability,  by  Mr. 
Rives,  of  Virginia.  England,  in  addition  to  the 
capture  of  our  ships  and  the  confiscation  of  their 
cargoes,  had  subjected  the  United  States  to  the 
indignity  of  taking  her  seamen  by  impressment 
from  our  vessels,  —  a  practice  which,  in  addition  to 
its  illegality  even  under  the  law  of  England,  and 
its  cruelty,  which  have  since  caused  it  to  be  aban- 
doned at  home,  often  led  to  the  impressment  of 
our  own  citizens,  both  naturalized  and  native.  For 
this  intolerable  wrong  (which  England  herself  would 
not  have  endured  a  day,  from  any  foreign  power), 
and  for  the  enormous  losses  accruing  under  the 
Orders  in  Council,  the  United  States  not  only  never 
received  any  indemnification,  but  the  losses  and 
sufferings  of  a  war  of  two  years  and  a  half  dura- 
tion, to  which  she  was  at  length  driven,  were 
superadded.  These  orders  were  at  the  time  regarded 
by  the  liberal  school  of  British  statesmen  as  unjust 
and  oppressive  towards  neutrals;  and  though  the 
eminent  civilian,  Sir  William  Scott  (afterwards  Lord 
Stowell),  who  presided  in  the  British  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty, and  who  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
princely  fortune    by  fees   accruing  in   prize   causes,* 

*  Sketch  of  the  Lives  of  Lords  Stowell  and  Eldon,  by  William  Edward  Surtees,  D.C.L. 
[a  relative],  p.  88. 
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deemed  it  "  extreme  indecency"  to  admit  the  pos- 
sibility, that  the  Orders  in  Council  could  be  in 
contravention  of  the  public  law,  it  is  now  the 
almost  universal  admission  of  the  text-writers,  that 
such  was  the  case.  As  lately  as  1847,  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor,  —  then  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, —  used  this  remarkable  language :  u  Of  these 
Orders  in  Council,  Napoleon  had  no  right  to  com- 
plain ;  but  they  were  grievously  unjust  to  neutrals ; 
and  it  is  now  generally  allowed,  thai  they  were  contrary 
to  the  hxw  of  nations,  and  to   our  oivn  municipal  law ! " 

These  liberal  admissions  have  come  too  late  to 
repair  the  ruined  fortunes  or  to  heal  the  broken  hearts 
of  the  sufferers:  they  will  not  recall  to  life  the 
thousands  who  fell  on  hard-fought  fields,  in  defence  of 
their  country's  rights.  But  they  do  not  come  too  late 
to  rebuke  the  levity  with  which  it  is  now  intimated, 
that  the  United  States  stand  at  the  august  bar  of  the 
Public  Law,  not  as  reasoning  men,  but  as  spoiled 
children;  not  too  late  to  suggest  the  possibility  to 
candid  minds,  that  the  next  generation  may  do  us 
the  like  justice,  with  reference  to  more  recent 
controversies.* 

Thus,  Fellow-Citizens,  I  have  endeavored,  without 
vainglorying,  with  respect  to  ourselves,  or  bitterness 

•Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  vii.  p.  218:  Story's  Miscellaneous 
Writings,  p.  283;  Phillimore's  International  Law,  vol.  iii.  pp.  250,  530 ;  Manning's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Law  of  Nations,  p.  330 ;  Wild  man's  Institutes  of  International  Law 
vol.  ii.  pp.  183,  185 ;  also,  the  French  publicists,  HautefeuiUe  and  Ortolan,  under  the 
appropriate  heads. 
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toward  others,  but  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  patriotism, 
to  repel  the  sinister  intimation,  that  a  fatal  degeneracy 
is  stealing  over  the  country;  and  to  show  that  the 
eighty-fourth  anniversary  finds  the  United  States  in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  glowing  anticipations,  with  which, 
in  the  self-same  instrument,  their  Independence  was 
inaugurated,  and  their  Union  first  proclaimed.  No 
formal  act  had  as  yet  bound  them  together ;  no  plan 
of  confederation  had  even  been  proposed.  A  common 
allegiance  embraced  them,  as  parte  of  one  metropolitan 
empire ;  but  when  that  tie  was  sundered,  they  became 
a  group  of  insulated  and  feeble  communities,  not 
politically  connected  with  each  other,  nor  known  as 
yet  in  the  family  of  nations.  Driven  by  a  common 
necessity,  yearning  toward  each  other  with  a  common 
sympathy  of  trial  and  of  danger,  piercing  with  wise 
and  patriotic  foresight  into  the  depths  of  ages  yet  to 
come, — led  by  a  Divine  Counsel, — they  clung  together 
with  more  than  elective  affinity,  and  declared  the 
independence  of  the  United  States.  North  and  South, 
great  and  small,  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  the  oldest 
and  then  the  largest;  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
unconscious  as  yet  of  their  destined  preponderance, 
but  already  holding  the  central  balance ;  Rhode  Island 
and  Delaware,  raised  by  the  Union  to  a  political 
equality  with  their  powerful  neighbors,  joined  with 
their  sister  republics  in  the  august  Declaration,  for 
themselves  and  for  the  rapidly  multiplying  family  of 
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States,  which  they  beheld  in  prophetic  vision.     This 
great  charter  of  independence   was   the   life  of  the 
Revolution;    the    sword   of   attack,    the    panoply  of 
defence.     Under  the  consummate  guidance  of  Wash- 
ington, it  sustained   our    fathers    under  defeat,  and 
guided  them  to  victory.     It  gave  us  the  alliance  with 
France,  and  her  auxiliary  armies  and  navies.     It  gave 
us   the   Confederation    and    the   Constitution.      With 
successive   strides  of  progress,  it   has  crossed  the  AI- 
leghanies,  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Missouri ; 
has  stretched  its  living  arms  almost  from  the  Arctic 
circle  to  the  tepid  waters  of  the  Gulf;  has  belted  the 
continent  with  rising  States;  has   unlocked  the  rich 
treasuries  of  the  Sierra  Madre;    and   flung   out  the 
banners  of  the  Republic  to  the  gentle  breezes  of  the 
Peaceful    Sea.      Not   confined   to   the   continent,  the 
power  of  the  Union  has  convoyed  our  commerce  over 
the  broadest  oceans  to  the  furthest  isles;  has  opened 
the  gates  of  the  Morning  to  our  friendly  intercourse ; 
and  —  sight   unseen   before   in   human  history  —  has, 
from  that  legendary  Cipango,  the  original  object  of 
the  expedition  of  Columbus,  but  which  his  eyes  never 
beheld    nor  his  keels   ever    touched,  brought    their 
swarthy  princes  on  friendly  embassage,  to  the  western 
shores  of  the  world-dividing  Deep. 

Meantime,  the  gallant  Frenchmen,  who  fought  the 
battles  of  liberty  on  this  continent,  carried  back  the 
generous  contagion  to  their  own  fair  land.     Would 
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that  they  could  have  carried  with  it  the  moderation 
and  the  wisdom  that  tempered  our  Revolution !  The 
great  idea  of  constitutional  reform  in  England,  a 
brighter  jewel  in  her  crown  than  that  of  which  our 
fathers  bereft  it,  is  fcoeval  with  the  successful  issue  of 
the  American  struggle.  The  first  appeal  of  revolution- 
ary Greece,  an  appeal  not  made  in  vain,  was  for 
American  sympathy  and  aid.  The  golden  vice-royal- 
ties of  Spain  on  this  continent  asserted  their  independ- 
ence in  imitation  of  our  example,  though  sadly  want- 
ing our  previous  training  in  the  school  of  regulated 
liberty;  and  now,  at  length,  the  fair  "Niobe  of 
Nations,"  accepting  a  constitutional  monarchy  as  an 
instalment  of  the  long-deferred  debt  of  Freedom, 
sighs  through  all  her  liberated  States  for  a  represent- 
ative confederation,  and  claims  the  title  of  the  Italian 
Washington  for  her  heroic  Garibaldi. 

Here  then,  fellow-citizens,  I  close  where  I  began; 
the  noble  prediction  of  Adams  is  fulfilled.  The  ques- 
tion decided  eighty-four  years  ago  in  Philadelphia 
was  the  greatest  question  ever  decided  in  America; 
and  the  event  has  shown  that  greater,  perhaps,  never 
was  nor  ever  will  be  decided  among  men.  The  great 
Declaration,  with  its  life-giving  principles,  has,  within 
that  interval,  extending  its  influence  from  the  central 
plains  of  America  to  the  eternal  snows  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, from  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to 
the  furthest  East,  crossed  the  land  and  the  sea,  and 
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circled  the  globe.  Nor  let  us  fear  that  its  force  is 
exhausted,  for  its  principles  are  as  broad  as  humanity, 
as  eternal  as  truth.  And  if  the  visions  of  patriotic 
seers  are  destined  to  be  fulfilled ;  if  it  is  the  will  of 
Providence  that  the  lands  which  now  sit  in  darkness 
shall  see  the  day ;  that  the  south  and  east  of  .Europe 
and  the  west  of  Asia  shall  be  regenerated ;  and  the 
ancient  and  mysterious  regions  of  the  East,  the  cradle 
of  mankind,  shall  receive  back  in  these  latter  days 
from  the  West  the  rich  repayment  of  the  early  debt 
of  civilization,  and  rejoice  in  the  cheerful  light  of 
constitutional  freedom, —  that  light  will  go  forth  from 
Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia;  that  lesson  of 
constitutional  freedom  they  will  learn  from  this  day's 
Declaration. 


DINNER    AT    FANEUIL    HALL. 


THE  DINNER 


Took  place  as  usual  in  Faneuil  Hall,  whither  the  City  Council  and  its  guests 
marched  from  the  Music  Hall,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  servicee  at  that  place. 
The  interior  decorations  of  the  hall  elicited  general  admiration,  for  their  simplicity 
and  good  taste;  the  temporary  aquarium,  water  fountain,  and  living  flower-beds 
arranged  upon  the  platform  lending  an  unusual  air  of  freshness  to  the  scene. 

The  company  being  seated,  a  blessing  was  asked  by  Rev.  Burns  Ellis,  D.D., 
and  immediately  thereafter  the  repast  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Smith  was  laid  upon  the  tables,  and  received  undivided  attention  for  nearly  an 
hour. 

His  Honor  Mayor  Lincoln  then  rose  and  said :  — 

Fellow-Citizens:  Again  in  the  progress  of  time  our  great  National  Anniversary 
has  arrived,  and  we,  the  people  of  Boston,  have  assembled  to  participate  in  its  celebra- 
tion. As  the  ancient  Jews  went  up  to  the  Temple  to  commemorate  their  sacred  festival, 
so  we  have  thronged  this  ancient  edifice,  our  hearts  filled  with  those  Joyous  emotions 
which  belong  to  the  place  and  the  hour. 

Sure]  j  no  spot  in  this  vast  Republic  is  more  fitting  for  such  a  celebration  than  old 
Faneuil  Hall.  No  community  has  richer  blessings  than  ours,  or  has  greater  cause  for 
gratitude  to  the  Fathers,  or  is  more  willing  to  sustain  those  principles,  and  transmit  them 
unimpaired  to  posterity.  If  we  had  assembled  upon  some  of  the  great  battle-fields  of  the 
Revolution,  (appropriate  it  might  have  been,)  our  thoughts  would  have  been  carried  back 
to  the  scenes  of  conflict  and  strife,  with  the  shouts  of  the  victor,  and  the  groans  and 
despair  of  the  vanquished;  but  here  we  are  reminded  of  those  great  principles  which 
were  discussed,  those  great  truths  of  the  rights  of  man  which  were  here  enunciated, 
which,  carrying  conviction  to  the  hearts  of  the  patriots,  nerved  their  arms  and  inspired 
their  courage  to  seek  the  tented  field,  and  to  lay  down  even  their  lives  in  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  their  country. 

The  events  which  took  place  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolutionary  struggle,  are  as  familiar  to  you  as  your  mother  tongue,  and  it  would  be 
useless  to  relate  them,  —they  have  already  been  recorded  upon  the  historic  page,  and  are 
known  to  the  world.  But  the  great  principles  of  liberty  which  gave  them  significance 
and  importance  are  still  in  our  charge.  We  have  a  filial  duty  of  gratitude  to  the  past,  but 
our  noblest  ambition  should  be  to  keep  the  present  up  to  that  high  standard  of  public 
equality  and  social  privileges  which  was  bequeathed  to  us  by  onr  patriotic  sires. 

The  commemoration  of  this  day,  therefore,  becomes  more  than  a  mere  holiday  occasion ; 
it  suggests  serious  reflections  upon  the  present  state  of  the  Republic,  and  a  most  watchful 
scrutiny  into  the  tendencies  of  the  times;  party  spirit  we  would  banish,  partisan  warfare 
should  be  hushed,  as  we  thus  meet  together  as  brothers  and  patriots  at  a  common  board. 
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This  is  the  sentiment  which  has  always  characterized  the  public  celebration  of  this  day  in 
Boston.  The  public  authorities,  commencing  in  the  year  1788,  by  the  happy  choice  of  Dr. 
John  Warren,  the  younger  brother  of  the  patriot  martyr  of  Banker  Hill,  who  delivered 
the  first  oration,  hare  always  endeavored  to  provide  such  an  observance  of  the  occasion 
as  the  whole  people,  without  distinction  of  party  or  sect,  could  enjoy  and  actively  par- 
ticipate in. 

To-day,  then,  welcome  one  and  all  to  this  scene  of  our  festivity  at  Faneuil  Hall.  We 
confess  to  some  local  pride  for  the  part  which  our  immediate  ancestors  took  in  the  great 
struggle  which  we  commemorate;  yet,  as  we  recollect  how  nobly  they  were  supported 
by  the  people  of  the  other  colonies,  all  narrow  feelings  vanish,— we  comprehend  our 
country,  our  whole  country,  in  our  love  and  admiration.  Our  hearts  expand  with  the 
growth  of  the  Republic,  and  not  only  the  old  thirteen  are  embraced  in  our  sympathies, 
but  the  whole  thirty-three  States,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  shores,  are 
included  in  our  fraternal  embrace,  and  we  hail  their  people  as  one  and  indivisible. 

Let  us  also  remember  that  we  not  only  have  a  sacred  duty  to  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren, to  preserve  the  precious  inheritance  which  has  come  down  to  us,  but  that  we  are 
acting  upon  a  stage  where  the  whole  world  are  spectators,  and  that  the  friends  of  consti- 
tutional liberty  in  every  nation  are  beseeching  us,  in  their  behalf,  to  be  true  to  these  obli- 
gations which  our  position  imposes. 

A  portion  of  the  people  of  Italy  at  this  very  moment  are  passing  through  their  great 
conflict  with  the  minions  of  power,  and  shall  we,  at  such  a  time,  be  recreant  to  duty,  or 
miter  in  support  of  those  principles  which  have  given  us  a  name  among  the  nations? 

It  is  Just  seven  years  this  summer  since  Garibaldi,  the  great  modern  Apostle  of  Liberty, 
visited  this  hall,  then  filled  with  the  products  of  American  skill  and  industry.  Is  it  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  historic  associations  of  this  place,  with  the  exhibition  of  useful  arts 
which  he  witnessed,  showing  the  mechanical  ingenuity  and  thrift  of  a  free  people,  did 
something  to  stimulate  him  to  rescue  his  countrymen  from  thraldom,  and  give  fresh  vigor 
to  that  brain  and  arm  which  has  recently  astonished  the  world  by  the  splendor  of  his 
achievements  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  human  rights  and  constitutional  government? 

But  I  will  forbear,  fellow-citizens,  from  trespassing  further  upon  your  time.  Let  me 
olose  with  indulging  the  hope  that  the  festivities  of  this  day,  with  all  its  inspiring  mem- 
ories of  the  past,— the  Jubilant  joy  and  shouts  of  childhood  in  the  streets,  mingled  with 
the  more  sober  delights  of  the  mature  at  the  hospitable  board ;  the  martial  pageant,  the 
eloquent  oration,  the  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  his  blessing, — may  bear  such  a  record, 
and  exert  such  an  influence  upon  us,  that  we  all  shall  be  better  fitted  to  discharge  our 
duties  as  citizens,  and  Jealously  guard  those  rights  which  cost  our  revolutionary  sires  so 
many  sacrifices  to  secure. 

The  Mayor  concluded  by  offering  the  following  sentiment :  — 

The  Day  we  CelebrcUe  —  Honored  by  the  friends  of  civil  liberty  throughout  the  world, 
as  the  anniversary  of  the  grandest  event  of  modern  times ;  —  ever  to  be  remembered  by  a 
free  people  as  the  rich  fountain  of  unnumbered  blessings  to  themselves  and  their 
children. 

The  Chief  Marshal  of  the  day,  Mr.  Dyer,  acting  as  toastmaster,  then  read  the 
first  regular  sentiment : — 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 

To  which  Hon.  Richard  Frothingham,  Jr.,  responded.    lie  said  :  — 

Mb.  Mayor  ahb  Gentle  mew  :  I  thank  you  for  asking  me  to  respond  to  a  sentiment 
in  honor  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  On  such  an  occasion,  on  such  a  day  as 
this,  the  mere  mention  of  the  office  will  elioit  a  response  from  every  American  heart;  and 
hence  the  name  of  whoever  the  country  commissions  to  be  the  incumbent  will  ever  be  re- 
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eehred  with  that  respectful  response  which  is  worthy  of  an  assembly  of  patriotic  citizens. 
But,  sir,  in  the  present  case,  this  great  office  is  filled  by  one  who  for  more  than  forty  years 
has  serred  his  country,  I  am  sure  all  here  will  agree,  with  a  single  regard  to  its  best  inter- 
ests, with  a  private  character  unstained,  and  with  an  ability  which  has  commanded  respect 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  In  the  usual  course  of  things,  in  our  country,  this  venerable 
official  is  about  to  pass  from  the  public  stage;  and  when,  as  1  believe,  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  day  shall  have  passed  away,  he  will  be  Judged  worthy  to  have  occupied 
the  place  which  has  been  filled  by  a  line  of  statesmen  so  able  and  illustrious. 

Mr.  Mayor,  from  these  special  considerations  connected  with  the  present  incumbent,  allow 
me  a  retrospect  as  to  the  past.  In  the  splendid  oration  we  have  heard  to-day,  the  distin- 
guished statesman  has  handled  Earl  Grey  with  the  same  thoroughness  and  energy  and 
faithfulness  with  which,  a  few  years  ago,  he  handled  Lord  John  Russell,  on  vital  points  of 
International  law;  and  in  the  spirit  of  this  triumphant  vindication  of  our  country ,  may 
we  not  point,  as  proofs  of  the  successful  working  of  our  government,  to  a  succession  of 
characters  who  have  been  raised  to  this  highest  office  in  the  world,  such  as  no  European 
state  can  boast;  and  when  we  look  back  and  see  who  have  commanded  the  support  and 
approbation  of  the  American  people,  in  not  only  the  great  office  of  president,  but  in  other 
offices,  —  who  have  filled  cabinet  places,  who  have  been  our  diplomatists,  who  have  been 
governors  of  States  at  times,— the  thought  must  impress  all,  that  when  our  country  has  had 
great  and  vital  work  to  do,  either  in  the  executive  or  diplomatic  line,  it  has  always  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  placed  in  high  positions  the  men  whom  it  seemed  Providence  had 
raised  up  specially  to  do  this  work.  This  has  been  the  case  from  the  days  of  Washington, 
through  all  the  mutations  of  party,  down  to  our  own  time.  As  our  distinguished  friend, 
in  one  head  of  his  oration,  dwelt  on  the  question  of  international  law,  I  thought,  as  he 
told  us,  we  obtained  usually  our  case,  not  because  the  Earl  Greys  chose  to  regard  us  as 
spoiled  children  and  granted  us  favors,  but  because  we  asked  for  rights  and  had  to  man- 
age our  case,  in  every  great  question,  such  men  as  Jefferson,  and  Hamilton,  and  Henry 
Clay,  and  Daniel  Webster,  and  William  L.  Marcy  among  the  dead,  and  among  the  liv- 
ing, such  men  as  he  to  whose  eloquenoe  we  have  listened  to-day.  This  is  the  reason 
why  this  country  has  been  great  on  international  law.  Thus,  when  occasions  have 
required  the  presentation  of  our  side  of  questions  involving  the  principles  of  American 
institutions,  the  splendid  future  and  the  manifest  destiny  of  our  country  have  been 
pointed  out  in  a  manner  which  the  foreigner  could  understand,  and  which  every  Ameri- 
can could  appreciate,  and  which  commanded  the  assent  of  the  patriotic  of  all  parties. 

But,  sir,  others  are  here  to  speak;  and  in  conclusion,  I  will  only  express  the  hope  that 
nothing  will  occur  to  mar  the  nationality  of  the  present  celebration,  so  much  in  spirit  like 
what  It  was  in  the  olden  time,  when  the  fathers  earliest  gathered  in  this  memorable  hall  to 
provide  for  the  popular  celebration  of  this  great  day.  I  think  that  when  they  first  did  this, 
when  Dr.  John  Warren  delivered  the  oration  to  which  you  have  Just  alluded,  —  you  will 
find  in  the  town  records  a  vote  of  a  legal  town  meeting,  to  the  effect  that  Boston  instituted 
this  celebration  to  keep  alive  the  feelings  and  principles  of  the  American  Be  volution. 

I  offer  as  a  sentiment :  — 

Our  National  Holiday  —Fitly  commemorated  when  its  observance  widens  and  deepens 
the  feelings  and  principles  of  the  Revolution. 

Second  sentiment:  — 

Th4  Commonwealth  of  Massachuutts  —May  the  patriotism,  love  of  liberty,  and  attach- 
ment to  the  Union,  which  have  ever  distinguished  our  fathers,  be  also  true  of  us  and  of 
our  descendants. 

In  reply  to  this  sentiment  the  Chief  Marshal  read  the  following  letter  from  Gov. 

Banks :  — 
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BoeroH,  July  8,  1860. 
Dear  8ir  :  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  participate  with  you  in  the  commemoration 
of  the  Eighty-Fourth  Anniversary  of  American  Independence.  The  uninterrupted 
observance  of  this  day,  by  the  City  of  Boston,  with  appropriate  and  patriotic  ceremonies, 
is  a  pleasant  incident  in  the  history  of  the  city  and  the  Commonwealth.  If  patriotic  con- 
siderations alone  were  not  sufficient  to  perpetuate  this  honored  custom,  the  prosperity  of 
the  city  and  the  happiness  of  its  people  wonld  remind  them  of  the  sacrifices  made,  and 
the  privileges  secared  to  us,  by  those  who  pledged  their  fortunes,  lives,  and  sacred  honor 
for  the  independence  of  the  nation  and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  It  is  a  celebration  that 
I  trust  may  be  perpetual,  and  so  long  as  the  city  of  Boston  shall  stand,  that  the  people 
may  annually  be  permitted  to  honor  the  day  that  gave  to  the  world  a  new  interpretation 
and  a  nobler  significance  to  the  ideas  of  Union  and  Liberty. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours,  fro., 

Nathahixl  P.  Bahks. 
His  Honor  F.  W.  Lincoln,  Mayor,  te. 

Third   sentiment:  — 

Patriotism— That  spark  from  heaven  which  in  every  age  and  every  dime  has  found 
s  ome  bosom  ready  to  be  kindled  into  lift  and  action  at  its  touch. 

Hon.  John  C.  Park  briefly  responded  to  this  toast,  and  concluded  by  giving — 

Life,  health,  and  success  to  Joseph  Garibaldi. 

Fourth  sentiment:  — 

Garibaldi  and  his  Companions — Hay  the  Italian  patriots  imitate  the  example  of  America : 
may  our  example  always  be  worthy  of  their  imitation. 

Hon.  Thomas  Russell,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  responded  as  follows  :^- 

Mb.  Mayor  akd  Fxllow-Citizsks:  I  gladly  respond  to  that  sentiment  to  which 
every  true  American  heart  instinctively  responds.  It  is  meet  that  we  should  turn,  for  a 
moment,  from  our  accomplished  and  triumphant  liberty,  and  send  a  greeting  to  those  who 
are  struggling  so  bravely  for  the  freedom  of  their  Italian  homes.  But  what  can  I  say,  on 
this  theme,  to  you,  who  have  just  been  thrilled  by  the  silver  tones  and  golden  words  of  the 
great  orator  of  America,  the  great  orator  of  the  age  T  Nothing  could  have  added  force 
to  his  eloquent  eulogy  upon  Garibaldi,  except  the  generous  warmth  of  your  eloquent 
applause. 

You,  Mr.  Mayor,  have  reminded  us  of  Garibaldi's  visit  to  this  spot,  seven  years  ago. 
Here  he  saw  something  of  the  products  of  our  American  workshops,— the  noblest  product 
of  all,  the  American  mechanic.  Here  he  learned  something  of  that  American  Liberty, 
which,  it  is  hardly  extravagant  to  say,  was  itself  the  product  of  our  American  workshops; 
and,  as  he  entered  this  hall,  the  majestic  forms  of  our  Revolutionary  fathers  might  have 
Dent  from  the  canvas  to  greet  a  kindred  spirit, —to  recognize  one  of  those 


H  Men  whoee  mighty  tread 


Bring*  from  the  duet  the  found  of  Liberty." 

As  we  read  from  time  to  time,  and  shuddered  as  we  read,  the  atrocities  of  Bourbon 
tyranny  in  Italy;  the  judicial  butcheries,  which  were  the  mockery  of  Justice;  the  linger- 
ing torments,  inflicted  upon  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy ;  the  brutal  horrors, 
which  I  cannot  even  name,  —  we  were  almost  tempted  to  lose  our  faith  in  an  overruling 
Providence.  We  were  ready  to  cry  out,  in  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Awake,  why 
sleepest  thou,  oh  my  God  ? "  The  fit  reply  to  our  doubts  would  have  been,  *'  Stand  still, 
and  see  the  salvation  of  God."  See  even  now  the  arm  of  Omnipotence  laid  bare  for  the 
rescue  of  Italy;  behold  the  sufferings  of  her  children  made  the  instrument  of  her 
deliverance. 

Believe  me,  no  groan  nor  sigh,  wrung  from  her  dying  patriots  in  the  torture-chambers  of 
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Naples  or  Palermo,  was  ever  breathed  in  vain.  He  spends  his  life  well,  who  dies  for  the 
right,  whether  in  the  van  of  battle  or  in  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon.  He  who  watches  the 
fall  of  a  sparrow,  and  numbers  the  hairs  of  oar  heads,  and  counts  the  beatings  of  our 
thankless  hearts,  never  suffered  anything  to  be  lost  so  precious  as  a  drop  of  martyr  blood. 

You  remember  how  Garibaldi,  in  the  hour  of  Italy's  despair,  recruited  his  forces,  —  "  I 
oflter  you  hunger,  thirst,  want,  wounds,  danger,  death;  whoso  will  choose  these  for  liberty, 
let  him  follow  me,"  —  words  that  might  create  a  nation.  A  little  band  of  heroes  accepted 
these  terms,  but  they  did  not  come  alone.  When  he  descended  from  the  heights  around 
Palermo,  to  strike  that  noble  blow  for  freedom,  — 

"  Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  ride  to  ride," 

he  was  attended  not  only  by  a  handful  of  daring  adventurers,  legions  of  martyrs 
thronged  around  his  standard.  The  dead  fought  for  the  living.  In  his  armory  were  u  ex  - 
ultations,  agonies,"  the  groans  of  tortured  patriots,  the  dying  prayers  of  heroes;  all  the 
noblest  feelings  of  our  nature;  indignation  against  wrong;  pity  for  Buffering,  admiration 
for  courage, —  these  were  the  invincible  and  irresistible  artillery,  before  which  the  ram- 
parts of  despotism  were  levelled  to  the  ground. 

And  when  the  cruel  cowards  pointed  their  cannon  against  the  homes  and  the  hospitals 
of  Palermo,  sending  death  among  innocent  children  and  unoffending  women,  every  shot 
did  the  errand  of  freedom.  Now,  when  the  tyrant  crouches,  in  turn,  before  each  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe,  and  begs  for  aid  against  his  revolted  subjects,  they  answer  him, 
even  Russia,  even  Austria  answers  him, — "  No,  by  bombarded  Palermo,  —  no,  by  all  your 
foul  outrages  upon  humanity,  we  leave  you  to  struggle  alone  with  your  risen  people,  alone 
against  all  the  sympathies  of  man." 

Thus  once  more  does  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  become  the  seed  of  the  Church  of  Liberty. 
Thus  is  the  cause  of  her  saints  Judged  and  avenged. 

Do  you  ask,  what  can  we  do  for  Italy,  except  to  feel  for  her?  One  thing  is  already 
done.  America,  first  among  the  nations,  has  recognized  Sardinia,  in  her  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, as  a  power  of  the  first  class,  —  an  act  which  cheered  the  hopes  of  every  friend  of 
constitutional  government  in  Europe.  And  we  may  all  feel  an  honest  pride  that  this 
measure  was  proposed  and  carried  by  the  Representative  of  the  Faneuil  Hall  district. 

I  make  haste  to  add,  that  he  was  seconded  by  every  representative  from  every  section ; 
from  every  party,  and  from  every  section  of  every  party. 

One  greater  thing  the  American  people  can  do  for  the  friends  of  liberty  in  Italy  and  in 
Europe.  We  can  daily  set  before  them  the  example  of  a  republio  not  only  free  but  Just; 
true  to  high  motives,  regardful  of  others'  rights,  Jealous  of  its  honor,  radical  against  all 
abuses,  conservative  of  every  noble  principle,—  harmonious,  progressive,  united. 

Each  year  of  such  national  life  would  strike  a  blow  upon  the  chains  of  every  bondman 
in  Europe. 

And  now,  before  we  leave  Faneuil  Hall,  let  us  give  one  thought,  one  grateful  tear,  one 
throb  of  our  hearts,  to  tbb  dbip  who  hats  dihd  for  freedom. 

Fifth  sentiment :  — 

The  Orator  of  the  Day— To  every  American,  Everett  and  eloquence  are  glowing 
synonyms. 

The  entire  company  rose  and  greeted  Mr.  Everett  with  nine  cheers.  After 
music  by  the  band,  he  addressed  the  company  as  follows :  — 

Mr.  Mayor  ajtd  Fellow-Citizehs:  I  pray  you  to  acoept  my  wannest  thanks  for 
this  most  flattering  reception.  I  cannot  make  you  a  speech ;  I  have  left  my  voice  In  yonder 
hall,  and  if  some  not  ungrateful  impression  from  it  still  lingers  in  your  ears,  as  you  permit 
me  to  hope,  be  pleased  to  accept  that,  in  lieu  of  a  more  formal  address,  for  which  at  present 
I  am  too  much  exhausted.  * 
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I  will  say,  however,  that  1  feel  grateful  to  yon,  Mr.  Mayor  and  fellow-citizen*,  for  allow- 
ing me  to  speak  to  you  on  this  great  anniversary.  It  is  what  I  hare  never  done  before.  I 
have,  on  several  former  occasions,  been  called  upon  to  deliver  orations  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  in  other  pi  toes;  but  though  once  before  invited  to  do  it  in  Boston,  I  was  obliged  to 
decline,  and  this  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  perform  the  pleasing, 
and,  as  I  deem  it,  not  unimportant  duty,  in  our  beloved  Boston.  I  shall  never,  in  all 
human  probability,  deliver  another  oration  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  in  discharging 
that  duty  for  the  first  and  last  time  before  you,  my  honored  and  partial  fellow-citizens,  I 
rejoice  to  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  bear  my  humble  testimony  to  the  vitality  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  great  Declaration,  and  to  the  success  which,  in  the  experience  of  eighty-four 
years,  has  crowned  the  labors  of  our  fathers  who  formed  and  adopted  it 

Boston,  Mr.  Mayor  and  fellow-citizens,  has  never  allowed  the  day  to  pass  unnoticed :  I 
trust  she  will  never  do  so.  I  feel  that  it  is  good  to  be  here.  I  feel  that  we  owe  it  to  our 
fathers,  nay,  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  keep  alive  the  associations  of  the  day,  by  these 
rational  and  festive  observances.  1  never  come  into  this  consecrated  hall,  without  carrying 
away  from  it  some  thoughts  and  emotions,  some  recollections  of  the  great  men  who  have 
here  imparted  their  lessons  of  patriotism  and  wisdom,  which  guide  and  strengthen  me 
for  the  duties  of  life.  The  moral  sentiments,  Mr.  Mayor,  not  armies  and  navies,  are  the 
weapons  by  which  the  battles  of  humanity  are  fought,  and  her  victories  won ;  and  this 
hall  is  one  of  the  chief  armories  where  those  weapons  are  stored  up.  The  lessons  we  have 
learned  from  those  on  whose  lips  we  have  so  often  hung  with  rapture,  may  not  find  their 
application  the  next  day,  the  next  week,  the  next  year.  The  ordinary  duties  of  life  furnish 
little  scope  for  the  great,  throbbing  impulses  of  a  lofty  patriotism.  They  may  be  buried  for 
a  while  under  the  cares  of  life,  but  when  the  crisis  arises  to  call  them  forth,  they  will  burst 
into  action.  This  miniature  fountain,  now  bubbling  up  on  the  table  before  us,  and  scatter- 
ing its  dewy  freshness  over  the  flowers  which  surround  its  margin,  derives  its  waters  from 
the  distant  lake.  They  have  flowed  for  miles,  unseen,  unheard,  through  darksome  conduits 
and  devious  channels,  alike  beneath  the  green  sod  and  the  bare  gravel.  They  have  wound 
their  way  far  underground  beneath  ringing  pavements  and  through  narrow  streets,  and 
here  at  length  they  are  gushing  up  in  this  festal  hall,  to  pay  nature's  sparkling  homage  to 
that  immortal  name.  [The  name  of  Washington  was  inscribed  on  the  gallery  in  front  of 
the  fountain  at  the  Mayor's  table.] 

Mr.  Mayor,  there  is  a  mighty  power  in  this  place  on  a  day,  an  occasion  like  this.  Do  you 
suppose  that  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  Joseph  Garibaldi  visited  Faneuil  Hall,  (and  by  the 
way,  I  think,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  King  of  Egypt,  "  who  knew  not  Joseph,"  that 
this  reproach,  after  what  we  have  heard  from  yourself  and  the  gentlemen  who  have  pre- 
ceded me,  will  not  lie  against  the  people  of  Boston  this  day,— they  do  know  him,)— I  say, 
sir,  when  he  visited  this  neighborhood  and  this  hall,  seven  years  ago,  as  you  have  told  us, 
then  a  sojourner,  gaining  his  honest  daily  bread  by  hard  daily  labor,  did  he  carry  away  no 
lesson  from  Faneuil  Hall?  Has  he  not  thought  of  the  stirring  words  here  uttered,  while 
rousing  his  countrymen  to  resistance?  As  he  has  drawn  his  entrenchments  around  Paler- 
mo, has  he  not  thought  of  those  thrown  up  on  Dorchester  Heights?  While  the  Neapolitan 
fleet  is  battering  the  palaces  of  the  fated  city,  has  he  forgotten  the  undaunted  spirit 
breathed  in  Washington's  letter  to  Congress,  written  on  the  day  when  a  hundred  and 
thirty-four  British  transports  landed  their  twenty-five  thousand  troops  on  Staten  Island, 
while  he  had  scarce  a  third  of  that  number  of  efficient  men  and  no  ships  to  oppose  them; 
and  do  you  suppose  he  has  not  remembered  that  on  that  day  the  resolution  of  Independ- 
ence was  adopted? 

Tes,  air,  in  our  humble  sphere,  if  in  time  to  come  the  voice  of  the  country  shall  call  us 
to  assert  her  rights  and  defend  her  dear-bought  liberties,  we  shall  do  it  with  credit  to  our- 
selves, only  in  proportion  as  we  are  faithful  to  the  associations  of  this  day  and  the  lessons 
we  have  learned  in  this  hall. 

Again,  fellow-citizens,  I  pray  you  to  accept  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  this  most  cordial 
welcome. 
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Sixth  sentiment :  — 


The  Clergy  of  the  Revolution— What  they  thought  they  said,  and  what  they  said  they  did. 
They  did  not  choose  to  learn  the  duty  of  silence,  and  they  had  not  time  to  learn  the  duty 
of  repose. 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale  responded  as  follows :  — 

He  was  always  glad  to  hear  such  recognition,  which  he  believed  was  the  general  sense  of 
thoughtful  men,  of  the  service  of  any  body  of  the  clergy,  who  in  expounding  the  truth, 
were  willing  to  take  their  illustrations  from  the  life  of  their  own  time,  and  to  show  the 
bearings  of  divine  truth  on  the  social  or  personal  duties  of  their  own  times.  It  was  not 
the  fortune  of  the  Revolutionary  clergy  more  than  of  any  other  body  of  clergymen  to 
leave  a  great  many  names  widely  distinguished  in  later  times.  Their  reward  was  not  in 
the  praise  of  history,  —their  fame  was  not  on  the  votive  canvas.  Among  the  portraits  of 
patriots  preserved  in  that  hall,  there  was  none  of  any  of  the  clergy  of  the  Revolution,  — 
indeed  the  only  clergyman  whose  features  were  portrayed  there  was  the  clergyman  who 
had  delivered  this  day's  oration,  standing  in  the  group  of  those  who  listened  to  the  words 
"  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable.'1  The  notoriety  of  history 
was  not  the  reward  which  the  Revolutionary  clergy  sought.  Bat  they  had  all  they  did 
seek:— the  eternal  influence  of  men  who  had  fearlessly  attempted  to  bring  the  truth  of 
God  to  bear  on  all  the  relations,  social  or  personal,  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  child  in  this  land  to-day,  Mr.  Mayor,  (Mr.  Hale  continued,)  who 
does  not  think  he  knows  what  "  Independence  Day  "  means.  If  it  is  only  independence 
from  Mr.  Chief  of  Police's  more  piercing  gaze,  the  very  boy  who  is  firing  crackers  under 
the  windows  thinks  he  has  caught  its  interpretation.  But  I  remember  the  story  of  an  old 
man  in  the  city  of  New  London,  who  said  that  when,  in  1776,  he  held  his  father's  hand, 
listening  to  the  farewell  speech  of  a  young  lieutenant  of  one  of  the  Connecticut  regiments, 

—  one  Nathan  Hale,  — as  he  took  leave  of  his  townsmen,  and  marched  for  the  army  at 
Cambridge,  he  heard  the  word  "  Independence  "  from  the  lips  of  that  young  officer  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.    The  boy  whispered  to  his  father  to  ask  what "  Independence  "  meant, 

—  so  new  was  the  word,  even  then,  to  the  general  ear.  In  fact,  that  word  had  not  then 
been  in  the  language  for  many  generations.  For  it  was  to  the  independent  clergy  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  the  language  owed  the  word.  The  idea,  of  course,  of  independ- 
ence, is  in  the  Bible.  But  the  word  is  not  in  the  English  version  of  the  Bible.  It  is  not 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  wondrous  vocabulary  of  Shakspeare.  It  does  not  appear  any- 
where in  English,  till  the  men  who  planted  New  England  and  republicanized  old  England 
wanted  a  word  to  express  the  independence  of  the  churches  which  they  were  founding. 
Those  men  gave  the  language  the  word  "independent,"  and  its  kindred  words,— and 
those  were  the  men  who  at  the  same  time  were  teaching  the  state  — which  did  not  know 
what  it  was  learning— the  idea  of  independence.  The  word  was  an  ecclesiastical  word 
first.  The  men  who  planted  the  Independent  Churches  of  England  and  of  New  England 
were  the  men  who  through  that  century  were  teaching  both  countries  the  idea,  as  they 
taught  them  the  very  word,  which  makes  the  centre  of  the  celebration  of  this  day.  Yet 
this  day  every  church  claims  to  be  an  Independent  Church,  —  however  united  to  its  sister 
churches.  From  the  lessons  of  such  men  as  those  were,  as  history  unfolded,  had  the  peo- 
ple of  these  States  learned  what  the  word  independence  meant,—  had  they  caught  the  prin- 
ciples under  which  on  the  same  day  they  proclaimed  these  States  at  once  independent  and 
united! 

Seventh  sentiment :  — 

The  Press— The  medium  of  intelligence  to  the  masses,  and  the  mirror  of  every  day  life 

—  May  its  reflections  always  be  truthful. 

Hon.  George  Lunt,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Boston  Courier,  responded  as 
follows  :  — 
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Me.  Mayor  akd  Fillow-Citizis § :  Yon  open  to  me  a  very  wide  subject  indeed;  bnt 
I  shall  not  deem  it  my  part  bere  to  enlarge  upon  a  topic  to  fertile  of  thought  and  associa- 
tion. I  am  proud  to  be  selected  as  the  representative,  upon  this  occasion,  of  this  great 
Instrument  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  — the  guardian  of  freedom,  the  discoverer  of 
truth,  the  promoter  of  right,  the  suppressor  of  wrong.  For,  though  the  newspaper  press, 
to  which  1  presume  your  sentiment  more  especially  alludes,  may  certainly  become  per- 
verted in  part  to  unworthy  ends,  and  so  far  vicious  and  mischievous,  yet  it  is  impossible 
that  error  should  long  and  permanently  prevail,  when  it  is  compared  with  its  opposite  in 
fair  and  open  discussion.  For  in  truth  itself  there  is  that  inherent  virtue,  that  it  lives  as  a 
part  of  the  source  of  life,— that  it  is  therefore  indestructible,  and  thus  immortal  and  eter- 
nal ;  —  and  though  its  face  may  be  often  veiled  by  the  cloud  and  the  storm,  yet  they  soon 
pass  by,  and,  like  the  god  of  day,  it  is  still  seen  in  the  heavens,  serene,  resplendent,  and 
beneficent,  without  a  stain  upon  its  glory,  or  a  single  beam  of  its  native  light  withdrawn. 

For,  differing  altogether  from  a  recent  public  speaker,  on  this  subject,  I  both  think  and 
feel  that  error  is  partial,  but  truth  permanent  and  perpetual.  Were  it  not  so,  falsehood 
would  long  ago  have  gained  the  entire  victory  and  become  universal,—  men  would  be  bar- 
barians and  society  impossible.  But  it  is  not  so,— for,  while  one  exploded  falsehood  after 
another  has  gone  to  oblivion,  the  same  moral  sentiment  which  touched  the  heart  of  the 
first  man,  sinks  as  deeply  into  the  convictions  of  to-day  as  it  did  six  thousand  years  ago. 

But  let  me  say,  in  a  word  or  two  only,  how  vast  a  change  has  been  wrought  in  social 
life  during  the  present  century  by  that  great  disseminator  of  light  and  knowledge,  the 
newspaper  press.  Human  wrong  has  by  no  means  ceased,  and  in  the  advancement  of 
society  the  ingenuity  of  vice  undoubtedly  strives  to  keep  pace  with  the  intelligence  and 
power  of  virtue.  And  yet,  what  casual  glance  does  not  show  that,  though  oppression  and 
terror  still  cling  to  the  habitations  of  cruelty, — yet  the  echoes  of  one  voice,  the  concen- 
trated remonstrance  of  the  humaner  and  more  enlightened  sentiment  of  the  world,  now 
more  than  ever  before,  do  penetrate  the  darkest  of  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  and  make 
the  thrones  of  force  and  fraud  now  and  forever  insecure. 

Without  the  Press,  then,  I  say,  sir,  none  of  those  progressive  revolutions,  the  signs,  I 
trust,  of  a  far  nobler  civil  state  of  man  in  the  future,  could  have  been  brought  about.  And 
I  need  not  say,  that,  at  this  moment,  the  two  kindred  nations  of  the  world,  the  most  con- 
spicuously prominent  in  the  march  of  civilization,  —the  one  in  the  maturity  of  its  powers 
and  the  other  in  the  ripening  promise  of  a  dominion  never  before  beheld  by  mortal  eyes,— 
are  substantially  the  only  two  which  can  boast  of  a  free  press.  Sure  I  am,  that  in  our  own 
country,  and  especially  in  this  New  England,  which  we  hold  so  justly  dear,  the  influence 
of  this  irresistible  means  of  social  improvement  can  be  distinctly  traced,  as  definitely  as 
the  ineffaceable  marks  of  every  forward  step.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  world  which 
bears  any  comparison  with  New  England  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its  public  journals. 
We  have  gained  this  advantage  chiefly  during  the  last  half  century.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  an  astonishing  advance  has  been  made  by  us,  during  that  last  half  century, 
in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  in  general  cultivation  and  refinement.  And  though  I 
fear  we  are  far  from  perfect,  —  perhaps  not  half  so  near  perfection  as  we  are  sometimes  in- 
clined to  boast,  to  say  nothing  of  growing  vices,  evils,  and  errors,  and  of  the  prevalence  of 
opinions  which  I  should  be  glad  to  see  changed,  —  yet,  after  all,  upon  any  fair  comparison 
with  an  equal  population,  I  may  be  excused  in  this  assembly  for  saying,  that  I  deem  New 
England  the  most  fortunate  and  favored  spot  upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 

But  it  is  as  the  ready  and  efficient  means  of  intercommunication,  in  a  country  so  vast  as 
our  own,  and  of  keeping  unbroken  the  electric  chain  of  patriotic  sentiment  and  feeling, 
that  the  press  is  chiefly  valuable  to  us.  So  that  from  the  heart  of  one  people  may  be  poured 
out  a  common  stream  of  devotion  to  surround  the  holy  altar  of  freedom,— and  that  thus 
the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the  country  may  be  made  perpetual,  and  thus  the  benign  end. 
of  Providence  may  be  answered,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  induced  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  a  Republican  Commonwealth ;  to  become,  let  us  hope,  as  wise  and  noble  as  it 
is  free,  —it  is  for  this  generous  ministration  that  the  free  press  of  a  free  country  should  be 
honored  and  cherished  by  its  citizens.  In  correspondence  with  these  views,  I  beg  to  offer 
this  sentiment:  — 
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The  Union  of  the  States  —  Intended  by  our  fathers  no  tew  as  a  safeguard  of  their  own 
liberties,  than  as  an  example  and  invitation  to  the  world.  God  bless  it  and  protect  it, 
through  all  generations  of  mankind. 

Eighth  sentiment:  — 

Our  Representatives  in  Congress— Conscientiously  tenacious  of  the  just  claims  of  their 
own  constituents,  they  as  scrupulously  respect  the  rights  guaranteed  to  their  fellow-citizens 
elsewhere. 

Hon.  Alexander  H.  Rice,  member  of  Congress,  responded  a«  follows :  — 

Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  me,  Mr.  Mayor,  than  to  return  at  this  festive  season 
from  a  community  of  strangers  to  the  familiar  scenes  and  the  cordial  hospitality  of  a 
New  England  home,  — nothing  more  delightful  than  to  exchange  the  narrowness  of  sec- 
tional strife,  for  the  liberal  sentiment  of  this  place  and  this  occasion, — nothing  more 
refreshing  than  to  forget  the  rancor  of  partisan  invective  while  listening  to  songs  of 
innocent  children,  or  to  the  music  of  that  eloquence  from  which  the  imagination  takes  us, 
by  easy  transit,  to  the  melody  of  the  morning  stars.  Little  need  be  added,  much  cannot 
be,  to  what  has  already  been  uttered  here  and  elsewhere,  to-day ;  but  the  sentiment  which 
has  just  been  read,  alludes,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  the  diversity  of  duties  which  devolve  upon 
a  representative  in  Congress,  —  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  his  immediate  constituents, 
and  those  which  belong  to  the  people  of  a  common  country*  And  they  may  indeed  esteem 
it  praise,  if  such  there  be,  who  can  with  justice  appropriate  to  themselves  the  language  of 
that  sentiment;  for  no  man  enlisted  in  any  department  of  the  public  service,  need  ask 
more  of  reward  for  his  successful  endeavors,  nor  more  of  solace  for  his  failures  and  dis- 
appointments, than  the  recognition  of  his  fidelity  to  his  constituents,  and  to  his  country. 
But,  sir,  this  twofold  relation  is  common  as  well  to  every  citizen  as  to  the  members 
of  the  National  Government;  and  that  is  but  a  limited  and  dwarfish  patriotism, 
which,  while  careful  of  interests  specially  its  own,  neglects  those  which  concern 
the  honor  or  the  welfare  of  the  nation  at  large.  I  am  reminded  that  it  was  the 
American  Congress  of  1776,  which  sent  forth  that  immortal  Declaration  of  Independence 
to  which  we  have  again  listened  to-day,  and  the  anniversary  of  whose  promulgation  has 
been  so  uniformly  celebrated,  under  municipal  authority,  by  the  people  of  Boston,  for 
nearly  fourscore  years.  Thus,  indeed,  will  it  always  be  celebrated,  while  this  people  cher- 
ish the  spirit  and  emulate  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors.  That  Declaration  has  revived  the 
hope  and  spread  abroad  the  love  of  liberty  throughout  the  world.  It  was  most  befitting, 
therefore,  that  the  same  American  Congress  from  which  it  emanated,  still  true  to  the 
sentiment  of  national  as  well  as  of  popular  freedom,  should,  in  1860,  be  the  first  of  the 
great  powers  of  the  earth,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
the  bravest  and  most  enlightened  of  the  Italian  states.  And  while  it  has  always  been  the 
source  of  pride  and  satisfaction  that,  years  ago,  Boston,  through  the  patriotism  of  a  por- 
tion of  her  people,  crowned  the  imperial  fortress  of  Sardinia  with  a  Patxan  gun,  to  assert 
and  to  proclaim  its  independence,  it  is  gratifying,  also,  that  the  initiatory  measures  for  the 
acknowledgment  of  that  independence  should  have  been  made  by  one  of  the  represent- 
atives in  Congress  from  the  same  city.  On  this  memorable  day,  Mr.  Mayor,  when,  more 
than  upon  any  other,  we  recall  the  incidents  of  the  early  struggle  for  our  own  independ- 
ence, and  commemorate  the  heroic  deeds  of  those  by  whom  it  was  achieved,  we  are  wont 
to  cast  our  thoughts  to  the  future  in  solicitude  for  the  continued  unity  and  peace  of  the 
country. 

During  three  fourths  of  a  century,  the  grand  experiment  has  been  tested;  the  govern- 
ment has  survived  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  its  complex  organization,  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  its  territory,  the  multiplication  of  States,  and  the  flowing  tide  of  its  mixed 
population ;  till  what  was  originally  a  small  people,  occupying  a  narrow  belt  upon  the 
Atlantic,  has  become  a  mighty  nation,  held  only  by  the  utmost  limits  of  the  continent. 
All  the  conflicts  of  interest  have  failed  to  destroy  its  unity,  the  competition  of  the  world 
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besides,  has  not  checked  its  progress.  Its  authority  to-day  is  not  surpassed  by  the  sceptre* 
of  kings ;  its  stability  is  firmer  than  thrones;  let  us  do  our  part  to  render  its  renown  more 
lasting. 

Ninth  sentiment:  — 

The  most  liberal  culture  of  all  classes  in  the  community  the  best  safeguard,  under  God, 
for  our  liberties. 

President  Felton,  of  Harrard  College  responded.    He  said :  — 

Ma.  Mayor  awd  Gemtlkkkh:  I  came  to  town  this  morning,  with  no  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  speech.  I  came  in  accordance  with  a  rule  which  1  adopted  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
to  hear  Mr.  Everett  whenever  it  was  possible  for  me  to  do  so.  But  you  have  connected 
the  name  of  Harvard  with  a  noble  sentiment,  as  the  representative  of  that  high  culture  the 
importance  of  which  the  sentiment  recognizes.  Whenever  and  wherever  the  name  of 
Harvard  University  is  thus  honorably  mentioned,  1  shall  not  hesitate  to  respond,  whether 
prepared  or  unprepared. 

Sir,  Harvard  is  not  unworthy  of  being  remembered  in  the  midst  of  the  glorious  associa- 
tions of  Faneuil  Hall.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  mention,  in  the  presence  of  that 
name,  — the  greatest  name  in  the  history  of  man.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  mention  in  the 
presence  of  the  pictured  form  of  the  illustrious  departed,  whose  voice  has  so  often  filled 
these  arches  with  his  mighty  eloquence. 

Harvard  University  was  founded  by  our  Puritan  ancestors  coevally  with  the  foundation 
of  the  Commonwealth.  It  has  kept  pace  with  the  fortunes  of  their  descendants,  growing 
with  their  growth  and  strengthening  with  their  strength.  Our  ancestors,  in  their  strug- 
gle with  the  Evil  Principle,  knew  well  the  importance  of  human  learning;  and  they 
built  the  college,  that  knowledge  and  letters  might  not  die  out  in  the  wilderness. 
With  the  increasing  demands  of  society  for  wider  culture  of  science  and  letters,  the 
means  of  the  college  have  been  enlarged.  Between  this  City  of  Boston,  and  the  Univer- 
sity, a  close  and  mutually  beneficial  relation  has  been  constantly  maintained.  The  wealth 
of  Boston  has  nobly  responded  to  the  numerous  appeals  we  have  made;  and  the  favor 
has  been  requited  by  sending  forth  annually  classes  of  young  men,  with  their  intellectual 
acuities  trained,  their  moral  natures  cultivated,  to  do  the  work  which  each  generation 
calls  upon  its  educated  men  to  perform.  They  are  trained,  also,  to  obey  the  tows ;  and  in 
an  age  of  wilful  claims  to  disregard  the  law,  and  to  assert  the  pretensions  of  unlimited 
self-assertion,  this  I  hold  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  an  enlightened  system 
of  public  education.    He  who  has  learned  to  obey,  will  be  better  fitted  to  rule. 

Mr.  Mayor,  Harvard  University  is  not  wanting  in  patriotic  memories.  We  cannot 
claim  the  author  of  the  Great  Declaration  as  one  of  our  graduates;  but  the  President  of 
the  illustrious  assembly  that  adopted  it  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  for  many  years 
a  high  officer  in  the  institution ;  and  he  whose  eloquence,  when  the  debate  came  on  that 
involved  the  fortunes  of  ages  and  nations  yet  to  come,  swept  all  before  it,  and  won  for  him 
the  proud  name  of  the  Colossus  of  Independence,  was  a  son  of  Harvard.  Other  distin- 
guished names  on  the  list  of  signers,  belong  to  us.  During  the  siege  of  Boston,  the  col- 
lege buildings  were  surrendered  to  the  soldiers  of  the  American  army  for  barracks:  the 
house  of  the  President  was  occupied  by  the  officers;  Washington  assumed  the  com- 
mand, and  first  drew  his  sword  in  the  war  of  Independence,  under  the  shadows  of  the 
ancient  halls,  and  his  head-quarters  were  assigned  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  the  great 
American  Poet, —for  many  years  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  college,  —Mr. 
Longfellow,  whose  works  are  read  wherever  the  English  language  is  understood.  And  just 
at  that  most  critical  moment,  when  the  students  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  Concord,  — 
another  historical  name,  —  and  to  hold  their  literary  exercises  in  the  church  of  that 
ancient  town,  —  the  authorities  of  the  University,  assembled  at  Watertown,  conferred  on 
the  illustrious  chief  the  highest  academic  honors.  Again,  when  the  great  conflict  was 
over,  and  Washington  was  seated  in  the  chair  of  state,  he  was  welcomed  to  the  Halls  of 
Harvard  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  veneration. 
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Bat,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  must  not  be  tempted  into  making  a  speech  by  the  fruitful  theme  of 
the  service  Harvard  has  rendered  in  every  age  to  the  country.  I  cannot  help,  however, 
adding  that  our  University  may  claim  some  part  of  the  honor  which  Mr.  Everett's  elo- 
quent and  unanswerable  vindication  of  our  country  has  conferred  upon  this  day.  Old 
Harvard  may  say  to  him,  as  Mante  Cradoch  said  to  Hope  Leslie,  in  Miss  Sedgwick's 
charming  novel,  "  Did  I  not  teach  him  the  tongues?  "  His  unequalled  genius,  which 
from  its  earliest  dawn  has  continued  to  increase  in  brilliancy  to  the  present  moment, 
received  its  first  recognition,  and  its  youthful  honors,  from  Harvard  University. 

I  will  not  occupy  more  of  your  time.  Allow  me  to  propose  a  toast  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  sentiment  with  which  you  have  connected  the  name  of  Harvard. 

Science,  letters,  law,  and  religion,  the  main  pillars  of  a  free  Commonwealth. 

Tenth  sentiment :  — 

The  Empires  qf  China  and  Japan— If  our  commercial  and  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
these  '*  twin  sisters  "  of  the  Orient  be  that  of  the  most  favored  nations,  this  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  estimable  private  and  public  character  of  the  able  negotiators  we  have  sent  them 
as  our  representatives. 

The  Hon.  Peter  Parker,  late  Minister  to  China,  responded,  as  follows :  — 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Fellow-Citizens  :  I  find  myself  for  the  first  time  within  the  walls 
of  Faneuil  Hall,  and  could  I  have  chosen  the  occasion,  I  could  not  have  selected  one  of 
greater  interest.  The  object  of  the  Anniversary  we  this  day  celebrate  has  been  happily 
expressed  by  your  poet  to  be,  to 

M  Chant  again  the  deathless  story, 
Light  another  vestal  lire.'* 

Another  vestal  fire  has  this  day  been  lighted,  [referring  to  the  Oration,]  and  I  trust  the 
future  will  reveal  that  the  story  of  our  Freedom  is  indeed  deathless,  and  shall  yet  be  sung 
by  every  land. 

I  did  not  anticipate  being  called  upon  for  a  speech,  and  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  pre- 
sumption of  attempting  it  in  this  hall,  where  a  Warren,  Adams,  Webster,  Choate, 
Everett,  and  Felton  have  poured  forth  their  eloquence ;  but,  while  I  bow  to  their  intellect 
and  eloquence,  as  respects  love  Qf  country,  and  admiration  of  patriotic  sentiment,  I  claim 
these  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  dearer  to  any  heart  than  to  the  one  that  beats  within  this 
breast. 

[Indorsing  the  remark  of  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Park,  that  God  raises  up  men  for  special 
emergencies.]  The  venerable  elm  of  three  centuries  is  being  broken  down  by  the  hand 
of  time,  but  from  the  same  soil,  other  elms  are  coming  forth  whose  roots  will  strike  as 
deep,  and  their  overshadowing  branches  will,  in  time,  equal  those  of  the  old  elm. 
Warren,  Adams,  Webster,  and  Choate,  have  passed  away,  but  I  believe  the  same  gracious 
Being,  who  gave  us  them,  can  and  will  raise  up  others  in  their  stead,  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  country  shall  require. 

In  responding  to  the  sentiment  before  you,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to 
the  wisdom,  moderation,  and  justice,  which  characterized  the  diplomacy  of  my  predeces- 
sors and  successors  in  the  office  of  minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  government  of 
China.  In  doing  so,  I  cannot  refrain  from  referring  particularly  to  my  highly  esteemed 
friend,  the  beloved  brother  of  the  orator  of  the  day,  with  whom  it  was  my  honor  and 
happiness  to  be  associated.  In  his  premature  death,  not  only  his  country,  but  China, 
also,  sustained  an  irreparable  loss.  Had  K  pleased  an  all-wise  Providence  to  have 
restored  the  health,  and  preserved  the  life,  of  the  late  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Everett,  it  is 
impossible  now  to  say  what  had  been  the  result  of  his  influence  upon  China,  and  upon 
the  relations  subsisting  between  that  country  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  extreme  East,  where  a  large  portion  of  my  life  has  been  spent,  the  doctrine  of 
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the  divine  right  of  Hng$y  has  been  claimed  and  expounded  a*  in  no  other  part  of  the 
world.  His  majesty,  the  Emperor  of  China,  the  late  Taou  Kwang,  in  his  letter,  in  reply 
to  one-addressed  him  by  President  Tyler,  and  borne  to  China  by  the  Hon.  Caleb  Cashing, 
in  1844,  claimed  to  have  received  "  the  mandate  of  Heaven  to  rale  the  empire.11  The 
Chinese  character,  translated  **  to  rale,''  from  its  etymology  or  composition,  conveys 
to  the  Chinese  mind  something  more  than  to  role.  It  conveys  the  figurative  idea,  of 
holding  the  reins  of  government,  as  the  charioteer  guides  his  steeds.  But  startling  as 
the  statement  may  appear,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  spirit  of  Republicanism  is  as  rife  in 
China  as  in  America.  An  intelligent  and  patriotic  Chinese  scholar  once  remarked  to  me, 
[  Ta  Whang  Shang  yu  pih  ring,  ft  she  pih  Sing  yu  Ta  Whang  Shang.]  "  The  Emperor 
for  the  people,  not  the  people  for  the  Emperor,"  and  the  obligation  of  the  people  to  eon- 
form  to  certain  articles  of  the  United  States  treaty  was  ignored  on  the  ground  that  the 
imperial  ratification  of  it  was  made  without  consulting  them. 

When  in  1887  I  went  in  the  bay  of  Teddo,  and  the  vessel  in  which  I  was,  [the 
Morrison,  returning  to  their  homes  seven  shipwrecked  Japanese,]  for  six  hours,  and  sub- 
sequently in  the  southern  principality  of  Satzuma,  again  for  eighteen  hours,  was  ex- 
posed to  the  Japanese  shot,  could  I  have  then  known  that  in  1860 1  should  be  living  and 
be  present  at  the  landing  in  Washington  of  a  friendly  embassy  from  the  government  of 
Japan  to  that  of  the  United  States,  I  could  have  asked  for  nothing  more.  But  this  is 
now  history.  In  this  contrast  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  progress  of  liberal  ideas 
going  forward  in  the  East,  confirmatory  of  the  sentiment  of  my  Chinese  friend,  "  the 
Emperor  for  the  people,  —  not  the  people  for  the  Emperor." 

Eleventh  and  last  sentiment :  — 

The  eigners  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  —  Their  best  monument  is  the  history  of 
their  country,  whose  greatness  and  prosperity  have  resulted,  in  a  Urge  measure,  from  the 
sentiments  and  principles  which  they  adopted  for  its  political  creed. 

Mr.  Samuel  H.  Randall,  the  reader  of  the  Declaration,  responded  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Fellow-Citizens :  The  annual  recurrence  of  the  Anniversary  of 
this  sacred  day,  furnishes  a  happy  occasion  to  revive  and  reinvigorate  the  slumbering 
patriotism  of  the  country. 

The  swelling  tide  of  our  national  prosperity,  the  boundless  wealth  of  our  resources, 
and  the  imperial  promise  of  our  future  destiny,  have  almost  obliterated  from  our  minds, 
and  driven  from  our  thoughts,  the  remembrance  of  those  early  struggles,  which  laid  the 
strong,  deep,  and  sure  foundation  of  all  this  marvellous  and  magnificent  success. 
Eighty-four  years  ago,  this  day,  a  band  of  patriots  in  convention  assembled,  stimulated 
and  nerved  by  a  sense  of  long,  weary,  and  heartless  oppression,  with  every  indication  of 
perpetual  absolute  despotism  and  tyranny,  to  be  exercised  over  them,  and  their  country- 
men, should  they  continue  to  submit,  had  the  firmness  and  courage  to  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  slavery  and  shame,  in  obedience  to  their  views  of  certain  principles  of  right 
and  to  declare  that  "  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  inde- 
pendent States." 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  thus  made,  was  sustained  by  a  desperate,  yet  zealous 
and  devoted  struggle.  The  God  of  battles  smiled  propitiously  on  the  arms  of  the  yeoman 
soldiery  of  the  Revolution,  and  brought  the  oppressed  colonies  out  from  a  state  of 
bondage,  into  the  glorious  existence  of  a  nation  of  freemen. 

The  existence  of  our  nation  and  of  our  national  independence,  of  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  the  priceless  blessings  of  liberty,  being  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  Colonial  Convention,  it  is 
fitting  and  proper,  that  as  each  succeeding  year  rolls  round,  and  the  Anniversary  of  the 
Nation's  birthday  dawns  upon  us,  we  should  celebrate  it  in  a  becoming  manner,  and 
that  those  means  should  be  resorted  to  which  will  remind  us  from  what  causes  our 
nation  had  its  being,    who  was  the  author  of  those  causes,    what  was  the  issue  at 
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stake,  what  the  struggle  and  what  the  triumph,  —  to  kindle  our  patriotism,  foster  our 
lore  of  country,  and  devotion  to  that  Union  for  which  so  much  toil,  blood,  and  treasure 
were  expended  by  the  revolutionary  patriots  of  the  Republic  to  accomplish. 

It  is  well,  too,  that  on  this  day,  at  least,  we  should  bless  the  efforts  of  the  noble  martyrs 
of  the  Revolution,  and  hallow  the  memories  of  those  patriots,  who,  after  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  so  skilfully,  faithfully,  and  successfully  guided  the  young  Republic  onward 
in  its  immortal  mission. 

And  well  would  it  be  for  our  people,  if  they  should  pause  and  reflect,  whether  they  are 
realizing  to-day,  in  this  epoch  of  our  country's  history,  the  full  blessings  and  enjoyment 
of  the  mighty  and  sublime  principles  of  the  Declaration :  Whether  all  that  the  efforts  and 
success  of  the  fathers  promised  us,  is,  by  us,  their  children,  being  enjoyed,  —  I  speak  not 
now  as  a  party  man,  for  to-day  is  sacred  to  a  common  love,  but  of  a  truth  which  exists 
independent  of  party. 

The  struggle,  eighty-four  years  ago,  was  a  struggle  between  Independence  and  Slavery. 
The  American  people  supposed  that,  when  the  shackles  imposed  on  them  by  George  the 
Third,  the  ignoble  tyrant,  and  the  despot  fool,  had  been  thrown  off,  the  star  of 
liberty,  had  risen,  with  healing  on  its  wings,  which  was,  thenceforward,  to  shine  only 
as  the  beacon  light  of  the  Republic.  Happy  were  the  people  in  such  a  case ;  yea,  blessed 
were  the  people  to  have  had  this  for  their  hope,  —  but  still,  to-day  the  same  struggle  goes 
on,  in  these  Free  and  Independent  States,  between  opposing  forces  and  contending  prin- 
ciples;—between  Liberty,  the  offspring  of  God;  and  Slavery,  the  offspring  of  the  Devil. 
Need  we  not  another  assemblage  of  a  band  of  patriots  ?  Need  we  not  another  Declaration  ? 
Need  we  not  another  Revolution,— of  patriots  against  tyrants;  and  will  there  not  soon 
be  another  glorious  triumph? 

Have  not  nearly  all  the  wrongs  and  oppressions  so  truly  charged  against  George  the 
Third  and  his  ministry,  in  the  Declaration,  as  committed  against  the  American  Colonies, 
been  inflicted  by  modern  administrations,  in  our  country,  upon  territories  that  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  our  nation  that  the  Colonies  did  to  Great  Britain?  Let  the  intelli- 
gence, the  wisdom,  the  patriotism  of  the  age,  bear  witness. 

But,  God  be  praised,  this  is  a  Union  day,  a  day  of  national  life.  And  although  the  pat- 
riot may  have  occasional  fears  that  all  is  not  well,  yet  the  anthems  our  voices  raise  this 
day  shall  be  fragrant  with  springing  hopes  of  the  triumphs  of  liberty. 

Our  land,  the  blest  garden  of  liberty's  tree, 

It  has  been  and  shall  yet  be,  the  land  of  the  free. 

Let  us  then  believe,  in  our  heart  of  hearts,  that  our  country's  glorious  destiny  is  to  be 
realized ;  that  the  brilliant  promise  of  its  youth  is  to  be  crowned  by  an  old  age  of  glory. 
And  that  succeeding  generations,  as  they  celebrate  the  anniversaries  of  this  day,  will 
triumph  in  the  full  realization  of  those  eternal  principles  of  Truth,  Liberty,  and  Justice, 
of  which  the  bow  of  promise  was  witnessed  by  our  fathers,  and  which,  from  its  distant 
gleaming  in  the  heavens,  it  may  be  permitted  to  our  generation  to  enjoy.  May  the 
blessed  hour  of  the  shining  of  that  bow  come  quickly  to  our  hopes,  that  our  Union  may 
be  in  truth,  as  it  is  in  name,  a  Union  of  Free  and  Independent  States. 

As  a  sentiment,  I  would  propose :  — 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  —  May  the  conceptions  of  this  almost  divine  instru- 
ment, as  entertained  by  the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  be  realized  in  our  own  and  all 
succeeding  generations, 
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Among  the  letters  received  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  in  reply  to  invitations  to 
participate  in  the  celebration,  were  the  following : — 

LETTER  FROM  CHARLES  SUMNER. 

Washington,  July  1, 1860. 

Dear  Sir  ••  I  have  been  honored  by  your  invitation  to  the  approaching  festival,  when  the 
City  of  Boston  will  repeat  its  annual  towb  to  the  support  of  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Other  engagements  will  keep  me  away ;  but  be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  that,  present  or 
absent,  I  shall  unite  in  these  vows. 

Henry  Clay,  in  the  noblest  utterance,  perhaps,  that  ever  fell  from  his  lips,  said  that  the 
men  who  would  repress  all  tendencies  to  liberty  and  ultimate  emancipation,  must  not  only 
blow  out  the  moral  lights  around  us,  but  must  go  back  to  the  era  of  our  Independence,  and 
muzzle  the  cannon  which  thunders  its  annual  joyous  return.  He  saw,  of  course,  the  natural 
simple  meaning  of  that  National  Act,— bo  plain  on  its  face  that  all  who  read  or  who  hear 
must  understand,  and  he  little  thought  that  the  attempt  would  be  made  so  soon  to  muzzle 
the  Declaration  itself. 

The  open  denial  of  the  life-giving  principle  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  now 
unblushingly  made,  in  stultification  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic,  renders  it  important 
that  our  annual  celebration  should  be  something  more  than  a  day  of  ceremony.  The  time 
has  come  when  the  Fathers  must  be  vindicated.  It  must  be  shown  that  they  were  intelli- 
gent and  honest  patriots,  who  knew  what  the  occasion  required,  and  who  meant  precisely 
what  they  said ;  who,  when  announcing  "  self-evident  truths,"  as  the  justification  of  Inde- 
pendence, were  not  guilty  of  a  mere  verbal  flourish,  and  who,  when  solemnly  claiming 
natural  rights  for  all  men,  did  not  degrade  themselves  to  the  hypocrisy  of  meaning  nat- 
ural rights  for  a  particular  class  or  caste  only.  The  authors  of  the  Declaration  were  not 
idiots  or  hypocrites. 

Were  I  able  to  take  part  in  our  annual  celebration,  I  should  be  glad  to  speak  on  this 
theme,  so  germane  to  the  occasion  that  it  seems  almost  to  exclude  all  other  themes.  I  hope 
that  I  do  not  go  too  far  if  I  inclose  a  sentiment  in  honor  of  the  day.  Accept  my  thanks 
for  the  courtesy  you  have  done  me,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  with  much  respect  your 
faithful  servant  and  fellow-citizen,  CHARLES  SUMNER. 

To  the  Hon.  F.  W.  Lincoln,  Mayor,  etc. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence— Best  celebrated  by  a  faithful  adherence  to  its  self-evident 
truths,  and  by  constant  efforts  to  render  them  everywhere  of  practical  force,— until  natural 
rights  shall  become  legal  rights,  and  all  men  shall  be  admitted  to  be  equal  before  the  laws, 
as  they  are  equal  before  God. 

[i\7] 
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LETTER  FROM    KX-PRKS1DKKT  TYLER. 

Sherwood  Forest,  June  26,  1860. 

Oentlemtn:  Tour  invitation  to  atteud  the  celebration  of  the  eighty-fourth  anniversary 
of  American  Independence,  under  the  auspices  of  the  City  Council  of  Boston,  has  been 
duly  received.  Other  engagements,  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  forego,  will  prevent  my 
acceptance. 

I  shall,  however,  be  permitted  to  express  my  gratification  at  this  patriotic  demonstration 
by  the  "  solid  men  of  Boston,"  through  their  public  councils,  which  is  so  well  calculated 
to  revive  past  glorious  memories,  when  responsive  echoes  were  given  by  Faneuil  Hall  and 
the  Old  Capitol  at  Williamsburg.  Now  that  a  deep  veneration  and  attachment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  necessarily  to  the  Union,  seems  no  longer  to  exist  with  many ;  when  the 
laws  are  despised,  and  their  enforcement  prevented  by  the  interference  of  lawless  mobs; 
when,  in  full  knowledge  of  these  proceedings,  the  State  governments  manifest  not  only 
entire  indifference  to  this  state  of  things,  but  give  them  virtually  countenance  and  encour- 
agement, by  legislative  enactments  falling  very  little  short  of  positive  nullification  of  the  acts 
of  Congress,  whether  passed  by  the  conjoint  action  of  the  two  houses,  or  emanating  from 
either  in  the  inforcement  of  its  rightful  authority ;  when,  in  short,  efforts  are  oontinually 
made  to  sever  the  bonds  which  bind  the  States  together,  which  have  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
visit  the  communion  table,  around  which  ail  should  assemble  In  peace  and  brotherly  love, 
with  anger  and  schism :  and  at  a  time  when  the  question  of  the  breaking  asunder  the  bonds 
of  the  Union  (and  its  ligaments,  I  fear,  are  becoming  daily  more  and  more  a  rope  of  sand) 
is  made  atopic  of  discussion  in  every  family  circle;  at  such  a  time,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  a  source  of  unfeigned  gratification  to  me,  that  the  City  Council  of  Boston  have 
resolved  to  celebrate  the  natal  day  of  the  great  Republic  after  the  imposing  manner  which 
it  proposes.  My  earnest  prayer  is  that  the  result  may  correspond  with  the  brightest  hopes 
and  warmest  feelings  of  the  lover  of  our  country,  and  its  grand  and  noble  institutions. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

JOHN  TYLER. 

Frederick  W.  LntcoLH,  Jr.,  and  others. 


LETTER  KKOM  MAYOR  SAUNDERS,  OP  LAWRENCE. 

Lawrence,  July  2, 1880. 
GtntUmm :  1  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  join  with  you  in  the  celebration  of 
the  84th  Anniversary  of  our  National  Independence.  An  engagement  of  the  City  Govern- 
ment of  Lawrence  to  celebrate  the  day  as  the  guests  of  the  City  of  Lowell,  will  prevent  my 
acceptance  of  your  invitation,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  I  would  gladly  have 
availed  myself  of.  The  many  obligations  which  the  City  of  Lawrence  owes  to  your  City 
will  ever  be  remembered  and  appreciated.    Permit  me  to  offer  the  following  sentiment : 

Boston— Celebrated  for  its  early  historical  associations;  prominent  amongst  the  cities  of 
America  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  arts  and  sciences;  foremost  in  the  works  of  philanthro- 
py :  may  her  future  success  equal  her  present  liberality. 

With  the  highest  respect,  I  am  your  obedient  friend  and  servant, 

DANIEL  SAUNDERS,  Jr. 
Hon.  Frederick  W.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  and  others,  Committee,  Boston. 


LETTER  FROM  THOMAS  K.  CURTIS. 

Mt.  Vernon  Street,  July  2,  I860. 
Sir:    Last  year  **  The  Glorious  Fourth  "  was  celebrated  by  speech,  feast,  and  soug,  on 
board  the  Royal  Mail  Steamer  Europa,  and  an  elegant  banquet  was  ordered  by  the  gallant 
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Commander,  in  honor  of  the  occasion.    The  health  of  the  Queen  and  the  President  was 
drank  with  cheers. 

I  would  propose  now, 

The  health  of  John  Leitch,  Esq.— In  whom  are  blended  the  fortitude  of  the  seaman  and 
the  suavity  of  the  gentleman. 

Respectfully  offered  by  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  B.  CURTIS. 
His  Honor  Ft  W.  Liboolk*  Chairman,  &c,  seo> 


EVENTS  OF  THE  CELEBRATION. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  CELEBRATION. 


The  Eighty-Fourth  Anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence 
was  celebrated  by  the  City  Council  of  Boston,  under  the  direction  of  a  joint  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Aldermen  Crane,  Hoi  brook,  Atkins,  Hanson,  Faxon,  Amory , 
and  Briggs,  and  Councilmcn  Doherty,  Robbing,  Burgess,  Webster,  Burr,  Henshaw, 
Frederick,  Batchelder,  Stetson,  Jones,  Fowle,  and  Sprague,  to  whom,  by  their  invi- 
tation, was  added  His  Honor  Mayor  Lincoln.  An  ample  programme  for  the 
amusement  and  edification  of  the  people  was  arranged,  and  was  carried  out  in  a 
manner  altogether  successful  and  satisfactory. 

The  city  buildings,  and  the  entrances  to  the  Music  Hall  and  to  the  Common , 
were  decorated  in  a  fitting  manner  by  Messrs.  Lamprell  and  Marble. 

The  customary  salutes  were  fired  from  the  Common  at  sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset, 
and  the  bells  of  the  city  churches  were  rung  at  the  same  hours. 

At  eight  o'clock,  a  grand  concert  was  given  upon  the  Common,  by  a  band  com- 
posed of  the  Brigade,  Boston  Brass,  Germania,  and  Gilmore's  bands,  all  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  B.  A.  Burditt.  A  programme  of  ten  pieces  of  music  was  per- 
formed, including  "  Hail  Columbia  "  and  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  to  height- 
en the  effect  of  which  the  guns  of  the  Light  Artitlery  were  introduced.  The 
Concert  concluded  with  "  Old  Hundred ; "  the  immense  concourse  of  people,  who 
had  been  listening  with  gratification  to  the  previous  pieces,  joining  in  a  grand  and 
powerful  chorus. 

Shortly  after  nine  o'clock,  the  Second  Battalion  of  Infantry,  Capt.  Harrison 
Ritchie  commanding,  marched  from  their  armory  to  the  parade-ground  of  the  Com- 
mon, and  were  there  reviewed  by  the  Mayor  and  members  of  the  City  Council. 
The  graceful  and  soldier-like  movements  of  the  corps  were  much  admired. 

The  city  procession  was  formed  at  the  City  Hatl  at  ten  o'clock,  under  the  direc 
tion  of  Micah  Dyer,  Jr.,  Chief  Marshal,  and  twenty-five  assistant  Marshals.  Es 
cort  duty  was  performed  by  the  Second  Battalion  of  Infantry,  and  the  procession 
headed  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council,  included  in  its  ranks  many  of  the  represen 
tative  men  of  Boston,  of  all  professions  and  classes,  as  well  as  numerous  distin- 
guished strangers.  The  route  of  the  procession  was  from  the  City  Hall,  through 
School,  Washington,  Court,  and  Tremont  streets  to  the  Common,  around  the  Com- 
mon upon  fcthe  malls,  to  West  Street,  and  thence  through  Tremont  and  Winter 
streets  to  the  Music  Hall. 

SERVICES   AT    MUSIC   HALL. 

Long  before  the  arrival  of  the  procession,  ladies  had  filled  the  galleries.  Upon 
the  stage  was  assembled  a  choir  of  about  150  girls  and  50  boys,  selected  from  the 
Grammar  Schools.  Nearly  all  of  the  girls  were  dressed  in  white,  and  wore  beauti- 
ful wreaths  of  flowers,  presenting  a  charming  appearance. 


Upon  the  arrival  of  the  procession,  the  hall  was  crowded  to  its  fullest  extent. 
The  exercise*  began  with  a  voluntary  by  the  Germania  Band,  after  which  the  fol- 
lowing chant  was  sung  by  the  juvenile  choir,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles 
Butler. 

O  sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song; 

For  be  hath  done  marvellous  things. 

With  his  own  right  hand,  and  with  his  holy  arm. 

Hath  he  gotten  himself  the  victory. 

The  Lord  declared  his  salvation : 

Hfa>  righteousness  hath  he  openly  showed  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen. 

Ue  hath  remembered  his  mercy  and  truth  toward  the  house  of  Israel ; 

And  all  the  ends  of  the  world  have  seen  the  salvation  of  our  God. 

Show  yourselves  joyful  unto  the  Lord,  all  ye  lands : 

Sing,  rejoice,  and  give  thanks. 

Praise  the  Lord  upon  the  harp; 

Sing  to  the  harp  with  a  ptalm  of  thanksgiving. 

With  trumpets  also,  and  shawms, 

O  show  yourselves  joyful  before  the  Lord,  the  King. 

Let  the  sea  make  a  noise,  and  all  that  therein  is; 

The  round  world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein. 

(.lory  be  to  the  Father,  Almighty  God : 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  everfshall  be : 

World  without  end.    A  met*. 

Rev.  William  R.  Nicholson  offered  a  fervent  prayer,  which  was  followed  by  the 
singing  of  the  following  original  ode,  written  by  A.  Wallace  Thaxter,  Esq. 

Raise  the  p»an!  swell  the  chorus. 

Hailing  Freedom's  natal  day! 
Let  the  men  that  were  before  us 

Wake  a  new  triumphal  lay! 
Be  their  true  hearts  and  their  glory 

Fittest  theme  for  minstrel's  lyre! 
Chant  again  the  deathless  story! 

Light  another  vestal  fire! 

Though  their  ashes  be  around  us 

And  their  bones  in  every  vale, 
Ties  that  bind  them  still  have  bound  us; 

For  alike  the  Northern  gale 
And  the  toft  South  breeze  are  sweeping 

Over  graves  of  fathers  dead, 
And  their  sons  their  precepts  keeping 

Trove  »*  the  spirit  has  not  fled." 

Northman!  Southron!  still  be  clinging 

To  the  heirloom  of  your  sires  ! 
Be  the  watchword,  "  Uhion,"  ringing 

From  your  tongues  and  by  your  fires ! 
May  no  power  but  One  Supernal 

Ever  rend  the  tie  apart,  — 
Joining,  in  embrace  fraternal, 

North  to  South,  and  heart  to  heart ' 
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The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Samuel  II.  Randall. 
•     The  following  original  ode  was  then  sung :  — 

Native  Land!  — Our  warm  heart's  adoration, 

Onoe  again  at  thy  shrine  we  are  bending, 
While  our  voices,  with  glad  acclamation, 

Exultingly  welcome  the  hour, 
When  our  fathers  their  freedom  declaring, 

Braved  boldly  the  trial  impending, 
Their  bosoms  unflinchingly  baring, 
Defying  fierce  Tyranny's  power. 
3Iay  the  same  pure  and  chivalric  spirit 

Our  hearts  with  like  fervor  inspire, 
And  our  acts  show  wherein  we  inherit 

The  high  love  of  Freedom  they  knew; 
And  when  mindful  in  oft  retrospection, 

Of  their  deeds  that  we  proudly  admire, 
May  the  light  we  derive  from  reflection, 
Make  us  to  our  country  more  true. 

Not  alone  by  the  bells'  joyous  pealing, 

Not  alone  by  the  cannons1  glad  thunder. 
Shall  we  body  the  tone  of  our  feeling 
And  love  of  our  country  confess; 
But,  quickened  by  new  resolution, 

We  vow  that  do  cause  e'er  shall  sunder 
The  ties  of  our  loved  Constitution, 

Or  weaken  its  power  to  bless. 
Still  to  guard  it  be  our  firm  endeavor, 

With  more  than  a  filial  devotion, 
In  the  hope  that  its  Union  forever 

With  undimming  glory  may  stand ; 
And  the  thought  of  its  claim  must  awaken 

The  heart's  patriotic  emotion, 
And  a  faith  in  the  future,  unshaken. 
For  our  own,  our  dear  native  land. 

Hon.  Edward  Everett  was  then  presented  to  the  audience  by  the  Mayor,  and  he 
proceeded  to  the  delivery  of  his  oration.  During  the  delivery  of  the  address,  the 
orator  was  warmly  cheered,  and  the  ovation  to  the  speaker  was  such  as  is  seldom 
seen  upon  a  similar  occasion.  At  the  close  of  the  oration,  the  Doxology  was 
sung  by  the  choir,  the  audience  rising  and  joining  in  singing  the  last  verse :  — 

From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies 
Let  the  Creator's  praise  arise; 
Let  the  Redeemer's  name  be  sung, 
Through  every  land  by  every  tongue. 

Eternal  are  thy  mercies,  Lord,— 
Eternal  truth  attends  thy  word ; 
Thy  praise  shall  sound  from  shore  to  shore, 
Till  suns  shall  rise  and  set  no  more. 
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A  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  Mr.  Nicholson,  the  andioncc  dispersed,; 
and  the  municipal  procession  was  again  formed  and  marched  to  Faneuil  Hall  to 
partake  of  the  City  Dinner. 

REGATTA. 

At  noon,  the  City  Regatta  for  rowing  boats  took  place  on  Charles  River.  Frizes 
to  the  amount  of  $675  had  been  offered  by  the  sub-committee  having  the  matter  in 
charge,  and  a  board  of  five  judges,  (Messrs.  George  H.  Braman,  Charles  A.  Chase, 
S.  H.  Buckingham,  Nathaniel  McKay,  and  James  Dingley)  assisted  in  preparing 
the  regulations  to  be  observed  by  competing  boats,  and  in  superintending  the  races. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  manifested  their  interest  in  this  feature  of  the 
celebration  by  assembling  on  the  mill-dam  and  in  other  available  localities  to  wit- 
ness the  contests.  The  races  commenced  promptly,  and  were  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner which  received  the  praise  of  all  persons  specially  concerned  in  aquatic  recrea- 
tions, as  well  as  of  the  general  mass  of  spectators.  The  prizes  werje  won  by  the 
following  named  persons  and  crews  :  — 

Shell  Wherries,—                 M.S.Smith, *60 

««           ♦'                              L.  Kinsley, 25 

Lapstreak  Wherries,  —          A.U.Clark, 60 

"          "                             M.  F.  Wells, ,  26 

Double  Scull  Lapstreaks,  —  Doyle  &  Colbert, 75 

«'           *                            Daley  A  Wells,           80 

Six-oared  Lapstreaks,  —        Sophomore  Claw  of  Harvard  College,    .  100 

44                             u  Thetis,"  —  Freshman  Class  of  Harvard  Coll.,  50 

Six  and  four-oared  Shells,   "  HarVard," 175 

"J.  Riley,'         .......  75 

BALLOON    ASCENSIONS. 

Three  balloons  were  sent  up  from  the  Common  in  the  afternoon,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Messrs.  King  and  Alien.  The  ascensions  were  witnessed  by  a  vast  con- 
course of  people,  and  proved  in  every  respect  satisfactory,  each  one  of  the  throe 
being  conducted  in  the  rao9t  skilful  manner.  The  "Zephyrus,"  navigated  by 
Ezra  Allen,  went  up  at  4j  o'clock,  and  landed  in  Waltham.  Thj  "  Belle  of 
New  England,"  navigated  by  Dr.  Helm  was  the  next  to  go  up,  and  landed  in  Mat- 
tapan.  The  third  ascension  was  made  by  Mr.  Samuel  A.  King,  in  the  large  balloon 
"  Queen  of  the  Air."  He  was  accompanied  by  a  lady  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr. 
E.  B.  Haskell,  reporter  of  the  Herald.  Their  voyage  was,  according  to  the  written 
account  of  Mr.  Haskell,  a  most  pleasant  and  successful  one.  The  balloon  rose 
from  the  Common  with  majestic  grace,  and  for  hours  hovered  about  the  city, 
floating  over  and  near  it,  so  as  to  be  visible  by  its  residents,  till  nearly  nine  o'clock. 
After  sailing  south  as  far  as  Dedhara,  it  took  a  northerly  course,  and  finally  landed 
on  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Groton  about  one  o'clock,  a.  m.  on  the  5th  of  July. 

THE  FIREWORKS, 

in  the  evening,  were  from  the  manufactory  of  A.  Lanergan  &  Co. ;  and  the  pyro- 
technic skill  of  that  firm  was  well  displayed  in  the  varied  programme  which  they 
furnished  for  the  entertainment  of  the  great  multitude  of  spectators  assembled  upon 
the  Common. 
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LETTER    TO    A    FRIEND, 


BY 


JOHN    G.    PALFREY, 

▲  EIPKMBMTATIVa  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS  UJ  THJI  THIRTIETH  CONGEES*. 


"  Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  Country's, 
Thy  God's,  and  Truth's." 


CAMBRIDGE: 
METCALP   AND    COMPANY, 

PRINTERS  TO  THX  UNIYIRSITT. 

1850. 
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Thi  following  was  all  in  type,  and  awaiting  only  the  last  proof  correc- 
tion* to  be  atrack  off,  on  the  29th  of  July,  when  I  learned  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  Mr.  King,  and  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Winthrop  to  the 
Senate,  the  Gorernor  would  order  elections  in  the  First  and  Second  Districts, 
and  might  include  the  Fourth.  As  my  position  referred  to  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  Letter  was  thus  liable  to  be  changed,  (as  in  feet  has  proved 
to  be  the  case,)  I  have  suspended  the  printing  to  the  present  time.  The  tenth 
trial  for  an  election  in  this  District  takes  place  to-day.  The  sheets  will  go  to 
the  printer  before  night,  for  the  press. 

August  1M. 


LETTER. 


Cambridge,  July  20tA,  1850. 
My  Dear  Friend  :  — 

I  was  much  gratified  by  the  manner  in  which  you  ■poke  of  my  course  in 
political  life,  when  we  met  this  week  at  the  College  Commencement,  the  first 
time  for  several  years.  Others  of  my  former  pupils  and  friends,  who,  like 
you  and  myself,  have  belonged  to  the  Whig  party,  took  the  same  occasion  to 
express  their  sympathy  and  continued  confidence,  in  highly  satisfactory  terms. 

The  week  before  last,  an  official  publication  was  made  of  the  returns  of 
votes  given  at  the  last  trial  for  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District.  As  it  is  understood  that  the  Governor  has  this  week 
left  town  without  appointing  another  day  for  an  election,  I  infer  that  it  is 
not  his  intention  to  do  so  till  the  autumn,  when  it  is  altogether  uncertain 
whether  I  shall  be  a  candidate.  Accordingly,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  break  the 
silence  which  I  have  hitherto  thought  proper  to  maintain  in  respect  to  some  of 
the  strictures  to  which  you  referred  as  having  been  passed  upon  my  conduct. 

I  desire  to  do  so  for  two  reasons.  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  disapprobation 
of  many  who  have  misunderstood,  or  even  of  some  who  have  maligned  me ; 
and  I  venture  to  hope  that,  in  the  satisfaction  of  their  success,  those  who  have 
opposed  my  reelection  will  be  inclined  to  judge  of  my  representations  with 
somewhat  more  of  candor,  and  that  passion  and  prejudice  will  have  less 
sway  than  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  during  an  exciting  contest  At 
all  events,  I  have  children,  to  whom  my  good  name  is  dear,  and  to  whom  it 
will  continue  to  be  so  when  I  shall  be  no  longer  here  to  defend  it  I  would 
have  them  prepared  to  show,  that,  as  far  as  the  matters  in  question  are  con- 
cerned, they  have  no  occasion  to  blush  for  their  parentage. 

I  may  name  yet  another  motive,  which  you  will  fully  appreciate.  I  have 
been  a  Christian  minister.  Numbers,  yet  living,  listened  to  me,  and  gave 
me  their  affectionate  confidence,  while,  year  after  year,  I  endeavoured  to  en- 
force the  principles  of  a  lofty  Christian  morality.  I  will  not  have  it  allowed, 
without  a  protest,  that  I  was  utterly  unworthy  of  that  confidence  so  gratefully 
remembered ;  I  will  not,  if  I  can  help  it,  allow  any  good  influence  that  in 
former  times  I  may  have  exerted  over  their  minds  to  be  annulled  by  the 
belief, —  inculcated  in  the  assaults  that  have  been  made  upon  me,  —  that  he 
who  urged  on  them  the  claims  of  truth  and  righteousness  has  ceased  to 
**  reck  his  own  rede." 

I  shall  make  no  apology  for  egotism  in  what  I  am  about  to  write.  I  must 
speak  constantly  of  myself,  for  my  object  is  self- vindication. 

I  must  begin  a  long  way  back,  though  not  a  step  further  back  than  my 
humble  history  has  been  ransacked  by  the  newspaper  writers  for  matter  with 


which  to  upbraid  me.  Taking  advantage  of  the  unfitvorable  feeling  which 
exista  in  our  community  respecting  a  withdrawal  from  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, and  presuming  that,  in  a  matter  so  delicate  and  private,  I  should 
be  unwilling  to  make  explanations,  they  hare  not  shrunk  from  using  the 
grossest  freedom  in  their  inquisition  into  my  earlier  course. 

In  the  year  1831,  after  thirteen  years'  service  in  the  parochial  ministry  in 
Boston,  I  accepted  a  Professorship  in  the  Theological  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  removed  to  Cambridge.  My  partial  friends  in  the  religious  so- 
ciety with  which  I  had  been  connected  objected  to  my  taking  that  step,  and 
urged  that  it  was  not  wise.  But  no  doubt  of  its  being  taken  under  a  disin- 
terested sense  of  duty  ever  reached  me  from  any  quarter.  My  position  had 
been  every  thing  that  heart  could  desire,  and  never  more  attractive,  to  say  the 
least,  than  when  I  relinquished  it.  Separating  myself  from  relatives  and 
friends,  I  left  it  for  a  place,  —  to  be  retained,  as  I  supposed,  for  the  rest  of  my 
life,  —  where  I  was  to  have  more  labor,  less  leisure,  less  compensation,  and 
social  position  and  advantages  certainly  not  superior  to  what  I  left  behind. 
Except  that  I  was  not  in  ill  health,  I  took  the  step  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  the  same  step  had  been  taken  just  before  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Ware,  jr.,  and  I  never  heard  that  he  was  charged  with  being  prompted  by 
political,  or  any  other  worldly  ambition. 

After  four  yean,  with  a  view  to  add  to  my  pecuniary  means,  which  proved 
unequal  to  the  wants  of  an  increased  family,  I  became  editor  of  the  North 
American  Review.  I  am  ashamed  to  write  of  matters  of  such  purely  per- 
sonal concern,  but  the  impudent  and  false  constructions  put  upon  tbem  by 
those  who  have  felt  justified  in  criticizing  so  distant  a  period  of  my  life,  com- 
pel me  to  the  unwelcome  task.  At  the  end  of  four  years  more,  namely,  in 
1839,  my  situation  was  this :  —  During  five  days  and  a  half  of  every  week  of 
the  College  terms,  I  was  doing  harder  and  more  exhausting  work,  in  the 
lecture-room,  and  in  preparation  for  it,  than  I  have  ever  done  in  any  other 
way.  I  was  one  of  the  three  preachers  in  the  University  Chapel ;  and  during 
my  turn  of  duty,  in  what  remained  of  Saturday  after  the  week's  lecturing 
was  done,  I  had  to  prepare  for  the  religious  service  which  I  conducted  on 
Sunday.  As  Dean  (or  executive  officer)  of  the  Theological  Faculty,  I  was 
charged  with  affairs  of  administration  in  that  department  of  the  University. 
As  editor  of  the  North  American  Review,  I  was  under  obligation  to  lay  be- 
fore the  public  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  closely  printed  octavo  pages 
every  quarter.  I  had  in  press  a  work,  of  some  extent  and  labor,  on  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  And  (imprudently,  perhaps,  but  for  apparently  sufficient  cause) 
I  bad  engaged  to  deliver  and  print  courses  of  lectures  for  the  Lowell  Institute, 
which  accordingly  I  did  deliver  in  1839-40,  and  the  two  following  winters. 

These  things  united  made  a  task  too  great  for  the  health  and  strength  of 
most  men.  At  all  events,  it  was  too  great  for  mine.  Plain  indications 
showed  that  I  must  have  some  relief,  or  be  crushed,  body  and  mind.  My 
permanent  engagements  were  the  professorship  in  the  University,  and  the 
editorship  of  the  Review.  In  the  Review  was  embarked  a  large  capital  (for 
me)  ;  and  to  dissolve  my  connection  with  it,  until  there  should  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  advantageous  sale,  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  because  this  would 
have  been  to  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  reimburse  the  friends  to  whom  I  was 
indebted  for  the  investment.  I  did  not  desire  to  resign  my  professorship. 
Nor  did  I  yet  contemplate  such  a  movement    My  plan  was  to  obtain  such 


relief  as  seemed  absolutely  necessary,  and  no  more,  by  a  dispensation  from  a 
portion  of  its  duties.  A  recent  event  bad  put  it  in  my  power  to  relinquish 
a  part  of  my  income  from  that  source.  I  accordingly  made  a  communication 
to  the  Corporation  of  the  College,  proposing  to  give  up  the  less  important  part 
of  my  duties,  (and  with  them  three  eighth-parts  of  my  salary,)  and  submitting 
a  plan  by  which  I  thought  they  might  be  executed  at  less  expense  to  the  in* 
stitution,  and  without  derangement  of  the  system  of  the  department  The 
Corporation,  after  conference  with  me  by  a  committee,  and  consultation 
among  themselves,  acceded  to  my  proposal,  and  passed  a  vote  accordingly. 
A  copy  was  transmitted  to  me,  and  tbe  transaction  was  complete. 

A  few  days  passed,  and  the  President  called  upon  me  to  give  me  informa- 
tion, which,  as  he  very  properly  said,  he  thought  I  ought  to  possess.  He  told 
me  that,  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  more  full  than  those  at 
which  my  proposal  had  been  considered  and  acted  on,  dissatisfaction  had 
been  expressed  with  the  arrangement  on  the  part  of  members  who  had  been 
absent,  on  grounds  having  reference  to  the  general  policy  of  tbe  College,  and 
the  inexpediency  of  precedents  of  this  nature.  His  communication  was 
limited  to  giving  me  this  information,  without  any  suggestion  that  further 
action  was  expected  from  me,  or  was  contemplated  by  the  Corporation,  in  the 
way  of  a  reversal  of  what  had  taken  place.  But  it  cost  little  reflection  to  show 
me  that  I  could  not  with  propriety  take  advantage  of  a  vote  which  it  ap- 
peared would  not  have  been  passed  in  a  full  board  against  such  opinions  of  a 
minority.  It  was  equally  clear  that  I  must  not  think  of  going  on  as  I  had 
done.  Accordingly,  on  a  revision  of  the  whole  subject,  I  announced  my  in- 
tention to  resign  at  the  end  of  the  academical  year.  This  was  done  with 
perfect  good  feeling  on  both  sides,  of  which  feeling  towards  myself  the  most 
flattering  evidence  was  afforded  in  documents  placed  in  my  hands  by  the 
authorities  of  the  College.  I  did  not  remain  in  Cambridge,  where  I  bad  lived 
eight  years,  as,  according  to  the  theory  lately  broached  of  my  movements,  I 
should  have  done,  to  pursue  objects  of  political  ambition.  I  removed  in  tbe 
autumn  to  Boston,  advertising  my  house  in  Cambridge  to  let,  which  was 
effected  in  the  summer  of  the  next  year. — And  this  is  the  whole  story  of  my 
separation  from  the  College,  an  event  unexpected  and  undesired  by  me,  and 
connected  with  no  ulterior  views  beyond  the  preservation  of  my  life  and 
health.  My  object  in  it  has  been  preposterously  misrepresented.  There  is  not 
a  shadow  of  proof,  nor  have  I  any  recollection  or  belief,  that  I  had  then  any 
more  thought  of  a  course  of  life  like  that  into  which  unexpected  circumstances 
have  since  led  me,  than  I  now  have  of  becoming  some  day  Emperor  of  China. 

Having  lived  in  Boston  two  years,  engaged  in  my  studies,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  North  American  Review,  and  in  the  preparation  and  publication 
of  my  Lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  not  writing  a  line  for  any  news- 
paper, nor  seeking  political  associations  of  any  kind,  nor  thinking  of  politics 
more  than  every  tolerably  well-informed  person,  with  whatever  pursuits,  may 
be  supposed  to  do,  I  was  elected  by  my  fellow-citizens  of  that  place  to  rep- 
resent them  in  the  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  tbe  years  1842 
and  1843.  It  has  been  said  and  printed,  that,  by  way  of  introducing  myself 
to  political  life,  I  became  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  primary  meetings,  after 
my  removal  to  Boston.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  I  never 
was  in  a  primary  meeting  till  after  I  had  taken  my  seat  as  Representative  in  the 
General  Court    To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  I  never  waa  in  a 
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primary  meeting  but  three  times  in  my  life ;  namely,  on  the  6th  of  January, 
and  the  31st  of  August,  1842,  at  Boston,  and  on  the  21st  of  September,  1847, 
at  Cambridge.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  no  solicitations — 
not  so  much  as  any  hint  —  from  me  led  to  my  nomination  for  the  General 
Court  If  any  one  supposes  that  he  knows  any  thing  to  the  contrary  of  this, 
I  desire  him  to  make  it  public. 

Though  I  took  a  part  in  other  measures, —for  the  responsibility  of  a  Repre- 
sentative was  upon  me,  —  my  regular  business  in  the  House  was  that  of 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  a  place  assigned  to  me  without  the 
slightest  motion  (and,  I  will  add,  without  the  slightest  expectation)  of  my  own. 
It  was  a  place,  however,  I  suppose,  not  unsuitable  for  a  person  of  my  habits, 
as  it  has  been  repeatedly  filled  by  clergymen  before  and  since.  And  it  pro- 
cured me  a  pleasure  of  the  choicest  kind.  With  others  of  that  committee,  I 
was  subsequently  placed  on  a  special  joint  committee,  to  whom  were  referred 
the  subject  of  the  continuance  of  Normal  Schools  (the  first  provision  for 
only  three  years  having  then  expired),  and  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of 
School  District  Libraries.  The  committee  determined  that  Resolves  should  be 
reported  to  continue  the  Normal  Schools,  and  establish  the  Libraries ;  that 
they  should  be  introduced  in  the  House,  and  that  I  should  prepare  and  take 
charge  of  them  in  that  body.  Under  circumstances  of  no  little  difficulty, 
these  were  carried  through,  and  became  a  law  on  the  3d  day  of  March, 
1842.  I  look  back  upon  that  day  as  the  date  of  the  most  useful  public  ser- 
vice I  ever  rendered,  excepting  only  the  day  of  my  first  vote  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

In  1843,  by  reason  of  straitened  circumstances,  (the  cause  of  which  there  is 
no  need  to  explain,  but  which  were  not  such  then,  or  at  any  other  time,  as  to 
occasion  to  any  person  the  loss  of  a  cent  by  me,)  I  disposed  of  the  property, 
and  relinquished  the  editorship,  of  the  North  American  Review,  which,  as 
things  stood,  was  inadequate  to  my  needs,  and  looked  about  for  some  more 
advantageous  employment  of  my  time.  Should  it  be  asked  why,  released 
from  other  engagements,  I  did  not  seek  to  resume  my  former  profession,  there 
are  those  who  will  understand  why  one  should  be  reluctant  to  return  to  that 
profession,  when  relinquished,  as  a  resource  for  a  livelihood.  From  time  to 
time,  as  opportunity  has  occurred,  I  have  freely  given  other  reasons,  in  my 
judgment  of  great  weight,  and  am  always  ready  to  do  so,  to  any  one  who 
has  a  curiosity  upon  the  subject.  I  shall  probably  be  thought  to  have  already 
thrown  off  reserve  quite  sufficiently  as  to  these  personal  matters,  without 
going  further  now  on  this  point.  I  will  but  add,  that  since  retiring  from  the 
University,  in  1839, 1  have  published  three  octavo  volumes  on  important  sub- 
jects in  theology ;  and  I  may  hereafter  lay  before  the  public  some  further 
evidence  that  I  have  not  forsaken  the  studies  proper  to  the  clerical  profession, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  have  devoted  to  them  more  time  than  the  routine  of 
parochial  services  would  have  allowed  me  to  command. 

In  the  spring  of  1843,  the  lease  of  my  house  in  Cambridge  expired.  As  the 
reasons  which  had  caused  me  to  remove  to  Boston  still  remained  in  force,  I 
tried  through  the  whole  summer  to  find  another  tenant,  by  advertising  and  in 
all  the  other  usual  ways ;  but  without  success.  For  this  simple  reason,  be- 
cause I  could  not  afford  to  hire  one  house  while  I  owned  another  which 
was  vacant,  I  moved  back  to  Cambridge  in  November,  1843.  But  the 
newspaper  construction  of  the  proceeding  (somewhat  unmindful  of  chronolog- 


icftl  oongruities)  was  different:  —  u  He  saw  that  oar  District  was  unoccupied 
ground.     A  Whig,  a  true,  honest,  patriotic  Whig,  Benjamin  Thompson, 

'  had  been  elected  as  our  Representative  in  Congress It  was  well  known 

that  he  was  anxious  to  return  to  private  life.  .....  The  Secretary  moved 

from  the  city,"  Ac. —  Mr.  Thompson  declined  a  reelection  in  1646.  He 
was  first  chosen  in  1844.  And  "  the  Secretary,"  who  was  not  yet  Secre- 
tary, moved  from  Boston  to  Cambridge  in  1843. 

The  administration  of  the  State  government  was  changed  by  the  result  of 
the  fall  election  of  1843,  and  it  was  understood  that  there  would  be  a  change 
in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  My  desire  to  be  considered 
a  candidate  having  been  made  known  to  my  friends,  I  was  elected  to  that 
office  by  the  General  Court  in  the  following  January.  I  hope  that  in  the 
four  years  I  held  it  the  Commonwealth  received  no  detriment  from  me. 

The  duties  of  the  Secretary's  office,  of  so  different  a  description  from  the 
employment  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have 
been  found  at  first  somewhat  irksome  and  distasteful.  But  use  and  method 
made  them  easy,  and  not  unpleasant  If  not  very  interesting  or  intellectual, 
they  were  at  all  events  not  at  all  exhausting ;  and  by  method  and  diligence 
I  found  myself  able  to  perform  them  with  exactness  within  such  a  daily  allow- 
ance of  time  as  to  leave  considerable  leisure  for  more  congenial  pursuits. 
The  emolument,  joined  to  my  private  resources,  was  enough  to  enable  me  to 
live  with  frugal  comfort,  and  educate  my  children.  In  short,  I  was  living 
very  satisfactorily,  and  desired  nothing  different.    But  so  it  was  not  ordered. 

Though,  while  a  Representative  in  the  General  Court,  I  had  been  sent  as  a 
delegate  from  Boston  to  the  Whig  State  Convention  in  September,  1842,  and 
though  I  made  two  or  three  speeches  in  the  Presidential  contest  of  1844  (the 
annexation  of  Texas  being  already  a  pending  question),  it  was  in  the  autumn 
of  1845  that  I  first  became  connected  in  any  material  way  with  political  trans- 
actions. If  I  mistake  not,  that  was  a  time  when  Christian  man  or  Christian 
minister  might  well  think  that  it  did  not  misbecome  him  to  take  an  interest  in 
public  affairs.  For  my  part,  I  am  most  confidently  of  the  opinion  that  the 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  of  God  and  of  man,  demanded  quite  as  much 
active  service  at  that  time  in  the  popular  assemblies  as  in  the  pulpits  of  the  land. 

In  October  of  that  year,  at  a  Convention  called  in  Cambridge  of  opponents 
to  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  a  Slave  State,  I  was  appointed,  in  my  absence 
and  without  my  knowledge  (but  that  is  quite  immaterial),  a  member  of  a 
committee  there  raised,  called  the  Massachusetts  Texas  Committee,  charged 
with  inviting  anew  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  to  that 
flagrant  meditated  wrong,  and  obtaining  petitions  to  Congress  with  a  view 
to  arresting  the  further  progress  of  the  scheme.  My  principal  agency  as  a 
member  of  this  committee  was  in  the  preparation  of  a  circular  letter  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Commonwealth,  invoking  their  aid  in  behalf  of  the  contem- 
plated object.  I  was  also  a  member  of  a  sub-committee  of  three  persons  to 
solicit  funds  for  circulating  information  and  appeals  on  the  subject,  and  col- 
lecting the  names  of  petitioners.  The  result  of  the  action  of  this  committee 
was,  that  petitions  with  forty  or  fifty  thousand  signatures  from  Massachusetts 
were  forwarded  to  Washington  at  the  meeting  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Congress. 

In  the  summer  of  1846,  my  friend,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams,  having  assumed 
the  editorship  of  the  "  Boston  Whig,"  I  contributed  to  that  journal  a  series  of 
twenty-six  numbers,  entitled  "  Papers  on  the  Slave  Power."    They  attracted 
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■em*  attention,  and  were  presently  after  collected  in  a  pamphlet,  which 
passed  through  three  editiona. 

On  the  following  September  16th,  the  chairman  of  the  Whig  Committee  of 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  called  upon  me,  and  requested  my  permission 
to  allow  my  name  to  go  before  the  District  Convention,  soon  to  meet,  as  a  can- 
didate for  nomination  as  successor  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  who  had  made  known  his  intention  to  withdraw.  I  expressed 
my  disinclination  to  accept  the  proposal,  and  stated  some  of  my  reasons.  At 
his  request,  however,  I  consented  to  withhold  a  reply  for  a  few  days.  On  the 
91st  day  of  that  month  I  wrote  to  him,  positively  declining  the  proposal. 
In  this  determination  I  never  wavered.  Representations  were  made  to  me, 
in  conversation  and  writing,  by  leading  gentlemen  of  the  party,  with  a  view 
to  change  my  purpose ;  but  my  answers  were  uniform  and  decided.  These 
applications  were  continued  up  to  the  evening  before  the  Convention,  when 
the  gentleman  who  at  its  meeting  was  chosen  President  visited  me  at  my 
house  to  urge  a  change  of  my  resolution,  and  received  the  same  reply. 

I  did  not  desire  the  place.  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  it. 
Various  reasons  were  conclusive  with  my  own  mind,  some  of  which  I  men- 
tioned from  time  to  time.  And  what  added  to  their  force  at  that  particular 
juncture,  and  made  me  absolutely  averse  to  the  step,  was  the  hostility  which, 
in  some  hitherto  friendly  quarters,  had  been  excited  against  me  by  the  general 
tenor,  and  particularly  by  some  passages,  of  my  recent  publication  on  the 
"  Slave  Power,*'  and  which  there  was  plain  reason  to  apprehend  would  as- 
sume a  character  still  more  painful,  should  I  consent  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  place  in  question* 

Notwithstanding  these  unequivocal  and  constantly  repeated  denials, 
known  to  every  one  who  knew  any  thing  about  the  matter,  the  Convention 
nominated  me  as  the  candidate  of  its  party.  The  state  of  things  was  then 
changed ;  such  an  expression,  under  such  circumstances,  of  confidence  and  of 
desire  for  my  services,  had  its  weight;  and,  after  much  and  long  hesitation,  I 
yielded  to  the  representations  which  were  made  to  me,  that,  as  a  matter  of 
public  duty,  I  was  bound  to  recede  from  my  position.  I  am  glad  that  I  did 
not  then  know  all  the  personal  consequences  which  were  involved  in  that 
decision.  I  fear  that  I  might  not  have  had  spirit  to  encounter  them ;  and 
then  some  approbation  of  my  conscience,  which  I  now  possess,  for  duty  since 
honestly  performed,  would  have  been  lost 

*  One  little  matter  which  gave  great  offence  wm,  that,  in  commenting  on  the  course  of  a 
distinguished  gentleman  of  the  Whig  party,  I  had  said,  in  the  offhand  style  of  an  ephemeral 
newspaper  communication,  that  It  was  "  hard  to  make  a  statesman  out  of  a  calico-merchant." 
I  regret  the  expression,  for  it  was  not  necessary  to  my  argument,  and  it  provoked  a  clannish 
wrath,  that  dreams  not  of  being  appeased,  after  having,  like  a  troubled  sea,  cast  up  much  mire 
and  dirt.  The  paper  was  hastily  written,  and  sent  to  the  press  with  little  time  lor  expurgation. 
In  the  pamphlet  reprint,  I  suppressed  the  offensive  words.  But,  after  all,  what  is  there  in  them 
to  raise  such  a  transport  of  displeasure?  All  callings  in  private  life,  it  is  likely,  hare  their 
tendencies  —  some  of  one  kind,  some  of  another — unfavorable  to  the  wisest  and  loftiest  politi- 
cal action.  A  large  proportion  of  our  political  men  are  lawyers  by  profession,  from  which  It 
might  be  Inferred  to  be  a  prevailing  sentiment  among  us,  that  a  lawyer's  training  is  eminently 
what  a  statesman  needs.  But  Burke,  who  knew  something  about  statesmanship,  ventured  to 
leave  on  record  a  different  opinion.  How  many  thousand  times  has  it  been  said,  in  State 
Street  and  elsewhere,  —  how  many  thousand  times,  even,  in  reference  to  my  humble  self,— 
that  "  parsons  make  poor  politicians."  The  remark  may  be  flippant ;  —  I  incline  to  think  it  is ; 
—  but  would  It  be  dignified  for  the  cloth  to  be  fiercely  nilned  by  it  ftxmBejiistabls  to  Berkshire* 
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At  the  first  trial,  in  November,  there  was  no  choice,  the  votes  of  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Liberty  parties  outnumbering  those  of  my  supporters.  I  was  elect- 
ed in  the  following  month,  a  large  number  of  the  Liberty  party  having 
withdrawn  their  opposition. 

I  was  a  delegate  from  Cambridge  to  the  Whig  State  Convention  held  at 
Springfield,  September  29,  1847.  Part  of  the  resolutions  reported  for  the 
adoption  of  that  body,  by  a  committee  raised  for  the  purpose,  related  to  the 
course  proper  to  be  pursued  by  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  in  respect  to  the 
Presidential  election,  then  a  year  distant.    One  of  them  was  as  follows :  — 

"  Resolved, — That,  if  this  course  of  policy  shall  be  rejected,  and  the  war 
shall  be  prosecuted  to  the  final  subjugation  or  dismemberment  of  Mexico,  the 
Whigs  of  Massachusetts  now  declare,  and  put  this  declaration  of  their  pur- 
pose on  record,  —  that  Massachusetts  will  never  consent  that  Mexican  terri- 
tory, however  acquired,  shall  become  a  part  of  the  American  Union,  unless 
on  the  unalterable  condition,  that  '  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude  therein,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crime.1 " 

Desiring  to  reduce  this  to  something  practical,  I  moved  to  amend  the  series 
by  adding  the  following :  — 

44  Resolved,  — That  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  will  support  no  men  for  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  but  such  as  are 
known  by  their  acts,  or  declared  opinions,  to  be  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
slavery." 

Tbis  is  what  has  been  often  called  in  the  newspapers,  "  Mr.  Palfrey's  reso- 
lution of '  No  union  with  slaveholders.'  " 

The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Winthrop.  It  was  defended  by  my- 
self, and  more  ably  by  others ;  among  others,  very  eloquently  by  Mr.  William 
Dwight,  of  Springfield,  who  said,  u  You  cannot  vote  for  a  candidate  not 
known  to  be  opposed  to  slavery  extension ;  it  would  be  guilt."  *  The  vote  was 
taken  after  nightfall,  when  many  of  the  western  delegates  had  dispersed  to 
tbeir  homes,  and  when  it  was  difficult  to  count  the  members  as  they  stood  in 
their  places,  on  a  level  floor,  in  a  dimly-lighted  room.  The  majority  was  de- 
clared to  be  against  my  amendment.  Many  said  afterwards,  —  and  among 
them  some  who  belonged  to  the  reported  majority,  —  that  if  the  count  could 
have  been  made  more  accurately,  the  decision  would  have  been  reversed.! 
The  Whig  County  Conventions  met  presently  afterwards,  and  in  the  greater 
number  of  them,  —  including  (if  my  memory  serves  me)  nearly,  if  not  all, 
the  larger  counties,  except  Suffolk,  —  this  resolution  was  adopted  either  in 
terms  or  in  tenor.  It  expressed  what  was  then  (namely,  in  the  autumn  of 
1847)  the  sense  of  the  Whig  party  of  Massachusetts. 

On  the  4th  evening  of  the  following  December,  I  arrived  at  Washington,  to 
take  my  seat  in  the  Thirtieth  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  was  to 
meet  on  the  6th.     Mr.  Giddings  of  Ohio  was  waiting  to  receive  me,  and  ac- 

*  I  quote  from  memory ;  but  words  so  uttered  are  not  easily  forgotten. 

t  On  looking  at  a  newspaper  file,  to  verify  the  language  of  the  first  resolve  quoted  above, 
the  following  remark  upon  the  resolve  proposed  by  me  strikes  my  eye.  It  is  taken 
from  the  "  Springfield  Republican,'1  a  Whig  paper  issued  on  the  spot,  and  one  of  the  most  In- 
fluential  in  the  Commonwealth :  —  "  We  would  have  adopted  it  IMr.  P  's  amendment!  at  once, 
as  every  way  proper,  and  in  the  most  perfect  keeping  with  the  resolutions  as  originally  pre- 
sented. And  we  have  the  most  perfect  assurance  that  such  was,  and  is,  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  Convention. " 
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companied  me  to  my  lodging.  He  informed  me  that,  Mr.  Vinton  having  de- 
clined the  nomination  for  Speaker,  Mr.  Winthrop  had  been  selected  for  that 
place  by  the  Whig  caucus,  by  a  majority  of  votes  over  Mr.  Caleb  B.  Smith, 
of  Indiana.  I  asked  him  what  waa  known  of  Mr.  Winthrop's  intended 
course  in  the  appointment  of  committees.  He  said  he  knew  nothing  material 
upon  the  subject  I  expressed  briefly  my  anxiety  in  relation  to  it ;  the  con- 
versation passed  to  other  topics;  and  we  separated  without  so  much  as  a 
reference  on  either  part,  so  far  as  I  remember,  to  any  course  of  action  to  be 
pursued.  * 

I  reflected  duly  on  the  subject,  and  determined  on  my  course ;  and  the  next 
day,  after  going  to  church  (the  day  was  Sunday,  a  circumstance  which  some 
who  have  not  regarded  my  proceeding  as  a  work  of  mercy  have  not  failed  to 
make  busy  use  of),  I  sketched  a  note  to  Mr.  Winthrop,  which  I  sent,  having 
first  taken  it  to  show  to  Mr.  Giddings,  and  made  one  or  two  slight  alterations 
at  his  suggestion.  Of  that  note,  presently  afterwards  (with  perfect  pro- 
priety) published  by  Mr.  Winthrop,  the  following  is  a  copy,  namely  :  — 

Coleman's,  Washington,  Dtc.  5tA,  1847. 
Dear  Sir, — 

It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  aid,  by  my  vote,  in  placing  you  in  the  chair 
of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  but  I  have  no  personal  hopes  or  fears 
whatever  to  dictate  my  course  in  the  matter,  and  the  great  consideration  for 
me  must  be  that  of  the  policy  which  the  Speaker  will  impress  on  the  action 
of  the  House. 

Not  to  trouble  you  with  suggestions  as  to  subordinate  points,  there  are 
some  leading  questions  on  which  it  may  be  presumed  you  have  a  settled  pur- 
pose. May  I  respectfully  inquire,  whether,  if  elected  Speaker,  it  is  your  in- 
tention, — 

So  to  constitute  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  of  Ways  and 
Means,  as  to  arrest  the  existing  war. 

So  to  constitute  the  Committee  on  the  Territories,  as  to  obstruct  the  legal 
establishment  of  slavery  within  any  territory. 

So  to  constitute  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  to  favor  the  repeal  of 
the  law  of  February  12th,  1793,  which  denies  trial  by  jury  to  persons  charged 
with  being  slaves;  to  give  a  fair  and  favorable  consideration  to  the  question  of 
the  repeal  of  those  Acts  of  Congress  which  now  sustain  slavery  in  this  Dis- 
trict ;  and  to  further  such  measures  as  may  be  within  the  power  of  Congress 
to  remedy  the  grievances  of  which  Massachusetts  complains  at  the  hands  of 
South  Carolina  in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  her  citizens. 

I  should  feel  much  obliged  to  you  for  a  reply  at  your  early  convenience, 
and  I  should  be  happy  to  be  permitted  to  communicate  it,  or  its  substance,  to 
some  gentlemen  who  entertain  similar  views  to  mine  on  this  class  of  questions. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  great  personal  esteem, 

Your  friend  and  servant. 

/  

*  One  of  the  Boston  editors  published  thai  It  was  within  his  knowledge  that  my  opposition 
to  Mr.  Winthrop  was  arranged  between  me  and  my  friends  before  I  left  home.  I  met  him 
soon  after  at  Washington,  and  told  him  how  clearly  he  was  mistaken.  But  what  good  did  thai 
do?  — He  could  not  hare  known  howl  should  proceed.  No  human  being  knew.  I  did  not 
know  myself.  I  had  not  spoken  to  any  person  of  any  intention  of  mine  in  respect  to  the 
choice  of  Speaker,  nor  had  any  one  given  me  advice,  opinion,  or  (as  &r  as  I  remember)  so 
much  as  hint  upon  the  subject. 
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That  night,  after  eleven  o'clock,  I  received  the  following  reply :  — 

Washington,  Coleman's  Hotel,  December  5M,  1847. 
Dear  Sir  :  — 

Your  letter  of  to-day  has  this  moment  been  handed  to  me. 

I  am  greatly  obliged  by  the  disposition  you  express  "  to  aid  in  placing  me 
in  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Representatives."  But  I  must  be  perfectly  can- 
did in  saying  to  you,  that  if  I  am  to  occupy  that  chair  I  must  go  into  it  without 
pledges  of  any  sort. 

I  have  not  sought  that  place.  I  have  solicited  no  man's  vote.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Whig  members  of  the  House,  last  evening  (at  which,  how- 
ever, I  believe,  you  were  not  present),  I  was  formally  nominated  as  the  Whig 
candidate  for  Speaker,  and  I  have  accepted  the  nomination. 

But  I  have  uniformly  said  to  all  who  have  inquired  of  me,  that  my  policy 
in  organizing  the  House  must  be  sought  for  in  my  general  conduct  and  char- 
acter as  a  public  man. 

I  have  been  for  seven  years  a  member  of  Congress  from  our  common 
State  of  Massachusetts.  My  votes  are  on  record.  My  speeches  are  in  print- 
If  they  have  not  been  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  my  course,  nothing  that 
I  could  get  up  for  the  occasion,  in  the  shape  of  pledges  or  declarations  of  pur- 
pose, ought  to  do  so. 

Still  less  could  I  feel  it  consistent  with  my  own  honor,  after  having  re- 
ceived and  accepted  a  general  nomination,  and  just  on  the  eve  of  the  election, 
to  frame  answers  to  specific  questions,  like  those  which  you  have  proposed, 
to  be  shown  to  a  few  gentlemen,  as  you  suggest,  and  to  be  withheld  from 
the  great  body  of  the  Whigs. 

Deeply,  therefore,  as  I  should  regret  to  lose  the  distinction   which  the 
Whigs  in  Congress  have  offered  to  me,  and  through  me  to  New  England, 
for  want  of  the  aid  of  a  Massachusetts  vote,  I  must  yet  respectfully  decline 
any  more  direct  reply  to  the  interrogatories  which  your  letter  contains. 
I  remain,  with  every  sentiment  of  personal  esteem, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

ROBERT  C.  WINTHROP/ 
Hon.  J.  G.  Palfrey,  &c.,  &c. 

Three  trials  for  the  election  of  Speaker  took  place  at  the  opening  of  the 
House  the  next  morning.  I  voted  for  Mr.  Hudson  in  all.  On  the  third,  Mr. 
Tompkins  of  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Holmes  of  South  Carolina,  who  had  before 
voted  for  other  candidates,  withheld  their  votes,  and  Mr.  Winthrop  was 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  one. 

*  As  to  the  intimation  in  the  last  paragraph  but  one  of  this  note,  that  I  had  applied  for  some- 
thing "  to  be  shown  to  a  few  gentlemen,  and  to  be  withheld  from  the  great  body  of  the  Whigs," 
it  would  be  too  captious  a  criticism  to  interpret  it  as  an  argumentum  ad  invidiam.  But  it 
was  entirely  gratuitous,  and  I  suppose  fell  dead,  for  I  did  not  hear  a  lisp  from  any  one,  during 
Che  time  that  I  remained  in  Congress,  that  my  application  was  thought  exceptionable  on  any 
such  grounds,  though  some  thought  it  inconsistent  with  my  previous  course  in  declining  to 
answer  questions  put  to  me.  I  desired  permission  from  Mr.  Winthrop  to  communicate  his 
reply,  should  he  make  one,  to  some  friends,  whom  I  believed  to  be  desirous  like  myself  to  be 
acquainted  with  his  sentiments,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  This  was  no  restriction  (the  suppo- 
sition is  absurd)  on  his  own  perfect  liberty  to  inform  all  the  world  of  his  purposes.  Had  he  seen 
fit  to  inform  me,  of  course  he  might  hare  said,  Tell  them  to  your  friends  ;  and  not  only  that ; 
tell  them  to  every  body  else.  Or  he  might  have  proclaimed  them  himself.  I  proposed  to  him 
no  concealment.  He  knows  I  did  not.  And  I  will  not  be  so  unjust  to  him  as  to  Insinuate 
that  he  meant  to  imply  the  contrary. 
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In  the  election!  which  followed,  of  servant!  of  the  Home,  I  voted  for  the 
pereon!  who  proved  to  be  chosen ;  namely,  for  Mr.  Campbell  of  Tennessee  as 
Clerk,  Mr.  Sargent  of  Pennsylvania  as  Sergeant-at-Arms,  Mr.  Horner  of  New 
Jersey  as  Doorkeeper,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  Virginia  as  Postmaster.  All  of 
these  gentlemen  were  candidates  of  the  Whig  party,  except  Mr.  Johnson, 
who  waa  a  Democrat 

My  opposition  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Winthrop  to  the  Chair  of  the  House 
occasioned  a  furious  clamor,  especially  in  Boston.  In  the  papers  of  that  city, 
there  were  suggestions  of  the  propriety  of  an  "  indignation  meeting"  in  the 
Fourth  District;  but  it  was  ascertained,  1  believe,  that  the  feeling  of  the  Dis- 
trict was  not  favorable  to  the  project,  and  it  was  abandoned. 

I  withheld  my  vote  from  Mr.  Winthrop  as  Speaker,  under  the  persuasion 
that  he  would  be  governed  in  the  administration  of  that  office  by  a  policy,  in 
my  judgment,  and  in  that  of  those  who  had  commissioned  me  to  act  for 
them,  adverse  to  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  country.  The  Speaker  is  not 
merely  the  officer  presiding  over  the  deliberations  of  the  House.  By  his 
high  prerogative  in  the  appointment  of  the  committees,  to  whom  all  matters 
of  public  business  are  referred  in  their  earliest  stage,  he  exerts  on  the  action 
of  the  House  an  influence  in  all  cases  very  material,  and  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  no  less  than  decisive.  Without  imputation  upon  Mr.  Winthrop  s 
integrity,  I  believed  his  views  in  relation  to  the  great  question  of  the  day  to 
be  such  that  I  could  not,  without  a  sacrifice  of  my  own  integrity,  help  to  in- 
trust him  with  that  power.  He  was  no  representative  of  the  principles  which 
bad  been  solemnly  affirmed  by  the  Whigs  who  sent  me  to  Congress.  I  be- 
lieved that  he  would  take  care  to  place  the  business  of  the  House  in  the 
hands  of  committees  who  would  do  nothing  to  arrest  the  nefarious  Mexican 
war  then  raging,  and  who  would  do  no  justice  to  the  great  questions  then  and 
now  before  the  nation,  relating  to  the  abominations  of  the  Slave  Power,  exist- 
ing and  meditated. 

I  might  have  been  mistaken.  The  event  might  have  shown  my  apprehen- 
sion! to  be  groundless.  This  would  have  convicted  me  of  an  erroneous  judg- 
ment It  would  not  have  absolved  me  from  the  obligation  of  voting  as  I  did, 
while  my  conviction  remained  what  it  was. 

But  was  I  mistaken  ?  Did  the  event  refute  me  ?  What  was  the  com- 
plexion of  the  committees  appointed  by  the  Speaker  presently  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  chair  ? 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  great  question  of  the  then  flagrant  war  with  Mexico 
belonged  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  Ways  and  Means. 
Not  a  member  of  the  former  Committee  was  publicly  known  to  be  in  favor  of 
arresting  the  war.  At  its  head  was  Mr.  Smith  of  Connecticut.  Let  me  say 
very  little  of  Mr.  Truman  Smith.  Let  me  but  ask  whether  any  one  dreams 
that  a  committee  with  such  leading  would  be  under  special  advantages  for 
harmonizing  with  the  moral  sense  of  the  country  on  a  great  question  of  na- 
tional justice  and  honor. 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  was  so  constituted  as  to  promise  to  the 
administration  every  facility  in  the  way  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  war.  With 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Hudson  of  Massachusetts  and  Mr.  Hubbard  of  Con- 
necticut, no  one  who  knew  the  men  imagined  that  there  would  be  any  action 
on  their  part  to  arrest  the  plans  of  conquest  then  in  prosecution. 

The  Committed  which  looked  better  than  any  other  on  paper  was  that  on 
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the  Territoriei.  If  at  the  time  of  its  appointment  Mr.  Winthrop  thought,  at 
the  public  did,  that  it  would  use  its  power  efficiently  for  freedom,  then  Mr. 
Winthrop,  like  the  public,  by  and  by  found  out  his  mistake.  He  may  have 
known  better  than  the  public  what  to  expect;  but  I  have  no  right  to  sup- 
pose it. 

Of  the  nine  members  of  the  committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  four 
were  from  the  Slave  8tatesj  one  was  a  Northern  Democrat,  who  had  always, 
I  believe,  voted  with  the  South  on  the  questions  connected  with  slavery ; 
a  sixth,  a  Whig  of  Ohio,  was  reputed  to  be  an  owner  of  slaves  in  Maryland ; 
and  of  the  remaining  three,  one  was  Mr.  F.  A.  Tallmadge  of  New  York. 

At  the  head  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  was  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  very  estimable  gentleman  in  private  life,  but  notoriously 
"  Southern  in  all  but  latitude."  Mr.  Ingersoll,  with  three  gentlemen  from 
the  South,  and  Mr.  John  L.  Taylor,  constituted  the  majority  of  that  Com- 
mittee. 

I  repeat  the  question,  Was  it  for  me,  holding  the  opinions  I  did  hold,  repre- 
senting the  constituency  I  did  represent,  —  was  it  for  me  virtually  to  vote  for 
such  committees,  by  voting  the  Speakership,  with  the  power  of  appointment, 
to  Mr.  Winthrop,  when  I  believed  that  he  would  appoint  such  committees  ? 

Mr.  Winthrop  knew  his  men.  They  did  their  work  as  was  expected,  — 
all  except  the  Committee  on  the  Territories,  who  did  not  do  their  work  as 
favorably  for  freedom  as  was  probably  anticipated  by  both  sides.  Neither  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  nor  that  of  Ways  and  Means  did  any  thing  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  war.  The  sluggish  action  of  the  Committee  on  the  Terri- 
tories in  relation  to  the  organization  of  governments  in  Oregon,  California, 
and  New  Mexico,  placed  that  series  of  measures  at  great  disadvantage.  Nu- 
merous petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  Feb.  12th,  1793,  and  for  legal 
protection  for  our  colored  citizens  visiting  Southern  ports,  (among  them,  pe- 
titions with  thousands  of  signatures,  presented  by  myself,  so  that  I  know 
their  history,)  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Every  one 
of  them  was  buried  outright.  Numerous  petitions  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  at  the  seat  of  government  went  to  the  Committee  on  the  District. 
Not  one  of  them  was  ever  heard  of  more.  Had  they  been  made  the  subject 
of  adverse  reports,  their  friends  could  have  been  heard  upon  them  in  the 
House.  As  it  was,  no  consideration  could  be  had  of  them.  They  were 
smothered.  They  were  smothered  by  the  hands  that  the  Speaker  had  em- 
powered. If  Mr.  Winthrop  thought  that  this  was  the  proper  business  of  the 
committees,  he  did  properly  to  constitute  them  accordingly.  But,  as  I  did 
not  think  so,  it  was  not  right  that  he  should  be  placed  in  a  position  so  to  con- 
stitute them,  by  the  help  of  any  vote  of  mine. 

I  was  charged  on  this  occasion  with  voting  against  my  party.  What  party 
elected  me  to  Congress  ?  I  was  chosen  by  votes  thrown  to  the  number  of  a 
few  hundreds  by  Liberty  Party  men,  but  chiefly  by  those  of  Whigs.  My 
small  number  of  Liberty  Party  supporters  of  course  did  not  want  me  to  vote 
into  power  such  committees  as  Mr.  Winthrop  proceeded  to  appoint ;  and  the 
Convention  of  Whigs  of  Middlesex,  on  the  day  of  my  nomination,  had  passed 
a  resolution  declaring  their  anti-slavery  u  principles  and  purposes,"  and  their 
purpose  to  adhere  to  them  u  at  any  political  hazard."  * 

*  The  Whig  Convention  which  nominated  me,  held  at  Concord,  October  6, 1846,  and  consist- 
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My  views  on  this  clan  of  questions  were  perfectly  well  known  to  the 
Whigi  who  Toted  for  me.  These  views  had  been  announced,  in  language  as 
explicit  and  decided  as  I  was  capable  of  using,  in  the  pamphlet  on  the 
44  Slave  Power,"  which  I  had  published  during  the  preceding  summer.  It 
had  been  extensively  read  in  the  District,  and,  if  I  was  correctly  informed  at 
the  time,  was  circulated  among  the  electors  during  the  canvass,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Whig  District  Committee.  Nothing  could  be  more  notorious  and  un- 
questionable than  was  my  position  on  that  subject.  The  Whigs  perfectly  well 
knew  by  what  principles  I  should  be  governed,  when  they  gave  me  their  votes. 
At  least,  they  perfectly  well  knew  by  what  principles  I  mid  I  should  be 
governed.  A  number  of  Whigs  refused  to  vote  for  me  for  that  reason.  They 
did  not  like  my  antislavery  principles.  I  thank  them  for  their  open  hostility. 
It  implied  at  least  that  they  thought  I  would  be  as  good  as  my  word.  I  am 
much  more  flattered  by  their  view  of  the  subject  than  by  that  which  after- 
wards appeared  to  have  been  taken  by  those  Whigs  who  complained  of  me 
because,  when  in  Congress,  I  acted  up  to  the  professions  I  had  made  when 
they  sent  me  to  it.  It  seems  they  thought  I  would  do  as  so  many  be- 
fore me  had  done,  —  talk  one  way  before  election,  and  act  another  way  after. 
I  do  not  feel  honored  by  the  compliment  they  paid  me.  If  that  was  their  ex- 
pectation, I  thank  Heaven  they  mistook  their  man. 

But  I  "  hazarded  a  Democratic  organization  of  the  House.1*  I  did  no  such 
thing.    But  suppose  I  had,  let  any  man  capable  for  one  moment  of  letting 

ing  of  ninety  one  delegates,  from  thirty- five  towns,  unanimously  passed  the  following  rewire, 
viz,:  — 

"  Resolved,  —  That  the  Whigs  of  District  No.  4,  whose  battle-grounds  are  consecrated  with 
the  blood  of  those  who  perilled  their  lives  in  defence  of  that  sacred  charter  of  our  liberties, 
which  declares  that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  can  recognize  no  condition  of  human  exist- 
ence but  that  of  personal  freedom,  and  that  consequently  we  are  determinedly  opposed  to  every 
act  of  the  national  government  which  has  for  its  object,  or  can  have  for  its  effect,  the  perpetua- 
tion and  extension  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  That  we  protest  against  the  admission  into 
this  Union,  or  the  annexation  to  these  Stales,  either  by  conquest  or  treaty,  of  any  new  slave  ter- 
ritory; that  we  utterly  condemn  the  annexation  already  consummated,  and  the  disgraceful 
war  which  has  followed  in  its  train." 

The  Whig  County  Convention  for  Middlesex  was  held  at  the  same  place  on  the  same  day. 
The  following  were  part  of  its  resolves,  viz. :  — 

"  Resolved,  —  That  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  have  had  enough  of  compromises. 

"  Resolved,— That  the  war  of  Invasion  and  conquest,  entered  upon  for  the  support  and  de- 
fence, and  prosecuted  for  the  extension,  of  slavery,  is  an  enormous  crime ;  that  the  Executive 
war  with  Mexico,  the  first-fruits  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  can  be  justified  by  no  reason 
1  which  does  not  deserve  the  scorn  of  man  and  the  judgments  of  Heaven/  and  that  to  its  com- 
mencement, its  support,  and  its  continuance  we  are  uncompromisingly  opposed. 

"  Resolved,  —  That  believing  it  to  have  become  the  avowed  and  settled  policy  of  the  national 
government  to  foster,  strengthen,  and  extend  the  institution  of  Slavery,  and  that  the  rights  of 
the  Free  Stales,  as  well  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  republican  liberty,  are  thereby  endan- 
gered, the  Whigs  of  the  North  are  bound  in  duty  to  make  the  declaration,  that  they  are  to  be 
now  and  henceforth  regarded  as  the  decided  and  uncompromising  opponents  of  Slavery ;  that 
they  are  opposed  to  its  farther  extension,  and  to  its  continuance  where  it  already  exists ;  that 
they  will  concur  in  all  constitutional  measures  to  abridge  its  limits,  and  promote  its  abolition ; 
and  that  to  these  their  principles  and  purpose*  they  will  adhere  at  any  political  hazard. 

"  Resolved,— That  as,  upon  every  question  involving  the  extension,  the  interests,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  Slavery,  there  is  '  but  one  party '  in  the  Slaveholding  States,  it  is  alike  the  policy 
and  the  duty  of  the  Free  States  to  exhibit  upon  every  such  question  a  corresponding  unanimity, 
and  that  only  in  this  way  is  there  any  hope  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  Slave  Power  to- 
ward a  monopoly  of  the  benefits!  and  an  absolute  control  of  the  destinies,  of  our  National 
Union." 

See  note  at  the  end,  p.  27. 
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done  words  and  attending  to  things,  show  me  what  difference  that  would 
have  made.  Let  any  man,  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Thirtieth  Con- 
gress, point  out  to  me  any  important  division  in  that  House  according  to  the 
old  party  lines.  The  only  question  of  any  consequence  that  I  remember, 
which  brought  into  view  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  two  old  parties, 
was  one  which  came  up  in  committee,  Feb.  17, 1848,  on  Mr.  Vinton's  loan 
bill  for  sixteen  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  the  old  question  between  a  direct 
loan,  or  an  issue  of  treasury-notes ;  and  upon  that  question  I  gave  a  Whig 
rote,  which  vote  turned  the  scale  on  the  Whig  side,  while  Mr.  Joseph 
R.  Ingersoll,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Winthrop's  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  voted  with  the  Democratic  party.  I  defy  any  man  to  show 
me  how,  in  respect  to  any  one  of  the  old  party  questions,  the  action  of  that 
Congress,  from  its  first  day  to  its  last,  from  Dec.  6, 1847,  to  March  4, 1849, 
would  have  been  different  in  any  particular  had  a  Democratic  Speaker  occu- 
pied the  chair.  I  affirm,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that,  as  to  all  the  rec- 
ognized topics  of  Whig  and  Democratic  controversy,  there  was  no  policy  of 
the  House  to  indicate  that  the  Democratic  Mr.  Davis  of  Indiana  was  no 
longer  its  presiding  officer. 

But,  I  repeat,  I  did  by  no  means  "  hazard  a  Democratic  organization  of  the 
House."  The  Democrats  were  not  only  a  minority,  but  a  minority  disabled 
and  nullified  by  divisions.  There  were  anti-slavery  and  pro-slavery  Demo- 
crats, Democrats  in  favor  of,  and  opposed  to,  the  policy  of  internal  improve- 
ments, &c.  They  had  no  concert  of  action.  Their  vote  for  Speaker  shows 
it.  They  scattered  their  votes  on  different  candidates.  As  a  party,  they  had 
no  candidate.  Their  putting  one  of  their  number  in  the  chair  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  question  —  had  there  in  fact  been  a  question,  had  there  not 
been  a  foregone  conclusion  —  was  not  at  all  between  Mr.  Winthrop  and  some 
Democrat,  but  between  Mr.  Winthrop  and  some  other  Whig.  I  knew,  about 
as  well  as  I  ever  pretend  to  know  any  thing  future,  that  Mr.  Winthrop  would 
not  be  defeated.  Suppose  his  defeat  possible,  the  natural  and  probable  course 
of  things  would  be,  that  the  Whig  party  would  fall  back  upon  Mr.  Caleb  B. 
Smith,  who  had  had  the  second  largest  number  of  votes  at  the  Whig  caucus. 
The  Whig  votes  which  had  been  withheld  from  Mr.  Winthrop  would  have 
been  readily  given  for  Mr.  Smith,  in  whom  the  dissenting  members  placed 
more  confidence ;  and  he  would  accordingly  have  been  elected.  The  same 
thing  would  have  happened  which  occurred  in  1843  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Massachusetts,  when  three  or  four  votes,  which  had  been  refused 
to  Mr.  Kinnicut  of  Worcester,  on  account  of  his  supposed  proslavery  bias, 
were  given  for  his  brother  Whig,  Mr.  King  of  Dan  vers,  and  he  was  chosen. 

But,  I  repeat  yet  again,  there  was  not  the  smallest  probability  that  Mr. 
Winthrop  would  be  defeated.  The  slave  interest  was  satisfied  that,  under  the 
then  existing  circumstances,  to  place  Mr.  Winthrop  in  the  chair  was  the  best 
thing  it  could  do ;  and  place  him  there  it  would.  I  do  not  say  that  he  would 
have  been  its  first  choice  ;  but  as  things  stood,  his  elevation  was  the  most  ad- 
vantageous thing  within  its  reach.  It  would  have  preferred  to  have  Northern 
votes  elect  him  Speaker,  and  then  have  for  itself  the  benefit  of  his  posi- 
tion. It  would  have  preferred  to  avail  itself  of  him  for  its  purposes,  and  still 
have  the  privilege  of  growling  at  him,  as  a  Northern  man,  for  doing  no  more. 
But  he  was  to  be  placed  in  the  chair  at  all  events.  I  was,  and  am,  persuaded 
that,  if  the  withdrawal  of  two  Southern  opposition  votes  had  not  been  enough 
to  elect  Mr.  Winthrop,  five,  —  ten,  —  any  reasonable  number, — would  have 
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been  withdrawn,  or  even  changed.  I  did  not  feel  it  to  be  any  honor  to  Mas- 
sachusetts to  hare  a  Maasachuaetta  man  do  Southern  work,  and  I  had  no  mind 
to  give  my  Massachusetts  vote  to  bring  about  that  consummation.  My  notion 
was,  If  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  want  Mr.  Winthrop  for  Speaker,  let 
South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  choose  him.  It  is  not  for  the  Bay  State  to  do 
that  work  for  them.  Accordingly,  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  did  choose 
him.  He  obtained  a  majority,  on  the  third  trial,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  op- 
posing votes  of  Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Tompkins. 

Of  those  gentlemen  who,  by  withdrawing  their  opposition,  gave  the 
Speaker's  chair  to  Mr.  Winthrop,  the  first-named  was  the  Democratic  repre- 
sentative from  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  How  was  it  to  be  imagined  that 
he  and  the  Whig  representative  from  the  free  Fourth  District  of  Massachu- 
setts should  help  each  other  to  place  in  power  the  same  Speaker,  and,  through 
the  Speaker,  the  same  committees  ?  Would  the  committees,  and,  through 
them,  the  policy  of  the  House,  which  Mr.  Holmes  was  aiming  at,  probably  be 
acceptable  to  my  constituents  ?  He  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject  Let  him 
speak  for  himself. 

TO  THI   EDITOR  OF   THB   CHARLESTON   MERCURY. 

Washington,  January,  184a 

Sir:  —  In  an  editorial  article  you  have  thought  proper  to  condemn  my 
refusal  to  vote  on  the  third  ballot  against  Mr.  Winthrop ;  and  you  commence 
your  essay  by  a  remark,  "  That  you  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Holmes  would  have 
explained  his  course  to  his  constituents." 

As  you  have  called  upon  me  thus  publicly  for  an  explanation,  I  shall 
give  it. 

The  Southern  Whigs,  opposed  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  nominated  Mr. 
Winthrop  in  caucus  in  opposition  to  a  majority  of  the  Northern  Whigs,  who 
were  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  who  opposed  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Winthrop.  Why  this  ?  Because  Mr.  Winthrop  had  been  successful  in  de- 
feating the  Wilmot  Proviso  in  the  Massachusetts  Whig  Convention.  This 
circumstance,  I  thought,  was  well  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  South- 
ern men.  In  addition  to  this,  when  the  voting  commenced  in  the  House,  the 
Abolitionists  were  found  voting  against  Mr.  Winthrop.  My  attention  wasjur- 
rested  by  the  fact  I  saw  at  once  that  the  Abolitionists  were  playing  in  Con- 
gress the  precise  game  so  skilfully  played  in  the  States  of  New  Hampshire  and  - 
New  York,  namely,  acting  as  a  balance  party,  and,  though  small  in  numbers, 
contriving  to  control  affairs.  My  attention  being  thus  roused,  I  made  inquiries 
of  the  precise  mode  of  action  by  which  the  Abolitionists  proposed  to  effect 
their  object,  and  I  did  learn  that  they  had  proposed  to  Mr.  Winthrop  to  vote 
for  him  as  Speaker,  provided  he  would  give  them  the  organization  of  the  im- 
portant committees,  —  the  Judiciary,  Territories,  and  District  of  Columbia,  — 
upon  Abolition  principles,  with  a  view  to  abolish  slavery  in  this  District,  pre- 
vent its  introduction  into  any  new  territory,  repeal  the  act  which  compels  the 
return  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  defeat  the  law  of  my  own  State  in  relation  to  the 
entrance  of  colored  persons  within  our  limits.  That  Mr.  Winthrop  preferred 
to  lose  the  Speakership  rather  than  comply  with  these  stringent  demands. 
This  fact  was  learnt  during  the  progress  of  the  third  ballot. 

The  danger  to  me  was  manifest.  The  Democrats  would  not  vote  for  a 
Whig,  and  therefore  a  Southern  Whig  could  not  be  elected.    The  Northern 
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Whigi  would  not  vote  fbr  a  Democrat  from  the  Sooth,  because,  with  a,  few 
exceptions,  the  Northern  Whigs  are  opposed  to  slavery. 

The  Abolitionists  would  not  vote  for  any  Southern  man,  —  be  he  Whig  or 
Democrat.    How,  then,  could  the  House  be  organized  ? 

In  one  mode  only:  by  the  Northern  and  Wilmot  Proviso  men  merging 
every  consideration  into  Abolition,  and  electing  an  Abolitionist  or  Wilmot 
Proviso  man  upon  the  conditions  proposed  to,  and  rejected  by,  Mr.  Winthrop. 

I  send  you  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Palfrey  and  Mr.  Winthrop. 
This  correspondence  will  substantiate  these  facts ;  and  now  I  ask,  Ought  I, 
with  this  knowledge,  to  have  placed  the  organization  of  the  house  in  the 
hands  of  the  Abolitionists  ?  Ought  I,  a  sentinel  on  an  outpost,  to  have  hesi- 
tated, in  an  unexpected  approach  of  danger,  to  defend  the  great,  the  by  far 
greatest  of  all  interests  committed  to  me  by  a  generous  constituency  ?  I  did 
not  hesitate.  All  party  considerations  faded  before  the  deep,  intense,  burning 
necessity.  I  at  once  acted,  acted  promptly,  and,  I  grant,  decisively.  Mr. 
Winthrop  was  elected,  and  the  Abolitionists  defeated. 

The  committees  have  been  properly  organized,  and  Mr.  Palfrey,  Mr.  Gid- 
dings,  and  Mr.  Tuck  excluded  from  the  important  committees  they  weie  so 
anxious  to  control. 

I  have  thus  acted ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  know,  that,  when  I  ex- 
plained the  grounds  on  which  I  acted,  I  have  the  approval  of  those  whose 
judgments  I  deem  eminent  upon  such  subjects.  The  times  are  full  of  perils,  — 
perils  to  the  country  generally,  —  perils  to  the  South  emphatically.  I  act 
under  a  fearful  responsibility.  If,  in  the  exercise  of  that  responsibility,  I 
have  incurred  the  disapprobation  of  the  editor  of  the  Mercury,  I  regret  it.  It 
will  certainly  be  pleasing  if  my  explanation  shall  satisfy  him.  If  not,  I  must 
submit  with  that  meekness  which  ought  always  to  characterize  a  represen- 
tative. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

L  E.  HOLMES* 

In  the  course  of  the  voting,  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Ashmun  and  Mr.  Rockwell, 
came  to  my  seat  with  a  message  from  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Adams  advised  or  requested  me  to  forbear  further  opposition  to  Mr. 
Winthrop's  election  ;  and  it  has  been  thought  to  have  been  blameworthy  in 
me  that  I  did  not  alter  my  course  accordingly.  I  will  not  stop  to  discuss  the 
degree  of  obligation  resting  on  a  Representative  in  Congress  to  be  governed, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  trust,  by  the  request  of  any  person,  however  distin- 
guished, out  of  his  District  or  in  it,  —  a  member  of  the  House  or  not.  Mr. 
Adams's  opinions  and  wishes  were  entitled  to  my  most  respectful  consider- 
ation. How  far  was  the  expression  of  them  voluntary  in  this  instance  ?  Others 
know.    I  do  not.    It  has  been  stated,  apparently  by  authority,  that,  "  instead 

*  Mr.  Cabell,  of  Florida,  who  roted  for  Mr.  Winthrop,  explained  himself  to  his  constituent* 
lo  a  letter,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  — 

"  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  unholy  purpose  to  stir  the  blood  and  ex- 
asperate the  feelings  of  the  Sooth  on  this  delicate  subject  of  slaver j,  that  the  object  of  the 
Abolitionists  can  be  obtained,  so  far  as  the  reference  of  their  petitions  Is  concerned,  without  a 
vote  of  the  House,  — simply  by  presenting  them  at  the  Clerk's  table.  They  hare  been  re- 
peatedly so  referred.  The  committees  have  in  ail  cases  reported  ihem  back  to  the  House,  and 
asked  to  be  discharged  from  their  consideration.  This  is  the  course  approved  by  Mr.  Win- 
throp." 
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of  going  himself  to  Mr.  P.,  Mr.  A.  expressly  (UdimU  doing  to  " ;  from  which 
it  it  not  unnatural  to  infer  that  Mr.  Adams  neither  waa  the  original  proposer 
of  the  communication,  nor  entered  warmly  into  it.  Had  what  passed  been  in 
a  personal  interview  instead  of  a  message,  I  might  have  ventured  to  suggest 
to  Mr.  Adams  some  of  those  considerations  which  were  controlling  my  own 
mind,  and  ask  him  how  their  force  was  to  be  done  away ;  and,  in  reference 
to  the  letter  which  I  had  received  the  night  before  from  Mr.  Winthrop,  I 
might  have  informed  him  that  there  was  a  part  of  the  case  upon  which  I  was 
proceeding,  as  yet  unknown  to  him.  I  might  have  said,  u  Here,  Mr.  Adams, 
is  a  letter,  in  which  the  candidate  for  the  chair,  declining  to  inform  me  more 
directly  respecting  his  views,  refers  me  to  his  votes  and  speeches  as  the  proper 
sources  of  information  upon  the  point,  whether  I  should  give  him  my  vote. 
•  My  votes  are  on  record,'  he  says ;  4  my  speeches  are  in  print*  On  the  rec- 
ord of  those  votes  which  he  bids  me  consider,  I  find  the  vote  for  the  Mexican 
War  Bill,  on  the  11th  of  May  of  last  year.  It  is  not  for  me  to  deny  that  ha 
thought  it  his  duty  to  give  that  vote,  —  that  he  considered  it  to  be  required  by 
the  interests  and  honor  of  the  country,  and  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity, 
to  let  loose  fifty  thousand  men,  with  all  the  enginery  of  destruction,  upon 
Mexico,  for  a  carnage  so  vast,  so  horrible,  so  unprovoked,  for  such  an  object. 
Bat  being  myself  of  the  opposite  opinion,  rather  than  that  I  should  have  given 
that  vote,  it  were  good  for  me  that  I  had  not  been  born.  Among  the  printed 
speeches  to  which  Mr.  Winthrop  refers  me,  one  of  the  last  that  I  remember 
was  that  of  last  autumn  in  Faneuil  Hall,  in  which  he  expressed  no  repentance 
for  that  vote,  but,  on  the  contrary,  assumed  its  responsibility,  and  virtually 
defended  it.  And  now  he  distinctly  challenges  me,  by  voting  for  bim  as 
Speaker,  to  express  my  approbation  of  his  votes  and  speeches, — those  very 
material  ones  among  the  rest.  I  know  you  are  not  the  man  that  will  advise 
me  to  do  it."  * 


*  A  writer  In  the  Charlestown  newspaper  gave  the  following  account  of  the  transaction :  — 
"  The  act  is  repeated.  In  that  shrill  voice  the  tones  of  vindictive  triumph  strike  the  ear. 
But,  mark !  the  third  and  final  trial  is  proceeding.  See  that  venerable  figure,  bowing  almost  to 
that  tomb  which  has  now  received  him.  Follow  him  through  that  anxious  crowd,  which  in- 
stinctively and  reverentially  give  way  to  'the  old  man  eloquent1  He  approaches  that  strange 
Whi:T,  whose  voice  for  Charles  Hudson  —  chagrined,  provoked,  as  Mr.  Hudson  is  at  such  an 
honor-'  he  has  just  heard.  No  anger  is  on  his  brow,  but  sadness  and  kindness  mark  his  ex- 
pression. Let  us  catch  the  sounds  of  that  voice,  which  never  fell  without  weight  upon  a  Mas- 
sachusetts ear ;  for  its  utterance  was  ever  that  of  Independence,  truth,  wisdom.  We  may  sup* 
pose,  in  accordance  with  the  accounts  of  that  memorable  interview,  which  have  never  been 
contradicted  or  denied,  and  which  it  is  too  late  now  ever  to  contradict  or  deny,  that  its  pur- 
port might  have  been  this  .  —  'My  friend,  I  pray  you  to  trust  to  me  this  once.  You  doubtless 
mean  well,  but  this  is  a  new  life  for  you.  You  are  doing  an  act,  the  awful  extent  of  the  conse- 
quences of  which  no  man  can  tell.  You  are  in  a  position  of  the  utmost  moment,  for  on  a  change 
of  your  voice  depends  the  choice  of  a  Massachusetts  or  Ohio  Whig,  or  a  slave-owning  South- 
erner and  radical  Locofbco,  to  the  great  committee  of  this  House.  You  know  me  too  well  to 
doubt  that  I  would  not  counsel  you  to  any  thing  unbecoming  a  man,  a  Whig,  an  outspoken  op- 
ponent of  slavery.  But  in  persisting  in  throwing  your  vote  practically  for  the  Locofbco  candi- 
date, you  jeopardize  your  country,  your  party,  yourself  I  I  beseech  you,  as  a  personal  favor,— 
a  mark  of  private  friendship,  —  that  you  would  bury  any  feelings  of  individual  enmity  against 
Mr.  Winthrop,  which  may  be  rankling  in  your  bosom,  and  remember  that  in  striking  down 
him,  by  the  power  providentially  in  your  hands,  you  prostrate  Northern  Interests,  peace,  jus- 
tice, human  rights ! '  The  venerable  sage  of  Quincy  turns  aside  in  despair,  for  he  is  skilled 
enough  in  human  experience!  in  drawing  conclusions  at  to  the  working  of  the  soul  within 


* 
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Soon  afWr,  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Adams  on  the  subject.  As  I  am 
the  only  witness  to  it,  I  shall  say  no  more  than  that  it  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree satisfactory  to  me. 

Complaint  was  made,  that,  before  giving  my  vole,  I  inquired  of  Mr.  Win- 
throp  how  he  intended  to  constitute  the  committees  with  reference  to  the  qaes- 
tions  of  Slavery  and  War.  It  was  represented  as  inconsistent  and  indeco- 
rous in  me  to  take  that  step,  inasmuch  as,  when  called  upon  by  the  Libetty 
party,  while  a  candidate  for  election  as  representative,  to  give  pledges  re- 
specting my  future  action,  I  had  declined  to  do  so. 

I  cannot  admit  that  there  is  any  ground  for  such  a  censure,  in  either  of  ins 
phases.  When  questions  had  been  addressed  to  me,  I  had  never  dreamed  of 
treating  or  of  regarding  that  course  as  affrontive,  or  otherwise  than  as  entirely 
respectful,  on  the  part  of  the  questioner.  Any  gentleman — such  was  and  is 
my  view  —  may  properly  ask  questions,  and  any  one,  on  his  responsibility, 
may  answer  them,  or  decline  to  answer.  As  to  which  of  these  course*  is 
preferable,  different  persons  think  differently,  and  the  same  persons  think  dif- 
ferently in  respect  to  different  occasions.  The  latter  course  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  me  in  respect  to  a  communication  from  a  committee  of  the  Liberty 
party ;  it  was  perfectly  right  that  it  should  be  adopted  by  Mr.  Winthrop,  if  he 
saw  fit ;  —  by  both  of  us,  of  course,  under  the  same  condition ;  namely,  that 
our  refusal  became  a  fact  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the  questioner  in  deter* 
mining  bis  own  further  action.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  answered  ques- 
tions. When  a  committee  of  the  Liberty  party  asked  me  whether  I  should 
refuse  to  vote  for  a  slaveholder  for  any  office,  I  told  them  that  I  should  not  so 
refuse.  I  might  add,  though  I  do  not  care  to  lay  any  stress  upon  it,  that  the 
series  of  measures  referred  to  in  the  questions  addressed  to  me  by  the  Liberty 
party  was  such,  that,  whenever  canvassed  in  Congress,  they  would  lead  to 
muoh  consideration  and  debate,  to  which  the  legislator  should  not  preclude 
himself,  by  previous  engagements,  from  giving  a  fair  attention  ;  whereas  my 
questions  to  Mr.  Winthrop  related  to  an  act  solely  bis  own,  to  be  done 
within  a  few  days,  and  of  which  the  outline,  if  not  most  of  the  details,  had 
no  doubt  been  fully  resolved  upon  in  his  own  mind.  He  knew  just  as  well, 
and  as  irrevocably,  on  the  6th  day  of  December,  the  principles,  policy,  and 
plan  on  which  he  should  constitute  the  committees,  as  he  knew  on  the  13th, 
when  the  names  were  read  from  the  Clerk's  desk. 

My  votes  for  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  place  of  Clerk,  and  for  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  place  of  Postmaster,  were  both  made  subjects  of 
censure.  The  candidate  for  the  clerkship  was  Mr.  Campbell  of  Tennessee. 
Just  as  the  vote  was  to  be  taken,  one  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  took 
pains  to  tell  me  that  he  understood  that  Mr.  Campbell  was  not  a  slave- 
holder, apprehending,  probably,  that  if  I  supposed  otherwise  it  would  deprive 
him  of  my  vote.  It  would  not  have  done  so,  however.  Nor  should  I  have 
asked  the  question.  The  position  of  Clerk  is  as  different  as  possible  from  that 
of  Speaker.  Were  he  ever  so  much  of  a  proslavery  man,  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  Committees,  or  have  any  similar 
power  to  influence  the  action  of  the  House  in  conformity  with  his  views  upon 
that  matter.    On  the  other  hand,  I  considered  the  office  of  Clerk  to  be  so  far 

from  the  lineaments  of  the  countenance  without,  to  know  that  hie  counsel,  not  often  ottered  to 
unperauaded  ears  among  his  friends,  haa  fallen  powerless." 
This,  however,  was  a  mistake.    I  bad  no  conference  with  Mr.  Adams  on  that  occasion. 
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one  of  a  confidential '  nature,  that  it  was  proper  that  he  should  be  a  person 
harmonizing  in  political  sentiment  with  the  party  in  power  in  the  House,  and 
with  its  presiding  officer.  And  I  voted  for  Mr.  Campbell  in  preference  to  his 
predecessor  and  competitor,  Mr.  French.  * 

When  I  went  to  Washington,  I  found  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  humble  place  of 
Postmaster  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  reelection.  Whether  he  was  a  slaveholder,  or  not,  I  never  asked, 
nor  had,  nor  have  I,  the  slightest  care  about  it,  except  for  his  own  sake.  I 
asked  a  respected  colleague  of  long  experience  in  the  House,  whether  Mr. 
Johnson  was  a  capable  and  faithful  officer.  He  replied  that  he  had  never 
heard  any  thing  against  him  in  either  of  these  respects.  I  said,  then  I 
could  not  vote  to  supersede  him.  Other  Whigs,  —  Mr.  Houston  of  Dela- 
ware, Mr.  Thibodeaux  of  Louisiana, — it  seems,  thought  as  I  did.  At  all 
events,  they  gave  the  same  vote.  And  yet  other  Whigs,  whom  I  could  name, 
purposely  abstained  from  voting  at  all,  with  a  view  to  give  the  choice  to  Mr. 
Johnson.  I  could  have  done  no  otherwise  than  I  did  in  this  instance,  without 
a  complete  change  of  my  views  respecting  the  proper  course  of  action  in 
such  cases.  I  did  not  consider  myself  as  belonging  to  the  party  of  u  the 
spoils  " ;  the  party  held  together,  as  some  one  has  said,  by  u  the  cohesion 
of  public  plunder."  My  opinion  was,  that,  while  officers  of  that  descrip- 
tion that  their  opinions  influence  the  management  of  public  affairs  should 
be  taken  from  the  party  in  power,  because  the  majority  has  a  right  to  have 
its  will  efficiently  carried  out,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  reason  whatever  for 
superseding  a  good  ministerial  officer,  that  he  belongs  to  one  or  another  polit- 
ical school ;  and  the  public  good  is  not  promoted,  but  damaged,  by  such  a 
practice.  I  believed  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Massachusetts  men  who 
sent  me  to  Congress.  Such  was  my  opinion,  and  such  my  unrebuked  practice, 
during  the  years  that  I  was  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  that  capa- 
city I  employed  a  considerable  number  of  clerks,  without  ever  appointing  or 
displacing  one  because  of  his  being  Whig  or  Democrat.  The  same  appears  to 
have  been  the  view  of  my  superiors  at  home,  by  association  with  whom  I 
may  naturally  have  been  confirmed  in  it.  The  Governor  and  Council  who 
came  into  office  in  1844  found  in  the  place  of  their  Messenger  a  Democrat, 
recently  appointed  by  their  Democratic  predecessors.  He  was  a  suitable 
person  for  the  place,  and,  though  much  solicitation  was  made  for  it  by  mem- 

*  In  the  autumn  of  1848,  in  a  speech  at  Charlestown,  I  made  both  these  statements,  riz. :  — 
1st.  That  I  was  informed  before  the  rote,  by  a  colleague  whom  I  named,  thai  Mr.  Campbell 
was  not  a  slareholder ;  but  that,  2d.  I  should  not  have  sought  the  information,  nor  did  it  in- 
fluence my  action,  because,  from  the  entirely  different  nature  of  the  two  offices,  I  had  no  such 
questions  to  raise  in  respect  to  a  Clerk  as  I  had  in  respect  to  a  Speaker.  On  this  occasion,  a 
writer  in  the  newspaper  of  that  city  took  the  very  strong  course  of  representing  that  I  had 
stated  Mr.  Campbell  not  to  be  a  slareholder,  and  then  insisting  on  what  he  called  "  the  notori- 
ous, undented,  undoubted  fact,  that  he  was  not  only  from  a  Stare  State,  but  actually  a  slare- 
holder. "  And  to  corroborate  the  latter  assertion,  he  published  a  letter  from  Washington,  in 
which  the  writer  said,  "  There  is  in  the  office  of  Indian  Affairs  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Mullay,  whose  former  residence  was  Tennessee,  and,  as  I  hare  been  informed,  he  was  a  rery 
near  neighbour  of  Col.  Campbell,  and  he  assured  a  friend  of  mine,  who  gare  me  the  informa- 
tion, that  he  knew  Col.  Campbell  to  be  a  slareholder."  There  was  a  double  mistake,  however. 
I  had  not  said  that  Mr.  Campbell  was  not  a  slareholder,  but  that  I  had  been  so  Informed,  gir- 
ing  my  authority.  And  I  had  afterwards,  directly  from  Mr.  Campbell  himself,  the  assurance 
that  my  Information  had  been  correct 
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ben  of  the  Whig  party,  he  was  retained  for  three  or  four  yean,  till  he  volun- 
tarily resigned  for  a  more  advantageous  employment. 

Through  the  remainder  of  my  service  in  Congress,  I  was  not  again  separat- 
ed from  the  Massachusetts  delegation  in  any  important  vote.  I  took  from 
time  to  time  as  much  part  in  the  action  of  the  House  as  generally  falls  to  the 
share  of  inexperienced  members.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  introduce  and 
carry  a  bill  making  arrangements  for  the  taking  of  the  census  of  this  year, 
after  a  bill  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  had  proved  unsatisfactory. 
Altogether  unexpectedly,  I  dare  say,  to  others,  as  well  as  to  myself,  I  had  the 
laboring  oar  in  that  House  in  defence  of  the  Protective  System,  on  which  sub- 
ject, as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  presented  a  report 
which  was  the  fruit  of  much  labor.  The  only  argument  made  by  any  Repre- 
sentative at  either  session  of  that  Congress,  in  favor  of  the  reduction  of  postage 
to  a  uniform  two-cent  rate,  was  mine.  On  the  20th  and  21st  of  April,  I  took  a 
part,  which  it  gratifies  me  to  remember,  in  that  action  in  the  House  which 
broke  down  an  insolent  slavedealers'  and  slaveholders'  mob,  after  it  had  had 
its  lawless  way  two  or  three  nights,  and  established  for  ever  the  freedom  of 
the  press  at  the  seat  of  government* 

The  Conventions  which  respectively  nominated  Mr.  Cass  and  General 
Taylor  as  candidates  for  the  Presidency  were  held  in  the  May  and  June  next 
following  the  meeting  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress.  A  convention  of  delegates 
from  nineteen  States,  representing  citizens  who  regarded  the  arrest  of  the  usur- 
pations of  the  Slave  Power  as  the  most  important  object  of  public  policy,  met 
at  Buffalo,  the  second  week  in  August  Intelligence  of  its  having  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Van  Buren  reached  Washington  a  day  or  two  before  the  close  of 
the  session. 

A  more  painful  question  than  now  occurred  could  scarcely  have  presented 
itself  to  me.  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  un- 
favorably as  perhaps  every  Democrat  in  New  England  regards  Mr.  Clay.  The 
idea  of  supporting  him  was  extremely  distasteful  to  me,  and  I  had  written  to 
my  friends  in  Massachusetts  that  I  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  the 
event  of  his  nomination,  which  some  of  them  had  informed  me  was,  in  their 
opinion,  a  possible  result.  I  came  home,  shut  myself  up  almost  entirely,  and 
thought  over  the  matter  sorrowfully  and  anxiously  for  a  week. 

I  could  not  getaway  from  the  conclusion.  If  I  was  to  do  my  duty  accord- 
ing to  my  light,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  make  every  other  consideration 
yield  to  that  of  doing  the  best  which  the  circumstances  permitted  for  the 
perilled  and  outraged  cause  of  liberty.  In  looking  at  Mr.  Yan  Buren's  his- 
tory, I  found  that  his  early  and  his  recent  public  course  had  been  true  to  right 
and  freedom.  There  had  been  a  miserable  interval,  when,  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  party  and  high  station,  he,  like  all  but  one  of  the  contemporaries 
who  had  stood  with  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  American  statesmen,  had 

*  A  writer  in  a  Whig  newspaper  of  this  county,  out  of  the  District,  represented  me  as 
friendly  to  the  claims  of  slavery,  because  I  voted  to  give  a  Virginia  member  leave  to  introduce 
a  bill  providing  for  the  capture  of  fugitive  slaves.  Perhaps  (for  folly  is  boundless)  the  writer 
really  did  himself  believe  that  I  was  lending  my  aid  to  make  the  laws  on  that  subject  more 
atrocious  than  they  are.  Perhaps  he  did  not  know  that  I  voted  on  this  occasion  with  other 
Northern  antislavery  Whigs,  of  much  more  consequence  than  myself,  and  that  our  aim  was  to 
get  into  the  House,  for  its  debate  and  action,  the  subject,  which,  under  the  Rules  and  Orders,  I 
had  been  prevented  from  introducing,  when  I  attempted  it  by  a  resolution  which  I  had  recently 
offered  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  Feb.  12th,  1793. 
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yielded  to  the  base  expediencies  of  the  time.  Hie  wont  acts  of  that  description 
were  of  a  different  thade  of  delinquency  from  what  had  been  commonly  rep- 
resented, and  compared  not  unfavorably  with  acts  of  leading  men  of  the 
party  with  which  I  had  always  acted.  Above  all,  the  great  feet  stood  oat 
broadly,  that  while  Mr.  Van  Bursa,  like  all  the  other  most  prominent  states- 
men of  the  country  still  living,  had  been  too  submissive  to  the  Slave  Power, 
he  was  the  only  one  of  them  who  was  man  enough  to  turn  from  the  error  of 
his  way,  and  assume  the  thankless  and  thorny  championship  of  the  right.  It 
turned  out  that  291,000  voters  in  the  country,  more  than  one  in  ten  of  the 
whole  number,  38,000  voters  in  Massachusetts,  nearly  three  in  ten  of  the 
whole  number,  had  determined  to  make  the  policy  of  freedom  paramount  to 
every  rule  of  political  action.  I  took  care  to  have  my  name  counted  among 
them. 

Before  there  was  opportunity  to  announce  the  coarse  which  I  resolved  to 
take,  I  received  assurances  on  the  part  of  influential  Whig  gentlemen  of  the 
District,  that,  if  I  would  but  refrain  from  open  opposition  to  them  in  the  ap- 
proaching Presidential  contest,  I  should  again  be  nominated  by  their  party  for 
election  to  Congress.  But  I  could  not  be  silent.  I  could  not  consent  that 
any  power  or  inducement  on  earth  should  tempt  me  to  withhold  such  feeble 
aid  as  I  could  give  when  such  a  cause  as  that  of  the  Free  Soil  party  was 
struggling  with  such  odds. 

The  Free  Soil  State  Convention  was  held  on  the  6th  day  of  September. 
I  was  desired  to  prepare  its  Address  to  the  electors,  and  a  series  of  Resolutions. 
As  one  of  the  questions  to  come  before  it  would  be  that  of  a  separate  nomina- 
tion for  Governor,  I  declined  to  do  so,  or  to  attend  its  sitting,  on  account  of 
my  recent  relations  to  Governor  Briggs.  Subsequently,  on  its  being  repre- 
sented to  me  that  I  could  confine  myself  to  questions  of  national  politics  bear- 
ing upon  the  then  approaching  Presidential  election,  I  consented  to  prepare 
the  Address,  which  received  some  additions  and  alterations  in  the  hands  of 
the  Convention's  oommittee.  I  also  furnished  some  of  the  Resolutions,  all, 
however,  relating  to  the  national  questions.  And  at  the  election  which  fol- 
lowed, I  did  not  vote  against  Governor  Briggs.  Notwithstanding  my  great  re- 
gard for  him  personally,  still,  in  view  of  the  influences  by  which  he  allows 
himself  to  be  swayed,  I  have  always  been  less  clear  about  the  propriety  of 
this  than  of  any  other  part  of  my  course. 

My  position  being  understood,  a  Whig  Convention  in  the  District,  and  a 
Democratic  Convention,  each  set  up  another  candidate,  while  many  of  my 
former  supporters,  with  others,  honored  me  with  their  confidence.  In  this 
division  of  parties,  no  candidate  has  obtained  a  majority  of  votes,  and,  after 
nine  trials,  the  District  remains  unrepresented.  At  the  second  trial,  the 
number  of  votes  cast  for  me  fell  short  by  43  of  the  number  necessary  to  effect 
a  choice ;  on  the  ninth  it  fell  short  by  254.  The  sixth  trial,  which  took  place 
on  the  same  day  with  that  of  State  officers  in  November,  was  the  first  at 
which  I  failed  of  having  a  plurality  of  votes  over  each  of  the  other  candidates. 
At  that  time,  564  more  votes  were  cast  for  the  Whig  candidate  than  for  me. 

This  was  generally  thought  to  be  owing  to  an  estrangement  of  some  of  my 
former  supporters,  occasioned  by  a  coalition  (so  called  in  the  hostile  news- 
papers) that  had  been  formed  in  some  of  the  counties  for  the  choice  of  State 
Senators.  As  things  had  been  going,  it  seemed  certain  that  the  Free  Soil 
party  would  have  no  representative  in  the  Senate,  as  in  no  county  did  it  out- 
number both  the  others.    The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Democratic  party. 
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And,  by  the  constitutional  provision,  the  meant  placet  for  counties  which  had 
foiled  to  elect  would  be  filled  from  the  two  highest  lists  of  candidates,  by  joint 
ballot  of  the  two  Houses.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Democrats  said  to 
the  Free  Soil  Convention,  —  You  profess  to  make  all  other  questions  subor- 
dinate to  that  of  opposition  to  the  extension  of  Slave  Power.  We  have 
prominent  men  who  sympathize  with  you  as  to  the  question  which  makes 
the  basis  of  your  organization.  We  will  designate  such  persons  as  candidates* 
We  will  then  adopt  an  equal  number  of  candidates  of  your  proposing,  and 
our  united  votes  shall  carry  them  all  into  the  Senate. 

The  Free  Soil  party  at  first  declined,  but  afterwards  entered  into  the  ar- 
rangement. They  said,  —  It  is  important  that  the  cause  of  Freedom  should 
be  represented  in  the  State  Senate.  We  can  obtain  a  representation  for  it  in 
no  other  way.  And  we  sacrifice  no  principle  in  obtaining  a  representation  for 
it  in  this  way ;  for  the  candidates  who  are  offered  us  are  men  worthy  of  con- 
fidence, and  more  fit  for  the  Senatorial  trust  than  those  on  the  ticket  which 
we  shall  jointly  oppose.  And  so  the  arrangement  was  made,  and  was  sue* 
oessfhl  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Worcester,  within  which  the  Fourth 
District  lies.  And,  disturbed  by  the  baseness  of  my  privity  to  this  coalition, 
some  of  my  former  supporters  changed  their  votes. 

Now,  though  bard  words  break  no  bones,  and  though  the  word  coalition 
(with  nothing  to  qualify  it)  is  soft  and  innocuous  enough,  yet  one  naturally 
prefers,  when  the  time  comes,  to  be  judged  with  reference  to  facts  as  they  oc- 
curred, rather  than  to  any  body's  imagination  of  them.  The  facts,  as  to  my- 
self, were  these.  ,  At  an  early  stage  of  the  project  I  was  consulted  upon  it,  by 
leading  gentlemen  of  my  political  creed,  and  I  replied  distinctly  to  this  effect : 
—  1.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  propose  to  make  my  election  to  Congress  a 
part  of  the  contemplated  arrangement,  so  as  that  the  Democrats  shall  vote  for 
me  on  condition  of  our  voting  for  their  Senators;  if  I  did  so  understand  it, 
I  should  feel  that  I  had  a  right  to  take  that  question  into  my  own  bands, 
and  I  should  settle  it  by  an  immediate  withdrawal  of  my  name  from  the  can- 
vas ;  I  would  not  consent  to  continue  a  candidate  on  those  terms.**  2.  As  to 


*  The  only  communication,  verbal  or  written,  which  I  ever  had  with  any  Democrat,  re* 
•peeling  support  from  the  Democratic  party,  was  in  a  correspondence,  consisting  of  two  letters, 
one  receired  and  one  written  by  me,  at  Washington,  in  December,  184a  The  tenor  of  the 
letter  addressed  to  me  may  be  Inferred  from  my  reply,  which  I  subjoin  in  full.  I  need  give  no 
name.    My  correspondent  will  know  that  the  letters  passed,  and  that  my  copy  is  correct. 

Washington,  Dec.  19/A,  1848. 
Mt  Dbab  Sib,  — 

Your  letter  of  the  16th  reached  me  yesterday.  I  thank  you  for  the  expression  of  confi- 
dence which  it  conveys.  Since  our  acquaintance  began,  in  the  stormy  legislative  scenes  of  1842 
and  1843,  though  our  party  associations  have  been  different,  you  are  aware,  I  believe,  that  I 
have  not  failed  to  value  and  reciprocate  your  friendly  regard 

You  say  that  you  desire  to  ascertain  "  what  the  Democratic  party  in  this  Commonwealth 
are  to  expect  from  me  and  the  party  who  have  sustained  me,  provided  they  shall  unite  with 
my  friends  and  secure  my  election." 

Pardon  me,  dear  Sir,  if,  m  answer  to  that  part  of  the  question  which  concerns  myself  indi- 
vidually, I  can  only  say  that  I  shall  cheerfully  retire  from  the  place  to  which  my  constituents 
hare  elevated  me,  should  that  prove  to  be  their  pleasure ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  con- 
tinued In  office,  by  whosesoever  votes  that  result  shall  be  brought  to  pass,  I  can  only  engage  to 
pursue  the  course  which  from  time  to  time  my  best  judgment  of  what  is  demanded  by  the  pub- 
lic honor  and  interest  shall  dictate.  What  that  course  may  be  expected  to  be,  I  must  rather 
leave  to  be  inferred  from  what  I  have  heretofore  done  aad  written,  than  from  any  professions 
made  on  the  eve  of  an  election. 
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the  question  of  an  arrangement  limited  to  a  joint  Senatorial  ticket,  I  have  cer- 
tainly no  right  to  dictate,  scarcely  to  advise ;  my  opinion  on  that  question  is 
worth  no  more  than  that  of  any  other  citizen  in  the  District ;  it  is  not  worth 
so  much  as  that  of  many,  experienced  (as  I  am  not)  in  party  action  ;  if  I  were 
to  be  at  the  proposed  Convention,  I  cannot  say  that  I  might  not  bear  arguments 
for  the  plan  that  would  satisfy  me ;  but  my  judgment  and  my  feelings  are 
against  it ;  it  is  more  agreeable  to  me  that  we  should  continue  to  stand  inde- 
pendently on  our  original  principles,  and  refrain,  though  at  the  cost  of  long 
defeat,  from  any  thing  that  might  turn  out  to  be  an  ♦*  entangling  alliance." 
I  continued  so  to  view  the  question. 

The  joint  Senatorial  ticket  was,  however,  formed  in  Middlesex,  and  I  voted 
for  it  I  did  so,  without  a  word  of  advice  or  solicitation  from  any  one.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  deference  due  from  me  to  the  decision  of  my  friends  on  a 
question  of  expediency,  upon  which  their  judgment  was  far  better  than  my 
own,  the  ticket  was  the  best  in  the  field.  Besides  being  half  composed  of  per- 
sons in  thorough  sympathy  with  me  on  political  questions,  the  names  upon  it 
represented  a  larger  aggregate  than  those  on  either  of  the  other  lists,  of  weight 
of  character  and  of  qualifications  for  Senatorial  business.  Setting  partisan 
considerations  aside,  I  defy  any  man  to  deny  this. 

I  pursue  this  course  of  remark  no  further.  I  have  not  been  maintaining  the 
correctness  of  those  political  doctrines  which,  commending  themselves  to  my 
judgment  and  conscience,  have,  from  first  to  last,  determined  my  course. 
That  I  have  done  on  other  occasions,  and  may  do  again.  I  have  now  been 
vindicating,  not  them,  but  myself,  and  showing  that  I  have  acted  in  such  a 
manner  as,  in  faithfulness  to  them,  consistency,  integrity,  and  honor  required. 
And  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  taken  notice  of  all  the  public  animadversions  of 
which  I  may  have  been  made  the  subject.  I  dare  say  that  some  which  I  may 
have  seen  I  have  forgotten,  and  I  presume  that  there  have  been  others  which 

To  that  portion  of  your  inquiry  which  relates  to  the  party  that  nominated  me  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Fourth  District,  I  am  unable  otherwise  to  reply  than  by  referring  to  the  author- 
ized exposition  of  the  principles  of  that  party.  1  am  not  qualified  to  answer  for  it  in  any  other 
way.  I  never  aspired  to  be  a  party  leader,  manager,  or  spokesman.  Few  men  are  less  con- 
versant with  party  operations.  Respecting  the  party  which  has  put  me  in  nomination,  I  hare, 
for  myself,  no  doubt  of  its  having  at  heart  the  best  honor  of  the  country,  and  the  highest  pros- 
perity of  all  interests  in  it. 

I  have  not  desired  to  send  you  a  brief,  still  less  a  superficial  answer,  but  really  I  have  said 
substantially  all  that  1  could  say,  if  I  should  enlarge  ever  so  much.  I  have  never  made  to  any 
party  professions  of  what  I  would  do  if  raised  to  office.  My  repugnance  to  making  such 
professions  is  very  decided.  I  can  go  contentedly  into  private  life,  but  I  cannot  do  or  say  any 
thing  to  restrict  my  perfect  freedom  to  act  in  public  station  as  my  sense  of  duty  at  the  time 
•hall  direct. 

You  avow  your  aim  to  be  "  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number/1  I  accede  cordially 
to  what  I  understand  to  be  the  spirit  of  your  remark.  But  I  would  alter  its  terms.  "The 
greatest  number  "  is  only  the  majority.  I  presume  your  aim  includes  the  good  of  the  minority 
also.    We  both  aim  at  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole. 

I  will  only  add  that,  as  to  the  "  moneyed  aristocracy  "  of  which  you  speak,  I  think  with  yon 
that  its  power  has  of  late  been  most  perniciously  manifested.  In  my  judgment,  that  power 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  recent  Presidential  election  in  our  Slate,  in  a  way  which  may  well 
give  the  most  serious  alarm  to  every  reflecting  and  patriotic  citizen.  Nor  is  my  uneasiness  on 
this  subject  of  entirely  recent  date,  as  you  may  see  in  my  pamphlet  entitled  "  Papers  on  the 
Slave  Power,"  if  you  have  a  copy  within  reach,  —  particularly  in  Nos.  9,  11,  22,  and  5M,  and  u* 
the  preface  to  the  second  edition,    I  wish  1  had  a  copy  here  to  send  you. 

I  shall  always  be  happy  to  hear  from  you,  and  am,  dear  Sir, 

With  great  respect  and  esteem, 

Tour  friend  and  servant 
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I  never  nw  or  heard  of;  fbr,  considering  what  those  known  to  me  hare  been, 
there  ia  no  reason  why  the  like  should  not  have  been  multiplied  to  any  ex- 
tent. I  tee  very  few  newspapers,  of  late,  except  from  Washington.  I  was 
formerly  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  two  principal  Whig  daily  papers  of  Bos- 
ton ;  one  of  them  constantly  fbr  thirty  years.  But  the  one  I  have  not  seen, 
except  fbr  some  such  purpose  as  to  look  at  an  advertisement,  for  more  than  a 
year  * ;  nor  the  other  fbr  nearly  two  years,  except  on  one  occasion,  when  I 
was  told  that  it  had  stated  that  I  voted  against  the  usual  resolution  of  thanks 
to  the  Speaker  on  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  Living  as  retired  as  I  do  of 
late,  it  has  sometimes  happened  to  me  to  hear,  for  the  first  time,  of  some  in- 
jurious misrepresentation,  weeks  or  months  after  it  has  been  doing  its  work. 

Shall  I  venture  to  suggest  that  I  have  found  some  mitigation  of  the  pain 
which  severe  language  naturally  creates,  in  supposing  that  the  fiercest  re- 
proaches that  have  assailed  me  have  not  been  from  children  of  the  State 
which  gave  me  birth,  and  in  which  my  ancestors  have  lived  from  the  first 
hour  of  its  two  colonies  ?  Of  the  three  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Boston  press  who  have  censured  me  most  sharply,  I  understand  one  to  be 
from  Virginia,  one  from  New  Hampshire,  and  one  from  Scotland.  Of  my 
two  fellow-townsmen  as  prominent  as  any  in  opposition,  one  I  learn  to  be  a 
New  Hampshire  man,  and  one  a  West  Indian  from  Cuba.  The  opponent 
who,  of  all  others  in  the  District,  has  dealt  to  me  the  hardest  measure,  also 
came  among  us  from  New  Hampshire.  I  have  always  heard  him  favorably 
spoken  of,  as  a  man  of  character  and  good  feelings ;  and  I  doubt  not  with 
great  justice,  though  to  me  he  has  certainly  been 

"  A  sweet  Bell  Jangled,  out  of  tone,  and  harsh." 

Of  course,  the  hardest  thing  to  bear  in  the  progress  of  these  transactions  has 
been  the  loss  of  old  friends.  Up  to  the  age  of  fifty  years,  I  suppose  very  few 
men  had  more ;  and  whether  I,  on  my  part,  have  been  constant  in  friend- 
ship, whether  I  have  been  easily  provoked  or  alienated  in  high  party  times, 
or  in  any,  times,  let  those  who  have  tried  me  answer.  The  little  slights  and 
affronts  by  which  the  common  associates  of  former  days  find  it  suitable  to  ex- 
press their  disapprobation,  are  disagreeable,  no  doubt ;  but  they  are  not  much 
more.t    The  change  in  friends  of  as  many  years  as  make  up  half  the  recog- 

*  While  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press,  another  paper  fells  in  my  way,  In  which 
the  following  quotation  (which  I  shall  verify  before  this  note  is  printed)  is  given  as  an  extract 
from  the  city  paper  above  referred  to,  in  September  last :  — 

"  Mr.  Palfrey  began  his  career  as  a  Free-Soiler,  by  his  famous  resolution  of  '  No  union  with 
slaveholders.1  As  our  present  Union,  formed  by  our  revolutionary  and  constitutional  lathers, 
happens  to  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  States,  what  does 
1  No  union  with  slaveholders '  mean  but  '  Dissolve  the  Union '  %  We  do  not  see,  starting  as 
he  does  with  thit  motto,  why  Mr.  Palfrey  should  tell  the  Abolitionists  that  he  does  not  agree 
with  them,  that  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  is  a  remedy  for  slavery.  If  it  is  not  a  remedy  for 
slavery,  why  proclaim  '  No  union  with  slaveholders '  %  " 

A  resolution  of  "  No  union  with  slaveholders  "  is  neither  my  "  famous  resolution,"  nor  my 
infamous,  nor  my  obscure  resolution,  nor  my  resolution  at  aH  I  never  offered  it,  in  terms  or 
in  tenor.  The  resolution  of  mine  probably  referred  to  is  that  which  I  have  recited  above  (p. 
9).  It  seemed,  by  the  best  tokens,  to  be  at  that  time  the  resolution  of  Whig  Massachusetts ; 
and  it  should  have  been,  if  it  was  not. 

t  An  instance  of  the  change  of  sentiment  to  which  I  found  myself  liable,  without  any  thing 

having  occurred  to  disturb  subsisting  friendly  relations,  was  the  following.    There  fell  In  my 

way,  a  while  ago,  a  newspaper  editorial,  In  which  I  found  myself  represented  as  an  "aspiring 

man  of  little  mind,"  as  having  "  earnestly  craved  Whig  support "  when  I  was  nominated  foe 
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•teed  term  of  human  HA,— tke  •old—  of  pome,  the  separation  from  otkaas, 
the  loud  and  acrimonious  hostility  of  others, — it  not  altogether  the  earn* 
thing.  It  it  pretty  common  for  ec  of  late  to  meet  M  bard  unkindness' 
altered  eye  "  in  feces  which  from  boyhood  before  never  looked  at  me  but 
with  kindness  and  smiles.  I  have  been  addressed  with  rede  language  in  the 
streets,  when  accosting  aome  old  aequeitteance.  Persons  whoee  youth  I  tried 
to  serve  do  not  recognize  me  as  we  pas*.  I  dare  aay  it  is  very  manly, 
and  aU  that,  to  my  that  ene  cares  nothing  about  such  thingB.  But  that  is  a 
virtue  beyond  my  mark.  I  do  care  lor  them,  probably  too  much.  I  care  for 
them  so  much,  that  I  devoutly  thank  God  that  he  did  not  let  me  know  to  the 
full  extent  what  was  coming,  when  I  took  my  course.  Had  I  known  it,  I  hope 
I  should  have  had  the  courage  to  do  precisely  as  I  have  done.  But  no  man 
is  entirely  certain  of  himself;  and  had  I  rally  seen  what  I  was  incurring,  it  is 
possible  that  I  might  have  flinched.  As  it  is,  I  am  safely  past  the  flinching 
point.  I  have  made  full  trial  of  what  can  be  done  upon  me  in  this  way,  and 
I  And  that,  though  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  bear,  still  it  is  a  possible  one.  Health 
and  spirits  have  stood  a  shock  as  violent  as  any  that,  from  any  like  cause,  will 
probably  try  them  soon  again,  and  they  are  left  in  living  and  working  con- 
dition. Fortified  and  made  confident  by  the  trial,  as  I  could  have  been  by 
nothing  else,  I  am  able  to  assure  friends  and  enemies,  that,  whether  in  pub- 
lic or  in  private  station,  I  expect  to  do  what  I  think  my  doty  as  to  pubho 
affairs,  unmoved  by  considerations  of  personal  fear  or  favor.  My  tradneers 
cannot  M  defeat "  me  (as  I  interpret  the  word),  till  they  have  brought  me  to 
some  concession  ;  and  this  I  have  been  led  to  a  pretty  strong  persuasion  that 
tbey  are  little  likely  to  do.  And  I  find  myself  able  to  apprise  those  of  my  old 
friends  who  have  done  with  me,  that  —  well  as  I  have  loved  them,  and  hew 
well  that  was,  let  them  judge  — there  is  not  a  man  of  them,  whom,  if  they 
were  mine  again,  I  would  not  alienate  to-morrow,  if  the  price  of  retaining 
them  was  to  be  a  departure  from  what  I  take  to  be  right  and  duty.  I  am 
to  keep  my  own  respect,  at  all  events.  Whether  —  that  point  fixed —  they 
will  be  friends  or  strangers,  is  a  matter  not  for  me  to  settle. 

It  would  be  very  foolish  to  expect  to  get  at  once  the  satisfactions  of  inde- 
pendent action  and  the  rewards  of  compliance.  But,  by  a  rule  kid  deep  in 
the  nature  of  things,  it  is  determined  that  the  former  should  be  far  the  better 
of  the  two.  And  in  my  own  humble  case,  they  do  not  stand  alone ;  for  I  am 
not  only  conscious  that  my  much-berated  course  was  an  upright  one;  I  have 
been  already  permitted  to  see  that  it  was  also  very  useful.  When  I  trace 
the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  our  Pacific  empire  to  the  wide  popu- 
lar movement  for  Freedom  in  1848,*  and  this  in  part  to  the  action  of  the 

Congress,  and  at  baring  been  guilty  of  "Judas-like  conduct/'  with  the  addition  of  other  oppro- 
brious language.  Abore  the  article  stands  the  editor's  name,  and  it  is  the  same  name  which, 
on  the  91th  of  December,  1847, after  the  "Judas-like  conduct"  complained  of,  namely,  my 
vote  in  the  election  of  Speaker,  was  subscribed  to  a  letter  of  which  the  following  is  the  con- 
cluding sentence :  — 

"  I  have  many  Quilts,  but,  if  I  know  my  own  heart,  a  lack  of  gratitude  is  not  among  them  ; 
and  when  you  count  those  friends  upon  whose  services  you  hare  a  just  claim,  do  not,  I  pray 
you,  omit  among  the  most  humble,  yet  the  most  devoted, 

"  Very  respectfully,  .» 

*  The  ©fleet  of  the  Buffalo  Convention  on  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  Au- 
gust, 1848,  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  results  in  history.  The  influence  of  that  ssries  of 
movements  in  introducing  a  free  population  into  California,  and  the  slavery  restriction  princi* 
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fint  session  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress,  and  this  again,  in  put,  to  the  elect  of 
the  opening  scene  of  that  Congress,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  some  of  us 
did  not  go  to  Washington  in  December,  1847, for  nothing;  and  I  shall  live  and 
die  in  the  happy  belief  of  having  been  an  humble  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
Providence  to  do  something  towards  saving  the  vast  regions  jet  to  be  peopled 
at  the  West  from  the  unspeakable  shame  and  curse  of  slavery. 

I  am  not  now  writing  to  the  voters  of  the  Fourth  District.  But  some  words 
of  Burke  to  the  electors  of  Bristol  are  so  far  applicable  to  my  present  purpose, 
that  I  will  conclude  with  quoting  them. 

"  And  now,  Gentlemen,  on  this  serious  day,  when  I  come,  as  h  were,  to 
make  up  my  account  with  you,  let  me  take  to  myself  some  degree  of  honest 
pride  on  the  nature  of  the  charges  that  are  against  me.  I  do  not  here  stand 
before  you  accused  of  venality,  or  of  neglect  of  duty.  It  is  not  said  that,  in 
the  long  period  of  my  service,  I  have,  in  a  single  instance,  sacrificed  the  slight- 
eat  of  your  interests  to  my  ambition,  or  to  my  fortune.  It  is  net  alleged,  that, 
to  gratify  any  anger  or  revenge  of  my  own,  or  of  my  party,  I  have  had  a  share 
in  wronging  or  oppressing  any  description  of  men,  or  any  one  man  in  any  de- 
scription. No !  the  charges  against  me  are  all  of  one  kind,  that  I  have  pushed 
the  principles  of  general  justice  and  benevolence  too  far ;  farther  than  a  cau- 
tious policy  would  warrant ;  and  farther  than  the  opinions  of  many  would  go 
along  with  me.  In  every  accident  which  may  happen  through  life,  —  in  pain, 
in  sorrow,  in  depression  and  distress,  —  I  will  call  to  mind  this  accusation,  and 
be  comforted." 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Faithfully  your  friend. 

pie  Into  Its  constitution,  has  been  largely  and  truly  set  forth  in  the  speeches  of  Southern 
members  of  the  present  Congress;  among  others,  in  those  of  Mr.  Seddon  of  Virginia  and  Mr. 
Clingman  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  early  part  of  the  session. 


NOTE    (see  page  14). 

Thb  following  ResolTes  represent  the  sense  of  the  Commonwealth  as  expressed  by  the  last 
General  Court  held  before  I  went  to  Washington.  They  were  the  certified  creed  of  the  State 
which  I  represented.  The  first  series  were  passed  February  27th,  1347 ;  the  last,  April  26th, 
1847 ;  which  was  the  last  day  that  the  Legislature  had  been  in  session  before  I  took  my  seat  in 
Congress.  It  would  hardly,  I  thought,  have  been  acting  up  to  the  spirit  of  these  Resolres 
to  help  giro  a  proslavery  organization  of  Committees  to  the  Congress  House  of  Representatives. 

"  Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  views  the  existence  of  hu- 
man slavery  within  the  limits  of  the  United  Slates  as  a  great  calamity,  an  immense  moral  and 
political  evil,  which  ought  to  be  abolished,  as  soon  as  that  end  can  be  properly  and  constitu- 
tionally attained,  and  that  its  extension  should  be  uniformly  and  earnestly  opposed  by  all  good 
and  patriotic  men  throughout  the  Union. 

"  Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  people  of  Massachusetts  will  strenuously  resist  the  an- 
nexatlon  of  any  new  territory  to  this  Union,  in  which  the  institution  of  slavery  is  to  be  tol- 
erated or  established ;  and  the  Legislature,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  do 
hereby  solemnly  protest  against  the  acquisition  of  any  additional  territory,  without  an  express 
provision  by  Congress  that  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  such  ter- 
ritory! otherwise  than  for  the  punishment  of  crime.'1 


"Resolved,  That  the  present  war  with  Mexico  has  its  primary  origin  in  the  unconstitutional 
annexation  to  the  United  States  of  the  foreign  State  of  Texas;  that  it  was  unconstitutionally 
commenced  by  the  order  of  the  President  to  General  Taylor,  to  take  military  possession  of 
territory  in  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  in  the  occupation  of  Mexico; 
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■ad  that  ft-  If  now  wagad  by  a  powerful  action  again*  a  waak  neighbour,  nnnarneaariry  and 
without  just  cause,  at  immense  coat  of  treasure  and  life,  for  the  dismemberment  of  Mexico, 
and  for  tha  cooquaat  of  a  portion  of  bar  territory,  from  which  slavery  baa  already  boon  ex- 
cluded, with  the  triple  object  of  extending  slavery,  of  strengthening  the  slave  power,  and  of 
obtaining  the  control  of  the  Free  States,  under  the  Oonatitulion  of  tha  United  Sutea. 

"  Rmoived,  That  such  a  war  of  conquest,  ao  baleful  in  ha  object*,  ao  wanton,  unjust,  and  un- 
constitutional in  ha  origin  and  character,  moat  be  regarded  aa  a  war  againat  freedom,  against 
humanity,  againat  justice,  againat  tha  Union,  againat  the  Constitution,  and  against  tha  Free 
States ;  and  that  a  regard  for  the  true  interests  and  highest  honor  of  the  country,  not  leas  than 
tha  Impulses  of  Christian  duty,  should  arouse  all  good  cittxens  to  join  In  efforts  to  arrest  this 
war,  and  in  every  just  way  to  aid  tha  country  to  retire  from  tha  position  of  aijisaskiii  which 
h  now  occupies  towards  a  waak,  distracted  neighbour,  and  sister  republic. 

"  jRssofoarf,  Thatour  attention  is  directed  anew  to  the  "  wrong  and  enormity  "  of  slavery,  and 
to  tha  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  the  "  alare  power,"  aa  displayed  in  tha  history  of  our  coun- 
try, particularly  In  tha  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  present  war  with  Mexico;  and  that  wa 
are  impressed  with  tha  unalterable  conviction,  that  a  regard  for  the  fair  fame  of  otntountry, 
for  tha  principles  of  morals,  and  for  that  righteousness  which  axaheth  a  nation,  sanctions  and 
requires  all  constitutional  efforts  for  tha  destruction  of  tha  unjuat  influence  of  tha  alare  power* 
■fed  for  tha  abolition  of  alavary  within  tha  limits  of  tha  United  Statea." 
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POWER. 


No.  I. 

MEANING  OF  THE  NAME. 


The  name  Slave  Power  signifies  that  control  in  and  over 
the  government  of  the  United  States  which  is  exercised  by  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  persons,  distinguished  from  the 
other  twenty  millions  of  free  citizens,  and  bound  together  in  a 
common  interest,  by  being  owners  of  slaves. 

The  scheme  and  forms  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  are  republican.  The  people,  having  secured  by  the  war  of 
Independence  the  right  to  construct  their  institutions,  set  about 
constructing  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  guarantee  to  every 
citizen  the  largest  amount  of  liberty  consistent  with  the  welfare 
of  other  citizens.  The  fruit  of  the  deliberations  of  their  wise 
men  whom  they  intrusted  in  the  first  instance  with  the  work 
was  the  Constitution  of  a  federal  republic,  which  Constitution, 
after  diligent  examination,  they  ratified  and  adopted.  It  had 
been  framed  with  full  consideration  of  those  imperfections 
through  which  other  governments  had  proved  either  inadequate 
to  the  true  object  of  government,  or  short-lived.  And  the  pur- 
pose was  so  to  frame  it,  and  the  hope  was  that  it  had  been  so 
framed,  with  the  fit  distribution  of  powers,  and  with  the  needful 
checks  and  balances,  as  to  afford  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  a  durable  enjoyment  of  republican  liberty,  —  the  only 
kind  of  liberty  which  they  recognized. 

But  the  spirit  of  governments  changes  under  influences  in- 
herent in  the  mind  and  in  the  condition  of  man,  and  constantly 
at  work.  Sometimes  the  forms  change  with  or  after  it,  and 
sometimes  the  forms  remain.  Rome,  under  the  Caesars,  was  an 
absolute  monarchy.  But  in  name  it  was  still  a  republic.  The 
old  machinery  went  on,  like  a  mill  grinding  chaff.  The  Senate 
still  sat.  There  were  still  consuls,  censors,  quaestors,  and  trib- 
unes.    The  difference  was,  that  the  Emperor  (or  general,  for 
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such  was  the  meaning  of  the  modest  name)  was  himself  consul, 
censor,  quaestor,  and  tribune,  and  that,  on  peril  of  fortune  and  life, 
the  Senate  had  to  register  his  will.  On  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
publican spirit  may  force  its  way  into  the  administration  of  a 
monarchy.  The  English  government  is  of  that  denomination. 
But  the  majority  of  the  people's  House  determines  who  the 
ministry  shall  be  at  any  given  time  ;  and  for  all  the  great  pur- 
poses of  administration,  the  ministry  is,  for  the  time  being,  the 
king. 

Holland  began  qs  a  republic,  and  from  that  changed  by  de- 
grees, first  into  an  aristocracy,  and  thence  into  a  monarchy.  The 
republic  of  Venice  became  an  aristocracy,  and  under  that  name 
had  a  government  as  arbitrary,  jealous,  and  cruel  as  any  that 
history  records. 

This  tendency  is  no  newly  discovered  thing.  The  founders 
of  our  institutions  understood  it  as  well  as  we.  They  thought 
of  it  much  more,  and  to  more  purpose.  Read  the  debates  in 
the  Convention  for  forming  the  Constitution,  or  the  Federalist, 
or  Mr.  Adams's  Defence  of  the  American  Constitutions,  and  see 
how  it  exercised  their  minds.  With  great  sagacity  and  knowl- 
edge, they  discerned  and  estimated  the  devices  by  which,  in 
times  past,  the  people  had  been  made  instruments  for  the  sub- 
version of  their  own  liberties,  and  with  careful  and  wise  fore- 
cast they  attempted  to  provide  the  needful  securities  against  a 
repetition  of  the  cheat  and  ruin. 

But  less  time  than  the  life  of  man  has  passed,  and  already  an 
aristocracy  has  come  in  and  established  itself,  under  the  forms, 
but  actually  in  the  place,  of  their  republic,  from  a  quarter  they 
did  not  dream  of.  We  are  not  dealing  in  phrases  when  we  say 
this.  We  are  stating  what  future  history  will  comment  on  as 
the  great  fact  of  the  age  in  these  United  States.  We  say  dis- 
tinctly, and  with  profound  and  sorrowful  conviction,  that,  under 
the  forms  of  our  federal  republic,  an  aristocracy  has  been  rapidly 
growing  up,  and  vigorously  fortifying  itself.  There  was  one 
element  of  danger  to  which  history  had  not  called  the  attention 
of  the  fathers  of  our  republic,  —  one  germ  of  an  aristocracy 
which  they  did  not  sufficiently  consider,  or,  at  any  rat§,  against 
which,  believing  its  existence  to  be  only  temporary,  they  did  not 
sufficiently  provide.  In  their  Constitution,  they  forbade  an  es- 
tablishment of  religion,  and  the  granting  of  titles  of  nobility. 
These  were  express  and  efficient  precautions  against  such  an 
aristocracy  as  that  of  the  British  House  of  Peers.  But  the  pro- 
tection they  were  intended  to  give  was  too  restricted  for  the 
exigency. 

A  power  may  be  safely  said  to  be  supreme,  and  to  be  entitled 
(if  that  were  of  any  consequence)  to  give  its  name  to  the  gov- 
ernment, when  it  is  able  to  have  every  thing  its  own  way  ;  and 
that,  we  say,  is  the  position  which  the  Slave  Power  is  swiftly  ap» 
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proaching,  and  has  all  but  definitely  attained,  in  this  country. 
And  we  hold,  that,  if  the  three  millions  of  free  voters  set  auy 
value  upon  the  freedom  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  fathers, 
and  the  securities  which  alone  can  keep  it  for  their  posterity, 
they  have  no  time  to  lose  in  emancipating  themselves  from  the 
ambitious  power  which  otherwise  will  presently  have  them  help- 
less at  its  feet.  Emancipating  themselves;  for  the  question 
of  the  day  is  not  whether  slavery  shall  be  abolished  in  the  Slave 
States,  but  whether  slavery  shall  abolish  freedom  in  all  the 
States. 

The  number  of  slaveholders  in  the  United  States  is  not  pre* 
cisely  known.  There  is  scarcely  a  question  belonging  to  the 
census  of  equal  importance.  But  Congress,  that  is,  the  Slave 
Power  in  Congress,  has  never  allowed  it  to  have  a  place  in  the 
census.  The  Roman  Senate  would  never  consent  that  slaves 
should  be  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  dress,  lest  they  should 
know  their  great  number  and  consequent  power.  So  the  slave* 
holders  understand  what  a  blow  to  their  power  it  would  be, 
should  they  permit  their  small  number  to  appear  in  figures. 
The  whole  number  of  slaveholders  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing men,  women,  and  minor  children,  it  is  thought  may  some- 
what exceed  one  hundred  thousand.*  A  hundred  thousand,  for 
the  number  of  slaveholding  voters,  is  unquestionably  a  large 
estimate. 

This  seems  a  small  number  of  persons  to  govern  a  country  in 
which  there  are  three  millions  of  other  persons  who  have  the 
same  right  to  vote  as  the  slaveholder  himself,  and  the  vote  of 
every  one  of  whom  (with  an  exception  only  for  the  peculiar 
basis  of  slave  representation)  has  as  much  weight  as  his  own. 
How  is  it  done  ? 

By  precisely  the  methods  through  which,  from  the  beginning 
of  time,  free  governments  have  been  over  and  over  again  con- 
verted into  despotisms,  whether  of  the  aristocratical  or  monarchi- 
cal type.  The  more  one  has  read  of  political  history,  the  better 
he  understands  how  the  thing  has  been  repeatedly  carried  through 
in  past  time,  and  how  it  will  be  repeatedly  attempted  in  future. 
If  any  one  would  see  a  crowd  of  illustrations  of  it  within  a 
narrow  compass,  let  him  consult  Mr.  Adams's  "  Defence  of  the 
American  Constitutions." 

Does  it  seem  to  any  one  "  impossible  that  a  hundred  thousand 
voters  should  govern  three  millions  "  ?  No  assertion  could  possi- 
bly be  more  unfounded  than  the  assertion  of  such  an  impossibility. 
No  assertion  could  show  greater  ignorance  of  political  tendencies, 
and  of  the  resources  of  ambitious  men  and  classes.  It  is  just 
this  ignorance,  and  just  this  presumption  of  power  and  safety, 
of  which  ambitious  men  and  classes  have,  over  and  over  again, 

*  The  last  "  Annual  Report  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Antislavery  Society  " 
estimates  it  at  one  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand.* 
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availed  themselves  to  accomplish  their  objects.  It  is  true  that 
separate  the  two  classes,  and  the  physical  force  would  be  with 
the  three  millions,  and  not  with  the  one  hundred  thousand. 
But  what  is  that  to  the  purpose  ?  Every  arbitrary  government 
is  a  government  exercised  by  one  or  a  few,  over  many ;  that 
is,  a  government  in  which  the  greater  physical  power  is  con- 
trolled by  the  less.  There  is  not  in  the  world,  there  never  was, 
a  despotism  resting  upon  force  alone.  It  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  Pharaoh,  or  Czar,  or  Council  of  Forty,  the  one  or  the 
few,  when  they  govern  and  grind  the  many,  have  to  do  it,  not 
by  the  strong  hand,  but  by  the  cunning  head.  Influence  and 
contrivance  on  the  part  of  the  governors,  servility  and  selfish- 
'  ness  on  the  part  of  the  smaller  portion  of  the  governed,  and  in- 
difference, stupidity,  and  want  of  mutual  understanding  among 
the  larger  portion,  —  these  are  and  have  been  universally  the 
elements  of  arbitrary  rule.  And  when  one  has  said  that,  one 
has  explained  in  general  terms  how  the  Slave  Power,  an  aristoc- 
racy of  a  hundred  thousand  voters,  governs  the  United  States  of 
America,  just  as  much  as  how  any  other  aristocratic  body  — 
Conscript  Fathers,  States  General,  Council  of  Ten,  or  Polish 
Diet  —  has  borne  rule  anywhere  else. 

The  hundred  thousand  slaveholders,  more  or  less,  are  scat- 
tered through  fifteen  States,  giving  an  average  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  to  each.  They  are  the  property-holders.  Substan- 
tially, they  own  those  States.  They  own  the  land  and  im- 
provements in  them  as  much  as  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  Eng- 
land own  the  land  and  improvements  of  England,  and  a  great 
deal  more. 

Nearly  monopolizing  the  property  of  those  States,  they,  to  a 
great  extent,  monopolize  the  knowledge.  Their  money  enables 
them  to  command  an  education  in  youth,  and,  in  mature  years, 
the  leisure  and  means  for  further  study.  The  Southern  non- 
slaveholding  white  has  not  money  to  buy  an  education,  and  the 
public  does  not  provide  it  for  him.  Partly  from  the  policy  of 
keeping  him  ignorant  for  the  purposes  of  the  slaveholder,  partly 
from  the  essential  difficulties  of  instituting  common  schools  in  a 
country  cut  up  into  large  tracts  for  plantations,  the  common 
school  system  does  not  exist  in  the  Slave  States.  The  non- 
slaveholding  white  grows  up  ignorant,  and  continues  so.  And 
with  ignorance  come  its  natural  companions,  shiftlessness,  pov- 
erty, love  of  low  vices,  want  of  self-respect,  servility.  In  1840, 
according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  more  than  one  free  white 
person  in  nine  in  North  Carolina  was  unable  so  much  as  to  read 
and  write.  In  1838,  Governor  Campbell  of  Virginia  told  his 
legislature  that  of  4,614  men,  applicants  for  marriage  licenses, 
1,047  could  not  write  their  names. 

Give  a  set  of  men  all  the  property  and  knowledge  in  a  com- 
munity, and  they  already. have,  or  soon  will  have,  all  the  power. 
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It  is  impossible  for  a  republic  to  exist  in  fact,  whatever  be  the 
name,  where  there  is  not  a  general  distribution  of  property,  and 
a  general  enjoyment  of  the  means  of  education.  That  happens 
in  the  Slave  States  which  could  not  but  happen  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  slaveholders,  being  the  possessors  of  the 
property  and  the  knowledge,  are  also  the  office-holders.  In 
such  a  division  of  castes  y  that  trust  naturally  falls  to  them ; 
their  advantages,  fortified  still  further  in  each  case  by  the  mu- 
tual aid  which  their  common  interest  in  a  common  object  dic- 
tates, enable  them  to  secure  their  position  ;  and  in  point  of  fact, 
they  divide  among  them  the  public  offices  of  their  respective 
States.  Politically  they,  the  small  slaveholding  class,  represent 
their  respective  States.  Those  States  know  no  other  rulers. 
This  is  the  first  step. 

By  force  of  the  same  reasons,  slaveholders,  with  extremely 
rare  exceptions,  and  those  exceptions  consisting  of  such  as 
have  obtained  their  places  by  the  favor  of  slaveholders,  are 
the  only  persons  who  come  from  the  Slave  States  into  the  Fed- 
eral Congress.  The  representation  in  the  two  Houses  from 
Slave  States  —  fifteen  States  out  of  thirty-one  —  is  always  a 
compact  body,  going  together  for  all  the  claims  and  supposed 
interests  of  the  Slave  Power.  However  divided  into  parties 
upon  other  questions,  on  this  they  always  agree.  The  English 
House  of  Peers  is  not  so  jealous  of  its  prerogatives  as  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  from  fifteen  States  of  this  Union  are  of 
the  prerogatives  of  Slavery.  To  extend  and  perpetuate  Slavery, 
—  for  other  purposes,  no  doubt,  but  eminently  for  the  purpose 
of  constituting  themselves,  by  means  of  it,  the  supreme  power 
in  the  nation,  of  taking  actual  possession  of  the  government, 
and  monopolizing  to  themselves  and  their  partisans  its  adminis- 
tration, its  honor,  and  its  rewards,  —  this  is  the  perpetual  aim  of 
their  pertinacious,  skilful,  unscrupulous,  sleepless  policy. 

With  great  weight  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  still  the 
Senate,  in  which  body  the  Slave  States  have  a  strength  of  their 
own  of  thirty  votes  out  of  sixty-two,  and  by  which  body  (in 
concurrence  with  the  President)  the  most  important  patronage 
of  the  government  is  dispensed,  is  the  stronghold  of  the  Slave 
Power.  Of  course,  as  a  general  thing,  the  men  most  likely  to 
be  thought  of  as  Cabinet  Ministers,  Foreign  Ministers,  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  so  on,  are  the  most  eminent  men  in 
their  respective  vicinities  and  States,  and  the  most  capable  of 
influencing  public  opinion  within  their  spheres.  But  how  can 
men  who  desire  such  places  venture  to  defy  the  displeasure  of 
thirty  voters  out  of  sixty-two  in  the  appointing  body  ?  Rather, 
how  immense  is  the  influence  exerted  from  this  source  to  bring 
the  highest  minds  of  those  who  are  candidates  for  office  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  into  the  traces  of  the  Slave  Power,  and 
make  them  its  instruments  to  bring  into  the  toils  of  that  power 
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all  who  look  to  them  for  direction,  or  whofh  they  can  contrive 
to  work  upon  by  hope  or  fear,  or  argument  or  trick. 

To  the  electoral  colleges  for  the  choice  of  President,  consist- 
ing of  two  hundred  and  ninety  members,  the  Slave  States  send 
a  hundred  and  twenty  voters,  every  one  of  them  a  devotee  of 
the  Slave  Power.  Who  that  wants  to  be  President,  now  or 
hereafter,  can  venture  to  give  displeasure  to  such  a  force  as  this  ; 
or  who  that  wants  an  office  from  the  President  whom  the  Slave 
Power  is  to  have  so  large  a  direct  share  in  making,  will  not  see 
that  prudence  requires  him,  according  to  his  opportunities,  to  do 
its  will  and  get  its  favor?  The  Slave  Power  makes  Presidents. 
Presidents  and  Senators  make  Heads  of  Departments.  Presi- 
dents, Heads  of  Departments,  and  Senators  make  Collectors, 
District  Attorneys,  Land- Agents,  Postmasters,  and  other  salary- 
receivers.  These  make  all  sorts  of  subordinates,  every  one  of 
them  with  a  palm  to  be  touched  from  the  public  chest  "  through 
all  the  classes  of  venality,"  and  every  one  of  them,  from  high  to 
low,  with  a  noisy  voice  for  the  caucus,  and  a  favor  or  a  rod  for 
some  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  town  or  village,  according  as  he 
loudly  cries  up  the  creators  and  creatures  of  the  Slave  Power  as 
patriots  and  sages,  or  is  recusant  enough  to  keep  such  words  to 
something  like  their  old-fashioned  sense. 

Such,  very  imperfectly  described,  is  the  Slave  Power,  —  an 
aristocracy  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  governing  by  its  well- 
played  machiuery  twenty  millions  of  men  who  call  themselves 
republicans ;  — an  authority  by  itself  and  its  instruments  already 
omnipresent  in  this  country,  and,  unless  checked  by  an  early 
and  vigorous  resistance,  destined  to  be  before  long  omnipotent. 


No.  II. 

POSITION  OF  THE  SLAVE  POWER  FIVE  YEARS  AGO. 

Some  of  our  readers  express  surprise  at  our  rating  the  whole 
number  of  slaveholders  in  the  United  States  —  men,  women, 
and  minor  children  —  at  not  much  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand.     We  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  put  it  higher. 

In  1849,  the  New  York  Express  published  a  report  of  a  por- 
tion of  a  speech  then  recently  delivered  by  Mr.  Senator  Under- 
wood at  a  public  meeting  in  Kentucky.  Mr.  Underwood  is 
therein  represented  as  saying,  that,  by  the  recent  census  of  that 
State  (1848),  the  number  of  slaves  appeared  to  be  192,470,  and 
that  of  slaveholders  8,743,  being  an  average  of  twenty-two  slaves 
and  a  fraction  to  each  master.     Now  the  number  of  slaves  in 
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the  United  States,  by  the  census  of  1850,  was  3,177,589 ;  and 
assuming  the  same  proportion  between  slaves  and  masters  for 
the  whole  United  States  as  for  Kentucky  (according  to  the  state- 
ment ascribed  to  Mr.  Underwood),  the  whole  number  of  slave- 
holders in  the  country  would  be  144,343. 

But  Kentucky  is  a  grazing  and  wheat  and  hemp  growing 
State.  It  does  not  raise  rice,  sugar,  or  cotton.  Its  products  are 
not  of  those  kinds  which  employ  large  gangs  of  negroes.  If  in 
Kentucky  there  are  twenty-two  slaves  to  a  slaveholder,  we 
should  say  that  fifty  per  cent,  more,  or  thirty-three  slaves  to  a 
master,  would  be  a  very  small  average  allowance  for  the  whole 
Slave  States  together ;  and  this  would  reduce  the  whole  number 
of  slaveholders,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  below  a  hundred 
thousand. 

We  cannot  answer  for  the  authenticity  of  the  report  of  Mr. 
Underwood's  speech,  or  for  the  correctness  of  the  figures.  But 
all  the  facts  with  which  we  are  acquainted  lead  to  the  opinion 
that  our  estimate  of  the  number  of  slaveholders  is  too  high  rather 
than  too  low. 

A  considerable  number  of  slaves  in  the  aggregate  is  employed 
in  domestic  service,  it  is  true ;  but  even  as  to  them,  where  there 
are  any  in  a  house,  there  are  generally  several,  for  it  takes  six  or 
eight  pf  them  to  do  what  two  or  three  domestics  do  with  us,  and 
commonly  the  family  which  can  afford  to  have  them  at  all  can 
afford  itself  some  indulgence  in  this  particular.  The  business  of 
planting,  involving  an  outlay  in  land,  tools,  machinery,  cattle, 
&c,  would  hardly  be  worth  carrying  on  with  a  force  of  less 
than  thirty  or  forty  hands,  including  children ;  while  on  the 
other  "hand,  we  read  of  Mr.  Hariston,  of  Virginia,  having  3,000 
slaves ;  General  Wade  Hampton,  5,000 ;  Mr.  Duncan,  of  Mis- 
sissippi 2,000 ;  and  Mr.  Pollock,  of  North  Carolina,  1,500.  A 
Louisiana  paper  in  1849,  describing  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  in 
one  parish,  that  of  Ascension,  said  that  Bishop  Polk  had  lost  64 
negroes,  Colonel  Bibb  70,  Mr.  Minor  66,  and  so  on.  We  happen 
to  have  at  hand  a  memorandum  of  two  advertisements,  of  a  de- 
scription which  may  be  found  as  often  as  they  are  looked  for. 
The  Charleston  Mercury  of  December  1,  1849,  advertises  for 
sale  a  plantation  with  131  prime  rice-field  negroes,  of  course  ex- 
clusive of  children.  The  Charleston  Courant  for  January  19, 
1S50,  advertises  three  plantations  with  267  working  hands. 
Now,  if  but  sixty  were  the  average  number  of  slaves  of  all  ages 
to  a  master,  we  should  have  only  about  fifty  thousand  slave- 
holders in  the  country,  —  less  than  half  the  number  at  which 
we  have  estimated  them. 

Yet  this  number  of  men,  women,  and  miuors  —  three  quar- 
ters, perhaps,  as  large  as  the  population  of  the  city  of  Boston  — 
is  what  Mr.  Calhoun  was  used  to  call  the  South,  and  what  North- 
ern people,  with  tongues  more  busy  than  their  brains,  call  so 
2 
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after  him.  And  so  they  make  it  out,  to  all  who  keep  their  eyes 
shut,  that  the  unwillingness  of  twenty  millions  of  free  people  to 
be  governed,  and  misgoverned,  by  one  hundred  thousand,  is  a 
sectional  jealousy  of  North  against  South. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  national  existence,  the  cloud  that  has 
since  overspread  our  sky  with  blackness  was  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand.  Between  six  and  seven  hundred  thousand  slaves 
was  the  whole  number  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  census 
of  1790,  the  first  year  after  the  government  went  into  operation. 
Nearly  half  of  those  were  held  in  Virgin ia,  in  which  State,  as 
well  as  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina,  the  statesmen 
and  the  people  were  looking  to  speedy  emancipation.  South 
Carolina  had  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand,  and  Georgia 
twenty-nine  thousand ;  and  in  these  two  States  alone  it  was  that 
there  appeared  a  desire  to  maintain  the  odious  condition  of 
things. 

The  prevailing  state  of  opinion  at  an  earlier  period  was  made 
manifest  by  the  action  on  the  Jeffersonian  Ordinance.  On  the 
very  day  of  the  cession  by  Virginia  of  her  Northwestern  Te*- 
ritory  to  the  confederacy,  vis.  March  1st,  1764,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
a  delegate  from  that  State,  reported  to  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation  a  plan  for  the  government  of  all  "  the  territory 
ceded,  or  to  be  ceded,  by  the  individual  States  to  the  United 
States."  It  provided  that  it  should  be,  from  time  to  time, 
"  formed  into  distinct  States,"  and  that  "  after  the  year  1800  of 
the  Christian  era  there  should  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  any  of  the  said  States,  otherwise  than  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed to  have  been  personally  guilty."  Had  this  plan  been 
adopted,  it  would  have  stopped  the  extension  of  Slavery  on  the 
ridge  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  It  failed  by  one  of  those 
singular  accidents  which  sometimes  give  a  direction  to  events 
for  generations  and  centuries.  Of  the  twenty-three  delegates 
present  and  voting,  sixteen  were  in  favor  of  the  Proviso,  and 
seven  against  it.  But  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  the 
vote  was  taken  by  States ;  a  majority  of  the  thirteen  States  was 
necessary  to  carry  a  measure ;  and  no  State  could  vote  unless 
represented  by  two  delegates.  Six  States  voted  for  the  Proviso ; 
three  against  it.  One  vote  more  was  wanted  to  canry  it.  Dela- 
ware and  Georgia  were  not  represented.  The  two  delegates 
from  North  Carolina  neutralized  each  other's  vote.  New  Jersey 
had  but  one  delegate  present.  He  voted  for  the  plan,  but  hi 
colleague,  who  would  have  voted  with  him  and  carried  it,  was 
called  away  from  Congress  a  day  or  two  before,  ami  was  detained 
a  day  or  two  after,  the  decision  of  the  question.  And  so  that 
most  salutary  measure  failed.  It  was  revived  by  Mr  Dane  of 
Massachusetts  in  1787,  and  carried,  but  then  in  a  more  limited 
form,  being  made  to  apply  only  to  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio. 
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The  introduction  of  the  culture  of  cotton  put  a  new  face  upon 
Slavery.  In  1789,  only  a  million  of  pounds  was  raised  in  the 
United  States,  —  in  1801  there  were  nearly  fifty  millions;  and 
since  then  the  amount  produced  has  gone  on  to  the  present 
enormous  quantity  of  between  two  and  three  millions  of  bales. 
Slavery  appeared  differently  from  what  it  had  done  in  the  eyes 
of  the  cotton-planters  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  when  that 
article  sold  for  forty  cents  a  pound,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  who  raised  the  salable 
laborer,  worth  a  thousand  dollars  when  cotton  was  high.  A  new 
interest  was  established,  binding  together  for  joint  action  the 
men  of  condition  throughout  the  whole  Southern  country.  And 
a  new  element  of  immense  power  was  introduced  into  the  sphere 
of  American  politics. 

Fortune,  which  is  apt  to  favor  the  brave,  on  this  occasion 
favored  well  the  bold  and  skilful  enterprise  of  ambition.  The 
settlement  of  the  country  belonging  to  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina beyond  the  Alleghanies  called  for  a  right  to  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea.  The  necessities  of  the  French 
treasury  were  such  that  Louisiana  was  to  be  had  for  money. 
Mr.  Jefferson  bought  it  for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  nearly  one 
half  of  its  population  consisting  of  slaves.  In  1810-11,  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  Congress  "  to  enable  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Orleans  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  and 
for  the  admission  of  sucb*  State  into  the  Union."  It  was  one  of 
those  bold  strokes  whose  audacity  is  oftentimes  an  omen  of  sue* 
cess.  There  was  no  pretence  of  proof  that  the  sages  who  framed 
the  Constitution,  or  the  people  who  ratified  it,  had  ever  intended 
to  give  the  power  of  introducing  foreign  countries  into  the  part- 
nership of  the  States  by  act  of  Congress.  Mr.  Jefferson  himself 
avowed  that  there  was  no  power  in  the  Constitution  to  carry  out 
his  favorite  measure,  and  desired  that  such  a  power  might  be 
obtained  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  that  instrument.*  But  the  Southern  statesmen  were 
domineering ;  the  Northern  were  easy ;  party  spirit  ran  high ; 
the  administration  was  in  the  Slavery  interest ;  and  two  more 
representatives  of  the  Slave  Power  took  their  places  in  the 
United  States  Senate  for  a  country  lately  a  province  of  Spain 
and  France. 

The  wedge  was  well  entered,  and  in  due  time  came  the  sturdy 
blows  of  the  beetle  to  drive  it  further  in.  In  1820,  the  govern- 
ment had  been  in  operation  thirty-one  years,  and  only  for  one 

•  "  When  I  consider  that  the  limits  of  the  United  States  are  precisely  fiied  by  the 
treaty  of  1783,  and  that  the  Confutation  expressly  declares  itself  to  be  made  for  the 
United  States,  I  cannot  help  believing  the  intention  was  not  to  permit  Congress  to 
admit  into  the  Union  new  Btates  which  should  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  for 
which,  and  under  whose  authority  alone,  they  were  then  acting.  I  do  not  believe  it 
was  meant  that  they  might  receive  England,  Ireland,  Holland,  Ac.,  into  it."  —  Let- 
UrtoW.C.  Nicholas,  of  Sept.  7tk,  1803. 
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tenn  of  four  years  had  the  executive  administration  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  citizen  who  was  not  a  slaveholder.  The  lust  of  do- 
minion had  naturally  strengthened  with  its  long  possession.  It 
was  proposed  to  reinforce  the  Slave  Power  with  another  State 
formed  out  of  the  French  purchase  west  of  the  Mississippi  The 
measure  was  resisted,  but  by  the  help  of  one  of  Mr.  Clay's  fatal 
compromises  was  carried  through.  Slavery  was  intrenched  anew 
in  the  West,  up  to  the  latitude  of  forty  degrees  and  a  half,  and 
two  more  Slave  Power  Senators  took  their  teats.  New  England 
votes  in  Congress  —  three  Massachusetts  votes' —  helped  to  do 
this  lamentable  business.  It  was  in  the  debate  on  this  measure 
that  John  Randolph  said :  "  We  do  not  govern  them  [the  people 
of  the  Free  States]  by  our  black  slaves,  but  by  their  own  white 
slaves.  We  know  what  we  are  doing.  We  have  conquered 
you  once,  and  we  can,  and  we  will,  conquer  you  again.  Ay, 
Sir,  we  will  drive  you  to  the  wall,  and  when  we  have  you  there 
once  more,  we  mean  to  keep  you  there,  and  nail  you  down,  like 
base  money."  And  John  Randolph  spoke  the  truth.  He  knew 
what  were  the  resources  of  the  Slave  Power  to  deal  with  base 
Northern  men,  and  he  knew  what  base  Northern  men  there  were 
for  it  to  work  upon. 

In  the  year  that  Missouri  became  one  of  the  United  States, 
Mexico  established  her  independence  of  Spain.  Three  years 
after,  she  decreed  a  prospective  manumission  of  slaves.  Five 
years  after  this,  followed  a  decree  of  immediate  emancipation, 
which  was  ratified  for  itself  by  the  province  of  Texas. 

The  scheme  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States 
dates  directly  from  this  measure.  Texas  was  wanted  to  give 
greater  security  to  the  slave  interest,  and  open  a  new  market  for 
men.  General  Jackson  offered  to  purchase  it  of  Mexico,  and  the 
proposal  was  ineffectually  repeated  at  different  times  through  six 
years.  Meantime  measures  were  in  progress  to  get  up  an  insur- 
rection, and  men  and  munitions  of  war  were  sent  from  the  South- 
western States.  In  December,  1835,  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence was  published  by  about  ninety  persons,  not  pretending  to 
act  in  a  representative  capacity,  and  all  of  them  but  two  believed 
to  be  Americans.  The  President  of  Mexico  marched  to  put 
down  the  revolt,  and  was  defeated  at  San  Jacinto  in  April,  1836, 
by  a  body  of  eight  hundred  men,  fifteen  sixteenths  of  whom 
were  freebooters,  fresh  from  this  country.* 

Texas,  under  its  new  government,  applied  to  President  Van 
Buren  in  1837  for  annexation  to  the  United  States.  She  got  no 
encouragement  from  him,  and  the  project  slept  until  the  next 
Presidential  term,  when  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  government,  and  Abel  P.  Upshur,  of  Virginia,  Secretary 
of  State.     Mr.  Upshur  reopened  the  negotiation,  representing 

*  See  North  American  Review,  Vol.  XLIIl.p.254,  in  an  article  written  by  the  late 
Judge  Ballard,  of  New  Orleans. 
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that  "  the  establishment,  in  the  very  midst  of  our  slaveholding 
States,  of  an  independent  government  forbidding  the  existence 
of  Slavery,  and  by  a  people  born,  for  the  most  part,  among  ns, 
reared  in  our  habits,  and  speaking  our  language,  could  not  fail 
to  produce  the  most  unhappy  effects  upon  both  parties."  He 
effected  a  treaty  of  annexation ;  but  the  public  mind  was  not 
yet  prepared  for  so  enormous  a  measure,  and  the  Senate  rejected 
it  on  the  8th  of  June,  1844 

The  Slave  Power  was  not  to  be  so  put  off.  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  for  nominating  a  President,  which  met  a  week 
before  the  action  of  the  Senate,  a  majority  of  the  delegates  would 
have  been  for  Mr.  Van  Buren.  But  the  Southern  members  in- 
sisted on  the  adoption  of  the  two-thirds  rule,  and  by  so  doing 
made  Mr.  Polk  the  candidate.  They  at  the  same  time  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  a  resolution  approving  of  what  they  called 
"  the  reannexation  of  Texas."  Mr.  Clay,  the  Whig  candidate, 
who  had  manfully  opposed  the  measure,  became  alarmed,  as  the 
election  drew  near,  and  gave  in  a  qualified  adhesion  to  it,  in  a 
letter  to  Alabama,  just  before  the  voting  in  that  State.  His 
trimming  course  enfeebled  his  party  in  Western  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Polk,  obtaining  the  vote  of  that  State,  was  elected.  When 
Congress  came  together  in  December,  Mr.  Tyler,  in  his  message, 
represented  this  as  the  people's  decree  in  favor  of  Texas  annexa- 
tion. Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution,  giving  its  consent  that 
"  the  Republic  of  Texas  may  be  erected  into  a  new  State,"  and 
the  invitation  was  forthwith  communicated  to  that  government. 

The  Twenty-ninth  Congress  met,  December  1st,  1845.  De- 
cember 10th,  immediately  on  the  appointment  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House,  the  question  on  the  admission  of  Texas  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Territories.  The  next  day, 
that  committee  reported  a  resolution  for  her  admission,  which 
was  made  the  special  order  of  the  day  for  the  fifth  day  after. 
When  that  time  came,  the  Previous  Question,  cutting  off  de- 
bate, was  immediately  called  for  and  sustained ;  the  measure 
was  carried;  and  on  the  22d  of  December  (the  anniversary  of 
the  landing  at  Plymouth,  of  all  the  days  in  the  year!)  the  Sen- 
ate concurred.  And  so  ended  the  year  1845,  with  the  reinforce- 
ment of  the  Slave  Power  by  the  annexation  of  a  foreign  slave 
country  with  two  more  Senators  (making  the  Senators  repre- 
senting the  Slavery  interest  to  be  thirty  in  number,  or  one  half 
of  the  whole  body),  and  the  creation  in  posse,  according  to  Mr. 
Webster's  7th  of  March  speech,  of  four  other  Slave  States  still 
to  come,  with  their  eight  Slave-Power  Senators. 

Mr.  Polk  was  now  in  the  executive  chair.  The  Slave  States, 
with  not  more,  at  a  large  calculation,  than  one  slaveholding  vote 
for  every  thirty  votes  of  non-slaveholders,  North  and  South,  had 
given  a  President  to  the  country  at  eleven  elections  out  of  fif- 
teen, and  by  the  early  death  of  General  Harrison  had  actually 
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held  the  Presidency  four  fifths  of  die  time  since  the  government 
was  founded.  The  elections  of  Presidents  Tan  Boren  and  Har- 
rison were  only  apparent  exceptions  to  the  almost  constant  sway 
of  the  Slave  Power,  for  both  gave  it  pledges  beforehand  of  con- 
currence in  its  policy.  The  former  wrote  a  letter  for  publica- 
tion, in  which  he  said  that,  if  elected,  he  "  most  go  into  the 
Presidential  chair  the  inflexible  and  uncompromising  opponent 
of  any  attempt  oir  the  part  of  Congress  to  abolish  Slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  against  the  wishes  of  the  slaveholding 
States."  The  latter  was  certified,  in  the  address  of  his  friends 
to  the  electors  of  Virginia,  to  be  "  sound  to  the  core  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Slavery." 

Meanwhile,  the  distribution  of  other  high  offices  had  been  as 
follows :  — 

From  Fpm  Stat*.  From  SUre  State*. 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Coert*                            .    H  17 

Attorney-General*. j>  J4 

President!  of  the  Senate,  pro  tern ,      ...    16  61 

Speaker*  of  the  Hoots, U  SI 

Foreign  Ministers, 54  80 

If  a  hundred  thousand  merchants,  or  lawyers,  or  bricklayers, 
or  men  of  any  other  position  bat  slaveholding  planters,  had 
held  this  large  proportion  of  office  and  power  in  the  government 
of  the  country,  we  should  probably  think  it  something  approach- 
ing a  monopoly. 


No.  in. 

THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


Down  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  by 
Congress,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1845,  authorizing  Texas  to 
form  a  constitution,  with  a  view  to  admission  into  the  Union, 
there  had  been  a  steady  opposition  to  the  measure  in  the  Free 
States.  Several  of  them  expressed  their  hostility  to  it  in  em- 
phatic resolutions  of  their  legislatures.  Their  tone  generally 
was  that  of  the  legislatures  of  Ohio  and  Massachusetts,  the 
former  of  which  unanimously  resolved,  "  that  Congress  has  no 
power  conferred  on  it  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  consent  to  such  annexation ;  and  that  the  people  of  Ohio 
cannot  be  bound  by  any  such  covenant,  league,  or  arrangement, 
made  between  Congress -and  any  foreign  state  or  nation."  And 
the  latter  expressed  itself  as  follows,  also  by  a  unanimous  vote  : 
"  We  do,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  earnestly 
and  solemnly  protest  against  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  this 
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Union,  and  declare  that  no  act  done,  or  compact  made,  for  such 
purpose,  by  tbe  government  of  the  United  States,  will  be  bind- 
ing on  the  States  or  the  people."  * 

During  the  interval  between  the  dissolution  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Congress,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Twenty-ninth,  while 
the  question  of  annexation  was  still  unsettled,  opposition  to  it 
was  suddenly  abandoned  by  the  leading  Whig  politicians  of  the 
North.  Under  what  particular  appliances  this  was  brought  to 
pass,  time  has  not  yet  revealed,  nor  does  it  appear  to  deserve 
any  particular  inquiry  ;  for  the  change  of  position  on  the  part  of 
those  who  act  directly  on  the  Northern  mind  was  nothing  dif- 
ferent on  this  occasion  from  what  it  has  always  been  of  late 
years,  when  the  Southern  statesmen  have  had  a  sufficient  mo- 
tive to  ply  all  their  arts.  The  use  of  one  method  of  influence, 
however,  was  not  at  all  disguised.  A  system  of  high  protective 
duties  has  long  been  regarded  by  not  a  few  Northern  Whigs  as 
the  one  object  to  be  secured  by  political  action.  To  this  class 
of  politicians,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker  of  Mississippi  (afterwards 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  addressed  himself,  when,  in  his 
famous  letter  on  annexation,  he  said,  "  Let  it  be  known,  and 
proclaimed  as  a  certain  truth,  and  as  a  result  which  can  never 
hereafter  be  changed  or  recalled,  that  upon  the  refusal  of  re- 
annexation,  now,  and  in  all  time  to  come,  the  Tariff,  as  a 

PRACTICAL  MEASURE,  FALLS  WHOLLY  AND   FOR   EVER,  and  W6  shall 

thereafter  be  compelled  to  resort  to  direct  taxes  to  support  the 
government."  f  What  influence  this  consideration  had  over  in- 
dividual minds,  no  one  can  undertake  to  say ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  gentlemen  largely  interested  in  the  cotton  manufacture  were 
leaders  in  the  retreat  which  followed.  The  result  did  not  turn 
out  as  Mr.  Walker  had  led  credulous  persons  to  expect.  The 
majority  which  repealed  the  high  tariff  act  of  1842  was  created 
by  the  two  new  Senatorial  votes  from  Texas. 

Immediately  after  tbe  return  of  the  members  from  Washing- 
ton in  Marqh,  1845,  consultations  appear  to  have  been  held,  re- 

*  "  A  Solemn  Appeal  to  the  People  of  tbe  Free  States  "  was  published  in  1843,  by 
twenty  members  of  Congress.  Among  tbe  signers  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  and 
George  N.  Briggs,  since  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Those  gentlemen  said  :  "  We 
hold  that  tbe  objects  of  this  new  acquisition  are  the  perpetuation  of  slavery,  and 
the  continued  ascendency  of  the  Slave  Power That  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional power  delegated  to  any  department  of  government  to  authorize  it ;  that  no 
act  of  Congress,  or  treaty  of  annexation,  can  impose  tbe  least  obligation  upon  the 
several  States  of  this  Union  to  submit  to  such  an  unwarrantable  act We  hes- 
itate not  to  say,  that  annexation,  effected  by  any  act  or  proceeding  of  the  federal 
■government,  or  any  of  its  departments,  would  be  identical  with  dissolution.  It 
would  be  a  violation  of  our  national  compact,  its  object  and  designs,  and  the  great 
elementary  principles  which  entered  into  its  formation,  of  a  character  so  deep  and 
fundamental,  and  would  be  an  attempt  to  eternize  an  institution  and  a  power  so  un- 
just in  themselves,  so  injurious  to  the  interests  and  abhorrent  to  the  reelings  of  the 
people  of  the  Free  States,  as,  in  our  opinion,  not  only  inevitably  to  result  in  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  but  fully  to  justify  it ;  and  we  not  only  assert  that  the  people 
of  the  Free  States  '  ought  not  to  submit  to  it,'  but  we  say,  with  confidence,  that  they 
would  not  submit  to  it ! " 

t  The  italics  and  capitals  are  Mr.  Walker's  own. 
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suiting  in  an  arrangement  for  Massachusetts  to  take  the  back 
track.  At  the  public  dinner  in  Boston  on  the  4th  of  July,  Mr. 
Winthrop,  then  Representative  from  that  city  in  Congress, 
amazed  those  of  his  old  friends  who  were  not  in  the  secret,  by 
a  speech  and  toast  universally  interpreted  as  indicating  that  op- 
position to  the  increase  of  the  Slave  Power  by  the  annexation 
of  Texas  was  to  be  abandoned. 

Alarm  was  presently  converted  into  certainty.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  an  effort  was  made  in  Massachusetts  to  collect 
subscriptions  to  a  remonstrance  addressed  to  Congress  against 
the  admission  of  Texas  as  a  Slave  State.  Subscriptions  were 
easily  obtained  in  the  Commonwealth  to  the  number1  of  sixty 
thousand,  or  thereabouts ;  but  the  Whig  leaders  in  Boston  ex- 
cused themselves  from  taking  any  part  in  the  movement.  The 
secret  influence  that  had  been  set  in  motion  was  felt  in  the  next 
General  Court.  Mr.  Wilson  introduced  the  following  resolve  in 
the  House,  viz. :  —  "  That  Massachusetts  distinctly  and  solemnly 
announces  to  the  country  her  uncompromising  opposition  to  the 
further  extension  of  American  Slavery  ;  that  she  hereby  deliber- 
ately declares  her  earnest  and  unalterable  purpose  to  use  every 
lawful  and  constitutional  measure  for  its  overthrow  and  entire 
extinction  ;  and  she  hereby  pledges  her  cordial  cooperation  to 
the  friends  of  civil  liberty  throughout  the  Union,  in  every  just 
and  practical  measure  that  shall  tend  to  free  our  country  from  the 
dominion,  curse,  and  shame  of  Slavery,  and  make  her  great  and 
glorious  among  the  nations."  It  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  147  to 
62.  But  a  committee  of  the  other  branch  reported  that  "  the 
resistance  of  Massachusetts  had  already  been  sufficiently  pro- 
tracted," and  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  20  to  16,  determined  that 
so  it  was. 

The  extraordinarily  sudden  and  easy  acquiescence  at  the  North 
in  the  measure  of  Texas  annexation  emboldened  the  ever  watch- 
ful and  prompt  power  that  rules  us  to  undertake  forthwith  an- 
other and  yet  larger  enterprise.  The  back  was  found  to  be  broad 
enough  for  the  immediate  imposition  of  a  yet  heavier  burden. 
"  The  halls  of  the  Montezumas  "  loomed  up  high  in  the  distance. 
Lest  Mexico  should  prove  not  to  have  been  provoked  enough  by 
the  spoliation  of  her  territory,  Mr.  Slidell  was  instructed  to  pick 
a  diplomatic  quarrel  with  her ;  and  the  business  was  placed  in 
willing  hands.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  General  Tay- 
lor was  prompted  by  a  series  of  innuendoes  in  despatches  from 
Washington  to  enter  her  territory ;  and  when  the  wary  old  sol- 
dier refused  to  go  into  any  such  trap,  he  was  at  length  peremp- 
torily instructed  to  advance  his  force  to  a  position  on  or  near  the 
Rio  Grande.  • 

The  well-known  western  line  of  the  Mexican  province  of 
Texas  was  the  River  Nueces.  Mr.  Benton,  as  diligent  a  promoter 
as  any  of  the  measure  of  annexation,  always  denounced  in  the 
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most  vehement  terms  the  extension  of  the  boundary  an  inch  be- 
yond that  river,  as  "  an  act  of  unparalleled  outrage  on  Mexico." 
And  the  Nueces  boundary  was  the  only  one  claimed  by  Mr. 
Polk  himself,  at  the  time  when  he  came  into  power. 

The  order  to  advance  was  despatched  from  Washington  on 
the  13th  of  January,  about  as  soon  as  there  had  been  time  to 
become  satisfied  of  the  low  beating  of  the  Northern  pulse. 
General  Taylor  took  post  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
opposite  to  the  city  of  Matamoras.  This,  by  all  known  inter- 
pretations, was  an  act  of  war.  The  long-suffering  patience  of 
Mexico  was  exhausted ;  her  weak  resentment  was  aroused  past 
control ;  and  when  she  attempted  to  repel  the  invasion,  she  gave 
our  hypocritical  administration  the  pretence  that  it  wanted  for 
declaring  the  war,  which  it  had  wickedly  begun  by  a  usurpation 
of  the  powers  of  Congress,  to  be  the  act  of  its  feeble  victim. 

Brilliant  days  these  for  the  Slave  Power!  The  prospect  of 
immediate  extension  of  its  dominion  was  now  indefinite  and 
vast ;  for,  fighting  once  fairly  begun,  the  warlike  spirit  of  the 
country  gave  assurance  that  it  would  not  stop  till  there  were 
triumphs  and  conquests ;  and  the  prize  of  victory  could  be  no 
other  than  plenty  of  Southern  lands.  The  way  seemed  clear  for 
striking  a  great  stroke,  directly  against  Mexico,  —  less  directly, 
but  more  to  the  purpose,  against  Freedom,  and  for  the  Slave 
Power,  at  home. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  the  President  sent  a  message  to  the  two 
houses  of  Congress,  informing  them  that  "  war  exists,  and,  not- 
withstanding all  our  efforts  to  avoid  it,  exists  by  the  act  of  Mex- 
ico herself,"  and  invoking  "  the  prompt  action  of  Congress  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  the  war,  and  to  place  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  executive  the  means  of  prosecuting  the  war  with 
vigor."  On  the  same  day,  a  bill  passed  the  House  (concurred 
in,  the  next  day,  by  the  Senate),  placing  at  the  President's  dis- 
posal ten  millions  of  dollars  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  authoriz- 
ing him  to  call  out  fifty  thousand  volunteers  in  addition  to  the 
army  and  navy.  Preparations  on  such  an  immense  scale  of 
course  contemplated  nothing  short  of  extensive  conquests.  Only 
fourteen  members  of  the  House  voted  against  the  bill.  Of  the 
Massachusetts  Representatives,  Mr.  Abbott  and  Mr.  Winthrop 
voted  for  it. 

The  war  went  on  with  a  success  equal  to  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  its  projectors.  Mexico  was  assailed  by  sea  and  land, 
and  one  portion  of  her  territory  after  another  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  invaders.  In  four  months,  Northern  Mexico,  from  Tam- 
pico  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  San  Diego  on  the  Pacific,  was 
overrun.  Vera  Cruz,  and  then  the  city  of  Mexico,  fell  in  little 
more  than  a  year.  Her  armies  routed,  her  treasury  empty,  her 
wretched  people  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  suffering,  our  poor 
sister  republic  gave  us  up  as  much  land  as  we  cared  to  insist 
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upon  till  we  should  gel  ready  for  another  foray,  and  made  peace. 
We  came  out  of  the  contest  with  an  acquisition  of  about  850,000 
square  miles  of  territory,  — a  country  four  times  as  large  as 
Prance,  and  five  times  as  large  as  Spain.  The  Slave  Power 
had  had  its  way,  so  far,  at  an  expense  of  some  twenty-five  thou- 
sand lives  on  each  side.*  The  cost  in  money  to  each  party  has 
been  moderately  estimated  at  $  200,000,000.  f  The  share  of 
this  money  which  Massachusetts  will  have  to  pay  may  be  stated 
at  one  sixteenth  part,  or  $  12,500,000.  When,  in  1842,  the  gov- 
ernment passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Whigs  in  Massachusetts, 
one  weighty  consideration  which  produced  the  change  was,  that 
they  had  created  a  necessity  for  a  tax  of  $  75,000  for  one  year. 
But  an  annual  tax  of  $  75,000  for  two  hundred  years  would  not 
defray,  principal  and  interest,  the  charge  which  the  Slave  Power 
made  to  Massachusetts  for  its  investment  in  the  Mexican  war. 

But,  while  things  were  going  on  so  smoothly,  the  jubilant  tri- 
umph of  the  Slave  Power  was  cheeked  by  an  unexpected  contre- 
ton$.  On  the  8th  of  August,  Mr.  McKay  of  North  Carolina, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  having  reported 
a  bill  granting  to  the  President  the  sum  of  $2,000,000,  "for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  any  extraordinary  .expenses  which  may  be 
incurred  in  the  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign nations,  Mr.  Wilmot,  a  Democratic  member  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, moved  the  following  amendment,  since  known  as  the 
"  Wilmot  Proviso,"  viz. :  — 

M  Provided^  That  m  an  express  ana*  fendamental  condition  to  the  acquisition  of 
any  territory  from  the  repabiio  of  Mexico  by  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  any 
treaty  which  may  be  negotiated  between  them,  and  to  the  use  by  the  Executive  of 
the  moneys  herein  appropriated,  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever 
•list  in  any  part  of  said  territory,  except  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  be  dory 
convicted. ' 

The  Proviso  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  83  to  64,  all  bat 
nine  of  the  Free  State  Representatives  sustaining  it.  The  Sen- 
ate was  now  in  a  peculiar  state,  on  account  of  the  dissatisfaction 
of  Mr.  Cass  and  his  particular  friends  with  the  course  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  respect  to  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  relative 
to  the  Oregon  Territory ;  and  there  is  abundant  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  Proviso  would  have  been  carried  through  that 
body  also,  but  for  one  of  the  most  singular  and  deplorable  pro- 
ceedings in  our  legislative  history.:):  The  bill  in  which  the  Pro- 
viso had  been  inserted  in  the  House  came  up  for  action  in  the 
Senate  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  adjournment  of  that  body.    A 

•  Livermore's  «  War  with  Mexico/'  p.  114. 

t  Ibid,  p  95.  Mr.  Webster,  in  a  speech  at  an  early  period  of  the  war,  amid  thai  it 
was  costing  half  a  million  of  dollars  a  day.  Bat  this  must  pass  fbr  one  of  that  gen- 
tleman's occasional  exuberances. 

t  The  Democratic  Mr.  Brinkerhofi;  of  Ohio,  in  his  published  letter  of  Sept  16th, 
1846,  said  that  there  was  "  a  well-ascertained  unanimous  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  Democratic  Senators  from  the  Free  States  to  stand  by  the  Proviso,  and  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland  would  hatha  voted  with  tbem." 
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motion  was  made  by  a  Senator  from  Alabama,  to  amend  by 
striking  out  the  Proviso,  and  Mr.  Davis  of  Massachusetts  took 
the  floor,  and  spoke  against  time  till  the  hour  for  adjournment 
arrived,  thus  preventing  the  question  from  being  taken.  It 
would  be  a  great  relief  to  Mr.  Davis's  reputation,  if  this  could 
be  shown  to  be  no  more  than  a  miserable  blunder.  But  it 
seems  impossible  to  put  that  construction  upon  it.  The  better 
opinion  has  been,  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  consultation  between 
Mr.  Davis  and  some  of  his  Southern  Whig  friends.  He  served 
the  Slave  Power  excellently  well  that  day,  and  it  should  have 
him  in  grateful  remembrance. 


No.  IV. 


ADVANCE  AND  RESISTANCE. 

We  have  seen  that  30  votes  out  of  62  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  90  votes  out  of  230  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  120  out  of  290  in  the  Electoral  Colleges,  directly 
represent  the  Slave  Power,  which  power  in  its  elementary  con- 
dition resides  in  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  voting  citizens 
out  of  the  more  than  three  millions  of  voters  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  seen  how  this  power,  holding  the  property  and  educa- 
tion of  fifteen  States,  represents  those  States  in  the  national 
councils ;  and  how,  by  means  of  controlling  the  patronage,  it 
dictates  the  policy  of  the  country.  And  we  have  recalled  at- 
tention to  some  facts  connected  with  the  extremely  bold  and 
dexterous  blow  which  it  struck  for  its  perpetuity  and  enlarge- 
ment in  the  partition  of  Mexico,  first,  by  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  then  by  the  magnificent  extortions  of  the  war  which 
followed. 

That  the  war  must  result  ^acquisition  of  territory  was  obvi- 
ous, from  its  commencement  Mr.  President  Polk  —  the  treaty- 
making  power,  without  whom  no  peace  was  to  be  had  —  said 
that  what  he  wanted  was  "  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security 
for  the  future."  "  Security  for  the  future  "  any  one  might  in- 
terpret as  might  please  him.  It  was  a  phrase  not  ill-conceived 
to  favor  the  idea  that  Mexieo  was  a  powerful  and  arrogant  bully, 
that  had  cruelly  assailed  her  peaceable  and  unoffending  neigh- 
bor. But  "  indemnity  for  the  past  "  could  signify  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  broad  lands,  for  Mexico  had  no  money. 

The  material  question  of  the  time,  therefore,  was  that  which 
Was  brought  to  view  in  Mr.  Wilmot's  Proviso,  viz.  whether 
slavery  was  to  be  allowed  to  establish  itself  in  the  territory  that 
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might  be  conquered  or  ceded.  And  this  did  seem  to  be  a  ques- 
tion impossible  to  be  settled  except  in  one  way,  if  considerations 
of  right,  of  enlightened  policy,  or  of  national  honor,  should  have 
any  weight.  It  was  not  even  the  Missouri  question  over  again, 
sadly  as  Freedom  had  been  cheated  then.  Far,  far  from  it. 
Missouri  was  part  of  Louisiana,  in  which  territory  slavery  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  the  purchase  ;  and  herein  was  a  sort  of  pre- 
tence for  the  claim  of  the  Slave  Power  to  strengthen  itself  with 
votes  from  Missouri  in  Congress.  But  every  foot  of  territory 
held  by  Mexico  was  free  soil.  Her  half-civilized  people  (often 
so  called)  had  put  their  boastful  neighbors  to  the  blush,  by 
sweeping  the  odious  institution  from  their  borders.  And  it  did 
seem  too  bad  to  be  feared,  that  men  or  communities,  with  any 
character  to  keep  or  lose,  would  entertain  the  thought  of  estab- 
lishing it  anew.  Believe  every  thing  that  has  been  as  confi- 
dently as  erroneously  said,  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of 
slavery  where  it  exists,  in  Carolina  or  in  Mississippi,  this  is  all 
nothing  to  the  purpose  as  to  country  to  be  acquired  from  Mex- 
ico; for  in  Mexico  there  is  no  slavery.  You  cannot  have  it 
there,  except  by  introducing  it.  The  question  as  to  Mexico 
is,  whether  the  happy  progress  of  things  shall  be  arrested  and 
rolled  back,  to  afflict  her  with  what  has  been  everywhere  the 
shame  of  the  white  man,  and  the  curse  of  both  white  and  black ; 
and  whether  the  model  republic  of  the  nineteenth  century  shall 
carry  on  a  bloody  war  for  an  end  so  horrible. 

The  expression  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  8th 
of  August,  1846,  of  the  only  view  which,  it  might  seem,  could 
with  any  decency  be  taken  of  the  subject,  was  received  with 
great  satisfaction  by  the  friends  of  Freedom  throughout  the 
country ;  especially  as  an  indication  that  the  Northern  Demo- 
cratic party,  regarded  as  having  been  hitherto  particularly  under 
the  control  of  Southern  politicians,  was  taking  upright  and  patri- 
otic ground  upon  the  great  question  of  the  time.  The  hitherto 
triumphant  Slave  Power  saw  its  rich  prize  in  danger  of  being 
snatched  from  its  grasp.  Nay,  worse,  should  conquered  provinces 
come  in  free,  its  great  scheme  would  only  end  in  strengthening 
the  interest  of  freedom,  which  it  had  been  intended  to  break 
down.  Here  was  an  occasion  for  all  the  dexterity  and  energy 
which  the  adroit  and  resolute  governing  power  could  command. 
Every  art  which  past  experience  had  shown  to  be  effectual  need- 
ed to  be  put  in  requisition.  The  contest  was  long.  The  merits 
of  the  case  were  all  on  one  side  ;  but  the  heartiness  and  vigor 
were  always  all  on  the  other.  Repeatedly  it  seemed  as  if,  at 
last,  the  right  was  going  to  prevail ;  and  never  was  the  prospect 
fairer  than  just  before  the  utter  disappointment.  So  doubtful  at 
times,  under  the  new  turn  things  had  taken,  had  appeared  the 
result  as  to  the  condition  of  conquered  territory,  that  some  of 
the  Southern  statesmen  actually  proposed,  and  that  apparently 
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in  good  faith,  to  prevent  any  acquisition  of  territory  whatever. 
But  they  took  heart  again,  and  the  business  went  on. 

Early  in  the  second  session  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Congress, 
viz.  on  the  4th  of  January,  1847,  Mr.  Preston  King,  a  Demo- 
cratic member  from  New  York,  asked  leave  to  introduce  a  bill 
containing  the  provision  already  known  throughout  the  country 
as  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso."  The  House  was  thin,  and  leave  was 
refused  by  a  vote  of  89  to  86.  On  the  15th  of  February,  the 
motion  was  renewed  by  Mr.  Hamlin,  a  Democratic  representa- 
tive from  Maine,  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  bill  "  ap- 
propriating three  millions  of  dollars  to  enable  the  President  to 
enter  upon  negotiations  for  the  restoration  of  peace  with  Mex- 
ico," commonly  called  the  "three  million  bill."  It  passed  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  by  a  vote  of  110  to  89,  and  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  115  to  106,  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays.  The  Senate  rejected  the  amendment  by  a  vote  of  31  to 
21,  and  then  passed  the  bill.  The  House  abandoned  the  amend- 
ment by  102  nays  to  97  yeas,  after  having  sustained  it  in  Com- 
mittee by  90  to  80.  And  so  ended  the  Twenty-ninth  Congress. 
The  decision  of  the  House  was  not  thought  to  be  significant  of 
its  sense  on  the  main  question.  The  argument  of  Governor 
Cass,  that  it  would  be  time  to  determine  how  to  govern  con- 
quered territory  when  it  should  be  acquired,  was  believed  to 
have  had  much  weight,  and  there  was  good  hope  that  the  right 
decision  was  only  deferred. 

Meantime,  the  Mexican  war  had  introduced  yet  another  ele- 
ment of  importance  into  political  action.  After  the  almost  mo- 
nopoly of  the  Presidency  for  so  long  a  time  by  the  Slave  States, 
it  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  general  consent  at  Washington  and 
elsewhere,  that  the  next  selection  was  to  be  from  the  North ;  and 
the  view  of  the  Whig  party  was  particularly  turned  to  a  North- 
western statesman  of  judicial  eminence.  At  this  juncture  the 
victories  of  General  Taylor  put  a  new  face  upon  affairs,  and 
again  opened  to  the  Slave  Power  an  unanticipated  deliverance. 
The  brilliancy  of  his  military  skill,  his  "  genuine  old  Teutonic 
pluck,"  his  moderation  and  humanity,  his  sagacity  and  prudence 
in  difficult  affairs,  attracted  to  him  regard  and  admiration ;  and 
the  ill-treatment  which  he  was  thought  to  have  received  from 
the  government  made  him  the  object  of  a  generous  sympathy. 
Here  were  the  materials  capable  of  being  wrought  up  into  an 
availing  popularity.  The  Slave  Power,  with  its  sleepless 
promptness,  caught  at  the  new  chance.  General  Taylor  had 
been  bred  in  the  midst  of  slavery,  and  was  himself  a  large  slave- 
holder. By  interests  and  social  affinities  he  was  as  closely  con- 
nected as  any  man  could  be  with  that  institution.  So  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Slave  Power  was  he  for  these  latter  reasons,  and  so 
generally  available  a  candidate  did  he  seem  for  the  former,  that 
either  party  would  have  taken  him  up,  and  it  was  altogether 
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doubtful  to  which  he  belonged  ;  for  he  had  been  "a  man  of  war 
from  his  youth,"  and  had  never  given  a  vote  in  his  life.  He 
was  at  last  brought  to  declare  himself,  after  some  fashion,  a 
Whig,  from  which  it  followed  that  he  would  surround  himself 
with  Whig  counsellors,  who  in  his  name  would  curry  out  Whig 
policy,  and  dispense  Whig  patronage.  That  settled,  the  Whig 
party  adopted,  and  in  good  time  elected  him,  —  with  large 
secessions,  to  be  sure,  from  their  own  ranks,  on  account  of  his 
proslavery  position,  but  more  than  counterbalanced  by  aid  from 
Democratic  votes. 

All  this  was  merely  in  its  rudiments  in  the  year  1847 ;  but 
the  coming  event  cast  its  shadows  before,  and  they  already  eon- 
fused  the  lights  and  shades  in  which  objects  had  before  stood  in 
some  clear  shape  and  contrast.  It  enabled  careful  observers  to 
put  an  interpretation  upon  transactions  which  occurred  at  the 
Convention  of  Massachusetts  Whigs  held  at  Springfield  on  the 
29th  of  September. 

Mr.  Webster  was  determined  to  hare  a  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  from  this  Convention,  and,  with  this  view,  insisted 
on  attending  its  sitting.  A  large  portion  of  the  members  were 
not  of  his  mind,  —  some,  because  they  were  sincere  anti-Slave* 
Power  men,  and  could  not  trust  him; — some,  because  they 
wanted  Mr.  Clay ;  —  some,  though  they  had  not  yet  divulged 
their  plan,  because  they  wanted  General  Taylor. 

Mr.  Winthrop  was  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  from  Boston* 
On  account  of  his  course  in  relation  to  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
his  vote  for  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  other  symptoms  of  devo- 
tion to  the  Slave  Power,  a  portion  of  the  Boston  Whigs,  at  the 
election  in  1846,  had  endeavored  to  displace  him  from  his  seat 
in  Congress.  They  had  nominated  as  a  rival  candidate  Mr. 
Charles  Sumner,  and  on  his  declining,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe. 
But  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Winthrop  was  chosen 
by  an  increased  majority.  The  men  engaged  in  this  opposition, 
and  those  in  other  parts  of  the  State  who  sympathized  with 
them,  had  received  from  the  other  section  of  the  party  the  nick- 
name of  "  Conscience  Whigs."  Their  views  were  maintained 
with  distinguished  ability  in  the  newspaper  called  the  "  Boston 
Whig,"  edited  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams.  Among  the  large 
number  of  this  class  of  men  present  at  the  Springfield  Conven- 
tion, Messrs.  Charles  F.  Adams  and  Charles  Sumner,  delegates 
from  Boston,  Stephen  C.  Phillips  from  Salem,  Charles  Allen 
from  Worcester,  Keyes  from  Dedham,  Palfrey  from  Cambridge, 
and  others,  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  Whig  State  Central  Committee,  in  which  the  Boston  in* 
fluence  was  all-powerful,  of  course  had  the  charge  of  the  pre* 
liminary  arrangements.  They  placed  Mr.  Ashmun,  of  Spring- 
field, in  the  chair,  a  proceeding  which  had  the  most  important 
effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
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While  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  were  out,  Mr.  Webster 
made  a  long  speech.  He  understood  the  then  existing  temper 
of  the  people,  and  he  thought  he  understood  the  temper  of  the 
Convention.  The  committee  which  was  expected  to  report  his 
nomination  was  an  unusual  time  deliberating,  and  the  more  it 
delayed  its  return,  the  more  he  warmed  up,  till  he  out-Wilmoted 
Wilmot  in  his  denunciations  of  Slavery  Extension.  "  Sir,"  said 
he,  "  I  feel  something  of  a  personal  interest  in  this.  I  take  the 
sentiment  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  to  be,  that  there  shall  be  no 
annexation  of  slave  territory  to  this  Union.  Did  not  I  commit 
myself  upon  that  in  the  year  1838,  fully,  entirely  ?  And  have 
I  ever  departed  from  it  in  the  slightest  degree  ?  I  must  be  per- 
mitted, Sir,  to  say,  that  I  do  not  consent  that  more  recent  dis- 
coverers Bhould  take  out  a  patent  for  the  discovery.  I  do  not 
quite  consent  that  they  should  undertake  to  appropriate  to  them- 
selves all  the  benefit  and  honor  of  it.  Allow  me  to  say,  Sir,  it 
is  not  their  thunder." 

There  were  numbers  in  the  Convention  who  placed  not  the 
slightest  reliance  on  Mr.  Webster's  professions  on  this  subject. 
And,  apart  from  all  particular  considerations  of  Mr.  Webster, 
there  were  numbers  more  who  had  held  with  perfect  sincerity 
the  anti-Slave-Power  views  so  profusely  professed  by  the  Whig 
party  of  Massachusetts,  and  who  desired  to  have  the  action  of 
that  party  correspond  with  its  words.  One  of  the  resolutions 
reported  by  the  committee  lauded  Mr.  Webster.  Another  rec- 
ommended him  "  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Whig 
National  Convention,  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States."  Others  condemned  the  annexation  of 
Texas  and  the  war  with  Mexico ;  and  in  one,  "  the  Whigs  of 
Massachusetts  declare,  and  put  this  declaration  of  their  purpose 
on  record,  that  Massachusetts  will  never  consent  that  American 
territory,  however  acquired,  shall  become  a  part  of  the  American 
Union,  except  upon  the  unalterable  condition  that  there  shall 
be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  therein,  otherwise 
than  in  the  punishment  of  crime." 

Mr.  Palfrey,  a  delegate  from  Cambridge,  one  of  the  many 
persons  who  liked  this  sentiment  and  wished  it  carried  out, 
moved  to  amend  the  series  by  adding  the  following :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  will  support  no  men  as  candidates 
for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President,  but  suck  ae  are  known  by  their  acts 
or  declared  opinions  to  be  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery." 

By  persons  capable  of  understanding  English  when  they  dili- 
gently apply  their  minds  to  it,  this  resolution  has  been  some* 
times  called  by  the  name  of  "  Mr.  Palfrey's  Resolution  of  '  No 
Union  with  Slaveholders.'  "  It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Winthrop 
and  two  other  Boston  gentlemen,  and  defended,  amidst  tumultu- 
ous outcries  and  other  interruptions  from  the  Boston  delega- 
tion, by  the  mover,  and  Messrs.  Adams,  Sumner,  Allen,  and 
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Dwight  of  Springfield.  The  vote  was  taken  after  nightfall, 
when  many  of  the  country  delegations  had  gone  home.  The 
chair  declared  the  majority  to  be  against  the  amendment.  The 
better  opinion  was  that  the  chair  was  very  mnch  mistaken. 
The  Whig  County  Conventions  met  presently  afterwards ;  and 
in  the  greater  number  of  them,  including  nearly,  if  not  all,  the 
large  counties,  except  Suffolk,  the  resolution  was  adopted  either 
in  terms  or  in  tenor.  But  Suffolk  (Boston)  was  a  very  material 
exception. 

If  demonstrations,  of  the  description  of  some  to  which  we 
have  adverted,  appeared  to  justify  an  inference  of  subserviency 
to  the  Slave  Power  on  the  part  of  the  interest  now  dominant  in 
Boston,  there  had  also  been  made,  on  a  recent  occasion,  an 
express  declaration  of  it,  which  for  its  explicitness  and  positive- 
ness,  as  well  as  the  quarter  from  which  it  proceeded,  gave  great 
pain.  A  negro  concealed  himself  in  New  Orleans  on  board  a 
Boston  vessel,  and  was  brought  by  her  to  Boston,  having  been 
discovered  at  sea.  The  captain,  one  Hannum,  with  the  privity 
of  his  owner,  a  merchant  named  Pearson,  confined  him,  first  on 
board  the  vessel,  and  then  on  one  of  the  islands  in  the  harbor. 
The  poor  fellow  escaped,  and  reached  South  Boston,  where  he 
was  overtaken  and  recovered  by  Hannum,  who  told  the  by- 
standers he  was  a  thief.  These  facts  becoming  known,  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  was  granted  by  Judge  Hubbard,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  but,  with  or  without  the  help  of  the  officers,  it 
was  eluded,  and  the  fugitive  was  conveyed  back  to  slavery.  On 
the  24th  of  September,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  Paneuil 
Hall  to  consider  this  transaction,  at  which  John  Quincy  Adams 
presided.  The  resolutions  which  were  passed  called  Pearson 
into  the  newspapers.  "  I  can  safely  say,"  were  his  words,  "  I 
have  been  almost  universally  commended  for  having  sent  him 

back,  with  the  exception  of  fanatics  or  rank  Abolitionists 

If  I  mistake  not,  you  will  find  the  response  of  those  assembled 
on  change,  any  day  from  half  past  one  to  two  o'clock,  five  to 
one,  that  they  would  have  done  as  I  did."  A  shocking  thing 
this,  — however  one  may  qualify  Pearson's  words,  and  however 
confident  one  may  feel  that  the  proportion  of  merchants  in  Bos- 
ton, deserving  to  be  so  described,  was  altogether  untruly  stated, 
—  a  shocking  thing,  any  way,  to  be  said  of  the  merchants  of 
Boston  by  one  of  their  own  number.  Nor  did  that  imminent 
danger  to  the  Union  yet  exist,  in  which  many  of  these  gen- 
tlemen have  found  the  painful  occasion  for  their  more  recent 
action. 
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No.  V. 

ALLIANCE  OF  THE  NORTHERN  MONET  POWER. 

In  our  last  number  were  introduced  some  facts  illustrative  of 
the  control  of  the  Slave  Power  over  the  interest  dominant  in 
Boston  ;  that  is,  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interest.  The 
case  of  Boston  is  in  this  resppct  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
commercial  cities.  By  force  of  their  large  population,  and  still 
more  by  force  of  their  influence  over  the  interior  country,  they 
respectively  possess  a  political  power  which  it  is  important  to  the 
Slave  oligarchy  to  enlist  on  its  side,  which  it  has  the  means  of 
enlisting,  and  which  it  does  effectively  enlist,  and  greatly  to  its 
own  aid  and  comfort. 

In  the  Slave  States,  property  and  education  are  monopolized 
by  the  slaveholders.  In  the  Free  States,  property  and  education 
are  the  monopoly  of  no  class,  but  a  large  share  of  the  former, 
and  a  fair  proportion  of  the  latter,  are  held  by  men  in  business. 
Not  many  of  them  are  highly  educated,  and  their  average  of 
general  mental  cultivation  perhaps  falls  below  that  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  rural  districts.  But  commonly  they  are  not  igno- 
rant ;  their  pursuits  cultivate  habits  of  activity  and  energy,  and 
a  general  capacity  for  affairs  j  their  relations  to  each  other  and  ) 
to  the  community  tend  to  create  an  esprit  de  corps  which  gives 
the  strength  of  union  ;  and  their  position  favors  prompt  as  well 
as  concentrated  action. 

Accordingly,  to  secure  the  Money  Power  of  the  North  on  its  } 
side  is  an  immense  object  for  the  Slave  Power  of  the  South.    It  j  v 
is  the  old  policy  by  which  Sparta  and  Athens  successively  gov- 
erned Greece  by  having  a  party  of  their  own  within  its  cities. 

How  is  this  power  in  the  midst  of  ourselves  secured  to  the 
service  of  an  interest  foreign  and  hostile  to  us  ?  By  what  means 
is  it  that  the  wealth  of  the  Free  States  is  made  Ian  instrument 
in  the  conspiracy  against  their  freedom  ? 

Some  of  the  least  definite  and  perhaps  the  least  considerable 
of  the  causes  of  this  alliance  are  a  mere  natural  development  of 
our  very  feeble  and  foolish  human  nature.  Wealth  sets  the 
fashion,  and  wealth  must  be  in  the  fashion ;  and  where  the  fash- 
ions of  a  large  portion  of  the  affluent  connect  themselves  with 
an  institution,  —  slavery  or  any  other,  —  attractive  associations 
come  to  attach  to  it  in  the  minds  of  others  of  the  affluent  class. 
Again,  wealth  is  power,  and  to  power  it  belongs  more  or  less  to 
be  unfeeling,  arrogant,  tyrannical.  To  many  people  the  privi- 
lege of  oppressing  the  weak,  and,  next  to  that,  the  privilege  of 
being  indifferent  to  their  oppressions,  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortable luxuries  of  a  condition  of  ease.  The  cry  of  Mr.  Pick- 
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wick's  assailants,  "  Hit  him  again,  he  's  got  do  friends,"  is  apt 
to  be  the  cry  alike  of  the  rich  and  of  the  rowdy  vulgar. 

We  go  into  no  daintiness  of  speculation  on  this  subject,  we 
only  refer  to  what  is  perfectly  familiar  to  every  man  of  common 
sense  and  of  a  little  experience,  when  we  say  that  prosperity  and 
position,  suddenly  acquired,  as  they  are  in  our  commercial  cities, 
are  very  apt  to  make  a  man  a  hard-hearted  coxcomb,  unless  he 
have  an  uncommonly  good  understanding  to  bear  them  with. 
Old  Scripture  recognized  principles  not  limited  to  one  age  or 
place  of  the  world's  life,  when  it  spoke  of  "  pride  "  as  an  asso- 
ciate of  "  fulness  of  bread,"  and  when  it  said,  "  He  gave  them 
their  request,  and  sent  leanness  into  their  souls."  The  Wall 
Street  or  Milk  Street  grub  of  yesterday,  butterfly  of  to-day,  has 
often  been  passing  through,  not  one  transformation,  but  two, 
—  not  only  that  which  by-standers  congratulate  or  envy,  bnt 
another  which  God  and  wise  men  compassionate  and  deplore. 
While  he  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  hard-worked  and  ill- 
requited,  he  had  feeliug  enough  and  to  spare  for  those  who  fared 
worse  than  himself.  Having  got  out  of  that  slough,  he  finds  a 
sudden  sympathy  with  the  aristocracy  of  the  task-masters  to 
have  grown  up  within  him.  He  hugs  the  idea  of  having  beeb 
transferred  into  a  circle  to  whom  it  belongs  to  sustain  each  oth- 
er's position,  and  enjoy  each  other's  company,  and  command  on 
their  own  terms  the  service  and  subservience  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  At  the  Southern  plantations,  or  the  places  of  fashion- 
able summer  resort,  he  cultivates  the  society  of  those  peculiar 
institutionists  who  own  and  flog  men  and  women ;  his  heart 
swells  with  the  magnificent  conception  of  their  prerogative ; 
the  passing  relation  to  them  to  which  he  is  admitted  seems  to 
him  to  be  an  adoption  into  their  fraternity,  and  a  sort  of  re- 
taining fee  to  defend  their  privilege.  Has  not  his  money — so 
he  parleys  with  himself —  made  him  something  like  one  of 
them,  and  has  not  their  recognition  of  him  as  a  sort  of  equal 
fairly  installed  him  in  their  ranks  ?  Undoubtedly,  of  the  men 
who  figure  on  our  city  exchanges,  having  made  fortunes  from 
small  beginnings,  not  a  few  are  men  of  worth,  good  sense,  and 
liberality.  But  undoubtedly  here  and  there  among  them  is  found 
a  snob  ;  and  this  is  the  man  whom  at  the  corners  of  Northern 
streets  you  shall  hear  talking  proslavery  doctrine  with  a  fulness 
and  fierceness  that  makes  a  well-bred  slaveholder  blush  to  hear. 

Again,  there  are  plenty  of  merchants,  and  those  sometimes 
rich  and  talkative  merchants,  who  have  trained  themselves  to 
sacrifice  any  and  every  thing  that  interferes  with  the  success 
of  their  business,  and  who  at  the  same  time  understand  so  little 
of  the  principles  of  their  own  business  as  to  suppose  that  it  is 
in  the  power  of  a  combination  of  Southern  customers  to  reduce 
them  to  the  alternative  of  dishonoring  their  Northern  manhood, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  on  the  other.    You 
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may  read  the  names  of  scores  and  hundreds  of  such  people  and 
firms  among  the  callers  of  the  Union  meeting  in  New  York,  and 
the  signers  of  the  address  to  Mr.  Webster  in  Boston.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  so  far  for  an  explanation  of 
the  long  tail  to  those  documents ;  for  after  the  first  hundred  sig- 
natures had  been  obtained,  most  of  the  rest  might  have  been 
had  to  almost  any  thing,  except  a  promise  to  pay.  But,  as  to 
the  generality,  so  far  as  they  bad  any  definite  motive  for  signing, 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  fear  of  the  loss  of  Southern  custom. 
Such,  at  all  events,  is  the  fair  construction  of  the  language  with 
which  they  were  plied  in  the  newspapers  to  induce  them  to  sub- 
scribe. 

Now  one  of  the  documents  which  we  have  an  exceeding  cu- 
riosity to  see  is  an  authentic  trial-balance  of  the  profits  and  losses 
of  Northern  merchants  in  their  sales  to  customers  in  the  Slave 
States,  in  any  ten  years  of  the  history  of  this  government. 
What  with  delays,  protests,  expenses  of  collection,  and  bad 
debts,  causing  a  good  deal  of  good  money  to  be  thrown  away 
after  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  local  and  more  general  bank- 
ruptcies, which  from  time  to  time  sweep  over  the  Southern  re- 
gion like  the  cholera,  we  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  balance  was  a  heavy  one  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  leger 
for  the  North.  But,  however  this  may  be,  we  take  it  to  be  one 
of  the  most  hopeless  undertakings  that  can  be  conceived,  to  in- 
terfere, after  any  such  fashion  as  that  contemplated,  with  the 
regular  course  of  trade.  It  is  fighting  with  a  torpedo  for  one's 
weapon.  The  assailant's  arm  is  palsied  while  he  is  striking  his 
blow. 

It  was  found  hard  enough  to  do  any  thing  of  this  sort  in  Rev- 
olutionary times,  high  as  was  then  the  excitement  of  the  public 
mind,  urgent  as  was  the  exigency,  and  severe  as  were  the  meas- 
ures of  coercion  which  the  feelings  of  the  day  authorized  in  re- 
spect to  those  who  did  not  become  willing  parties  to  the  restric- 
tive agreements.  At  present  it  is  out  of  the  question.  A  shoe- 
dealer,  full  of  chivalry, and  peculiar-institutionism,  sets  off  from 
Charleston  or  Savannah  to  lay  in  his  annual  stock.  His  chival- 
rous neighbors  have  heard  of  Lynn  and  its  Free  Soil  abomina- 
tions, and  they  give  him  fair  notice  that  no  wife,  child,  or  bond- 
man of  theirs  shall  wear  a  scrap  of  its  tainted  leather.  So  in- 
structed, he  goes  on  his  way,  and  announces  in  a  Boston  shoe- 
warehouse  his  intense  horror  of  all  that  comes  of  Lynn.  So 
informed,  the  shopman  happens  to  have  just  the  article  he 
wants ;  leather  well  tanned,  well  cut,  well  stitched  and  sewed, 
and  every  stroke  and  stitch  of  the  work  done,  not  in  Lynn,  but 
in  Hopkinton.  To  be  sure,  he  says,  if  the  buyer  were  willing 
to  take  Lynn  shoes,  he  might  have  them  of  the  same  quality  for 
a  little  lower  figure,  as  they  are  in  less  demand  for  the  Southern 
market.    But,  as  things  are,  he  must  expect  to  pay  a  little  more 
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for  the  Hopkinton.  The  purchaser  has  never  heard  of  Hopkin- 
ton,  but,  as  it  is  not  Lynn,  he  readily  takes  for  granted  that  it  is 
the  stiffest  in  proslavery  of  all  the  shoemaking  communities. 
And  so  he  ships  off  his  stock  in  high  satisfaction  at  the  thought 
of  having  done  his  part  to  starve  the  Abolitionists  of  Lynn.  He 
will  never  know,  patriotic  man !  whether  an  hour  before  his  ne- 
gotiation his  assortment  had  arrived  by  the  railway  from  that 
thriving  Essex  town;  for  salesmen  use  a  certain  latitude  of 
speech,  and  even  brands  on  cases  have  been  sometimes  suspected 
by  shrewd  people  to  be  not  the  very  highest  kind  of  evidence. 

But  suppose  that  not  only  Lynn  gets  fairly  out  of  credit  with 
the  Southern  shoe-dealer,  but  Boston  too,  and  suppose  further 
that  America  has  none  but  Southern  shoe-dealers,  does  the  Lynn 
manufacturer  starve  ?  Not  at  all.  Instead  of  Boston,  he  sends 
his  wares  to  New  York,  and  perhaps  —  and  perhaps  not — pays 
a  commission  a  trifle  higher  for  a  season  or  two,  till  things  find 
their  natural  level  again  by  the  despotic  laws  of  trade. 

And  how  fares  the  Boston  dealer,  —  the  middle-man  between 
the  shoemaker  and  the  trader  in  other  Slates  ?  As  far  as  the 
Southern  conspiracy  has  any  effect  upon  him,  it  depresses  the 
price  of  his  commodity,  by  narrowing  the  extent  of  competition. 
And  what  comes  next  ?  The  lowering  of  the  price  invites  in 
other  customers.  When  the  article  becomes  cheaper  in  Boston 
than  in  New  York,  because  Southern  purchasers  cease  to  bid  for 
it  in  the  former  place,  presently  Western  merchants  come  for  it 
to  Boston  rather  than  New  York,  for  the  very  reason  that  in  the 
former  place  it  is  cheapest ;  and  by  force  of  this  new  competi- 
tion, up  goes  the  price  again.  The  trader  does  not  for  ever  lose 
his  customers.  He  only  changes  one  set  of  them  for  another, 
and  in  the  present  instance  gets  a  safer  and  better  set. 

The  truth  is,  these  things  are  regulated  by  the  inflexible  and 
irresistible  laws  of  traffic.  The  question  where  men  will  buy 
and  sell  is  merely  the  question  of  the  place  for  good  bargains ;  it 
is  not  determined  for  any  length  of  time  by  convention  com- 
mittees and  patriotic  resolves.  And  so  far  as  a  combination  can 
have  any  effect,  it  is  a  game  not  commonly  played  by  one  party 
alone.  It  is  apt  to  awaken  its  opposite.  Some  months  ago, 
when  the  ferocious  measure  was  adopted  in  New  York  of  post- 
ing in  the  newspapers  the  names  of  merchants  who  declined  to 
take  part  in  the  hosannas  of  the  Union  Committee  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster and  Slavery,  one  eminent  firm  had  the  boldness  to  say  that 
11  their  goods  were  on  sale,  but  not  their  principles."  If  the 
truth  could  be  known,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  that  manly 
avowal  had  been  rather  a  benefit  than  an  injury  to  their  busi- 
ness. 

We  hear  but  little  at  present  of  this  clamor  about  the  threat- 
ened loss  of  Southern  custom.  It  was  very  loud  in  the  spring, 
when  the  Webster  demonstration  was  in  labor.     It  was  got  up, 
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we  suppose,  for  its  effect  upon  blockheads,  when  a  number  of 
names,  to  be  counted,  not  weighed,  was  wanted,  and  so  the 
names  of  blockheads,  as  well  as  others,  were  in  demand.  But 
even  that  class  of  our  brethren,  in  good  time,  got  their  senses 
sharpened  to  see  through  transparent  delusions ;  and  among  the 
methods  hitherto  tried,  decidedly  the  weakest  hold  which  the 
Slave  Power  has  on  the  Money  Power  is  by  threatening  not  to 
buy  of  it  on  that  old  nine  and  twelve  months'  credit,  which 
gave  time  enough  to  fail  in,  over  and  over  again,  before  notes 
came  to  maturity. 

The  great  stroke  which  the  Slave  Power  strikes  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  Money  Power  is  through  the  dependence  of  the  latter 
on  that  federal  legislation  which  the  former  conducts.  No  part 
of  our  history  is  more  dishonorable  than  that  of  the  successive 
bargains,  br  attempts  at  bargains,  by  which  great  interests  of  hu- 
manity and  freedom  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  Slave  Power  for 
pecuniary  advantages  which  its  help  was  wanted  to  secure. 

This  wretched  course  of  policy  had  its  beginning  as  far  back 
as  the  origin  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  the  Convention, 
the  power  of  passing  navigation  laws  for  the  benefit  of  North- 
*ern  commerce  was  the  great  consideration  for  the  concessions 
made  to  Slavery  by  the  Northern  States.  Let  us  not  judge  our 
ancestors  too  severely.  They  made  a  capital  mistake,  and  did  a 
great  wrong.  But  they  fcad  this  excuse.  They  believed,  and 
they  had  the  best  reason  for  believing,  that  Slavery  was  near  its 
last  gasp  in  the  country.  "  I  found  the  Eastern  States,"  said 
Luther  Martin,  "  notwithstanding  their  aversion  to  Slavery, 
were  very  willing  to  indulge  the  Southern  States  at  least  with 
a  temporary  liberty  to  prosecute  the  Slave-trade,  provided  the 
Southern  States  would  in  their  turn  gratify  them  by  laying  no 
restriction  on  navigation  acts."  "Tobacco,"  said  Patrick  Hen- 
ry in  the  Virginia  Convention,  —  for  as  yet  there  was  no  cotton, 
— "  tobacco  will  always  make  our  peace  with  them."  He 
meant  that  with  the  business  advantages  they  could  give  us, 
then  consisting  mainly  in  the  carrying  trade,  the  Southern  states- 
men could  always  make  their  own  terms  as  to  other  measures. 
He  said  what  was  but  too  true.;  what  has  since  developed  itself 
into  a  permanent  policy,  to  an  extent  far  exceeding'  what  he 
could  have  imagined ;  and  what  the  Southern  statesmen  have 
counted  upon  more  and  more1  confidently,  from  his  day  to  the 
present. 

In  later  years,  the  United  States  Bank  question  came  up. 
Northern  capitalists  and  traders  considered  their  interest  to  be 
deeply  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  that  institution ;  and 
down  to  the  time  when  the  question  was  put  at  rest  in  Mr.  Ty- 
ler's administration,  the*  standing  equivalent  for  their  support  of 
the  proslavery  policy  consisted  in  slaveholding  votes  in  Con- 
gress for  the  Bank. 
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Of  late  the  principle  takes  a  different  application.  Since  the 
Bank  became  "  an  obsolete  idea,"  the  chain  which  fastens  the 
Money  Power  of  the  North  to  the  Slave  Power  is  the  hope  of  a 
high  Protective  Tariff.  This  is  a  measure  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Free  States.  At  least  the  Southern  statesmen  so  regard  it.  But 
many  of  them  —  the  Whig  portion  of  them — are  willing  to 
yield  it,  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  concurrence  of  the  Northern 
money  interest  in  the  Slave  Power  policy.  We  should  speak 
more  accurately,  if  we  should  say,  they  are  willing  to  promise  to 
yield  it.  For  in  their  transactions  with  the  selfish  simpletons 
whom  we  of  the  Free  States  too  often  send  to  Congress,  they 
generally  manage  of  late  to  get  what  they  want,  by  engage- 
ments which  they  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  fulfil.  Their 
game  with  the  Tariff  to  get  Northern  submission  for  nothing, 
was  well  illustrated  in  a  recent  speech  of  Mr.  Culver  of  New 
York.  He  saw  a  boy,  he  said,  playing  with  his  dog.  The  boy 
showed  a  biscuit,  and  bade  the  confiding  brute  lie  down.  The 
dog  lay  down.  "Now  stand  up."  He  poised  himself  on  his 
hind  legs.  " Now  roll  over."  He  rolled  over.  "Now  speak." 
The  dog  barked.  The  boy  pocketed  the  biscuit.  "I  shall 
want  it,"  he  said,  "  to  make  you  do  all  that  another  time." 

Just  so  of  the  Tariff.  Notwithstanding  plenty  of  fair  pros- 
pects, and  plenty  of  dirty  humiliations,  the  pangs  of  hope  de- 
ferred still  afflict  its  friends.  It  is  wanted  to  make  them  go 
through  their  exercises  another  time.  In  1644,  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Walker  of  Mississippi,  future  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  told 
them  that,  if  they  did  not  let  in  Texas,  it  was  all  over  with  their 
favorite  measure.  They  let  in  Texas,  and  behold !  the  two 
votes  of  Texas  in  the  Senate  turned  the  scale  against  it.  Dur- 
ing the  Thirty-first  Congress,  all  the  time  the  Compromise 
Measures  were  pending,  Mr.  Berrien,  Mr.  Mangum,  and  others, 
were  profusely  quoted,  in  word  and  writing,  for  very  gracious 
promises  of  a  Tariff  millennium  as  soon  as  the  Slave  Power 
should  be  appeased  ;  and  Milk  Street  implicitly  believed,  and  de- 
ported itself  accordingly.  In  his  speech  from  the  Revere  House, 
Mr.  Webster  told  his  greedy  hearers  that,  having  disposed  of  the 
abstraction  of  slavery,  Congress  would  proceed  to  measures  of 
practical  utility ;  by  which  he  was  understood  to  mean  measures 
for  raising  the  price  of  cotton  goods.  Rejoicing  in  that  consola- 
tion, the  great  city  of  the  Pilgrims  licked  the  dust.  A  session  of 
Congress  has  since  passed,  and  the  measures  of  practical  utility 
are  as  far  off  as  ever,  and  will  be  further  off  yet  when  the  next 
Congress  comes  together,  with  its  increased  anti-tariff  numbers. 
Southern  Whigs  can  then  safely  favor  the  measure  still  more 
vigorously,  and  draw  closer  the  ties  that  bind  them  to  their 
Northern  dupes,  because,  whatever  they  may  do  or  let  alone, 
there  will  then  be  no  sort  of  chance  that  the  measure  can  pre- 
vail. 
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No.  VL 

TBE  THIRTIETH  CONGRESS. 

The  term  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress  was  the  date  of  the  first 
apparent  successes  obtained  by  the  forces  of  Freedom  over  the 
Slave  Power,  since  the  beginning  of  the  contest.  It  seemed  as 
if,  driven  to  the  wall,  they  had  turned  upon  their  assailants  and 
were  about  to  make  good  a  defence. 

The  opening  of  the  Congress  was  inauspicious.  Mr.  Win- 
throp,  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Winthrop's  course  in  general,  both  at  Washington  and  at  home, 
had  been  satisfactory  to  the  Southern  statesmen ;  and  he  had 
given  them  important  support  on  the  great  test  question  of  the 
Mexican  war.  Of  course,  he  would  not  have  been  their  first 
choice,  had  the  question  of  a  selection  been  perfectly  open,  since, 
however  inclined  personally  to  carry  out  their  policy,  his  rela- 
tions to  his  own  State  might  be  supposed  somewhat  to  hamper 
him  in  that  line  of  conduct.  But  a  Presidential  election  was 
coming  on,  and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  some  terms  of  decency 
with  the  North,  which  had  rarely  had  a  Speaker ;  it  was  desir- 
able to  conciliate  Massachusetts,  which  had  considerable  influ- 
ence for  a  Free  State,  and  whose  politics  were  in  a  critical  condi- 
tion ;  and  independently  of  any  mutual  explanations  which  may 
have  been  made,  great  reliance  was  placed  on  Mr.  Winthrop's 
supposed  determination  to  rise  in  public  life,  as  giving  a  pledge 
of  fchis  readiness  to  do  the  work  of  the  Slave  Power  in  the 
Speaker's  chair. 

"The  Southern  Whigs,  opposed  to  the  Wilmot Proviso,"- said 
Mr.  I.  E.  Holmes,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  a  letter  for 
his  constituents,  "  nominated  Mr.  Winthrop  in  caucus  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  majority  of  the  Northern  Whigs,  who  were  in  favor  of 
the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  who  opposed  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Winthrop."  Dissatisfied  with  his  position  and  policy,  three 
Northern  Whigs,  Messrs.  Oiddings,  Tuck,  and  Palfrey,  withheld 
from  him  their  votes ;  and  he  was  only  chosen  on  the  third  trial 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  opposing  votes  of  Mr.  Tompkins  of 
Mississippi,  and  the  Democratic  Mr.  Holmes  of  South  Carolina. 

His  appointment  of  committees  fully  justified  the  distrust  of 
the  three  recusants.  He  gave  the  cause  of  Freedom  a  decidedly 
less  strong  representation  than  it  has  received  from  his  successor, 
the  Democratic  Mr.  Cobb  of  Georgia.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Territories,  all  the  important  political 
committees  were  seen  to  be  in  the  Slave  Power  interest,  as  soon 
as  the  names  were  announced ;  and  such  proved  to  be  in  fact 
their  policy,  to  the  end  of  the  Congress.    And  the  Committee  on 
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the  Territories,  of  which  better  things  were  augured,  turned  out 
to  be  little  better  than  a  nominal  exception.  It  will  not  do  to 
say  that  Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  its  chairman,  was  understood  to 
be  treacherous  when  he  was  appointed,  or  that  he  was  treacher- 
ous. His  inefficiency  may  have  been  only  sluggishness  or  in- 
capacity ;  but  on  the  most  favorable  supposition,  it  was  unspeak- 
ably calamitous  for  the  country  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  he 
proved  to  be  so  unfit  for  such  a  post. 

The  question,  which  it  had  been  so  often  and  positively  de- 
clared should  never  be  tolerated  for  discussion  within  the  Repre- 
sentatives' chamber,  was  formally  installed  there  for  a  thence- 
forward permanent  habitancy,  in  the  third  week  of  the  session. 
On  the  22d  day  of  December,  the  House  having  gone  into  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  distribution  of  the  topics  of  the 
President's  Message,  Mr.  Clingman,  of  North  Carolina,  introduced 
the  debate  with  a  long  speech  on  what  he  called,  in  his  printed 
report,  "  The  Political  Aspect  of  the  Slave  Question."  This 
was  censured  by  some  of  his  friends  at  the  time  as  a  false  move, 
as  it  opened  to  opponents  that  field  for  debate  for  which  they 
had  so  long  striven  with  little  success.  He  was  answered  by 
Mr.  Palfrey,  of  Massachusetts,  to  whom  the  House  had  to  listen 
without  interruption,  when  the  gauntlet  had  been  so  thrown 
down  by  a  Southern  hand.  And  from  that  time  to  this,  the 
Slavery  question  has  been  fully  recognized  as  a  legitimate  topic 
of  debate ;  and  has,  in  fact,  been  much  more  largely  treated  than 
any  other.  A  point  of  immense  importance  was  carried,  when 
Freedom  got  a  hearing  within  the  Capitol  walls. 

If,  while  the  great  subject  was  constantly  forcing  itself  into 
the  action  of  both  Houses,  commonly  no  direct  practical  result 
was  obtained,  still  the  course  of  discussion  enlightened  the  pub- 
lic mind  ;  and  the  very  privilege  of  discussing  gave  heart  to  the 
friends  of  Freedom  in  Congress,  while  it  exhibited  them  in  a 
new  position  abroad.  Mr.  Giddings  moved  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion respecting  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  a  vote  of  its  male  citizens  of  full  age,  including  negro 
slaves ;  and  the  motion,  though  defeated,  was  sustained  by  79 
votes.  Mr.  Oott,  of  New  York,  moved  a  resolution  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  Slave-trade  in  the  District,  with  a  preamble  re- 
citing that  the  trade  was  "  contrary  to  natural  justice  and  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  own  political  system,  notoriously 
a  reproach  to  our  country  throughout  Christendom,  and  a  serious 
hinderance  to  the  progress  of  republican  liberty  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth."  It  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  98  to  87 ;  but  an  ad- 
journment having  taken  place  on  the  motion  of  one  of  the  minor- 
ity, skilled  in  the  Rules  and  Orders,  it  went  over  to  the  end  of 
the  session  in  the  fat  file  of  unfinished  business.  Mr.  Palfrey 
asked  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  "  repeal  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts 
of  Congress  establishing  or  maintaining  Slavery  or  the  Slave- 
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trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia " ;  and  leave,  was  refused  by 
a  majority  of  only  82  to  69.  A  bill,  in  what  was  called  "  the 
Pacheco  cage,"  for  payment  for  a  slave  sent  away  into  the 
Indian  country  by  a  United  States  officer,  was  vigorously  con- 
tested, on  the  ground  of  its  involving  the  admission  that  the 
Federal  Constitution  recognized  property  in  slaves.  After  some 
suspicious  counting  of  the  yeas  and  nays,  on  the  part  of  the 
clerk's  deputy,  it  was  held  that  the  bill  had  passed  by  a  majority 
of  two ;  but  it  did  not  come  up  for  action  in  the  Senate,  and  has 
not  yet  become  a  law.  A  gross  attempt  made,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President,  to  pay  the  Spanish  pirates  of  the 
Amistad  for  the  free  negroes  whom  they  had  endeavored  to  kid-  9 
nap,  was  successful  in  the  Senate,  in  the  face  of  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  was  defeated 
in  the  House.  Mr.  Hall,  of  New  York  (now  in  the  mire  of  Mr. 
Fillmore's  cabinet,  —  heu  !  quantum,  mutatus  ab  Mo),  moved  to 
instruct  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  report  a  bill  with- 
drawing the  use  of  the  jails  of  the  District  for  the  detention  of 
fugitive  slaves.  The  House  refused,  by  117  votes  against  7% 
to  lay  on  the  table  a  bill  "  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  Slav- 
ery into  the  District  of  Columbia  as  merchandise,  or  for  sale  or 
hire";  but,  by  dexterous  management,  it  was  carried  over 
among  the  unfinished  business. 

In  the  spring  of  1848,  an  incident  took  place,  quite  important 
in  its  relations  and  results,  since  it  may  be  reasonably  considered 
to  have  settled  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  at  the 
seat  of  government.  Sixty  or  seventy  negro  slaves  were  carried 
off  in  a  vessel  from  Washington,  but  were  retaken  and  brought 
back.  The  excitement  was  great,  and,  in  want  of  some  object 
for  its  fury,  directed  itself  against  the  National  Era,  the  well- 
known  anti-Slave-Power  newspaper  published  in  Washington. 
During  the  nights  of  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  18th  and 
19th  of  April,  a  lawless  mob  held  uncontrolled  possession  of  the 
city,  threatening  the  Era  office,  and  making  speeches,  passing 
votes,  and  going  through  the  usual  operations  of  such  a  body, 
with  the  countenance  and  presence  of  not  a  few  persons  of  re- 
pute. On  the  evening  of  the  19th,  it  sent  a  deputation  to  Dr. 
Bailey,  — some  of  its  members  being  magistrates  of  the  city, — 
with  the  insolent  demand  that  he  should  discontinue  the  publi- 
cation of  his  paper  at  the  seat  of  government.  At  the  opening 
of  the  Senate  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  Mr.  Hale,  of  New 
Hampshire,  asked  leave  to  introduce  a  "  Bill  relating  to  Riots 
and  unlawful  Assemblies  in  the  District  of  Columbia."  This 
led  to  a  sharp  debate,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Foote  gave  to 
Mr.  Hale  the  invitation,  sometimes  since  referred  to,  to  come  to 
Mississippi  and  be  hung.  The  Senate  adjourned  over  to  Mon- 
day without  action  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  not  revived. 
Simultaneously  with  this  movement  in  the  Senate  on  the  20th, 
5 
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Mr.  Palfrey,  in  the  House,  made  a  question  of  privilege  of  the 
threats  which  had  been  ottered  against  one  of  its  members  (Mr. 
Giddings),  and  asked  the  appointment  of  a  committee  with  pow- 
er to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  sit  during  the  sessions 
of  the  House.  A  warm  debate  followed,  which  ended  on  the 
following  Tuesday  with  a  vote  to  lay  the  subject  on  the  table. 
But  this  was  of  no  consequence,  for  the  telegraph  was  at  work, 
and  the  business  was  actually  settled  as  soon  as  started.  The 
public  was  informed,  the  North  was  aroused,  the  responsi- 
bility was  imposed  at  head-quarters,  and  the  mob  was  over- 
powered, in  the  hour  when  the  debate  at  the  Capitol  began.  la 
,  the  course  of  the  day  the  President  conferred  with  the  city  gov- 
ernment ;  orders  were  sent  to  the  marines  at  the  Navy  Yard  to 
be  in  readiness ;  the  clerks  had  their  directions  from  the  heads 
of  departments ;  and  the  many-headed  showed  itself  no  more. 
The  Antislavery  press  had  tried  its  title,  once  for  all,  to  be  free 
at  Washington,  and  had  effectually  carried  the  day. 

The  action  of  the  parties  out  of  doors,  in  the  year  1848,  in 
relation  to  the  election  of  a  President,  had  as  much  importance 
in  the  way  of  indicating  the  state  and  course  of  public  senti- 
ment, as  the  proceedings  in  the  halls  of  Congress ;  and  it  had  a 
sensible  influence  on  those  proceedings  themselves. 

The  Democratic  nominating  convention  met  at  Baltimore  on 
the  23d  of  May.  It  adopted  the  two-thirds  rule,  which  gave  the 
slaveholding  delegations  an  absolute  veto  on  the  selection  of  any 
candidate  not  agreeable  to  them.  Its  resolutions,  indicating  the 
policy  on  which  the  party  proposed  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment, should  it  be  placed  in  power,  wore  of  a  character  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  slaveholding  interest,  except  that  Mr.  Yancey, 
of  Alabama,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others,  declared,  as  usual, 
that  they  had  not  got  as  much  as  they  should  like.  Lewis  Cass, 
of  Michigan,  was  nominated  as  the  Democratic  candidate,  and 
avowed  his  adoption  of  the  doctrines  and  policy  set  forth  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  Convention. 

The  Whig  Convention  came  together  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
following  June  7th,  and  after  coquetting  with  the  .names  of  some 
other  aspirants,  and  some  strong  opposition  from  a  few  Northern 
members,  who  had  not  yet  learned,  like  their  colleagues,  to  eat 
all  their  brave  antislavery  words,  it  nominated  General  Taylor 
with  an  appearance  of  great  enthusiasm.  No  platform  of  prin- 
ciples was  laid  down.  General  Taylor's  position  was  such  that 
the  Slave  Power  felt  no  need  of  requiring  pledges  from  him  as  to 
his  policy.  The  object  was  much  more  to  keep  him  quiet,  lest 
the  expression  of  his  views  should  repel  the  Antislavery  Whigs 
of  the  North  from  his  support  Mr.  Tilden,  of  Ohio,  offered  a 
resolution  affirming  the  power  of  Congress  over  Slavery  in  the 
Territories ;  but  it  was  voted  down.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Al- 
len, delegates  from  Massachusetts,  denounced  the  proceedings  in 
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earnest  language  ;  and  it  was  thought  to  be  owing  to  the  courw 
taken  by  them,  that  Mr.  Fillmore,  formerly  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  New  York,  and  more  recently  Comptroller  of  that 
State,  was  selected  as  candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice-President, 
instead  of  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  been 
prominent  among  the  friends  of  General  Taylor,  and  to  whom  it 
had  been  understood  that  the  nomination  would  fall. 

Thus  both  parties  had  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Slave 
Power  for  the  approaching  election,  and  undertaken  to  work  its 
will.  Yet  in  both  there  was  wide  dissatisfaction.  Numbers 
had  lately  had  their  eyes  opened  to  the  deep  designs  and  the 
swift  advances  of  the  insolent  despotism  which  was  establishing 
itself  over  them  and  over  the  liberties  of  America.  The  recent 
proceeding  had  torn  away  the  veil,  by  which  the  reality  of 
things  had  been  hidden  from  the  sight  of  many.  The  discon- 
tent was  most  diffused  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  In 
Massachusetts  the  Whig  party  especially  had  for  years  taken 
such  high  Antislavery  ground,  that  large  numbers  in  its  ranks 
found  it  altogether  impossible,  at  the  mere  dictation  of  a  party 
interest  in  a  new  state  of  things,  to  falsify  often-repeated  profes- 
sions, and  denounce  honest  sentiments  worn  into  the  very  fibre 
of  their  minds.  The  anti-Slave-Power  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  New  York,  claiming  to  be  the  majority  of,  and  to  repre- 
sent, the  party,  had  sent  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  Convention, 
whose  seats  had  been  contested  by  representatives  of  the  oppo- 
site faction.  And,  added  to  their  disapprobation  of  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  Convention,  was  the  disgust  occasioned  by  its 
action  in  respect  to  recognition  of  their  delegates. 

The  arrival  in  Massachusetts  of  the  intelligence  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  General  Taylor  was  immediately  followed  by  a  call,  to 
persons  dissatisfied  with  that  proceeding,  to  meet  at  Worcester 
for  consultation  on  the  state  of  the  times,  and  on  measures  prop- 
er to  be  taken.  The  Convention  met  on  the  28th  day  of  June, 
to  the  number,  it  was  said,  of  not  less  than  five  thousand  per- 
sons. They  declared  in  their  resolutions  their  adherence  to  the 
often-professed  principles  of  Massachusetts  on  the  subject  of 
Slavery,  and  their  purpose  to  maintain  them  in  political  action  ; 
and  the  Free  Soil  party  of  Massachusetts  was  formed. 

Conformably  to  the  action  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
elsewhere,  a  convention  of  citizens  opposed  to  the  usurpations  of 
the  Slave  Power,  met  at  Buffalo  on  the  9th  of  August.  It  con- 
sisted of  delegates  from  seventeen  or  eighteen  States,  and  the 
numbers  were  differently  estimated  at  from  thirty  to  fifty  thou* 
sand.  It  nominated  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  for  Presi- 
dent, and  Charles  F.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  for  Vice-President, 
and  laid  down  a  platform  of  union  for  future  action,  consisting 
of  an  assertion  of  the  right  and  duty,  by  legal  enactment,  to  ar- 
rest the  further  extension  of  Slavery  over  American  soil,  and 
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to  banish  it  from  each  and  every  place  where  the  general  gov- 
ernment has  constitutional  jurisdiction  and  control,  coupled  with 
a  disclaimer  of  all  responsibility  for  its  existence,  and  of  all  right 
to  abolish  it,  in  States  where  it  now  legally  exists. 

The  Thirtieth  Congress  adjourned  its  first  session  on  the  14th 
day  of  August.  The  effect  of  the  Buffalo  Convention  on  the 
closing  scenes  of  that  session  was  most  salutary.  The  North 
seemed  awake  as  it  never  had  been  before  during  the  century. 
There  was  no  knowing  what  might  happen  to  either  or  both  of 
the  Slave  Power  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  if  the  excitement 
should  go  on.  Southern  men  doubted  whether  the  Free  States 
could  be  safely  provoked  further,  just  then.  Northern  men,  who 
would  fain  have  helped  them,  did  not*  doubt.  They  saw  that, 
for  a  little  while  at  least,  till  things  were  quiet  again,  they  must 
trim  their  sails  the  other  way.  The  dash  of  the  paddles  and  the 
rattling  of  the  cars  that  carried  the  thousands  of  freemen  to  their 
place  of  meeting  seemed  to  be  wafted  on  the  North  winds  to 
Washington ;  and  things  suddenly  took  place,  which,  a  very  lit- 
tle while  before,  would  have  confounded  the  belief  of  the  most 
sanguine. 

The  theory  approved  by  the  Slave  Power  respecting  the  al- 
lowance of  Slavery  in  the  Territories  had  been,  that  their  inhab- 
itants had  a  right  to  settle  the  question  for  themselves,  indepen- 
dently of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Congress.  On  recent 
occasions  this  had  been  practically  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes 
of  the  slave  interest.  But  as  the  question  respecting  a  territorial 
government  for  Oregon  came  nearer,  and  it  was  known  that  its 
people  wanted  no  Slavery,  it  became  necessary  to  take  different 
ground.  It  came  to  be  constantly  maintained  in  debate,  on  the 
slaveholding  side,  that  there  was  no  constitutional  power  any- 
where to  prevent  a  slaveholder  from  carrying  his  slave  property 
into  a  territory,  and  holding  it  there ;  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the 
ardor  of  antagonism  to  hitherto  received  opinions,  went  so  far  as 
to  say  of  the  axiom,  "  All  men  are  born  free  and  equal,"  that 
"  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it." 

But  all  would  not  do.  Such  doctrines  must  be  put  off  to  a 
more  convenient  season.  The  day  of  the  Buffalo  Convention 
was  close  at  hand. 

The  bill  providing  territorial  governments  for  Oregon,  New 
Mexico,  and  California,  on  the  principle  of  what  has  been  called 
the  Clayton  Coqtpromdse,  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  33  to 
21.  It  had  been  framed  with  a  view  to  obtain  some  Northern 
support  in  the  House,  but,  on  coming  down  into  that  branch  the 
next  day,  it  was  forthwith  laid  on  the  table,  by  a  vote  of  112  to 
97.  The  House  bill  for  establishing  a  territorial  government  in 
Oregon,  and  containing  a  provision  for  the  exclusion  of  Slavery, 
passed  the  House,  August  2d,  by  a  vote  of  129  to  71.  The  Senate, 
under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  inserted  an  amendment  compre- 
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hending  the  principle  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  sent  the 
bill  back  ;  but  the  House  the  next  day  refused  to  concur  by  a 
majority  of  39,  —  forty  stripes  save  one  on  the  bare  back  of  the 
Slave  Power.  After  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  August 
13th,  at  the  end  of  a  session  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  Senate 
succumbed,  and  passed  the  Oregon  Bill,  with  the  antislavery 
provision  of  1787  attached ;  and  Mr.  Polk  found  a  reason  satis- 
factory to  himself  for  signing  it     And  so  ended  the  first  session. 

The  second  opened  with  the  questions  respecting  New  Mexico 
and  California  still  pending,  and  on  them  hinged  the  main  inter- 
est of  the  political  action  of  the  time.  Mr.  Root,  of  Ohio,  a 
watchman  on  the  towers  of  freedom,  never  weary  and  never  de- 
ceived, took  an  early  opportunity,  in  the  second  week  of  the 
session,  to  jog  the  drowsy  Committee  on  the  Territories  by  of- 
fering a  resolution,  instructing  them  to  report,  "  with  as  little 
delay  as  practicable,  a  bill  or  bills  providing  a  territorial  govern- 
ment for  each  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  California, 
and  excluding  Slavery  therefrom  " ;  and  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  107  to  80.  Bills  of  this  description  were  accordingly  intro- 
duced, and  that  for  California  passed  the  House  on  the  27th  of 
February,  by  a  vote  of  126  to  87.  It  failed,  however,  of  course, 
of  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  which  body,  instead, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Walker,  of  Wisconsin,  inserted  into  the 
General  Appropriation  Bill  an  amendment  investing  the  President 
with  a  provisional  government  of  the  territories.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty,  and  after  extreme  danger,  that  this  measure  was 
defeated  in  the  House,  on  the  last  night  of  the  session,  six  or 
seven  Whig  members  from  Pennsylvania  having  changed  their 
votes  to  the  proslavery  side  after  General  Taylor's  arrival  at 
Washington.  It  was,  however,  defeated  in  a  very  sharp  and 
skilful  conflict  of  tactics ;  and  the  Thirtieth  Congress  adjourned 
after  sunrise  on  Sunday  morning  of  the  4th  of  March,  leaving 
California  and  New  Mexico  as  they  were,  and  leaving  liberty 
another  chance. 

Among  the  episodes  in  the  history  of  this  Congress,  which,  as 
well  as  the  course  of  its  official  proceedings,  indicated  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  normal  vita]  energies  of  the  Slave  Power,  one  was 
that  of  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  bring  up  the 
temper  of  his  followers  to  some  violent  measure  of  overt  section- 
al resistance.  After  an  abundance  of  meetings,  with  all  their 
appliances  of  speeches,  votes,  and  personal  application,  only  for- 
ty-five subscribers  could  be  obtained  among  the  members  of  Con- 
gress to  his  treasonable  address  to  the  people  of  the  slaveholding 
States.  The  slaveholding  temper  was  at  that  time  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  quelled,  had  only  the  Northern  been  true. 
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NO-  vn. 

PRESIDENCY  Of  GEKBBAL  TATLOB. 

President  Tatlor  was  installed  in  power.  The  opposition 
which  had  been  made  to  his  election  by  the  friends  of  Freedom 
was  reasonable,  just,  and  necessary.  The  question  between  the 
usurpations  of  the  Slave  Power  and  what  survived  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  was  pending  as  it  had  never  been  before. 
If  that  interest  should  carry  its  point  in  introducing  Slavery  into 
the  free  territory  recently  acquired,  it  seemed  that  the  best  chance 
for  peaceable  resistance  to  its  domination  that  ever  could  occur 
would  be  lost.  For  the  first  time  since  its  encroachments  began, 
it  had  been  withstood  in  the  Thirtieth  Congress,  so  far  as  to 
'  check  its  advance,  and  to  hold  it  for  the  present  at  bay.  But 
the  issue  was  still  future  ;  and  what  it  would  be,  depended  ma* 
terially,  according  to  all  past  experience,  on  the  influence  of  the 
Executive.  General  Taylor  was  not  expressly  committed  on  the 
subject.  Notwithstanding  what,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
was  said  on  both  sides  for  electioneering  purposes  without  re* 
sponsible  authority,  the  country  had  really  no  information  respect- 
ing his  views.  But  he  was  a  slaveholder,  and  by  all  the  associ- 
ations of  past  life  might  be  presumed  to  be  attached  to  the  insti- 
tution. And  even  if  the  presumption  had  been  the  other  way, 
nothing  short  of  certainty  ought  to  have  satisfied  in  a  matter  of 
such  momentous  concern. 

President  Taylor  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  moderate 
temper,  upright  according  to  his  light,  and  of  firmness  and  courage 
to  adhere  to  and  carry  out  whatever  course  he  had  marked  out  to 
himself.  That  he  had  any  perception  of  the  all-important  bear- 
ings of  the  institution  of  Slavery  on  the  politics  of  the  country, 
there  is  no  evidence  and  no  probability.  He  did  not  understand 
the  designs  of  the  slave  oligarchy,  so  as  to  be  disposed  to  further 
them,  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  see  his  duty  in  resisting  them,  on 
the  other.  So  far  as  any  assault  might  seem  to  be  made  on  Slav- 
ery where  it  exists,  in  the  District  or  the  Territories  as  well  as  in 
the  States,  he  would  have  considered  it  entitled  to  his  protection. 
But  as  to  any  deep  policy  for  strengthening  and  extending  it,  and 
making  it  an  instrument  for  governing  the  country,  that  was 
something  which  had  not  occupied  his  mind,  and  as  to  which,  as 
it  turned  out,  there  was  more  danger  from  his  counsellors  than 
from  himself. 

His  cabinet  was  composed  of  what  might,  on  the  whole,  be 
called  moderate  men,  in  respect  to  their  relation  to  the  question 
of  the  day.  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
had  held  as  loose  an  allegiance  to  the  Slave  Power  as  perhaps 
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any  Southern  statesman.  Of  the  views  of  Mr.  Meredith,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  country  was  not 
generally  informed ;  he  was  thought  to  have  been  selected  as  a 
compromise  between  the  rival  Whig  interests  in  that  important 
State.  Mr.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  War,  was  a  Georgian,  to  all 
intents,  Mr.  Preston,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  had 
become  known  by  two  striking  speeches  in  the  Thirtieth  Con* 
grees  in  moderate  support  of  the  pretensions  of  Slavery.  Mr. 
Swing,  of  the  Interior,  was  one  of  those  Ohio  politicians  who 
alternately  blow  hot  and  cold  with  great  determination.  Mr. 
Collamer,  Postmaster-General,  from  the  Antislavery  Whig  region 
of  Vermont,  was  balanced  by  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Maryland,  more  of  a  fire-eater  than  is  commonly  found  so 
near  to  the  line  of  the  Free  States. 

Before  Congress  met,  it  had  become  known  that  the  people  of 
California  had  cut  the  knot  which  the  skilful  fingers  at  Washing* 
ton  had  with  infinite  pains  failecl  to  loose.  They  had  met  in 
convention,  and  formed  a  State  constitution,  comprising  an  ex- 
clusion of  Slavery,  which  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote.  How 
this  remarkable  result  was  brought  about  has  never  been  ex- 
plained ;  for  in  the  convention  were  men  who  before  had  always 
shown  themselves  devoted  to  the  objects  of  the  Slave  Power,  — 
among  them,  persons  so  conspicuous  as  Mr.  Gwynne,  of  Missis* 
sippi,  and  Mr.  Butler  King,  of  Georgia.  That  they  should  pro- 
mote a  measure  so  intensely  reprobated  by  their  friends  in 
Congress  and  elsewhere,  was  to  the  last  degree  surprising.  Prob- 
ably, after  what  had  taken  place  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
the  opinion  may  have  prevailed  in  the  convention  that  it  would 
be  hopeless  to  apply  for  admission  as  a  State,  except  with  a  con- 
stitution excluding  Slavery ;  and  the  friends  of  the  institution 
were  willing  to  yield  the  point  for  the  present,  and  to  look  to  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution,  favorable  to  their  views,  at  a 
future  time. 

The  intelligence  from  California,  however,  threw  the  elements 
anew  into  prodigious  tumult.  If  the  Slave  Power  had  quaked, 
it  now  seemed  to  borrow  resolution  from  despair.  Let  it  have 
all  commendations  for  constancy  and  perseverance ;  it  deserves 
them.  At  what  seemed  a  dark  extremity  of  its  fortunes,  it  went 
anew  into  the  contest  with  fresh  vigor,  and  came  out  of  it  at  the 
end  of  a  few  months,  far  mightier  than  ever. 

The  threat  of  separation  from  the  Union,  which  in  former 
years  had  done  yeoman's  service,  of  late  appeared  to  have  lost 
its  power,  had  been  often  treated  with  the  ridicule  it  deserved, 
and  had  come  to  be  more  and  more  faintly  uttered.  Still,  as 
things  stood,  it  was  the  only  card  left ;  and  it  was  made  to  at- 
tract some  new  attention  by  coming  now  from  a  new  quarter. 
Two  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  Congress,  there  was  published 
in  the  National  Intelligencer  a  correspondence  between   Mr. 
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Foote  of  Mississippi  and  Mr.  Clingman  of  North  Carolina,  who 
had  met  at  Washington,  in  which,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Foote's  in- 
quiries, Mr.  Clingman  informed  him  that,  in  his  judgment,  the 
Slave  States  ought  to  resist  any  act  of  Congress  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  Slavery  from  the  Territories,  and  that  in  this  sentiment  he 
was  authorized  to  say  that  Mr.  Mangum,  Senator  from  his  State, 
concurred.  This  was  the  opening  of  the  new  campaign.  It 
was  important  as  being  the  manifesto  of  a  combination  of  Slave 
Power  Whigs  and  Democrats  for  disunion,  or  rather  for  a  threat 
of  disunion.  Not  much  came  of  it  while  General  Taylor  lived. 
But  it  took  its  place  among  the  elements  of  future  influence. 

The  Thirty-first  Congress  met  on  the  3d  day  of  December, 
1849.  Mr.  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Cobb  of  Geor- 
gia, were  nominated  in  caucus  by  their  respective  parties  as  can- 
didates for  the  Speaker's  chair.  There  were  several  members, 
—  ten  or  twelve,  —  opposed  to  the  Slave  Power,  who  would 
vote  for  neither.  At  the  first  trial  Mr.  Cobb  had  one  hundred 
and  three  votes,  and  Mr.  Winthrop  ninety-six.  Sixty-two  trials 
were  made,  and  still  the  scattering  votes  prevented  a  choice,  and 
the  House  remained  unorganized.  The  Free  Soil  members 
would  not  consent  to  place  those  vast  interests  on  which  the 
Speaker  would  have  to  administer  in  the  hands  of  the  caucus 
candidate  of  either  of  the  parties.  Great  pains  were  taken  to 
convince  them  that  the  choice  of  Mr.  Winthrop  would  be  4he 
less  of  two  evils.  But  they  had  a  testimony  to  bear  ;  his  course 
in  the  last  Congress  in  the  appointment  of  committees  had  ren- 
dered any  confidence  in  him,  on  their  part,  impossible ;  and  they 
may  have  thought  that,  on  the  whole,  the  most  reliance  for  op- 
position to  the  Slave  Power  from  the  two  great  parties  was  to 
be  placed  on  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Whigs,  and  that  less  de- 
pendence could  be  placed  on  them  if  a  Whig  proslavery  Speak- 
er were  in  the  chair  to  corrupt  them,  than  if  the  places  of  honor 
and  other  favors  were  at  the  disposal  of  a  Democratic  presiding 
officer,  —  which  was  the  worst  remaining  alternative.  At 
length,  on  the  22d  day  of  December,  a  resolution  having  been 
adopted  making  a  plurality  of  votes  sufficient  for  a  choice,  Mr. 
Cobb  received  one  hundred  and  two  votes,  three  more  than  Mr. 
Winthrop,  who  had  the  next  largest  number.  To  evade  the 
constitutional  doctrine  of  a  majority  being  necessary  to  elect,  a 
resolution  was  offered  declaring  Mr.  Cobb  to  be  chosen  Speaker. 
It  passed  with  only  thirty-four  votes  in  the  negative,  most  of  the 
Whigs,  as  well  as  of  their  opponents,  going  for  it ;  and  Mr.  Cobb 
took  the  place  which  almost  as  much  as  the  Presidency  the 
Slave  Power  always  makes  a  point  of  securing,  in  the  person 
either  of  one  of  its  household  or  of  its  Northern  instruments. 

In  respect  to  the  introduction  of  Slavery  into  the  Territories, 
President  Taylor  did  no  worse  than  take  that  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion ground  of  non-intervention,  which  with  abundant  disgust 
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his  Northern  supporters  had  denounced  during  the  canvass,  as 
the  unpardonable  heresy  of  Mr.  Cass.  And  that  he  did  take  no 
worse  ground  was  thought  a  great  thing,  in  view  of  the  bolder 
doctrine  which  had  now  been  advanced  ;  namely,  that  there  was 
no  Constitutional  authority  anywhere  to  protect  the  territories 
from  Slavery.  In  his  annual  message,  he  recommended  that 
when  California,  with  the  Constitution  understood  to  have  been 
framed,  should  formally  present  itself  for  recognition  as  a  State, 
the  application  should  receive  "the  favorable  consideration  of 
Congress."     And  he  added :  — 


"  The  people  of  New  Mexico  will  also,  it  is  believed,  at  do  very  distant  period 

ion  into  the  Union.    Preparatory  to  the  admission  of 

le  people  of  each  will  have  instituted  for  themselves  a 

republican  form  of  government,  Maying  its  foundations  in  such  principles,  and  organ- 


present  themselves  for  admission  into  the  Union.    Preparatory  to  i 
fa- 


California  and  New  Mexico,  the  ] 


izing  its  powArs  in  such  forms,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety 
and  happiness.'  By  awaiting  their  action,  all  causes  of  uneasiness  may  be  avoided, 
and  confidence  and  kind  feeling  preserved." 

And  this,  which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  General  Cass's 
old  thunder,  was  understood  to  be  the  policy  of  President  Tay- 
lor's government. 

It  was,  however,  a  policy  of  altogether  too  uncertain  issue  to 
suit  the  views  of  the  intelligent  friends  of  Freedom.  They  want- 
ed no  less  than  complete  security  against  the  tremendous  crime 
and  misfortune  which  was  threatened,  and  they  saw  nothing 
in  existing  circumstances  to  justify  a  departure  from  the  method, 
which  from  the  foundation  of  the  government  had  been  uniform- 
ly taken,  to  secure  permanently  the  blessings  of  freedom  to  free 
territory  in  the  organization  of  territorial  governments.  On  the 
31st  of  December,  Mr.  Root  moved  the  following  Resolution :  — 

"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Territories  be  instructed  to  report  to  the 
House,  with  as  little  delay  as  practicable,  a  bill  or  bills  providing  for  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment or  governments  for  all  that  part  of  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  Mexico  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  lying  eastward  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  and  prohibiting  Slavery  therein.' 

A  motion  by  Mr.  Stephens  of  Georgia,  to  lay  this  Resolution 
on  the  table,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  101  to  83 ;  and  then, 
without  further  action  upon  it,  the  House  adjourned,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Houston  of  Delaware. 

The  Resolution  did  not  come  up  again  till  February  4th, 
when  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  renewed,  and  pre- 
vailed by  a  vote  of  105  to  75, — the  House  consisting-  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-one  members.  Thirty-two  Northern  mem- 
bers voted  to  lay  on  the  table.  Others,  though  present,  voted 
neither  way.  The  Whig  candidate  for  Speaker  was  of  the  lat- 
ter number. 

Mr.  Giddings,  on  the  same  day,  offered  the  following  Resolu- 
tions :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  we  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident ;  that  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  the  inalienable  rights  of  life 
and  liberty,  and  that  governments  are  instituted  to  maintain  these  rights. 
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"  Rmelvd%  That  in  constituting  government  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  secure  to  all  the  people  thereof,  of  whatever  complex- 
ion, the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  aforesaid." 

Mr.  Inge,  of  Alabama,  moved  to  lay  them  on  the  table,  which 
was  done  by  a  vote  of  104  to  92. 

This  day's  work  put  an  entirely  new  face  upon  affairs.  The 
Proviso  was  crushed  ;  there  was  no  doubt  of  that.  There  was 
an  end  to  the  policy  of  excluding  Slavery  from  free  territories  by 
Act  of  Congress.  The  work  of  the  last  two  years  was  all  un- 
done. A  Congress,  supposed  at  its  meeting  to  be  stronger  for 
Freedom  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  had  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion to  the  omnipotent  despot.  The  Slave  Power,  which  many 
sanguine  people  had  believed  to  be  at  length,  for  the  first  time, 
worsted,  had  gained  a  victory  more  decisive  than  that  of  any  of 
its  former  fields.  The  business  was  settled  for  tlfe  present. 
The  outwork  was  carried.  The  principle  was  beaten  down. 
The  only  question  that  remained  w^s  that  of  the  more  or  less  of 
mischief  and  disgrace.     And  so  ended  the  year  1849. 

With  such  flattering  encouragement  in  the  House,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  oligarchy  took  heart,  and  went  vigorously  to 
work  in  the  Senate,  its  stronghold.  On  the  29th  of  January, 
the  week  before  Mr.  Root's  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table,  and 
when,  no  doubt,  the  arrangement  had  been  made  for  the  North- 
ern Whigs  to  do  their  part  in  that  measure,  Mr.  Clay  brought 
forward  a  series  of  Resolutions,  as  the  basis  of  what  he  called  a 
compromise  for  the  settlement  of  the  pending  questions.  The 
Resolutions  proposed,  —  1.  To  admit  California  without  reference 
to  Slavery  therein.  2.  To  establish  territorial  governments, 
"  without  the  adoption  of  any  restriction  or  condition  on  the 
subject  of  Slavery."  3.  To  fix  the  western  boundary  of  Texas 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  "excluding  any  portion  of  New  Mexico." 
4.  To  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  Texas,  within  a 
limited  amount,  on  the  condition  that  Texas  should  "  relinquish 
to  the  United  States  any  claim  which  it  has  to  any  part  of  New 
Mexico."  5.  To  declare  it  inexpedient  to  abolish  Slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  without  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the 
District,  and  without  compensation  to  owners.  6.  To  declare 
it  expedient  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  Dis- 
trict, "  either  to  be  sold  therein  as  merchandise,  or  to  be  trans- 
ported to  other  markets."  7.  To  make  more  effectual  provision 
by  law  for  the  recovery  of  fugitives.  8.  To  declare  that  "  Con- 
gress has  no  power  to  prohibit  or  obstruct  the  trade  in  slaves  be- 
tween the  Slaveholding  States." 

The  topics  here  brought  to  view  almost  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  till  they  were  disposed  of.  On  the  13th  of 
February,  the  President  sent  to  the  House  an  authentic  copy  of 
the  constitution  of  California.  On  the  28th  of  that  month,  Mr. 
Bell,  of  Tennessee,  presented  a  series  of  Resolutions  covering 
part  of  the  ground  of  those  offered  by  Mr.  Clay,  but  not  embra- 
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cing  the  topics  of  the  inter-State  Slave-trade,  the  reclamation  of 
fugitives,  or  Slavery  or  the  Slave-trade  in  the  District.  Mr. 
Foote,  of  Mississippi,  moved  to  refer  the  questions  thus  raised 
"  to  a  select  committee  of  six  members  from  the  North,  and  six 
members  from  the  South,  and  one  member  to  be  by  them  chosen, 
with  instructions  to  exert  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  maturing 
a  scheme  of  compromise  for  the  adjustment  of  all  the  pending 
questions  growing  out  of  the  institution  of  Slavery,  and  to  report 
by  bill  or  otherwise." 

On  the  6th  of  March,  Mr.  Foote  gave  notice  that  he  intended 
"  to  press  this  motion  very  earnestly  after  the  close  of  the  ad- 
dress which  we  have  been  promised  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts on  Thursday  next."  Mr.  Foote  may  be  supposed  to 
have  known  what  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  designed  to 
say.  "  Thursday  next "  came,  and  with  it  Mr.  Webster's  mem- 
orable speech  of  the  7th  of  March.  The  vote  in  the  House  on 
Root's  Resolution  had  settled  the  question  of  Slave  Power  su- 
premacy, and  the  practical  question  now  for  Presidential  or  other 
aspirants  was  as  to  who  should  do  most  to  propitiate  its  favor. 
After  six  weeks  of  debate  and  some  scenes  of  turbulence,  the 
motion  to  raise  the  committee  was  carried,  on  the  18th  of  April. 
It  was  chosen  by  ballot,  Mr.  Clay,  by  a  separate  vote,  being 
elected  chairman. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  the  committee  reported  what  has  since 
been  known  as  the  Omnibus  Bill,  from  the  variety  of  subjects 
of  which  it  undertook  to  dispose.  The  measures  proposed  em- 
bodied the  whole  policy  embraced  in  Mr.  Clay's  Resolutions  of 
January  29th,  except  that  the  inter-State  Slave-trade  was  passed 
over. 

The  Report  led  to  a  long  debate,  and  while  the  question  upon 
it  was  still  pending,  President  Taylor  died,  on  the  9th  of  July. 
To  human  view,  his  death,  taking  place  at  that  time,  was  a  heavy 
calamity.  Hazardous  to  the  cause  of  Freedom  as  was  his  policy, 
or  rather  that  of  his  counsellors,  it  was  much  better  than  that  of 
the  men,  of  unscrupulous  ambition,  who  were  now  designing  to 
supplant  him.  A  Southern  man  and  an  experienced  soldier,  his 
character  gave  him  peculiar  advantages  for  frowning  down,  or 
(if  need  were)  for  crushing,  the  spirit  of  rebellion  ;  and  he  ap- 
peared to  have  been  brought  into  a  position,  and  to  have  given 
pledges,  such  as  to  allow  to  any  insurrectionary  movement  little 
reason  to  expect  indulgence  at  his  hands.  New  Mexico  appeared 
to  be  safe,  and  Texas  to  be  harmless,  while  he  lived. 

Mr.  Calhoun  died,  March  31st.  On  the  4th  day  of  that  month, 
a  speech  which  he  had  prepared  was,  on  account  of  his  feeble 
health,  read  by  Mr.  Mason  to  the  Senate.  It  contained  one  sug- 
gestion, which,  coming  as  it  did  from  the  man  who  for  many 
years  was  head  and  front  of  the  Slave  Power  usurpation,  was  of 
more  importance  than  appears  to  have  been  observed.     After 
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mentioning  other  means  "  to  save  the  Union,"  he  ends  by  pro- 
posing "  the  insertion  of  a  provision  in  the  Constitution  by  an 
amendment  which  will  restore  to  the  South  in  substance  the 
power  she  possessed  of  protecting  herself,  before  the  equilibrium 
between  the  sections  was  destroyed  by  the  action  of  this  govern- 
ment. There  will  be  no  difficulty,"  he  adds,  "  in  devising  such 
a  provision."  That  is,  the  hundred  thousand  slaveholders  of  the 
South  should  no  longer  be  content  to  be  a  controlling  aristocracy 
under  the  forms  of  a  republic,  but  should  insist  on  having  their 
authority  formally  recognized,  and  perpetuated  beyond  danger  of 
overthrow,  in  a  new  frame  of  government.  Whether  this  was 
effrontery  or  self-delusion,  it  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  history. 
On  the  few  other  occasions  on  which  Mr.  Calhoun  took  part  in 
the  business  of  the  Senate,  he  recurred  to  the  suggestion,  as  if  it 
were  his  dying  thought. 

This  is  a  proper  incident  in  that  course  of  things  which  we 
have  been  showing  to  have  advanced  far  among  ourselves.  An 
oligarchy,  springing  up  in  a  republic,  first  governs  it,  by  manage- 
ment, under  republican  forms.  At  length,  when  strong  enough, 
it  changes  the  form  of  government  so  as  to  have  the  nominal 
correspond  to  the  real.  Every  one  who  has  but  read  so  common 
a  book  as  Mr.  Adams's  "  Defence  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tions," knows  how  in  former  ages  that  process  has  been  gone 
through,  times  without  number,  and  under  just  such  pretences 
as  Mr.  Calhoun's. 


No.  VHL 

THE  CATASTROPHE. 


Mr.  Fillmore,  who,  on  the  death  of  General  Taylor,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Presidency,  was  a  man  of  fair  capacity,  as  men  go. 
But  he  had  no  commanding  position  with  either  of  the  great 
parties.  In  short,  it  was  well  known  that,  personally,  he  was 
nobody.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means ;  and 
subsequently,  Comptroller  of  New  York.  His  selection  as  can- 
didate of  the  Whig  party  for  the  office  of  Vice-President  —  an 
office  to  which  little  importance  has  commonly  of  late  years  been 
attached  —  was  scarcely  more  than  an  accident.  It  was  expected 
that  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Massachusetts,  would  have  been  the  can- 
didate ;  but  the  contumacy  of  two  of  the  Massachusetts  dele- 
gates, Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Wilson,  gave  offence.  Circumstances 
permitting,  it  was  politic  to  gratify  New  York,  with  its  thirty-six 
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electoral  rotes.  Further;  the  antislavery  feeling  was  under- 
stood to  be  strong  among  the  Whigs  of  New  England,  New 
York,  and  some  of  the  Western  States,  and,  disturbed  as  it 
would  be  by  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor,  it  might  be 
soothed  by  the  association  with  him  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
heretofore  taken  high  antislavery  ground,  and  had  in  particular 
professed  himself  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  while  a 
slave  country,  and  in  favor  of  Congressional  legislation  to  abol- 
ish the  inter-State  Slave-trade,  and  Slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

All  uncertainty  was  at  an  end  respecting  the  policy  of  the  new 
administration,  when,  after  a  few  days,  a  cabinet  was  selected, 
and  Mr.  Webster  took  the  reins  of  government  in  Mr.  Fillmore's 
name.  Not  only  was  the  old  Ordinance  of  '87  abandoned  ;  — 
that  had  been  abandoned  in  the  previous  February,  and  was  not 
to  be  revived.  The  non-intervention  policy,  —  first  of  General 
Cass,  then  of  President  Taylor,  —  which  still  stood,  with  a  good 
chance  for  adoption,  at  the  time  of  the  latter's  death,  was  aban- 
doned also.  And  the  thorough,  root-and-branch,  stock-and-fluke 
Slave  Power  policy  of  Mr.  Webster's  recent  adhesion  was  in- 
stalled in  the  high  places  of  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ments. 

The  Omnibus  Bill  failed.  Its  theory  had  been,  that  objections 
on  the  part  of  this  or  that  interest  to  one  or  another  of  its  pro- 
visions would  be  overcome  by  desire  to  advance  some  other  ob- 
ject among  those  proposed ;  and  that  thus,  by  combining  a  vari- 
ety of  measures  in  one  enactment,  votes  might  be  secured  for 
the  whole  which  would  be  withheld  from  the  parts.  The  result 
of  a  discussion  protracted  till  near  the  end  of  summer  showed 
this  to  be  a  mistaken  calculation.  For  opposite  reasons,  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  sufficient  to  defeat  the  measure,  found  themselves 
dissatisfied  with  it  as  a  whole  ;  and  successive  votes  in  that 
branch  stripped  it,  one  after  another,  of  all  its  fair  proportions, 
till  on  the  1st  of  August,  it  went  down  to  the  House,  where  it 
was  received  with  peals  of  laughter,  as  "  An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  Territorial  Government  of  Utah." 

But  as  far  as  possible  was  the  intelligent  Power  that  governs 
us  from  having  been  baffled.  The  course  of  the  long  debate 
had  only  pointed  out  its  way  to  the  attainment  of  its  end.  Four 
days  after,  Mr.  Pearce,  of  Maryland,  introduced  his  "  Bill  propos- 
ing to  the  State  of  Texas  the  establishment  of  her  northern  and 
western  boundaries,  the  relinquishment  by  said  State  of  all  ter- 
ritory claimed  by  her  exterior  to  said  boundaries,  and  of  all  her 
claim  upon  the  United  States  "  ;  by  which  seventy  or  eighty 
thousand  square  miles  of  territory  belonging  to  New  Mexico, 
and  as  yet  to  Freedom,  were  ceded  outright  to  Texas  and  Slav- 
ery, and  ten  millions  of  dollars  were  given  to  Texas  for  abandon- 
ing the  rest  of  her  impudent  claim.     The  contest  was  over.     A 
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betrayed  minority  made  an  honorable  fight ;  but  from  that  time 
the  Slave  Power,  and  its  tool,  Mr.  Fillmore's  administration,  had 
every  thing  their  own  way.  The  Texas  bill  passed  the  Senate, 
and  that  with  the  help  of  both  the  Massachusetts  Senators  ;  and 
was  followed  in  due  time  by  bills  giving  territorial  governments 
without  the  Ordinance  to  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  and  by  the 
horrible  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  California  was  of  course  admit- 
ted ;  —  the  prolonged  resistance  to  its  admission  had  been  only 
a  game  to  extort  the  highest  terms; — and  a  very  thin  coat  of 
sugar  was  put  around  the  fatal  pill  in  the  shape  of  an  Act,  — 
not  at  all  to  abolish  Slavery  in  the  District,  — not  at  all  to  abol- 
ish the  Slave-trade  in  the  District,  —  but  to  forbid  bringing 
slaves  into  the  District  as  merchandise,  and  to  authorize  the  cit- 
ies of  Washington  and  Georgetown  to  break  up  jails  used  for 
the  confinement  of  slaves  brought  into  them  with  that  view. 
The  slave-markets  for  strangers  were  thrust  across  the  city  line, 
the  distance  of  a  pleasant  walk. 

The  House  made  as  short  work  with  the  business  as  circum- 
stances permitted.  It  got  through  the  whole  in  nine  days. 
The  longest,  and  the  test  struggle,  was  on  the  Texas  Boundary 
Bill.  Three  days  was  that  measure  of  dreadful  significance,  and 
still  more  dreadful  augury,  contested  with  skilful  and  vigorous 
determination.  On  the  4th  of  September,  it  was  refused  a  pas- 
sage to  a  third  reading  by  a  vote  of  126  to  80.  The  next 
morning,  a  reconsideration  prevailed  by  a  vote  of  131  to  75. 
Again  on  that  day  a  third  reading  was  refused  by  107  yeas  to 
99  nays.  Here,  according  to  all  parliamentary  rules,  was  an 
end  to  the  question ;  for  a  second  motion  to  reconsider  cannot 
be  entertained ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  Almighty  Goodness  had 
stricken  down  the  adversary  at  the  height  of  his  insolent  hope, 
and  that  a  universal  Hallelujah  might  go  up  from  the  free  and 
generous  of  all  lands. 

But  a  motion  for  a  second  reconsideration  was  made.  The 
Speaker,  Southern  slaveholder  as  he  was,  could  do  no  otherwise 
than  to  declare  it  out  of  order.  But  the  House,  on  appeal,  over- 
ruled the  decision  by  a  vote  of  123  to  83,  and  then,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  previous  question,  moved  by  a  member  from 
Texas,  who  had  hitherto  professed  to  be  in  opposition,  passed 
the  bill  by  108  votes  to  97.  That  hour  Texas  scrip  rose  from 
almost  nothing  to  par,  so  that  a  piece  of  paper,  scarcely  worth 
keeping,  with  the  figure  one  and  three  ciphers  inscribed  upon 
it,  became  worth  a  thousand  dollars  in  gold  and  silver  coin. 
How  much  work  Texan  scrip  did  in  those  three  important 
nights,  who  knows  but  Ood  and  guilty  men  ? 

The  rest  of  the  budget  of  measures  were  adopted,  almost  as 
of  course.  On  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  only  one  speech  was 
made,  and  that  by  an  advocate,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, who  concluded  by  moving  the  previous  question.    Without 
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the  bill  having  been  committed,  or  even  printed,  the  motion 
prevailed  by  a  vote  of  87  to  69,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  109 
to  75. — The  mission  of  the  Thirty-first  Coi^ress  was  accom- 
plished. It  transacted  its  formal  business,  and  adjourned  its  first 
session  at  the  close  of  September. 

In  some  quarters  at  the  North  (for  instance,  —  if  we  mistake 
not,  —  in  the  Resolutions  of  the  last  Massachusetts  Whig  Con- 
vention) the  doctrine  has  been  held  that  the  administration  is 
not  responsible  for  these  deplorable  measures,  and  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  no  option  in  respect  to  signing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill, 
because  of  his  scruples  about  the  use  of  the  veto  power.  But 
every  one  who  knows  but  a  little  of  Washington  knows  better 
how  things  are  managed.  The  Republic,  the  organ  of  the  ad- 
ministration at  the  seat  of  government,  with  all  the  newspapers 
friendly  to  it  in  the  Southern,  and  not  a  few  in  the  Northern 
States,  boldly  and  rightfully  claimed  the  policy  as  that  of  Mr. 
Fillmore  and  his  government.  Mr.  Gentry,  of  Tennessee,  a 
gentleman  high  in  their  confidence,  in  a  speech  last  March  at 
Nashville,  said  that  the  President  not  only  "  directed,"  but  that 
he  "  openly  and  fearlessly  directed  all  the  influences  which  legit- 
imately attach  to  his  high  position  in  support  of  those  bills,  then 
pending  in  Congress,  generally  known  as  the  Compromise  Meas- 
ures, and  under  his  auspices  they  became  laws." 

The  statements  are  notoriously  true ;  and  what  sort  of  "  influ- 
ences "  it  is  that  they  shadow,  let  every  one  settle  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  own  mind.  Yet  the  President  coquetted  amiably 
with  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  when  passed  by  the  House,  and 
did  not  sign  it  till  he  had  got  for  publication  the  opinion  of 
his  Kentucky  Attorney-General  in  favor  of  its  constitutional- 
ity. 

In  the  spirit  of  that  delusion  and  hypocrisy  which  had  been 
practised  throughout,  the  shocking  measures  which  had  been 
taken  were  called  measures  of  u  adjustment,"  of  "  compromise," 
of  "  pacification."  "  When  they  have  made  a  desert,"  said  the 
old  historian,  "  they  call  it  peace."  But  notwithstanding  the 
marvellous  spring  with  which  in  ten  months  the  Slave  Power 
had  arisen  from  a  condition  of  apparent  discomfiture  to  the  most 
palmy  greatness  it  has  ever  known,  some  excitement  was  reason- 
ably looked  for  among  the  disappointed  and  outraged  freemen  of 
the  North.  And  the  apprehension  proved  well  founded,  when, 
in  large  and  enthusiastic  meetings  held  in  Boston  and  many 
other  Northern  cities,  the  law  and  its  promoters  were  condemned 
in  the  most  earnest  terms. 

Proper  pains  were  taken  to  manage  the  crisis.  As  to  part  of 
the  ruin  which  had  been  wrought,  it  was  obviously  irremedia- 
ble; it  was  impossible  to  recover  to  liberty  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  territory  which  had  been  taken  from  New  Mex- 
ico for  Texas.     Part  was  still,  in  a  sense,  contingent;  by  some 
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fortunate  possibility  it  still  might  happen  that  Slavery  would  not 
get  into  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  though  the  bars  which  should 
have  excluded  it#were  thrown  down.  The  most  serious  imme- 
diate apprehension  which  was  felt  was  for  the  effect  that  would 
be  produced  by  the  actual  operation  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
For  terrible  misery,  actually  presented  to  the  view,  will  move 
human  hearts. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  this  required  delicate  treatment, 
and  some  of  the  Northern  papers  in  the  interest  of  the  adminis- 
tration, to  retain  their  partisans,  appeared  to  fall  in  with  the  pre- 
vailing feeling,  insisted  that  the  administration  was  not  respon- 
sible for  what  had  been  done,  and  encouraged  the  hope  of  re- 
peal, or,  more  commonly,  of  what  they  called  "  amendment  and 
modification,"  at  some  future  time.  But,  among  the  politicians, 
the  current  set  the  other  way,  and  all  serious  expectation  of  that 
kind  was  discouraged  by  the  vigorous  displays  which  were  made 
of  determination  to  maintain  the  ground  which  had  been  won. 
Forty  or  fifty  members  of  Congress — a  quarter  of  them  from 
the  Free  States  —  entered  into  what  they  called  a  "Union 
League,"  pledging  themselves  to  vote  for  no  man  for  office  who 
was  not  an  advocate  of  the  "Compromise  Measures."  And  in 
several  of  the  cities  were  held  what  were  called  Union  Meet- 
ings, in  which  those  measures  were  extolled,  and  opponents  of 
them  denounced,  in  speeches  by  members  of  both  the  old  polit- 
ical parties. 

Rarely,  in  all  the  ages  of  recorded  time,  had  any  event  spread 
such  wide  distress  and  dismay  as  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill.  Large  numbers  of  fugitives,  who  for  long  years  had 
considered  themselves  out  of  danger,  who  had  reared  families, 
acquired  some  education  and  property,  and  formed  the  habits 
and  characters  of  freemen,  found  themselves  compelled  to  choose 
between  flight  to  another  country,  and  hazarding  the  unuttera- 
ble sorrow  of  being  returned  to  bondage.  How  widely  spread 
was  this  misery  may  be  partly  judged  from  such  facts  as  that  a 
hundred  and  thirty  communicants  of  one  church  in  Buffalo, 
New  York,  left  their  homes  at  once  for  exile  in  Canada ;  that 
the  colored  Baptist  Church  at  Rochester  lost  all  but  two  of  a 
hundred  and  fourteen  communicants,  and  the  colored  Baptist 
Church  at  Detroit,  eighty-four  communicants,  in  the  same 
way. 

Nor  was  the  consternation  confined  to  fugitives.  The  nefari- 
ous law  had  taken  away  every  thing  that  can  be  called  security 
even  from  colored  natives  of  the  Free  States ;  and  men  as  free 
by  all  titles  as  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  reasonably  trem- 
bled, night  and  day,  before  what  placed  them  and  their  wives 
and  children  at  the  mercy  of  any  kidnapper  who  would  but 
make  a  false  oath.  We  say  nothing  now  of  the  burning  sense 
of  wrong  on  the  part  of  men  of  thought  and  of  honor,  in  view 
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of  the  disgrace  brought  upon  their  country,  the  insult  offered  to 
every  principle  they  revered,  the  hideous  service  which  the  law- 
undertook  to  impose  on  themselves. 

The  mischief  was  done,  the  shame  was  complete,  so  far  as  de- 
pended on  legislation.  But  the  decrees  of  the  Devil  work  weak- 
ly, where  there  is  a  moral  sense  in  a  people.  Twelve  months, 
wanting  a  few  days,  have  passed,  since  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill 
went  through  the  forms  of  law,  and  not  twelve  fugitives  have 
been  carried  back  by  force  of  it  from  the  Free  States,  and  not 
two  yet  —  praised  be  God  !  — from  New  England. 

They  tried  the  experiment  first  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, as  was  fit  enough.  In  eight  days  from  the  date  of  Presi- 
dent Fillmore's  signature  to  the  Bill,  Hamlet,  a  mulatto  commu- 
nicant of  the  Methodist  Church,  was  arrested  in  the  former  city, 
and,  having  been  adjudged  a  fugitive  by  the  Commissioner,  was 
put  in  irons,  and  by  a  grandson  of  Col.  Talmadge  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  acting  for  the  Marshal,  was  conveyed  (his  wife  and 
children  being  still  ignorant  of  his  fate)  to  Slatter's  slave  jail  in 
Baltimore.  This  was  too  bad  for  the  hearts  of  Wall  Street  to 
bear,  and  money  was  presently  raised  for  his  liberation. 

Adam  Gibson  was  next  carried  from  Philadelphia,  agreeably  to  a 
decree  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Ingraham,  who  said  he  had  "  no 
doubt  of  the  prisoner's  identity."  But,  on  arriving  in  Maryland, 
it  turned  out  that  the  Commissioner  was  mistaken  ;  that  Gibson 
was  not  the  man  sent  for;  and  he  was  allowed  to  go  back. 
Then  Henry  Long,  who  by  the  help  of  good  legal  counsel  had 
got  clear  of  one  Hall,  —  who  had  taken  jurisdiction  of  his  case 
in  New  York,  pretending  to  be  a  Commissioner,  but  who  turned 
out  to  be  none,  —  was  by  the  decree  of  a  better  qualified  magis- 
trate transported  to  Virginia,  thence  to  be  sold  into  Georgia, 
there  to  make  trouble  by  "  preaching  freedom,"  as  we  learn  from 
the  recent  local  prints. 

A  man  claimed  in  Detroit  asked  for  time  to  send  for  his  free 
papers  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  declared  that  they  had  been  left. 
But  the  Commissioner  said  that,  if  they  were  in  court,  he  had 
no  right  to  look  at  them,  and  that  he  must  proceed  to  make  a 
decree  on  the  affidavit  of  the  claimant. 

William  and  Ellen  Crafts,  the  latter  personating,  in  male  at- 
tire, a  young  planter  travelling  with  his  servant,  made  their  way 
to  Boston,  where  pursuers  found  them  out.  Crafts  declared  that 
he  meant  to  have  a  jury  trial,  and  armed  and  fortified  himself 
accordingly.  This  understood,  the  Marshal  and  his  people  let 
him  alone  ;  and  the  hero  Crafts,  and  the  heroine,  his  wife,  are 
now  in  safety  and  honor  in  England.  With  Shadrach,  the  sec- 
ond Boston  case,  things  went  no  better.  A  mob  of  people  of  his 
own  color  took  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Marshal's  force  in 
the  Court-House,  and  he  is  now  said  to  be  enjoying  his  freedom 
in  Canada.  His  escape  occasioned  a  proclamation  by  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States.  For  Sims  more  machinery  was  set  in 
motion.  Boston  was  a  garrisoned  town  while  the  poor  boy  was 
in  custody.  The  judges  of  Massachusetts  went  to  their  seats 
under  the  chains  stretched  around  his  prison  in  the  Court-House. 
For  him,  process  of  the  august  Commonwealth  remained  un- 
executed in  the  Sheriff's  hands.  At  peep  of  day  the  Mayor 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  procession  which  accompanied  him 
to  the  embarkation  for  his  voyage. 

We  have  traced  an  outline  of  the  progress  of  the  Slave  Power 
in  the  last  five  years.  We  shall  have  a  few  remarks  to  add  on 
the  methods  and  influences  through  which  it  has  secured  its  tri- 
umphs, and  is  still  continuing  to  operate.  Within  the  space  we 
have  sketched,  the  friends  of  freedom  have  seen  a  time  of  great 
anxiety,  not  unmingled  with  hope ;  then,  a  time  of  animating 
encouragemeut ;  and  finally,  a  time  of  terrible  temporary  defeat 
The  last  act  of  the  great  drama  has  terminated  with  the  exten- 
sion of  Slavery  into  the  new  territories,  and  the  extension  of  its 
jurisdiction  into  our  own  Free  States ;  and  a  new  one  is  just 
opening  with  the  enterprise  against  Cuba. 

Certainly,  things  look  badly  enough  upon  the  surface.  But  the 
surface  is  not  all.  Sometimes  there  are  elements  beneath,  which 
the  surface  only  conceals,  and  cannot  confine.  As  long  as  they 
are  motionless,  it  keeps  its  form.  Let  them  shift  and  mix  a 
little,  and  they  burst  through  it,  and  break  it  up,  and  change  its 
whole  shape  and  aspect.  The  fortunes  of  a  nation  are  partly 
determined  by  its  legislation,  which  is  dictated  by  the  governing 
party.  But  parties  are  not  eternal.  The  principles  which  they 
profess  to  recognize  call,  from  time  to  time,  for  new  applications, 
and  the  interests  which  they  pursue,  and  the  estimation  of  those 
interests,  both  change  in  the  course  of  years.  In  public  affairs, 
all  calculations  on  influences  and  tendencies,  and  especially  on 
arrangements,  are  so  uncertain,  that  on  the  one  hand  there  can 
never  reasonably  be  strong  confidence,  and  on  the  other  hand 
there  should  never  be  despair.  It  would  be  very  silly  to  suppose 
that  Law  and  Liberty  are  down  for  ever,  because  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill  is  on  the  American  statute-book,  and  bad  men  and 
men  befooled  are  singing  Te  Deums  to  it. 
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IX. 


PELF  AND  PLACE. 

We  come  to  the  question,  how  it  is  that  the  Slave  Power  has 
been  able  to  accomplish  the  extraordinary  triumphs  which  we 
have  been  reciting. 

Its  history  is  but  the  history  of  the  aggrandizement  of  all 
aristocracies,  and  of  all  other  arbitrary  governments,  after  they 
have  become,  to  a  considerable  degree,  consolidated.  It  is  able 
to  bribe ;  to  browbeat ;  and,  through  its  bought  or  frightened 
instruments,  to  deceive.  And  through  these  appliances  it  works 
its  will. 

We  do  not  inquire  what  members  of  the  government  put 
money  in  their  purses  by  the  passage  of  the  Texas  Boundary 
Bill,  with  its  grant  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  from  the  federal 
treasury.  The  question  whether  this  or  that  member  of  the 
Cabinet  that  used  its  great  influence  for  the  measure,  or  this  or 
that  Senator  or  Representative  that  voted  for  it,  fingered  any  of 
the  proceeds,  is  one  with  which  we  give  ourselves  no  concern. 
But  w$  should  convict  ourselves  of  the  simplicity  of  idiots,  if 
we  pretended  to  suppose  that  that  money  bought  no  votes. 
Why,  the  history  of  conniption  in  governments,  —  has  it  come 
to  a  sudden  end  just  now  ?  Have  all  trading  politicians  ceased 
to  love  money  all  at  once,  and  have  all  trading  politicians  for- 
gotten how  to  use  the  public  money  for  their  ends  ?  We  are 
not  going  to  say  that,  when  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Pearce  put  the 
grant  of  these  millions  into  their  bills,  they  had  A,  B,  or  C  in 
view  as  the  person  whose  influence  and  vote  would  be  thereby 
secured  in  their  behalf.  But  either  of  those  gentlemen,  we  pre- 
sume, would  laugh  at  the  greenhorn  who  should  pretend  to  think 
that  ihey  did  not  expect  that  grant  to  prove  fruitful  of  the  votes 
they  wanted. 

The  Texas  scrip  was  in  the  market.  It  was  in  the  hands  of 
holders,  far  and  wide,  who  had  bought  it  for  next  to  nothing. 
If  they  could  bring  over  a  sufficient  number  of  Representatives 
to  pass  the  vote  which  would  raise  it  to  par  value,  they  could 
afford  to  endow  a  large  number  of  Representatives  each  with  a 
pretty  fortune,  by  sharing  the  scrip  with  them,  and  still  make  a 
great  operation  for  themselves.  What  was  to  prevent  their  doing 
it  ?  Are  all  the  Representatives  at  Washington  incorruptible  ? 
Are  they  all  very  Catos  in  integrity  and  contempt  for  gold  ? 
Who,  that  knows  any  thing  of  the  place,  will1  put  on  a  sober 
face  and  pretend  any  such  thing  ?  Aire  the  movers  in  the  9cheme 
of  granting  the  money  to  be  supposed  incapable  of  any  such 
calculation  ?     Why  is  it  to  be  assumed  that  they  are  different 
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from  most  of  the  men,  who,  as  long  as  aristocracies  have  existed, 
have  controlled  their  affairs  ?  Why  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the 
same  class  of  persons  who,  in  Boston,  argue  in  the  newspapers 
that  a  man  ought  to  be  starved  if  he  will  not  do  the  work  of 
Slavery,  should  in  Washington  be  scrupulous  about  making  it 
worth  his  while  to  do  it  ?  Charge  them  with  it,  and  what  would 
be  their  answer?  "  What  is  it  to  us,  what  use  the  money  is  put 
to  ?  We  want  it  voted  to  Texas,  to  settle  a  troublesome  ques- 
tion. If  private  parties,  interested  for  their  own  purposes  to 
carry  the  measure  through,  choose  to  exert  themselves  to  that 
end  in  one  or  another  way,  that  is  their  affair,  and  we  ask  no 
questions  about  it."  This  they  would  say,  calculating  all  the 
while,  and  with  the  best  reason,  that,  under  the  management  of 
other  persons,  whom  it  was  no  business  of  theirs  to  know,  the 
money  which  they  threw  into  the  scramble  would  help  to  do  the 
work. 

We  shall  not  be  put  off  from  accusing  the  Slave  Power  of  this 
method  of  action,  by  any  outcry  against  our  making  an  unsup- 
ported charge  of  corruption.  We  do  not  go  out  of  our  way  to 
charge  any  body  in  particular.  But  when  a  large  number  of  votes 
are  suddenly  changed  without  any  apparent  public  reason,  and 
when  the  change  of  those  votes  instantly  converts  a  small  sum 
into  ten  millions  of  dollars,  a  portion  of  which  would  easily  be 
transferred  by  a  mere  sale  of  stock  into  the  voters'  pockets,  to 
the  enriching  of  both  buyer  and  seller  at  the  nation's  expense, 
we  are  not  quite  so  incapable  of  tracing  an  apparent  cause  in  a 
simple  effect,  as  to  suppose  that  none  of  the  influence  or  of  the 
votes  wanted  were  angled  for,  and  were  caught,  with  the  hook 
so  baited.  The  holders  of  Texan  securities  would  be  the  last 
men  to  thank  us  for  supposing  them  so  simple  as  not  to  know 
how  to  make  something  of  such  an  opportunity ;  and  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  bills  would  not  feel  that  their  sagacity  was  compli- 
mented, if  we  should  pretend  to  think  that  their  grant  of  money 
was  not  intended  to  be  put  to  such  a  use. 

But  this  was  a  measure  somewhat  aside  from  the  common 
course  of  operation,  —  resorted  to,  e  majori  cautela,  in  a  special 
stress  of  affairs,  though  capable  of  being  repeated  as  often  as  a 
sufficient  occasion  shall  arise.  The  regular  method  of  action  is 
through  that  vast  patronage  which  the  Slavery  interest  exercises 
by  securing  to  itself  the  appointing  power. 

There  are  perhaps  thirty  thousand  offices  held  under  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  For  the  principal  of  them, 
the  President  nominates  a  candidate,  and  the  Senate  confirms  or 
rejects  ;  and  the  principal  officers  in  different  departments  ap- 
point the  subordinates ;  so  that,  after  all,  in  the  President  and 
Senate  ultimately  resides  all  the  appointing  power.  Thirty 
Senators  out  of  sixty-two  represent  Slave  States,  and  generally 
(as  at  the  present  time  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bright  of  Indiana, 
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Mr.  Douglas  of  Illinois,  and  perhaps  others)  there  are  Slave- 
holders enough  elected  from  Northern  States,  to  give  that  inter- 
est an  actual  predominance  even  in  numbers ;  and  the  two  great 
parties  have  for  many  years  paid  such  peculiar  consideration  to 
the  Slave  States  in  the  selection  of  their  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency, that  the  President,  whether  called  Whig  or  Democrat,  is 
certain  to  be  either  a  local  representative  of  the  Slave  Power,  or 
what  is  apt  to  be  worse,  one  of  its  Northern  tools.  It  follows, 
what  every  person  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject  knows  to 
be  the  fact,  that  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and  from  New  England 
to  California,  no  citizen  obnoxious  to  the  Slave  Power  can  ex- 
pect an  office  of  any  consequence  under  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

And  from  this  it  further  follows,  as  every  man  of  common 
sense  sees,  that  the  Slave  Power  brings  an  immense  influence 
to  bear,  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes,  on  men  of  talent, 
activity,  influence,  and  ambition,  in  every  corner  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Caleb  B  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Terri- 
tories, managed  the  great  question  of  the  day,  —  as  he  did,  — 
and  was  made  Commissioner  of  Mexican  Claims.  Mr.  Schenck, 
of  Ohio,  distinguished  himself  in  a  tilt  against  the  Free  Soil 
cause,  by  a  well-timed  speech,  as  soon  as  the  question  of  the 
Speakership  was  settled,  and  he  was  sent  on  the  mission  to 
Brazil.  Mr.  Duer,  of  New  York,  who  had  spoken  some  brave 
words  for  freedom,  withheld  his  vote  from  Mr.  Root's  Resolu- 
tion, and  gave  it  for  the  Texas  Boundary  Bill,  and  he  was  made 
Consul  at  Valparaiso.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  New  Hampshire,  also 
voted  for  that  bill,  after  having  declared  some  time  before'  in  his 
place,  that,  sooner  than  have  Slavery  extended,  he  would  have, 
not  the  Union  only,  but  the  universe,  dissolved.  And  the  gov- 
ernment has  given  him  something,  —  we  forget  exactly  what,  — 
in  California. 

Do  we  hold  up  these  names  to  reprehension  ?  Not  at  all.  We 
are  speaking,  not  of  the  particular  men  who  yield,  —  that  is  a 
small  matter,  —  but  of  the  mighty  influence  which  is  in  action  to 
make  all  men  yield.  The  instances  to  which  we  refer  —  the 
first  that  happen  to  occur  to  us  among  those  connected  with 
the  recent  course  of  events — are  but  instances  of  what  is  al- 
ways going  on.  We  do  not  say  that  the  gentlemen  jiamed,  or 
any  others  in  particular,  sold  themselves  to  the  Slave  Power  for 
office.  We  only  say  that,  however  disinterested  may  have 
been  their  action,  the  Slave  Power,  by  the  advantageous  notice 
which  it  took  of  them  as  soon  as  they  had  done  its  will,  made 
proclamation  to  all  dissentients,  that,  for  the  future,  the  way  to 
eminent  and  lucrative  office  was  through  submission  to  its  sway, 
and  services  for  its  benefit.  And,  we  take  it,  no  one  will  pre- 
tend that,  in  the  long  run,  that  proclamation  will  be  without 
effect.     When  the  Slave  Power,  having  been  constituted  the 
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appointing  power,  is  in  a  condition  to  make  its  own  terms  with 
all  the  purchasable  talent  of  the  country,  the  question  how  it  is 
that  the  Slave  Power  has  such  a  control  over  the  country's 
affairs  has  already  a  sufficient  answer. 

And  the  influence  works  its  way  down  through  all  the  stages 
of  public  action,  and  spreads  itself  into  every  corner  of  the 
land.  Its  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  employs  a  thousand 
electioneering  partisans,  more  or  less,  iu  the  Custom-House  of 
New  York,  and  so  on,  in  proportion,  wherever  there  are  cities 
and  trade.  Its  Postmaster-General  posts  twenty  thousand  busy 
supervisors  of  its  concerns  a  few  miles  apart  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  has  advantageous  contracts  for  the 
Post-Office,  the  Navy,  and  other  departments  of  the  public 
business ;  and  this  bidder  or  that  will  be  likely  to  get  them, 
according  as  he  is  more  or  less  able  and  disposed  to  help  on  its 
objects.  It  has  a  great  deal  of  printing  to  be  done  and  paid  for ; 
and  printers  are  often  publishers  of  newspapers  ;  and  the  offices 
which  do  its  job-work  are  very  apt  to  prove  factories  of  public 
opinion  in  its  interest. 

Why  waste  words  on  a  thing  so  plain  ?  When  the  people 
permitted  the  Slave  Power  to  become  the  appointing  power,  they 
exalted  an  aristocratic  order  above  their  heads.  As  often  as,  by 
the  election  of  one  of  its  tools  to  be  President,  they  renew  its 
lease  of  the  appointing  power,  they  again  empower  and  encour- 
age it  to  extend  its  usurpation. 


No.  X. 

TERRORISM. 


What  we  said  in  our  last  number,  of  the  use  by  the  Slave 
Power  of  the  patronage  of  the  government  to  carry  out  its  ob- 
jects, is  no  matter  of  mere  inference.  The  policy  is  frankly 
avowed.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1850,  Mr.  Foote,  in  his 
place  in  the  Senate,  went  so  far  as  to  give  out  that  nominations 
would  be  passed  upon  by  him  and  his  friends,  not  only  with 
reference  to  the  position  of s  the  nominee  in  respect  to  the 
Slavery  questions,  but  also  with  reference  to  the  position  of 
the  persons  through  whose  influence  a  nomination  was  under- 
stood to  be  made.     Referring  to  Mr.  Seward,  he  said  :  — 

"  I  glory,  sir,  in  reflecting  that  this  body  has  it  in  ita  power,  in  a  certain  mode,  to 
apply  a  moit  efficient  corrective  to  this  accursed  e?il  of  agitation To  be  en- 
tirely eiplicit,  I  will  say  that  I,  for  one,  let  other  gentlemen  do  as  they  please,  in- 
tend to  look  hereafter,  at  the  right  time,  and  in  a  proper  spirit,  to  ail  the  nominations 
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for  office  that  may  be  presented  to  us  hereafter,  as  well  as  those  now  before  as,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  precise  influences  under  which  they  have  been  made,  and 
upon  whose  recommendation  the  nominees  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  ' 
favor  of  the  Executive.  1  intend  to  look  back  to  all  the  facts  connected  with  such 
nominations,  and  to  ascertain  for  myself  and  for  my  constituents  whether  certain  in- 
fluences of  a  malign  and  dangerous  character  have  been  at  all  associated  with  any 

such  nomination I  say  that  I,  for  one,  upon  the  ascertainment  of  such  facts, 

intend  to  use  the  conservative  remedy  which  the  Constitution  has  given  to  us,  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating  such  nomination,  and  teaching  the  persons'to  whom  I 
have  alluded  a  sound  practical  lesson,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  will  not  be  en- 
tirely lost  upon  them,  nor  wholly  unprofitable  to  the  country." 

And  he  called  on  "  certain  individuals  "  to  take  notice,  that  he 
and  his  friends  were  resolved  to  "  put  an  end  to  their  local  con- 
sequence at  home,  by  defeating  every  nomination  which  they 
may  have  had  the  least  agency  in  bringing  before  the  Senate." 

This  was  a  perfectly  intelligible  manifesto,  and  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  for  which,  at  the  time,  it  was  particularly  meant, 
it  reached  great  numbers  of  persons.  Yet  there  was  nothing 
new  in  the  principle  announced.  It  had  been  long  implied  in 
the  practice  of  the  appointing  power.  All  that  was  peculiar  in 
this  incident  was  the  unblushing  impudence  of  the  avowal,  and 
the  declaration  that  nominees  for  office  were  to  be  held  incapa- 
citated, not  only  by  love  of  freedom  on  their  own  part,  but  also 
on  the  part  of  those  by  whom  they  were  recommended,  —  both 
which  things  a  more  cautious  champion  than  Mr.  Foote  might 
have  avoided. 

But  proscription  from  public  office,  though  directly  it  is  ter- 
rorism on  an  extensive  scale,  and  though,  as  an  influence,  it 
reaches  great  numbers  beyond  and  through  those  who  are  them- 
selves candidates  for  office,  is  not  of  universal  efficacy,  because 
there  are  numbers  who  do  not  want  office  or  favors  of  any  kind 
from  the  government,  for  their  friends  any  more  than  for  them- 
selves, and  who  are  jealous  of  any  influence  attempted  to  be  ex- 
erted by  office-seekers  upon  their  minds.  It  accordingly  be- 
comes necessary  to  hold  out  some  threat  of  more  general  appli- 
cation. And  the  Slave  Power  has  been  bold  enough  to  attempt, 
and  artful  enough  to  carry  out,  to  some  extent,  the  imposture, 
that  resistance  to  its  encroachments  involves  danger  to  the  Union 
of  the  States. 

The  assertion  is  one  of  those  utterly  preposterous  ones,  which 
make  it  matter  of  mere  surprise  that  men  of  average  sense  and 
information  could  have  been  deluded  by  it.  Yet  deluded  by  it 
they  have  been  in  great  numbers,  through  the  brazen  boldness 
and  untiring  artifices  of  those  whose  interest  it  has  been  to  de- 
ceive and  frighten  them. 

It  would  seem  that  nothing  could  be  stated  more  plain  than 
this ;  that,  if  the  institution  of  Slavery  is  in  danger,  the  very  last 
of  all  things  to  do  for  its  protection  would  be  to  break  the  Union 
between  the  Free  and  Slave  States.  Should  the  two  divisions 
become  foreign  countries  to  one  another,  the  military  protection 
now  due  from  the  Free  States  would  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
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slaves  would  revolt.  There  would  be  no  obligation  to  restore 
them,  and  they  would  run  away  by  hundreds  in  a  night.  If 
dissolution  would  give  security  to  Slavery  instead  of  dooming  it 
to  a  speedy  overthrow,  a  vast  majority  of  the  voters  in  the  Slave 
States  have  no  interests  conuected  with  it,  but  all  their  great  in- 
terests the  other  way ;  and  they  would  never  consent  to  such  a 
sacrifice  for  its  benefit.  No  doubt,  in  the  Slave  States  there  are 
inconsiderate  and  headstrong  young  men,  and  even  some  old  ones, 
who  are  ready  not  only  to  talk  of,  but  to  attempt,  disunion  or  any 
other  extravagance.  But  so  evidently  ruinous  would  be  the 
scheme,  as  to  preclude  any  reasonable  question  that  their  wiser 
slave-holding  fellow-citizens,  content  as  they  may  be  to  have 
the  force  of  threats  fully  tried  on  the  easy  temper  of  the  North, 
would  interpose  as  soon  as  matters  threatened  to  come  to  some- 
thing more  serious  than  talking,  and  quench  their  dangerous 
zeal  in  time.  And  even  if  they  did  not,  the  immensely  pre- 
ponderating reserved  strength  of  non-slaveholding  whites  in 
every  Slave  State  would  in  such  a  case  have  something  decisive 
to  say. 

Argument  apart,  there  is  one  salient  fact  which  we  should 
like  to  see  the  alarmists  dispose  of.  Nothing  is  so  sensitive  as 
the  stock-market.  The  fluctuations  in  the  price-currents  mark, 
by  fractions  of  dollars,  the  slightest  changes  in  the  degrees  of 
confidence  felt  in  the  stability  and  quiet  of  national  affairs. 
Nothing  is  more  impossible  than  that  the  United  States  securi- 
ties should  hold  their  own,  in  the  face  of  any  likelihood  what- 
ever of  a  revolution.  •  Yet,  through  all  the  nonsense  about  dan- 
ger of  disunion  which  we  have  heard  in  the  last  two  years,  there 
has  not  been  so  much  as  a  momentary  depression  of  the  national 
securities,  which  any  body  pretended  to  ascribe  to  this  cause. 
Mr.  Webster  and  other  politicians  made  themselves  hoarse  with 
proclaiming  the  Union  to  be  in  danger,  and  many  a  merchant 
and  broker  echoed  their  words.  But,  at  bottom,  this  merchants 
and  brokers  could  not  have  believed  a  word  of  what  was  said, 
for  they  bought  and  sold  United  States  five  per  cents,  redeem- 
able twenty  years  hence,  on  the  selfsame  terms  as  usual. 

Even  the  newspapers  which  have  been  the  most  busy  in  get- 
ting up  the  panic  essential  to  the  foul  business  in  hand,  forget 
themselves  now  and  then,  and  testify  to  that  which  is  and  has 
been  just  as  much  the  truth  when  they  have  denied  as  when 
they  admit  it.  Two  papers  are  before  us,  of  the  day  preceding 
that  on  which  we  write,  —  the  Courier  and  the  Bee  of  Septem- 
ber 5th,  both  of  them  Mr.  Webster's  special  representatives  in 
Boston.     According  to  the  Courier,  — 

"  After  all,  it  seems  that  South  Carolina  is  not  united  as  one  man  in  favor  of  a  se- 
cession from  the  Union.  There  is  not  only  a  misgiving  on  the  part  of  the  'chival- 
rous,' that  the  going  out  of  the  Union  will  not  be  going  immediately  into  Paradise,  — 
but  there  exists,  even  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  if  we  may  believe  the  newspapers  of 
that  place,  a  pestilent  band  of  'Federalists,'  —  the  old  name,  by  the  way,  it  likely  to 
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recover  its  old  signification,  —  who  are  not  up  to  the  mark  of  treason  and  civil  war, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  prefer  peace  and  the  Union." 

It  then  copies  a  few  periods  from  the  Charleston  Mercury, 
and  refers  to  them  as  follows :  — 

"  No  doubt  it  is  *  a  mortifying  fact,*  that  there  are  men  in  Charleston  who  retain 
their  understanding  amid  the  general  insanity  of  South  Carolina,  and  we  trust  the 
mortification  will  have  some  effect  in  bringing  those  who  are  mortified  to  their  senses. 
These  indications  certainly  afford  ground  for  a  suspicion,  that  the  public  credulity  has 
been  abused  by  the  representations  of  the  unanimity  of  the  people  in  that  State  in 
their  anti-national  spirit." 

No  doubt  "the  public  credulity  has  been  abused,"  very  greatly 
abused,  by  such  representations; — and  by  whom  more  abused 
than  by  such  prints  as  the  Courier  ? 

On  the  same  day,  the  Bee,  understood  to  be  Mr.  Webster's 
yet  more  peculiar  organ,  said  :  — 

"  We  find  in  our  exchange  papers  published  at  the  South  much  rejoicing  at  the 
success  of  the  friends  of  the  Compromise  in  the  recent  elections.  With  *  Union  '  for 
their  battle-cry,  and  the  *  stars  and  stripes  '  for  their  ensign,  the  friends  of  national 
harmony  have  triumphed  gloriously.    Secession  has  met  with  an  inglorious  defeat" 

♦And  again:  — 

"  In  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  other  States  where  elections  have  been 
held,  we  are  happy  to  see  that  party  lines  have  given  way,  while  party  leaders  (those 
drones  in  the  political  hive)  have  been  repudiated.  Whigs  ahd  Democrats,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  have  marched  with  solid  front  against  the  advocates  of  secession,  and 
have  let  the  partisan  appeals  of  self-elected  (  state  committees '  fall  unheeded  upon 
their  ears." 

To  be  sure  they  have,  and  so  they  would  have  done  at  any 
time.  To  be  sure  there  is  and  has  been  no  danger  to  the  Union 
whatever.  Occasionally  numbers  of  the  people  may  follow  their 
leaders  in  manifesting  their  discontent  at  some  measure,  and 
striking  for  better  terms  by  a  threat  of  disunion.  But  that  is 
all.  It  is  the  most  harmless  threat  in  the  world.  Make  the 
issue  seriously,  and  great  majorities  will  always  settle  it  rightly. 
But  why  could  not  the  Bee,  and  its  fellow  panic-makers,  always 
allow  their  readers  to  understand  this  ?  They  would  have  done 
themselves  more  credit.  And  why  will  it  artfully  endeavor  to 
do  away  the  force  of  its  admission,  by  representing,  as  it  does, 
in  the  article  from  which  we  have  quoted,  the  attachment  of 
the  Southern  people  to  the  Union  as  contingent  on  the  pro- 
slavery  action  of  the  Free  States  ? 

We  repeat,  that  beyond  all  question  there  are  men  of  some 
prominence  in  the  South  who  are  sincere  in  clamoring  for  dis- 
union. There  are  men  of  the  class  of  Mr.  Senator  Rhett,  with 
much  warmth  of  temperament  and  fluency  of  speech,  along  with 
little  head  for  calculating  consequences.  There  are  men  of  the 
class  of  Mr.  Senator  Davis,  fond  of  the  excitements  of  war, 
rabid  from  the  taste  of  Mexican  blood,  and  not  unwilling  to 
throw  every  thing  into  disorder  for  the  chance  of  coming  out 
of  it  with  consequence  and  fame.  Men  of  both  these  classes 
there  have  been  in  all  republics,  and  it  has  been  the  JasK  of  cool- 
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er  he^ds,  as  it  is  now,  to  profit  by  their  rashness  in  alarming  an 
adverse  party,  and  at  the  same  time  stand  ready  to  put  them 
down,  before  things  proceed  too  far.  The  more  cautious  por- 
tion of  these  cooler  persons  take  an  early  and  decided  stand 
against  the  vaporing  of  their  neighbors,  as  Mr.  Poinsett,  Mr. 
Waddy  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Petigru  have  done  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Others  think  the  madcaps  may  be  trusted  with  a  little 
more  rope  before  they  are  pulled  in,  and  even  share  vigorously 
in  their  antics  for  a  while,  but  retrace  their  own  steps  in  reason- 
able season,  like  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Burt.  Very  few  would  < 
really  desire  to  do  any  thing  mischievous,  if  they  could ;  and 
still  fewer  suppose  that  it  would  be  possible,  if  they  desired,  to 
carry  out  their  threats ;  if  they  did,  they  would  be  more  chary 
of  them. 

We  take  it  that  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  more  certain,  than 
that  this  alarm  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union  was  a  matter  of 
simple  calculation  on  the  part  of  those  who  got  it  up.  It  was 
a  political  stratagem.  The  transaction,  stated  nakedly,  was  this. 
The  Slave  Power  jobbers  said  to  their  friends  in  Congress  frcrtn 
the  North,  Why  not  let  us  have  our  way  in  this  matter,  as  we 
have  done  heretofore  ?  If  you  refuse,  you  see  how  much  trouble 
we  can  give  you.  Not  a  man  of  you  can  expect  the  offices  you 
are  licking  your  lips  for.  As  to  places  in  the  Cabinet,  foreign 
missions,  profitable  consulship^,  and  so  on,  (to  say  nothing  of - 
the  Presidency,)  dismiss  the  thought  of  all  such  things  for  your 
lives  long,  if  you  will  not  oblige  us.  We  have  the  Senate  in 
our  hands,  and  with  it  the  power  of  keeping  you  in  that  "  pri- 
vate station  "  which  politicians  do  not  consider  a  "  post  of  hon- 
or," whatever  poets  may.  And  as  to  your  people  at  home,  we 
have  no  Tariff"  for  them  on  any  other  condition.  To  which  the 
Northern  jobbers,  high  and  low,  reply,  Do  not  take  us  for  fanat- 
ics. We.  are  no  such  thing.  We  are  reasonable  and  practi- 
cal men.  As  far  as  depends  on  us,  we  like  your  terms.  Do  as 
you  please  with  the  Territorial  Proviso.  Extend  Slavery  as 
much  as  you  like.  Make  Pilgrim  New  England  and  the  free  West 
your  slave-hunting  ground,  make  our  people  your  slave-catch- 
ers, and  welcome,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  But  it  is  not  en- 
tirely for  us  to  say.  Our  people  are  not  prepared  for  such  moves, 
and  will  not  sustain  us  in  making  them.  A  large  portion  of 
them  are  sincere  in  what  they  have  constantly  said  about  loving 
.freedom  for  all  mankind,  and  being  particularly  unwilling  to  be 
made  slaves  themselves.  Nor  will  your  bribe  of  a  Protective 
Tariff  be  enough  for  them.  For  a  great  many  care  nothing 
about  it,  and  of  those  who  do  care,  a  great  many  love  Right  and 
Liberty  even  better  than  gain.  In  short,  it  would  ruin  us  with 
our  constituents,  if  we  should  yield  to  your  wishes. 

Here  is  the  problem.     But  wherever  there  is  a  strong  will, 
there  may  generally  be  found  a  way.     The  parties  talk  the  thing 
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over,  and  at  length  the  plan  evolves  itself  from  their  anxious  de- 
liberations. The  Southern  contractors  say,  We  have  it.  We 
will  give  out  that  our  people  will  overset  the  government  and 
the  Union,  unless  we  are  gratified.  The  thing  will  be  ridicu- 
lous enough  at  first,  and  it  will  be  hard  for  us  to  keep  our  coun- 
tenances among  our  own  people  while  we  talk  after  this  fashion. 
But  the  language,  thanks  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  will  not  be  altogether 
new,  and  that  is  one  point  gained.  Practice  will  make  perfect. 
Impudence  is  the  great  thing,  and  in  that  we  are  not  deficient ; 
and,  in  short,  we  think  we  can  act  our  part  of  the  farce,  if  you 
will  answer  for  yours.  The  plan  is  not  very  promising,  say 
their  Northern  friends,  but  let  us  give  it  a  trial.  We  shall  be 
no  worse  off,  if  we  fail.  All  will  depend  on  yourselves.  If  we 
are  to  succeed,  it  must  be  by  force  of  your  putting  on  a  very 
solemn  air,  and  talking  words  like  daggers.  What  we  can  do 
to  help  you,  we  will.  We  will  protest  that  you  are  appallingly 
in  earnest.  We  will  assure  our  people  that  they  must  let  you 
ride  over  them  rough-shod,  or  else  prepare  for  civil  war.  Some 
of  them  are  easy  and  credulous,  and  will  really  believe  us. 
Some,  despite  their  tough  lineage,  are  white-livered,  and  will  be 
really  frightened.  Many  are  busy,  and  will  not  care  to  contra- 
dict. Not  a  few  are  longing  for  a  Tariff  or  for  treasury  drip- 
pings, and  both  of  those  classes  will  lend  us  a  helping  hand.  In 
one  way  and  another  we  have  some  control  over  the  professions 
and  over  the  press.  In  short,  we  will  do  our  best  to  aid  you  in 
getting  up  such  a  panic  as  will  induce  our  people  to  consent  that 
we  shall  yield  to  your  wishes.  We  can  but  fail,  after  all.  And 
if  we  should,  perhaps  you  will  still  consider  favorably  the  pains 
we  have  taken  to  serve  you.  • 

All  this  would  have  been  premature  while  the  election  of  )  o 
1848  was  coming  on.  In  the  then  existing  state  of  the  North-  ^^  j , 
em  mind,  it  would  have  played  the  mischief  with  that  election. 
That  election  was  scarcely  over,  when  the  operators  went  to  /  fc  ^ 
work,  the  ostensible  occasion  being  the  Resolution  of  Mr.  Qott, 
offered  on  the  21st  of  December.  A  meeting  of  the  Southern 
members  was  called  in  the  Capitol,  to  consider  the  exigency.  It 
was  a  failure,  as  it  was  probably  expected  to  be.  Still  it  was  a 
beginning.  Only  about  two  thirds  of  the  members  from  the 
Slaveholding  States  appeared.  An  address  to  the  people  of  the 
Slaveholding  States,  prepared  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  42  to  17.  It  set  forth  the  grievances  of  the  Slave  in- 
terest, and  urged  unanimity  of  sentiment  in  respect  to  them, 
but  recommended  no  specific  measures  of  oppugnation.  Other 
addresses,  still  more  moderate,  were  offered  to  the  consideration 
of  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Berrien  and  Mr.  Cobb,  both  of  Georgia. 
In  the  course  of  1849,  some  of  the  Southern  legislatures  passed 
Resolutions  expressive  of  their  displeasure  at  the  recent  course  t 
of  things  at  Washington.     The  legislature  of  Virginia  request- 
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ed  the  Governor  to  call  it  together,  should  Congress  adopt  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  or  act  upon  Slavery  in  the  District,  and  the 
same  recommendation  was  made  by  a  Convention  in  South 
Carolina.  The  legislature  of  Mississippi  proposed  a  conven- 
tion of  delegates  from  the  Slaveholding  States,  in  the  same 
contingency.  The  Governors  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  in  their 
annual  messages,  recommended  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  conventions  of  the  people  of  those  States,  should  Congress 
proceed  to  the  legislation  which  was  feared. 

The  public  pulse  had  been  felt.  The  enterprise  appeared  not 
entirely  unpromising ;  and  the  campaign  opened  in  earnest  with 
the  demonstration  made  in  the  correspondence  between  the 
Whig  Mr.  Clingman  and  the  Democratic  Mr.  Foote,  published 
in  the  Intelligencer  at  the  opening  of  the  Thirty-First  Congress. 
We  have  already  seen  how  things  went  on  from  that  time.  The 
debates  assumed  on  the  Slavery  side  the  confident,  and  on  the 
Northern  side  the  temporizing  tone,  which  belonged  to  the 
scheme.  The  Northern  members  broke  the  ice  with  their  con- 
stituents by  laying  Mr.  Root's  Resolution  on  the  table,  on  the 
4th  of  February.  Mr.  Webster  dived  deeper  on  the  7th  of 
March.  The  New  York  Union  Meeting  in  Castle  Garden  (the 
first)  gave  in  the  adhesion  of  that  heterogeneous  city.  The 
solemn  preparation  for  the  travail  of  the  mountain  at  Nashville 
was  not  without  its  effect  on  weak  nerves,  destined  though  its 
fruit  was  to  be  a  mouse  of  no  terrible  dimensions.  The  threat 
of  Texas  to  make  war  upon  the  Union,  though  she  had  just 
been  asking  for  a  regiment  or  two  to  protect  her  from  the  In- 
dians, was  echoed  in  the  tones  of  high  Northern  statesmanship, 
and  disturbed  the  dreams  of  some.  And  so  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  Northern  members  concluded  that  their  constituents  were 
prepared  to  forgive  them,  if  they  accommodated  the  Slave  Pow- 
er and  Mr.  Fillmore's  administration,  and  passed  those  heinous 
bills  by  which  the  United  States  of  America  closed  their  record 
of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  the  foulest  crime 
in  legislative  history. 
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No.  XL 
SOUTHERN  UNANIMITY. 

While  such  a  mere  farce  is  playing  in  the  Slave  States  as 
was  described  in  our  last  number,  it  is  natural  to  ask  why  there 
are  not  greater  numbers  in  those  States,  of  such  as  know  it  to 
be  a  farce  and  have  no  interest  in  carrying  it  on,  to  lift  up  their 
voices  and  expose  it.  When  seven  eighths  or  eight  ninths  of 
the  white  male  Southern  adults  are  not  slaveholders,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  in  respect  to  vital  interests,  are  great  sufferers  from 
the  institution,  why  is  it,  we  cannot  but  inquire,  that  they  suf- 
fer themselves  to  be  so  misrepresented  by  a  very  lean  minority  ? 

The  question  was  partly  answered  in  our  first  number,  where 
we  showed  how  the  monopoly  of  property  and  education  ia  a 
community  is,  in  the  long  run,  identical  with  the  possession  of 
political  power  in  and  over  it.  But  we  wish  to  treat  this  matter 
a  little  more  largely. 

The  number  of  slave-holding  voters  in  the  fifteen  Slave  States 
cannot  exceed  a  hundred  thousand.  To  hold  the  offices  of  those 
States,  they  must  exert  a  controlling  influence  over  the  other 
seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  voters.  This  they  do  by  de- 
ception, by  patronage,  by  intimidation,  and  by  political  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  distribution  of  power. 

1.  By  deception.  The  great  mass  of  the  Southern  non-slave- 
holding  whites  are  so  ignorant,  as  to  be  precisely  the  proper  sub- 
jects for  the  arts  of  political  managers.  The  property-holders 
are  slaveholders.  The  non-slaveholders  are  poor  men.  They 
cannot  afford  to  buy  an  education  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. The  public  does  not  provide  an  education  for  them. 
The  property-holders  do  not  wish  to  have  them  educated,  be- 
cause it  would  endanger  their  own  supremacy  ;  and,  if  they  did 
wish  it,  common  schools  are  impossible  in  a  country  where  the 
land  is  distributed  in  large  tracts.  We  have  seen  how  very  large 
a  proportion  of  the  Southern  whites  cannot  so  much  as  read  and 
write.  With  a  tenfold  larger  portion,  any  thing  that  can  be 
called  mental  culture  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  They 
must  perforce  get  their  preparation  for  voting  directly,  and  all 
but  solely,  from  their  educated  neighbors.  Their  facts,  their 
opinions  and  their  principles,  must  be  learned  from  stump 
speeches  and  tavern  conversations.  They  are  absolutely  in  the 
slaveholder's  power  in  this  respect.  He  indoctrinates  them  at 
his  will.  He  plays  on  their  prejudices.  He  stimulates  their 
passions.  And  so  he  sends  them  to  the  polls  to  vote  him  into 
office,  and  in  so  doing  to  vote  down  their  own  rights  and  inter- 
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ests  as  well  as  ours.  The  less  informed  majority  of  the  South- 
era  non-slaveholding  voters  know  no  more  what  they  are  about, 
than  so  many  children  or  so  many  Russian  serfs. 

One  stupid  prejudice  of  theirs,  natural  to  the  uninstructed  and 
abject,  great  pains  are  taken  to  confirm  and  aggravate.  It  is, 
that  the  freedom  of  the  negroes  would  destroy  their  own  conse- 
quence. The  poor  white  man,  ragged,  shiftless,  brutal,  without 
regular  occupation,  with  cock-fighting  and  whiskey  for  his  best 
enjoyments,  misses  what  a  man  can  hardly  dispense  with  in 
some  shape,  —  self-respect.  The  want  of  it  is  a  chronic  torture 
to  him,  intensely  craving  some  alleviation.  There  is  one  thing 
which  reconciles  him  to  his  miserable  self.  There  remains  one 
thing  to  give  him  a  feeling  of  dignity.  The  poor  negro  must 
take  off  his  fragment  of  a  hat  as  he  passes,  get  out  of  his  way, 
and  stand  still  if  he  chooses  to  insult  or  beat  him.  The  most 
wretched  white  vagabond,  after  this  fashion,  belongs  to  an  aris- 
tocracy. This  is  a  clasS  of  privileges  which,  should  negroes  be- 
come free,  he  loses.  The  party  interested  is  careful  to  make 
the  most  of  this  pride  of  color  and  caste ;  and  accordingly  it  is 
quite  true,  what  is  often  said,  that,  as  things  now  are,  the  aver* 
sion  to  every  thing  thought  to  endanger  the  permanency  of  the 
institution  prevails  largely  among  the  classes  which  have  no 

Crsonal  interest  in  its  maintenance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would 
immensely  benefited  by  its  overthrow. 

2.  It  is  almost  too  plain  to  admit  of  direct  statement,  that  the 
men  of  prosperous  circumstances  in  a  community  have  a  great 
advantage  for  commanding  attachment  and  such  services  as  it 
may  be  expressed  by,  whether  they  use  that  advantage  with 
generous  or  with  selfish  aims.  In  England,  the  laboring  farmer 
does  not  vote  for  the  landlord  merely  from  fear  of  his  displeasure. 
A  sort  of  loyalty,  on  a  small  scale,  impels  him.  His  day's  wages, 
some  little  kindness,  some  condescending  notice,  is  his  retain- 
ing fee.  In  a  Southern  State,  the  planter  employs  and  pays 
the  overseer  and  the  mechanic.  He  has  a  bag  of  corn  or  a 
chicken  for  the  lackland  who  may  be  passing  his  gate.  He  has 
affable  speech  for  the  traveller  whom  he  meets  upon  the  road. 
A  little  civility  from  him  goes  a  great  way  in  establishing  an  in- 
fluence against  election  day  comes  round.  When  a  small  num- 
ber of  men  in  a  community  occupy  a  position  such  as  to  com- 
mand respect  and  to  make  it  easy  for  them  to  dispense  useful 
services  and  acceptable  attentions,  it  would  be  very  strange  if 
they  did  not  get  something  of  the  character  of  oracles,  and  if  the 
power  which  their  neighbors  were  able  to  confer  had  not  some 
tendency  to  fall  into  their  hands. 

3.  A  system  of  intimidation  is  carried  to  the  greatest  length 
in  the  Slave  States.  The  poor  man  who  has  been  discerning 
enough  to  see  how  Slavery  oppresses  him,  must  not  dare  to 
breathe  his  discontent.     "  Let  us  declare,"  was  the  threat  of  the 
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Columbia  (South  Carolina)  Telescope,  "  through  the  public  jour* 
nals  of  our  country,  that  the  question  of  Slavery  is  not,  and  shall 
not  be,  open  to  discussion ;  that  the  system  is  too  deep-rooted 
among  us,  and  must  remain  for  ever ;  that  the  very  moment  any 
private  individual  attempts  to  lecture  us  upon  its  evils  and  im- 
morality, and  the  necessity  of  putting  means  in  operation  to 
secure  us  from  them,  in  the  same  moment  his  tongue  shall  be 
cut  out,  and  cast  upon  the  dung-hill."  "  Abolition  editors  in  the 
Slave  States,"  said  the  Missouri  Argus,  "  will  not  dare  to  avow 
their  opinions.  It  will  be  instant  death  to  them."  The  Charles- 
ton Courier  said  that  "  the  gallows  and  the  stake  "  awaited  any 
one  who  should  speak  for  emancipation.  "  The  cry  of  the 
whole  South,"  said  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  "  should  be 
death,  instant  death,  to  the  Abolitionist,  wherever  he  is  caught." 
A  public  meeting  held  in  a  church  in  the  town  of  Clinton,  Mis- 
sissippi, on  the  5th  of  September,  1835,  resolved  as  follows :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  our  decided  opinion  that  any  individual  who  dare*  to  circu- 
late, with  a  view  to  effectuate  the  designs  of  the  Abolitionists,  any  of  the  incendiary 
tracts  or  newspapers  in  the  course  of  transmission  to  this  country,  is  justly  worthy,  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  man,  of  immediate  death  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  such  would 
be  the  punishment  of  any  such  offender,  in  any  part  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  where 
he  may  be  found." 

In  the  same  year,  a  meeting  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  after 
an  address  from  Mr.  (since  President)  Tyler,  adopted  a  similar 
resolution,  except  that,  instead  of  "  immediate  death,"  they 
threatened  "condign  punishment"  by  themselves,  "  without  re- 
sorting to  any  other  tribunal." 

We.  take  these  instances  from  Judge  Jay's  "  Address  to  the 
Non-Slaveholders  of  the  South."  Every  one  who  has  some 
acquaintance  with  the  newspapers  of  that  region  knows  that 
these  are  not  unfair  specimens  of  the  tone  of  the  Southern  press 
and  the  slaveholding  circles  in  relation  to  this  subject.  There 
is  an  absolute  determination  that  the  question  shall  not  be  en- 
tertained by  their  own  people.  Said  Duff  Green,  in  the  United 
States  Telegraph,  "  It  is  only  by  alarming  the  consciences  of 
the  weak  and  feeble,  and  diffusing  among  our  people  a  morbid 
sensibility  on  the  question  of  Slavery,  that  the  Abolitionists  can 
accomplish  their  object."  Cassius  M.  Clay  was  no  foreign  in- 
terloper. He  was  a  Kentuckian  of  the  Kentuckians,  —  a  man 
of  property  and  standing,  and  of  great  popularity.  Yet  when  he 
undertook  to  discuss  the  bearing  of  Slavery  on  the  welfare  of  his 
native  State,  his  slaveholding  neighbors  destroyed  his  press, 
and  threatened  his  life.  The  offence  with  which  Barrett  was 
charged  in  South  Carolina,  two  years  ago,  and  for  which,  at  the 
instance  of  a  "Committee  of  Vigilance  and  Safety,"  he  suffered 
a  long  imprisonment  and  other  ill-usage,  which  caused  his  death, 
was  that  of  having  some  agency  in  circulating  the  Brutus  papers 
addressed  to  Southern  non-slaveholders  by  a  native  Carolinian. 
Captain  Elisha  Betts,  of  Eufala,  in  Alabama,  an  old  man,  much 
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respected,  of  South  Carolina  birth  and  education,  was  last  year 
banished  from  the  State  by  the  decree  of  a  public  meeting,  for 
expressing  his  sense  of  the  evils  of  Slavery  in  a  letter  to  the  ed- 
itor of  -the  National  Era.  The  very  recent  affair  in  North  Caro- 
lina, in  which  the  Methodist  ministers  Crooks,  Bacon,  and  Mc- 
Bride  were  concerned,  was  a  movement  of  native  citizens,  for- 
cibly put  down  by  a  combination  of  their  slaveholding  neigh- 
bors. It  is  said  the  persons  who  thus  became  obnoxious  were 
four  or  five  hundred  in  number,  constituting  a  religious  associa- 
tion on  the  principle  of  withholding  fellowship  from  slavehold- 
ers, and  extending  their  influence  by  building  places  of  worship, 
of  which  they  had  already  five  or  six. 

Under  such  circumstances  of  deception,  seduction,  and  intim- 
idation as  we  have  described,  what  sense  is  there  in  the  expres- 
sion, "  the  unanimity  of  the  South,"  in  respect  to  slavery  ?  What 
cause  is  there  for  wonder  that  the  Southern  non-slaveholder  is 
so  seldom  intelligent  enough  to  perceive  what  grievous  wrongs 
he  suffers  from  the  peculiar  institution,  and,  when  he  is  intelli- 
gent enough  to  perceive,  so  seldom  has  the  independence  to  cry 
out  against  them  ?  Too  many  embarrassments  for  him  to  work 
his  way  through,  involve  him  in  an  acquiescence  in  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things.  Too  much  unscrupulous  and  well-mar- 
shalled power  and  will  are  arrayed  on  the  other  side  for  him  to 
undertake  to  confront  them,  unless  he  has  the  spirit  of  a  mar- 
tyr ;  and  that  is  a  spirit  which  does  not  possess  quite  ninety-nine 
men  in  every  hundred. 

But  the  Slave  Power  is  too  grasping  and  jealous  to  be  content 
even  with  all  these  securities  for  its  perpetuity  at  home.  In  the 
States  where  it  is  enthroned,  it  has  built  itself  almost  impregna- 
ble fortresses  in  the  fundamental  laws.  In  the  structure  of  the 
State  constitutions,  it  has  appropriated  to  itself  the  political 
power  about  as  securely  as  the  Roman  aristocracy  did  in  its  fa- 
mous arrangement  of  the  Centuries. 

Take  South  Carolina,  for  instance,  which  is  certainly  as  strong 
a  case  as  any,  of  the  absence  of  manifestations  of  antislavery 
sentiment.  See  how  the  Slave  Power  has  there  intrenched  it- 
self in  the  constitution.  South  Carolina,  by  the  census  of  1840, 
had  259,084  white  inhabitants.  Five  districts,  viz.  George- 
town, Beaufort,  Colleton  and  Charleston,  Sumpter,  and  Orange- 
burg, had  an  aggregate  of  49,503,  less  than  one  fifth  part  of 
the  whole  number.  These  districts  (the  four  first-named,  par- 
ticularly) constitute  the  principal  seats  of  the  slaveholding  in- 
terest in  South  Carolina,  Georgetown  having  nearly  eight  slaves 
to  a  white,  Beaufort  more  than  five,  and  Orangeburg  (where  the 
proportion  is  smaller  than  in  either  of  the  others  named)  nearly 
two.  In  the  State  Senate,  consisting  of  forty-five  members, 
these  five  districts  have  twenty-three,  a  majority.  In  other 
words,  with  a  white  population  not  one  fifth  part  that  of  the 
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whole  State,  these  five  districts,  in  which  the  Slave  Power  is 
concentrated,  is  able  to  veto  any  measure  of  legislation. 

Again,  there  are  twenty-seven  districts  in  South  Carolina  for 
the  choice  of  Senators  and  Representatives.  Ten  of  them  — 
the  ten  where  slaves  are  most  numerous' — contain  77,939  white 
inhabitants,  and  choose  twenty-eight  Senators,*  and  sixty-four 
Representatives,  a  majority  of  both  branches.  The  seventeen 
districts  where  the  non-slaveholders  mostly  reside  contain 
181,145  white  inhabitants,  between  twice  and  three  times  as 
many  as  those  of  the  Slave  districts ;  but  they  send  to  the  leg- 
islature only  seventeen  Senators  and  sixty  Representatives. 

Again,  of  the  whole  twenty-seven  districts,  the  thirteen 
which  stand  lowest  on  the  scale  in  respect  to  the  proportion  of 
slaves  to  whites  contain  134,533  white  inhabitants,  more  than 
half  the  whole  white  population  of  the  State.  Yet  they  have 
only  thirteen  Senators,  the  same  number  as  the  district  of  Col- 
leton and  Charleston,  whose  census  of  white  inhabitants  is 
26,795. 

Further,  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  citizen  must  be  personally  interested  in  slave  prop- 
erty to  the  extent  of  possessing  five  hundred  acres  of  land  and 
ten  negroes,  or  else  real  estate  to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred 
dollars,  clear  of  debt,  which  generally  amounts  to  the  same 
thing.     For  a  place  in  the  Senate,  the  rate  is  doubled. 

And  the  legislature,  in  which  the  Slave  Power  is  thus  su- 
preme, elects  the  judiciary  in  all  degrees  down  to  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  the  Governor,  Senators  in  Congress,  and  the  Electors 
of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

And,  to  clench  the  whole,  there  is  no  way  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution which  establishes  this  absolute  oligarchy,  except  through 
a  two-thirds  vote  in  both  branches  of  two  successive  legislatures, 
constituted,  of  course,  of  members  of  that  oligarchy  itself. 

In  Virginia  the  proportions  of  population  in  the  two  sections 
were  495,000  whites  and  63,000  slaves  in  the  western  counties, 
to  401,000  whites  and  413,000  slaves  in  the  eastern.  Yet  un- 
der the  constitution  which  is  not  superseded,  though  a  change 
is  in  progress,  the  eastern  counties  had  a  majority  in  both  branch- 
ed, viz.  19  Senators  out  of  32,  and  78  Burgesses  out  of  134. 

We  might  go  on  with  such  illustrations  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  small  numerical  fraction  of  citizens  in  the  Slave 
States  representing  the  Slave  Power  has  intrenched  itself  in 
the  State  constitutions,  so  as  in  fact  to  invest  itself  with  the 
plenary  and  exclusive  authority  of  the  States.  But  for  the 
present  these  specimens  may  suffice.  One  further  point,  how- 
ever, ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  In  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
Slave  States,  the  ballot  is  unknown.  The.  elector  gives  his 
suffrage  vivd  voce.  He  names  aloud  at  the  poll  the  candidate 
for  whom  he  votes.     If  here  in  Massachusetts  the  secrecy  of 
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the  ballot  is  found  necessary  to  secure  the  poor  man  in  the  free 
exercise  of  his  franchise  against  his  unprincipled  employer,  and 
save  him  from  the  fear  that,  in  voting  according  to  his  judgment 
and  conscience,  and  sense  of  duty  to  his  country,  he  is  voting 
the  bread  out  of  his  children's  mouths,  how  must  it  be  in  those 
States  where  every  man  rich  enough  to  employ  labor,  and  able 
to  befriend  or  oppress  the  poor,  is  a  slaveholder,  or  leagued  with, 
slaveholders  ? 

From  such  a  condition  of  things  in  the  Slave  States  as  in 
some  particulars  we  have  now  described,  what  else  but  that 
general  dead  acquiescence  in  the  impositions  of  the  Slavery  in- 
terest which  is  actually  witnessed  could  possibly  result  ?  The 
wonder  much  rather  is,  that  it  has  so  often  been  disturbed,  and 
that  so  many  generous  spirits  have  from  time  to  time  spoken 
out  for  Right,  Freedom,  and  Humanity. 


No,  XII. 

COOPERATION  OF  THE  MONEY  POWER.  — REIGN  OF  TERROR. 

In' our  fifth  number  we  explained  the  manner  in  which  the 
Southern  Slave  Power  enlists  in  its  service  the  Money  Power 
of  the  North.  Here  is  what  emasculates  that  strength,  which 
otherwise,  by  the  mere  peaceable  and  quiet  operation  of  voting 
majorities,  would  be  able  at  once  to  overthrow  the  tyranny 
under  which  the  country  groans.  The  friends  of  Freedom  in 
the  Free  States  have  to  struggle  against  an  immensely  powerful 
influence  in  the  midst  of  themselves,  which  the  cunning  Slave 
Power  has  effectually  made  its  slave. 

We  shall  see  enough  of  the  operation  of  this  influence,  if  we 
observe  how  it  exerted  itself  in  the  two  great  Northern  capitals, 
upon  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  What  took  place 
in  New  York  and  Boston  was  imitated,  as. circumstances  per- 
mitted, in  places  of  less  consequence.  But  it  is  in  those  rich 
marts  that  the  influence  in  question  is  most  powerful,  and  in 
them  accordingly  it  most  fully  developed  its  policy,  and  wrought 
its  will,  or  rather  the  will  of  its  master. 

In  New  York  it  has  always  had  easy  sway.  That  vast  city 
has  connected  itself  very  little  with  the  history  of  any  human 
interests,  beyond  those  of  material  prosperity.  Its  beginning 
was  not  auspicious  to  any  other  kind  of  greatness.  The  Dutch 
people,  at  home,  have  had  their  good  qualities ;  but,  from  first 
to  last,  Dutch  colonists,  wherever  they  have  sat  down,  have 
been  among  the  sorriest  specimens  of  Caucasian  humanity  of 
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whom  the  books  preserve  a  record.  For  more  than  a  genera- 
tion New  York  was  merely  a  Dutch  colony ;  and  communities 
do  not,  under  any  circumstances,  easily  outgrow  the  moral 
education  of  their  infancy.  In  its  recent  years  of  wonderful 
advancement,  New  York  has  been  the  resort  of  fortune-seeking 
adventurers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  of  the  world. 
Whatever  the  power  of  money  can  do,  in  New  York  it  can  do 
most  vigorously.  Whatever,  through  its  weak  side,  that  power 
may  be  tempted  to  do  that  is  unjust,  ungenerous,  unpatriotic, 
paltry,  in  no  spot  of  America  can  temptation  of  that  kind  be 
stronger. 

In  New  York,  in  the  month  of  November  following  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  was  got  up  with  great  parade 
what  was  called  a  Union  Meeting,  the  name  being  derived 
from  the  declared  necessity  of  sustaining  that  bill,  in  order  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Great  exertions  were  used  to 
obtain  a  large  number  of  signatures  to  the  call  for  the  meeting ; 
the  names  of  the  signers  were  published  in  the  newspapers,  and 
traders  who  refused  to  sign  were  threatened  with  having  their 
names  exposed  to  their  Southern  customers  through  the  same 
channel  It  was  even  said  that  handbills  were  struck  off  for 
distribution  in  the  Southern  States,  denouncing  such  merchants 
as  had  refused  their  sanction  to  the  meeting,  or  were  under- 
stood to  be  disaffected  to  the  Slave  Power.  Of  course,  to  men 
expecting  to  get  a  living  for  themselves  and  theirs  by  their 
honest  business,  these  measures  were  appalling;  and  if  some 
were  able  to  hold  out,  it  is  not  surprising  if  there  were  many 
that  surrendered.  A  very  honorable  memento  of  the  severity 
of  the  persecution  exists  in  the  following  card,  published  by  a 
well-known  firm  in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day  :  — 

-  "  The  public,  including  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  are  informed  that 
we  are  silk-merchants,  and  keep  an  ei tensive  and  well-assorted  stock  of  goods, 
which  we  offer  to  responsible  buyers  on  reasonable  terms.  As  individuals,  we  en- 
tertain our  own  views  on  the  various  religious,  moral,  and  political  questions  of  the 
day,  which  we  are  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  declare  on  all  proper  occasions. 
But  we  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  our  goods,  and  not  oar  principles,  are  in 
the  market.  The  attempt  to  punish  us  as  merchants  for  the  exercise  of  our  liberty 
as  citizens,  we  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  community. 

"BOWEN  &  McNAMEE. 
"  JTew  York,  Oct.  26, 1850." 

Other  recusants,  whose  names  were  published,  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  retract  or  apologize  in  the  newspapers.  They  were 
busy  when  the  call  was  brought  to  them ;  or  they  had  not  well 
considered  it ;  or  they  had  now  changed  their  minds.  And  so 
they  made  their  peace. 

The  history  of  Puritan  Boston  was  a  magnificent  one ;  and  it 
had  a  singular  unity,  for  it  ran  its  course  in  just  two  centuries. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  century,  Mr.  Quincy  pronounced  an 
Address  before  its  citizens,  which  it  is  said  that  he  is  now 
employed  in  expanding  into  a  formal  historical  treatise.     The 
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more  he  expands  it  within  its  proper  limits  the  better;  for  the 
story  is  one  well  deserving  to  be  largely  told.  But  he  will  do 
well  not  to  break  the  unity,  mar  the  effect,  and  impair  the  les- 
son, by  extending  it  beyond  the  point  to  which,  in  1830,  his 
record  was  made  up.  Let  the  grand  old  town  be  honorably 
buried,  and  an  epitaph  worthy  of  the  glorious  life  be  placed  over 
the  remains.  With  the  beginning  of  its  third  century  began 
in  Boston  a  marked  departure  from  its  hitherto  distinctive  char- 
acter. Two  things  have  changed  it ;  —  an  enormous  increase 
of  wealth  is  one  ;  the  other,  a  vast  influx  of  foreign  population, 
of  which  heretofore  it  had  next  to  none.  Down  to  the  end  of 
its  second  century,  Boston  was  a  Massachusetts  town.  Now, 
one  half  of  its  population  are  foreigners,  and  a  large  portion  of 
those  who  lead  in  its  politics,  and  control  its  sentiments  and 
affairs  in  the  various  departments,  are  not  Massachusetts  men. 
Of  course,  among  the  settlers  there  are  most  honorable  instances 
of  assimilation  to  all  that  is  best  in  the  old  character  of  the 
place.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  primitive  virtue  has  been  left 
behind  in  the  historical  period.  The  ancient  high  tone  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  is  gone.  And  the  Boston  of  1850  puts  on  the 
party-colored  livery  of  Mr.  Cass  and  Mr.  Webster,  and  dreams  of 
clothing  Massachusetts  too  in  the  same  shabby  attire. 

In  November,  1850,  a  Union  Meeting,  after  the  New  York 
pattern,  was  held  in  Boston.  The  call  for  it  had  two  or  three 
thousand  signatures,  —  partly  of  persons  hearty  for  the  Slave 
Power  alliance,  under  the  force  of  one  or  another  motive  or 
delusion,  —  partly  of  others,  more  or  less  indifferent  or  averse, 
whose  names  were  obtained  under  appliances  similar  to  those 
which  had  been  so  successful  in  New  York.  Two  orators  of 
the  Whig  party,  and  two  of  the  Democratic,  addressed  the  as- 
sembly. Mr.  Choate,  one  of  the  former,  employed  his  uncom- 
mon imaginative  powers  in  depicting  the  danger  to  which  the 
Union  and  the  country  would  be  exposed  by  any  continued 
disapprobation  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  on  the  part  of  North- 
ern citizens.  He  took  up  the  tune  set  at  Washington,  and  dis- 
coursed from  it  very  eloquent  music.  All  applauded;  many 
laughed  ;  some  believed. '  But  the  great  lesson  of  the  day  was, 
that  whoever  dissented  would  do  so  at  his  peril ;  that  disaffec- 
tion to  the  new  doctrines  was  to  be  put  down  ;  that  the  Boston 
leaders  had  taken  their  post  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Webster,  and 
would  tolerate  no  opposition.  The  speeches,  particularly  that 
of  Mr.  Choate,  were  of  a  character  strongly  exciting  to  such  as 
desired  to  see  themselves  justified  in  making  conscience  of  per- 
secution ;  and  that  gentleman's  counsel  was  sufficiently  definite 
for  the  interpretation  of  his  audience,  when  he  said  :  — 

"  Fellow-citizens,  there  is  something  more  and  other  for  us  to  do.  And  what  is 
that?  Among  other  things,  chiefly  this,  —  to  accept  that  whole  body  of  measures 
of  compromise,  as  they  are  called,  by  which  the  government  has  sought  to  compose 
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the  country,  in  the  spirit  of  1787 ;  and  then,  that  henceforward  every  man,  accord- 
ing to  his  measure  and  in  his  place,  in  his  party,  in  his  social  or  his  literary  or  relig- 
ious circle,  in  whatever  may  be  his  sphere  of  influence,  set  himself  to  suppress  the 
further  political  agitation  or  this  whole  subject.'1 

From  time  to  time  this  policy  of  crashing  opposition  with  the 
strong  hand  of  control  over  people's  livelihood  has  since  been 
avowed  with  very  bold  explicitness.  In  the  months  of  May  and 
June  last,  as  if  by  concert,  there  appeared  in  two  of  the  city 
newspapers  in  this  interest  some  half  a  dozen  articles,  distinctly 
significant  of  the  plan  of  operations  which  was  proposed.  The 
following  is  part  of  one  of  those  articles,  published  in  th^  Bos- 
ton Courier  of  June  9th :  — 

"  Those  persons  are  busy  about  something  very  different  from  the  sort  of  affairs  in 
which  we  wish  them  to  be  interested  for  us,  —  something  evidently  very  engrossing 
and  exciting  to  them;  and  we  are  afraid  they  will  not  have  enough  time  and 
thought  left  for  us,  or  give  to  our  smaller  concerns  the  degree  of  attention  which 
we,  perhaps  unreasonably,  really  think  they  need. 

"  Thus,  if  a  commission-merchant  spends  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  printing-offices, 
in  political  consultations,  in  writing  for  ih"  newspapers,  and  in  converting  men  to 
bis  own  notions,  we  do  not  ask  him  to  sell  our  goods.  He  is,  we  think,  too  busy 
about  something  else. 

u  If  a  physician  is  eagerly  running  about  town  to  help  break  the  laws;  if  we  hear 
of  his  offering  money  to  a  jailer  to  let  one  of  his  prisoners  go  free;  if  he  is  secretary 
of  noisy  political  meetings;  if  he  makes  speeches  in  the  streets,  —  we  do  not  ask  him 
to  come  and  see  us  when  we  are  sick.  He  has  too  many  great  irons  in  the  fire,'  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  having  our  small  one  burn. 

"  If  a  clergyman  occupies  himself  in  printing  political  pamphlets,  in  preparing 

Eolitical  leaders  and  editorials  for  papers  called  religious,  —  in  making  political 
arangues  at  clerical  meetings,  and  in  attacking  tbe  judges  of  our  courts,  upon 
whose  decisions  rest  the  very  foundations  of  society,  we  do  not  go  to  hear  nim 
preach,  or  advise  with  him  about  matters  of  religion  or  morals.  He  is  employed 
about  affairs  that  are  of  a  very  different  sort,  and  that  unfit  him  for  spiritual  sub- 
jects. 

"  If  a  lawyer  is  scouring  the  country  sixty  miles  round,  —  making  five-and-thirty 
electioneering  speeches  in  one  political  campaign,  and  fifteen  in  another,  —  volun- 
teering, for  party  purposes,  to  defend  persons  o?  whose  name  and  existence  he  was 
ignorant  until  after  they  were  arrested,  and  bringing  actions  or  advising  actions  to  be 
brought  against  magistrates  for  doing  their  sworn  duty,  we  do  not  carry  our  cases  to 
him.  We  leave  him  to  defend  Elizur  Wright,  who  publicly  rejoices  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  has  been  violently  resisted  in  tbe  streets  of  Boston;  — 
for  we  suppose  such  a  lawyer  is  more  interested  about  such  matters  than  he  will  be 
about  ours,  and  can  get  fees  for  them,  from  the  common  purse  of  his  party,  larger 
than  we  can  afford  to  pay  him. 
"  In  short,  we  leave  all  such  people  to  the  course  they  have  themselves  chosen." 

Divested  of  its  poor  garb  of  pleasantry,  and  of  its  incautious 
dealing  with  facts,  men  of  common  sense  perceive  the  meaning 
of  this  to  be,  Every  merchant,  physician,  clergyman,  and  lawyer, 
who  presumes  to  differ  from  us  and  espouse  the  cause  of  Freedom, 
must  be  deserted,  and  deprived  of  his  living,  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  bring  that  about.  And  another  part  of  the  same  article 
goes  so  far  as  to  designate  by  name  two  distinguished  members 
of  the  Boston  bar,  to  whom  in  particular  this  amiable  recommen- 
dation was  intended  to  apply. 

It  must  have  required  some  nerve  to  propound  this  atrocious 
doctrine  in  so  many  words.  To  put  it  forward  often,  would 
have  been  too  disagreeable.  Nor  would  it  have  been  politic ; 
for  there  was  danger  of  its  arousing  too  much  indignation  among 
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honorable  men.  Nor  was  it  at  all  necessary ;  for,  the  cue  once 
given,  those  who  were  base-minded  enough  to  follow  it  would 
'not  need  to  have  the  hint  repeated.  Accordingly,  we  have  not 
observed  that  this  particular  fire  has  since  been  much  kept  up  in 
the  same  quarter.  How  far  it  has  been  made  to  tell  meanwhile 
in  more  private  ways,  is  a  question  which  different  individuals 
have  their  own  means  of  determining. 

With  this  spirit  abroad,  no  one  can  wonder  at  the  outcry  that 
has  been  raised  at  the  "  Act  for  the  Better  Security  of  the  Bal- 
lot," passed  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  at  its  last 
sessicti.  When  rich  men  mean  to  command  the  votes  of  their 
neighbors  by  impoverishing  those  who  do  not  vote  according  to 
their  pleasure,  it  is  necessary  for  them  first  to  be  informed  how 
their  neighbors  vote.  A  ballot  in  a  sealed  envelope  throws  their 
wicked  project  all  into  confusion,  and  mocks  at  their  ill-used 
power.  Nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  whole  vote  of  Boston  in  the 
House  was  given  against  that  wholesome  law.  No  doubt,  there 
were  members  of  that  delegation  who  gave  their  vote  with  mo- 
tives becoming  their  high  character.  But  it  is  painful  to  see 
such  unanimity  for  such  an  object. 


No.  XIIL 

COOPERATION  OF  THE  MONEY  POWER.  — REIGN  OP  TERROR. 

(CojrnjnjM>.) 

In  the  last  number  we  published  part  of  an  article  from  an  in- 
fluential Whig  newspaper  in  Boston,  in  which,  in  suitably  guard- 
ed phrase,  was  set  forth  the  propriety  of  reducing  to  poverty  and 
ruin  such  merchants,  physicians,  clergymen,  and  lawyers,  as 
should  place  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  Slave  Power.  At 
first  view  this  seems  a  rather  wild  scheme.  But  if  the  most  op- 
ulent men  in  a  place  like  Boston  can  be  induced  generally  to 
take  that  ground,  it  is  by  no  means  so  unpromising  as  might  at 
first  sight  appear.  At  all  events,  the  threat  is  a  very  disturbing 
one,  and  calculated  to  bring  about,  to  a  great  extent,  the  submis- 
sion that  is  wanted. 

Merchants  of  old  standing  and  large  property  have  a  great 
power  over  the  other  members  of  their  profession.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  they  can  bankrupt  a  man  by  refusing  to  deal  with 
him  in  the  way  of  purchase  and  sale.  That  plan  will  not  come 
to  much ;  for  trade  has  its  inflexible  law,  compelling  it  to  go 
where  it  can  buy  and  sell  to  most  profit.  But  the  life  of  a  mer- 
chant's prosperity  is  his  credit.     And  for  this,  all  but  a  compara- 
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tively  small  number,  of  the  most  independent  property  and  un- 
questionable position,  have  to  depend  more  or  less  on  the  good- 
will of  the  great  men  on  change.  And  the  ill-will  of  that  class, 
if  it  does  not  break  them  down,  is  a  dreadfully  serious  thing  to 
contend  with.  A  young  merchant  casts  a  Free  Soil  vote,  or, 
worse,  attends  a  Free  Soil  caucus,  and  presently  he  observes 
that  country  customers  do  not  come  to  him,  as  they  used  to  do, 
on  the  recommendation  of  some  old  established  house  with 
which  he  has  been  in  friendly  relations.  He  proposes  some  pur- 
chase on  credit,  and  must  give  a  reference  as  to  his  responsibil- 
ity. The  substantial  firms  of  A  &  B,  C  &  D,  &c,  are  very 
well  acquainted  with  his  character  and  resources,  but  when  ap- 
plied to,  they  are  found  to  be  smitten  with  a  sudden  taciturnity 
and  reserve.  Having  a  payment  to  make  on  a  day  fixed,  he  of- 
fers his  business  note  for  discount  the  day  before,  at  the  bank 
where  he  makes  his  deposits,  where  the  directors  know  all 
about  him,  and  where  he  has  never  before  been  denied.  To  his 
amazement  the  teller  tells  him  that  his  paper  has  not  been 
"  done " ;  and  all  that  he  can  get  from  the  president  is,  that 
money  is  tight,  and  that  the  board  found  it  necessary  to  contract 
their  loans.  By  and  by,  he  ferrets  out,  or  some  friendly  director 
tells  him,  that,  if  he  wants  bank  accommodations,  he  had  bet- 
ter think  twice  about  Free  Soil  voting  and  Free  Soil  conven- 
tions. He  does  think  twice.  He  thinks  of  his  credit  in  the 
street,  and  of  his  little  family  at  home.  He  looks  over  next 
month's  list  of  notes  payable,  and  the  file  of  butchers'  and  ba- 
kers', milliners'  and  school  bills.  And,  unless  he  has  a  pretty 
full  purse,  or  a  pretty  stiff  backbone,  it  may  be  that  he  carries  a 
Whig  vote  to  the  next  ward  meeting,  or  steps  into  an  insurance 
office,  and  signs  the  letter  to  Mr.  Webster. 

The  power  of  the  Nabob  merchants  over  their  less  robust 
brethren  is  all  but  crushing.  So  far  from  wondering  that  it  ef- 
fects so  much,  it  is  rather  matter  of  surprise  that  any  thing  mer- 
cantile in  Boston  stands  against  it.  The  banking  operation  is 
nothing  new.  Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember  how  the 
State  Bank  was  chartered,  (in  1807,  or  thereabouts,)  on  the  pe- 
tition of  Democrats,  who  wanted  more  freedom  in  borrowing 
money  than  the  politics  of  the  time  permitted. 

As  to  lawyers  and  physicians,  no  doubt  the  idea  of  patroniz- 
ing or  withholding  patronage  from  those  of  them  who  have  es- 
tablished a  reputation  is  visionary.  The  richest  and  the  healthi- 
est man  knows,  that,  should  occasion  for  their  services  arise, 
he  would  forego  them  at  his  peril.  No  millionnaire  is  such  a  dolt 
as  not  to  see  that  the  ability  and  learning  of  Mr.  Sumner  and 
Mr.  Dana,  who  are  specially  named  in  the  article  from  the  Cou- 
rier from  which  we  quoted,  are  worth  quite  as  much  to  him  as 
his  fee  is  worth  to  them.*    But  in  the  early  stage  of  professional 

*  An  article,  signed  E,  in  another,  newspaper,  about  the  same  time,  significantly 
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life,  it  is  different.  Much  of  the  business  of  the  legal  profession, 
and  even  of  its  lucrative  business,  is  little  more  than  mechani- 
cal, so  that  one  person  of  diligence,  accuracy,  and  fair  judgment, 
can  execute  it  about  as  well  as  another  ;  and  this  being  so,  favor 
and  popularity  will  go  a  great  way  in  determining  the  direction 
which  it  shall  take.  Both  the  young  physician  and  the  young 
lawyer  are  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  good- will  of  those  who 
take  the  lead  in  a  community,  for  opportunities  to  show  thoee 
talents  and  attainments  on  which  they  hope  to  found  their  fame 
and  fortune.  In  early  life,  and  with  their  precise  value  not  yet 
ascertained  by  severe  experiment,  ability  and  skill  in  those  pro- 
fessions is  a  sort  of  fancy  article  in  the  market,  — of  /great  pecu- 
niary worth,  when  kept  in  credit  by  puffing  in  high  quarters,  — 
of  very  little,  when  decried  or  coldly  spoken  of.  To  the  young 
aspirant  for  the  profits  and  honors  of  these  professions,  no  doubt 
the  good  word  of  the  rich,  and  of  that  larger  number  with  whom 
the  word  of  the  rich  goes  for  wisdom,  is  a  substantial  advantage, 
and  their  cavils  or  coldness  a  discouragement  and  harm.  A 
hint  of  approbation  or  of  distrust  is  easily  given,  according  as 
one's  political  prejudices  incline ;  and  accordingly  the  young 
lawyer  or  physician  who,  in  a  community  controlled  by  the 
Slave  Power's  allies,  makes  up  his  mind  to  stand  erect  for  Free- 
dom and  the  Right,  needs  to  be  a  brave  and  self-relying,  as  well 
as  honest  man. 

But  the  hardest  case  is  that  of  the  clerical  profession.  All 
men  are  particular  and  careful  as  to  where  they  shall  go  for 
legal  or  medical  advice.  But  with  a  large  portion  of  men  the 
question  as  to  who  shall  be  their  religious  counsellor  is  very 
much  a  matter  of  humor  and  caprice  ;  and  if  there  is  any  thing 
in  which  he  to  whom  they  have  been  accustomed  ceases  to 
suit  them,  they  find  little  difficulty  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
connection.  In  most  of  our  religious  societies,  a  few  men  of 
property  have  their  minister's  livelihood  very  much  in  their 
power.  If  they  choose  to  withdraw  their  pecuniary  support, 
the  burden  falls  too  heavy  on  those  who  remain,  and  the  min- 
ister must  be  impoverished  or  dismissed.  Dismissal,  besides 
involving  the  chance  of  impoverishment,  is  to  a  parish  minister 
a  great  affliction  in  other  respects.  It  tears  him  away  from 
cherished  associations  of  place  and  friendship,  and  compels  him 
to  leave  work,  on  which  he  has  expended  his  best  efforts,  unfin- 
ished, and  the  harvest  of  usefulness,  to  which  he  had  looked 
with  sanguine  hope,  unreaped.  Impoverishment  is  a  thing  that 
speaks  for  itself.  Every  body  understands  that.  It  comes  upon 
many  ministers,  whenever  such  is  the  will  of  the  wealthy  mem- 
bers of  their  congregation.     And  it  comes  in  a  terrible  form. 

spoke  of  the  Bostonians,  upon  whose  conduct  on  a  recent  occasion  Mr.  Dana  had 
commented,  as  u  the  people  among  whom  Mr.  Dana  practises  his  profession  and 
earns  his  bread.1* 
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To  a  clergyman  with  a  wife  and  children  about  him,  accus- 
tomed to  a  fair  share  of  the  comforts,  not  to  say  of  the  proper 
indulgences,  of  life,  —  with  no  means  of  providing  for  his  fam- 
ily, except  by  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  —  and  commonly 
with  an  education,  tastes,  and  habits,  on  his  own  part  and  on 
theirs,  which  make  it  more  distressing  for  them  than  for  many 
other  persons  to  struggle  with  the  hardships  of  narrow  and  un- 
certain means,  —  the  threat  of  being  cast  upon  the  wide  world, 
if  he  stands  up  for  the  Right  and  Humanity,  has  a  fearful  power. 
It  has  been  said,  that,  if  the  American  Church  were  true  to 
its  office,  American  Slavery  could  not  live  a  day.  Suppose  it  is 
so,  who  can  wonder  that  with  the  clergy  so  hampered  the 
Church  is  not  true  to  its  office  ?  No  doubt,  the  ministers  of  the 
religion  of  Light  and  Love  should  firmly  assert  its  claims,  irre- 
spective of  personal  consequences,  and  the  more  firmly,  the 
thicker  the  darkness  that  seems  to  be  closing  around.  No  doubt, 
it  belongs  to  them  to  be 

"  Truth's  fearless  watchmen  on  her  midnight  tower, 
Whose  lamp  burns  brightest  when  the  tempests  lower.'* 

Charles  the  Second's  Act  of  Uniformity  vacated  in  one  day 
two  thousand  of  the  pulpits  of  England,  by  the  voluntary  with- 
drawal of  men  who  thought  it,  of  the  two,  better  to  face  starva- 
tion than  treachery  to  their  Master's  cause.  The  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill  of  last  year  was,  for  the  American  clergy,  a  tremen- 
dous Act  of  Uniformity ;  and  to  many  a  right-feeling  man  it 
must  have  been  a  bitter  task  to  refrain  from  "  lifting  up  his 
voice  like  a  trumpet,  to  show  the  people  their  transgression,  and 
the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins,"  though  in  defiance  of  expulsion 
and  penury. . 

But  all  men  are  not  heroes,  nor  ready  to  be  martyrs  ;  and  the 
interest,  that  in  the  Free  States  takes  care  of  the  interests  of 
the  Slave  Power,  is  very  potent  and  very  despotic.  Take  an 
instanpe,  which  occurred  just  now.  Six  months  ago,  Mr. 
George  F.  Simmons,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  young 
American  clergy,  was  minister  of  a  church  in  the  rich  town  of 
Springfield  in  this  State.  In  consequence  of  a  mob  in  that 
place,  occasioned  by  an  advertisement  for  a  public  meeting, 
to  be  addressed  among  others  by  Mr.  George  Thompson,  he 
preached  a  sermon  of  much  plainness,  but  in  a  very  candid 
spirit,  condemning  the  mob  spirit  and  exalting  the  claims  of 
Free  Speech,  along  with  those  of  Law  and  Order.  His  dis- 
missal followed,  as  soon  as  the  forms  could  be  gone  through 
in  parish .  meeting.  This  is  but  a  single  case ;  but  the  impor- 
tance of  the  occasion,  the  place,  the  man  proceeded  against, 
and  the  men  proceeding  against  him,  caused  it  to  be  (what 
probably  it  was  precisely  intended  for)  a  wide  and  impressive 
proclamation  to  clergymen  as  to  what  they  were  to  expect  if 
10 
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they  placed  themselves  in  such  an  attitude.  During  the  week 
of  the  Religious  Anniversaries  in  Boston,  last  Hay,  a  number  of 
clergymen,  in  a  free  conference,  expressed  their  feelings  in  re- 
spect to  the  aggressions  of  the  Slave  Power.  An  account  of 
their  conversation  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers.  It  was 
made  the  occasion  of  strictures  in  the  principal  commercial  pa- 
per of  the  city,  in  its  issues  for  the  5th,  6th,  and  16th  of  June  ; 
and  the  way  in  which  it  was  commented  on,  and  in  which  the 
persons  who  took  part  in  it  were  invited  to  come  out  and  clear 
themselves,  if  they  saw  fit,  must  have  sent  a  shock  to  many 
hearts,  and  painful  apprehensions  into  many  homes. 

Of  course,  as  to  individuals,  we  call  no  one  in  question  for  his 
silence  on  these  momentous  matters,  or  even  for  what  we  ac- 
count his  mischievous  championship  of  the  wrong.  Men  cannot 
undertake  to  censure  each  others'  motives,  till  they  are  sure 
they  know  and  understand  them.  There  are  honest  men,  we 
doubt  not  at  all,  who  have  played  such  pranks  with  their  un- 
derstandings, that  at  last  they  really  believe  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill  to  be  a  righteous  law ;  and  among  such  honest  men,  we 
doubt  not  at  all,  there  are  members  of  the  clerical  profession. 
There  are  men  who,  under  some  mystification  or  bias  insensible 
to  themselves,  have  come  to  look  upon  the  character  of  that  law, 
in  a  general  way,  as  one  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  questions, 
as  to  which  "much  may  be  said  on  both  sides."  There  are 
ministers  who,  while  the  Satanic  Slave  Power  pours  its  affronts 
upon  Christianity  without  stint,  say  nothing  about  it,  and  yet 
keep  their  testimony  of  a  good  conscience  in  some  one  or  other 
of  various  ways,  which  we  do  not  undertake  to  analyze.  Our 
business  is  not  with  any  of  them  personally ;  but  with  that 
tremendous  influence  all  around  them,  which  sets  itself  to  brow- 
beat, to  enervate,  to  blind,  to  corrupt  them,  and  stifle  the  testi- 
mony for  Right  and  Humanity  which  they  might  be  especially 
expected  to  bear. 

Such  is  the  control  which  the  Northern  Money  Power,  an  the 
service  of  the  Southern  Slave  Power,  proposes,  and  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  is  able,  to  exercise  over  the  livelihood  of  those 
important  classes,  the  mercantile  and  learned  professions.  But 
it  has  other  strings  to  its  bow.  It  proposes  to  control  the  inter- 
course of  society,  and  to  allow  or  deny  to  a  man  social  position, 
and  a  share  in  social  courtesies,  according  as  he  is  submissive  or 
unmanageable. 

One  of  the  pieces  to  which  we  recently  referred  as  having 
appeared,  as  if  by  concert,  in  two  of  the  city  papers  in  May  and 
June  last,  was  published  on  the  2d  day  of  the  latter  month,  and 
bore  the  signature,  "A  Son  of  a  Merchant"  The  following  is 
part  of  it :  — 

"  The  mendacious  orators  and  unscrupulous  writers,  whose  common  sewer  is  the 
Commonwealth,  have  seen  fit  at  various  times  and  places  to  asperse  the  character  of 
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the  merchants  of  Boston These  men,  and  certain  reverend  detractors  who 

are  affiliated  with  them,  seek  to  vilify  a  body  of  citizens  who  as  members  of  the 
community  are  as  far  above  them  as  the  pulpit  is  above  the  kennel,  —  a  patriot  above 

a  pirate Who  is  it  that  forms  this  pack  of  reverend  and  lay  detractors  of 

the  good  name  of  the  merchants?  Are  tney,  or  any  of  them,  men  who  have 
achieved  any  good  work  for  their  country  or  their  kind  ?  Are  they  men  who  have 
been  conspicuous  for  their  good  sense  or  known  for  their  benevolence  ?  Are  they 
not,  on  the  contrary,  those  in  whose  discretion  no  one  would  trust,  and  whose  phi- 
lanthropy runs  only  to  incendiarism  ? 

M  These  slanderers  seem  bent  on  severing  themselves  from  social  contact  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  those  whom  they  so  basely  calumniate.  A  decent  self- 
respect  in  those  who  are  thus  assailed  demands  that  confidential  relations  with  them 
should  cease.  They  well  know  that  their  ways  are  not  our  ways,  and,  whether 
minister,  lawyer,  or  physiciaa,  they  may  be  assured  that  we  will  seek  for  other  hid 
and  instruction  rather  than  continue  to  receive  it  from  those  who  are  capable  of 
hurlinc  anathemas  against  their  fellow-citizens  and  fellow-men.  If  they  persist  in 
their  efforts  to  destroy  the  Constitution  by  calumniating  those  who  would  preserve 
it,  should  they  not  be  treated  as  pirates,  who  would  cut  the  cords  which  serve  to 
bind  the  raft  upon  which  we  float  in  a  stormy  sea?  Let  us,  then,  feel  that  the 
Union  is  the  ark  of  our  salvation,  and  proclaim  a  n  on -intercourse,  if  not  a  warfare, 
against  all  who  assail  it." 

"The  mendacious  orators  and  unscrupulous  writers  whose 
common  sewer  is  the  Commonwealth,"  and  whom  it  is  pro- 
posed thus  to  deal  with,  are  not  designated,  and  we  must  go 
elsewhere  for  information  on  that  head.  We  suppose  we  may 
consider  it  as  afforded,  as  to  some  of  them,  by  the  following 
period  from  another  of  the  articles  we  have  referred  to,  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Courier  of  June  14th  :  — 

u  This  paper  [viz.  the  Commonwealth,  the  "  common  sewer"  above  mentioned] 
is  the  organ  of  a  party,  of  which  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  Sumner,  Stephen  C.  Phil- 
lips, S.  G.  Howe,  John  6.  Palfrey,  Charles  Allen,  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Horace 
Mann,  and  others  of  the  same  sort,  are  the  known  leaders,  managers,  and  heads  j  and 
these  and  the  other  leaders  are  responsible  for  it" 

Now,  as  to  most  of  the  persons  here  named,  we  cannot  but  say, 
at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  belonging  to  the  "  Mutual  Ad- 
miration Society,"  that,  in  our  humble  opinion,  the  social  circles 
which  exclude  them  agreeably  to  the  above  gracious  advice, 
will  not  be  much  the  gainers  thereby.  And  further,  as  to  some 
of  them,  we  cannot  but  think  that  something  modest  might  be 
said  in  their  behalf  in  reply  to  the  question  of  the  "  Son  of  a 
Merchant,"  whether  they  "  have  achieved  any  good  work  for 
their  country  or  their  kind,"  and  whether  they  "have  been 
conspicuous  for  their  good  sense,  or  known  for  benevolence.,, 
And  further,  if  the  signature  "  A  Son  of  a  Merchant "  contains 
a  reference  to  a  creditable  parentage,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
some  of  the  gentlemen  whom  the  merchant's  son  so  easily  dis- 
poses of,  would  pass  muster  pretty  well  on  that  score.  And  fur- 
ther yet,  though  making  a  fortune  for  one's  children  by  trade  is 
a  very  worthy  and  honorable  occupation,  still  we  hesitate  to  al- 
low that  merely  to  be  the  son  of  one  who  has  done  so  is  to 
maintain  any  very  lofty  vantage-ground  for  passing  on  the  social 
claims  of  those  who,  like  their  own  fathers  before  them,  are  de- 
voting their  talents  to  the  maintenance  of  those  great  public 
rights,  in  the  absence  of  which  even  sales  could  not  be  made 
in  safety  or  to  profit. 
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Let  us  glance  along  the  list  of  persons  who,  as  far  as  the 
Courier  may  be  taken  for  his  interpreter,  are  among  those  whom 
the  "  Son  of  a  Merchant "  proposes  to  sever,  or,  as  he  puts  it, 
who  "  seem  bent  on  severing  themselves,  from  social  contact  and 
friendly  intercourse.1'  Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams  is  uot  the  "  son 
of  a  merchant,"  but  he  is  the  son  and  grandson  of  two  men  in 
the  very  front  rank  of  the  most  illustrious  by  abilities,  merit, 
office,  and  public  services  whom  the  country  has  produced ;  — 
men,  without  whose  labors,  and  the  labors  of  others  like  them, 
merchants  would  have  amassed  no  fortunes  to  bequeathe  to  their 
sons.  With  ability  and  patriotism  worthy  of  his  descent,  with 
thorough  and  various  culture,  and  in  a  condition  as  to  property 
which  gives  a  command  of  the  elegances  of  life  and  hospitality, 
he  does  not  seem  to  be  one  of  those  whom  the  select  social  cir- 
cles commonly  incline  to  banish. 

We  are  not  going  to  write  lives  or  sketch  characters.  But 
how  long  is  it  since  those  circles  of  Boston  society,  which  are 
now  invited  to  do  without  Charles  Sumner,  boasted  him  as  an 
ornament,  than  which  they  could  show  none  brighter  ?  How 
long  since  he  was,  in  rare  eminence,  "  the  mark  and  glass,  copy 
and  book,  that  fashioned  others "  ?  The  time  came  when  he 
saw  it  to  be  necessary  to  forsake  truth  and  honor,  or  embrace 
unpopularity :  he  had  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  that  question ; 
and  tongues  like  that  of  the  "  Son  of  a  Merchant "  began  to  wag 
against  him. 

"  Social  contact  and  friendly  intercourse  "  do  not  commonly 
abandon,  for  the  asking,  a  man  like  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  a  mer- 
chant of  large  connections  and  means,  a  scholar  cultivated  by 
the  best  education  that  New  England  has  to  give  her  favored 
sons,  of  ample  experience  in  public  trusts  and  honors,  a  munifi- 
cent benefactor,  by  his  labors  and  his  money,  of  the  community 
he  has  graced  through  a  singularly  honorable  and  honored  life. 

Taking  still  the  Courier,  for  want  of  better,  as  the  interpreter 
of  the  merchant's  son,  among  the  men  who  have  failed  to 
"  achieve  any  good  for  their  country  or  their  kind  "  is  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  —  abroad,  in  his  youth,  the  heroic  soldier  of  Greece, 
in  his  manhood  the*  dauntless  champion  of  Freedom  for  the 
French  and  the  Poles,  the  graduate  of  a  Prussian  dungeon,  — 
at  home,  the  splendid  benefactor  of  the  blind,  the  insane,  the 
idiot,  the  prisoner ;  the  inventor  of  a  new  science  in  the  Class 
of  Humanity  by  the  education  of  the  blind  deaf-mutes,  Bridg- 
man  and  Caswell.  How  many  caucus-managers,  whether  sons 
of  merchants  or  not,  would  it  take  to  make  such  a  man  as  that  ? 
As  many  as  it  would  take  of  skunk-cabbages  to  make  a  mag- 
nolia. The  more  material  was  brought  together,  the  less  would 
be  the  similitude.  This  is  the  language  of  the  "  Mutual  Admi- 
ration Society,"  is  it  ?  Let  posterity,  let  the  wise  of  foreign 
nations,  let  men  here  and  now,  not  altogether  demented  by  prej- 
udice and  passion,  settle  that  question. 
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Whom  have  the  set,  which  the  "  Son  of  a  Merchant "  repre- 
sents, more  delighted  to  court  and  honor  in  past  days  than 
Charles  Allen  ?  Whom  have  they  oftener  solicited  to  take  the 
high  offices  of  the  Commonwealth  ?  And  when  did  they  ever 
better  show  their  good  judgment  and  sense  than  in  doing  so  ? 
We  are  puzzled  to  think  of  any  fastidious  circle  of  that  society 
which  it  is  proposed  to  expurgate  by  his  banishment,  which 
Charles  Allen  cannot  quite  as  well  afford  to  spare  as  it  can  afford 
to  spare  him. 

How  many  books  have  been  written  in  this  country,  which 
are  sure  of  as  long  a  life  as  the  "  Two  Years  before  the  Mast "  ? 
Can  those  books  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  or  of 
both  ?  How  many  men  are  there  in  the  country,  for  whom  an 
intelligent  traveller  from  abroad  sooner  inquires  than  for  Rich- 
ard H.  Dana,  Jr.  ?  How  many  men  are  there  in  the  country, 
more  rich  in  every  thing  that  contributes  enjoyment  to  refined 
social  intercourse  ?  This  man,  reared  among  associations  which 
are  not  without  power  to  fit  one  for  instructive  and  attractive 
companionship,  —  son  of  one  of  our  most  famous  poets,  —  grand- 
son of  an  historical  jurist,  diplomatist,  and  patriot,  —  a  favorite 
kinsman  of  our  greatest  artist, — he  too  appears  to  be  one  of 
those  whom  this  "  Son  of  a  Merchant "  thinks  that  society  may 
gain  something  by  discarding. 

Who  does  not  know  that  the  life  of  Horace  Mann  has  been 
crowded  with  labors  that  enrich  the  understanding,  profit  the 
community,  the  country,  and  the  race,  and  establish  great  re- 
nown ?  Who  among  us,  that  pretends  to  know  any  thing,  will 
own  himself  ignorant  of  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  by 
him  to  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  to  the  institutions  of  phi- 
lanthropy, to  the  great  cause  of  education  ?  What  man  of  com- 
mon sense  hesitates  to  say,  that  the  society  is  greatly  privileged 
which  enrolls  among  its  members  men  that  have  thought  and 
done  so  much,  so  ably,  so  beneficently  ?  What  man,  not  utter- 
ly befooled  by  party  spirit,  or  perverted  by  something  worse, 
thinks  of  entertaining  the  merchant's  son's  proposal  in  respect 
to  deserts  and  eminence  like  his? 

Yet  there  are  minds,  we  suppose,  commonly  not  stupid,  but 
for  the  time  so  incapacitated  by  narrowness  and  anger,  as  to  be 
capable  of  taking  even  such  advice.  At  all  events,  certain  it  is, 
from  the  specimens  we  have  given,  and  others  equally  notorious, 
that  there  are  those  who  are  capable  of  giving  such  advice,  and 
therefore,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  capable  of  following  it  themselves. 
And  that  is  the  point  which  we  have  in  hand. 

And  it  is  advice  which  is  effectual,  no  doubt,  to  a  very  mate- 
rial extent.  In  a  state  of  society  like  ours,  wealth  has  consid- 
erable power  to  pronounce  a  social  ostracism ;  and  a  social  ostra- 
cism is  an  extremely  formidable  thing  for  most  people  to  en- 
counter.    There  are  those,  perhaps,  of  such  character  and  posi- 
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iion  combined,  that  before  them  any  attempt  at  it  falls  harmless ; 
in  the  social  exchanges  they  hare  quite  as  much  to  give  as  to 
receive,  and  they  are  able  to  maintain  and  enforce  their  own 
terms  with  the  circles.  There  are  others  who  can  defy  such 
treatment,  because,  though  it  is  far  from  being  what  they  would 
choose,  yet,  in  the  last  resort,  they  are  content  to  endure  it. 
But  to  a  large  portion  of  men,  —  and,  not  less,  of  women, — the 
threat  and  apprehension  of  it  carry  great  alarm.  Many  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  who  imagines  that  he  could  get  along  with  it  very 
comfortably  were  he  alone  concerned,  feels  quite  differently 
about  it  (nor  is  it  at  all  strange  or  blamable  that  he  should)  when 
he  thinks  of  those  whom  he  must  take  with  him  into  Coventry, 
—  of  the  slights  and  mortifications  which  are  to  annoy  his  wife, 
and  of  injury  to  what  both  together  call  "  the  prospects  of  his 
family."  Perhaps,  after  a  patient  novitiate,  they  are  just  setting 
foot  within  some  charmed  and  charming  circle  of  society,  the 
object  hitherto  of  a  solicitous  ambition.  The  new  element  of 
repulsion  by  and  from  it,  at  the  crisis  of  apparent  success,  is  ex- 
tremely far  from  welcome ;  and,  if  a  quiet  way  round  the  ob- 
stacle can  be  found,  it  is  not  surprising  that  by  many  minds  k 
should  be  sought  Or  civilities,  long  extended  and  much  rel- 
ished, now  forget  them.  The  bearer  of  long-accustomed  invita- 
tions now  passes  by  their  door.  And  perhaps  it  is  hinted  in  the 
domestic  circle,  or  if  not,  consciousness  dictates,  what  is  the 
cause. 

To  many  persons  these  may  seem  very  little  things ;  but 
"little  things  are  great  to  little  men,"  and  in  this  world  there 
are  a  great  many  men  of  that  description.  They  are  things  that 
invite  many  a  man  to  revise  his  conclusions  and  his  course,  and 
lead  him  to  reconsider  whether  he  has  not  been  wrong  in  fol- 
lowing his  first  impulses,  and  whether  he  has  not  been  proposing 
to  practise  too  rigid  a  virtue  for  common  use.  And  this  the 
Money  Power  well  understands,  and  governs  itself  accordingly. 
And  by  no  means  small  is  the  aggregate  effect  produced  by  it, 
in  this  way,  for  its  purposes  and  those  of  its  master. 
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No.  XIV. 
PREPARATION  MADE  FOB  FUTURE  MOVEMENTS. 

In  the  survey  which  baa  been  made  in  this  series  of  papers, 
we  have  seen  how,  getting  the  better  of  resistance  which  for  * 
time  appeared  serious  and  hopeful,  the  Slave  Power  has  accom- 
plished all  that  it  threatened  five  years  ago,  and  much  more 
than  it  threatened,  or  than  its  opponents  feared.  It  came  out  of 
the  war  which  it  had  made  with  Mexico  with  the  spoil  of  an  im- 
mense extent  of  free  territory,  of  which  it  has  already  secured 
some  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  square  miles  for  Slavery,  by 
annexiug  them  to  Texas,  while  those  portions  which  are  re- 
served for  New  Mexico  and  Utah  it  has  protected  thus  far  for  its 
own  use  by  obtaining  an  express  stipulation  against  the  exclu- 
sion of  Slavery  from  them  by  the  authority  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. For  the  present,  it  has  effectually  stricken  down  the 
Wilmot,  or  rather  the  Jefferson,  Proviso,  —  hitherto,  from  the 
very  origin  of  the  government,  recognized  as  the  only  effectual 
defence  of  free  territory  against  the  invasion  of  Slavery,  and 
constantly,  without  exception,  resorted  to  as  such,  as  often  as  a 
government  was  to  be  organized  over  such  territory.  It  has  got 
a  promise  from  Mr.  Webster  and  his  friends  of  four  more  Slave 
States  to  be  carved  out  of  Texas,  with  a  reinforcement  of  eight 
more  votes  in  the  United  States  Senate.  It  has  completely 
whipped  in  the  great  Whig  party,  which  hitherto  had  been  always , 
more  or  less  contumacious,  and  has  made  a  Whig  administration 
more  subservient,  and  more  active  for  its  objects,  than  any 
former  administration  in  the  history  of  the  country.  It  has 
settled  the  point  for  the  present,  that  the  patronage  and  favor  of 
the  general  government  are  to  be  bestowed  only  on  its  allies 
and  tools,  and  has  enlisted  in  its  service  the  Money  Power  of  the 
North  to  a  degree  heretofore  unknown.  To  a  wonderful  extent 
it  has  debauched  the  moral  sense  of  the  North,  and  brought  to  a 
strangely  exact  and  full  accomplishment  the  prediction  of  Wil- 
liam Pinckney,  sixty  years  ago,  that,  if  Slavery  should  survive 
fifty  years,  it  would  work  a  "  decay  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the 
Free  States." 

The  Slave  Power  has  done  not  a  little,  in  these  recent  days 
of  its  great  triumph,  of  which  we  do  not  yet  see  the  ripe  fruit. 
A  material  part  of  what  it  has  been  doing  consists  in  the  prepa- 
ration it  has  madfc  for  further  oppressions.  It  is  an  exceeding 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  is  the  great  issue 
of  the  day.  The  issue  of  the  day  is,  whether  the  hundred  thou- 
sand men  who  represent  the  Slave  Power  shall  establish  an  op- 
pressive aristocracy  in  the  place  of  our  republican  institutions. 
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The  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  was  a  noxious  and  wicked  measure. 
But  it  is  only  a  symptom  of  the  deeply  seated  disease  which  has 
fastened  on  the  body  politic.  It  is  only  one  bitter  fruit  of  the 
poisonous  tree. 

The  proslavery  orators  and  newspapers  are  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  of  the  finality  of  the  recent  measures.  There  is  no 
finality  in  them,  if  their  friends  have  their  way.  On  the  con- 
trary, one  of  their  most  painful  aspects  is  their  having  paved  the 
way  for  further  usurpation,  and  broken  down  the  defences 
by  which  formerly  there  would  have  been  hope  of  its  being 
repelled. 

Whatever  other  special  plans  for  self-aggrandizement  the  Slave 
Power  may  have  already  conceived,  there  is  one  which  it  has 
ripe  for  execution,  —  one  which  is  even  now  close  upon  us. 
Some  simple  people  suppose  that,  bad  business  as  was  the  exten- 
sion of  Slavery  into  free  territory,  we  have  now  seen  the  end 
of  it.  The  truth  is,  we  have  only  seen  the  beginning.  Unless 
some  more  effectual  way  than  those  which  have  yet  been  tried 
shall  be  found  to  check  it,  it  is  to  go  on,  from  this  time  forward, 
on  an  enlarged  scale.  Why  not  ?  Is  the  monster  satisfied,  or 
has  it  only  had  that  taste  of  blood  which  makes  it  more  vora- 
cious ?  Are  there  no  more  free  provinces  within  reach,  for  it 
to  make  its  own  ?  And  what  is  there  to  discourage  it  from  pro- 
ceeding to  do  so,  when  it  has  seen  what  seemed  the  very  for- 
midable obstacles  of  three  years  ago  swept  away  like  chaff  before 
its  force  and  frauds,  and  its  loudest-mouthed  adversaries  convert- 
ed into  its  most  obsequious  instruments  ? 

1.  The  Slave  Power  intends  that  New  Mexico  and  Utah, 
when  they  come  into  the  Union,  shall  be  admitted  as  Slave 
States,  with  their  two  Slave  Power  Senators  each.  By  the  Act 
of  September,  1850,  it  has  formally  protected  Slavery  from 
being  excluded  from  those  Territories  by  the  Proviso.  There 
is  good  evidence  that,  however  illegally,  a  considerable  number 
of  slaves  is  already  held  in  them  both ;  and  that  the  number  is 
increasing.  Thanks  to  the  Thirty-First  Congress,  things  are  in 
as  good  a  train  as  the  most  enthusiastic  devotee  of  the  Moloch 
could  desire.  And  Mr.  Fillmore  has  given  to  the  operation  in 
New  Mexico  the  aid  of  a  Governor  from  a  Slave  State. 

2.  Ever  since  California  came  into  the  Union  as  a  Free  State, 
the  project  of  dividing  it  into  two  States  by  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise line  of  Lat.  36°  307  has  been  freely  proclaimed.  It  will 
go  into  effect,  unless  the  Slave  Power  encounters  some  opposi- 
tion more  resolute  than  recent  experiences  give  reason  to  antici- 
pate. Our  news  from  San  Francisco  comes  down  to  the  6th  of 
last  month.  One  of  the  items  which  the  newspapers  get  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Prometheus,  on  Saturday  last,  is  as  follows :  — 

"  A  portion  of  the  newspaper  preni  in  California  is  organizing  a  project  for  dirid-. 
iag  the  State  at  the  37th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  making  the  southern  part  a 
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separate  sovereignty.    Should  this  movement  be  successful,  it  is  understood  that  its 
projectors  will  favor  the  recognition  of  Slavery  by  the  new  State." 

Probably  the  parallel  of  37°  is  proposed,  instead  of  36°  30', 
because  the  former  would  just  include  the  important  port  of 
Monterey  in  the  new  State. 

3.  No  less  than  four  new  Slave  States  are  to  be  carved  out  of 
Texas,  bringing  eight  more  Slave  Power  votes  into  the  Federal 
Senate,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Webster  and  his  confederates  can  effect 
their  object.  Such,  in  his  ever-memorable  speech  of  the  7th  of 
March,  1850,  was  declared  by  that  gentleman  to  be  the  proper 
course  of  legislation,  when  Texas  shall  so  desire,  "  when  her 
population  shall  justify  such  a  proceeding,"  and  c?  when  the 
proper  time  comes  for  the  enactment."  When  the  population 
has  become  sufficient,  or,  quite  as  probably,  before,  there  will  be 
no  want  of  urgent  representation  that  "  the  proper  time  "  has 
come. 

4.  Mr.  Pearce's  Texas  Boundary  Bill,  which  passed  the  House 
September  6th,  1851,  and  drew  directly  after  it  the  other  (so 
called)  Compromise  Measures,  made  the  parallel  of  36°  3C  the 
northern  boundary  of  that  State.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble 
to  inspect  a  map  will  see  that  that  parallel,  which  is  also  the 
northern  boundary  of  Arkansas,  has  on  its  southern  side  a  terri- 
tory bounded  by  Arkansas  on  the  east,  and  by  Texas  on  the 
south  and  west.  That  territory  is  nearly  a  parallelogram  of 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles'  length  from  east  to  west, 
and  two  hundred  miles'  breadth  from  north  to  south.  Its  area 
accordingly  consists  of  about  70,000  square  miles,  an  extent  of 
country  capable  of  being  cut  up  into  eight  or  ten  States  each  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
we  shall  see  a  movement  to  erect  this  territory  into  one  or  more 
Slave  States,  with  their  northern  border  connecting  those  of  Ar- 
kansas and  Texas,  and  so  extending  continuously  the  compro- 
mise line  of  Slavery  as  far  westward  as  the  103d  degree  of  longi- 
tude. We  have  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  purpose  for  which 
the  northern  boundary  of  Texas  was  fixed  at  36°  30',  though 
we  have  not  observed  that  it  was  so  referred  to  in  the  debates. 
It  is  true  that  that  territory  is  in  the  occupation  of  the  Cherokee, 
Creek,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  Indians,  all  or  most  of  whom 
have  been  planted  there  under  the  pledge  of  the  government 
that  they  should  be  no  more  molested.  But  what  is  that,  in  the 
face  of  sixteen  or  more  treaties  with  the  Creeks  alone,  stipulating 
to  the  same  effect,  and  violated  as  soon  as  the  temptation  came  ? 

5.  The  Rio  Grande,  now  the  southwestern  boundary  of  Tex- 
as and  of  the  United  States,  is  not  going  to  bound  the  ambition 
of  the  Slave  Power  in  that  direction.  The  process  by  which,  so 
little  time  ago,  Texas  was  reft  from  Mexico,  and  turned  over  to 
the  United  States  and  Slavery,  is  already  set  going  in  the  Mex- 
ican provinces  bordering  on  Texas  to  the  southwest.    An  inva- 
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sion  of  the  same  description,  by  American  adventurers,  is  even 
now  in  progress  in  the  provinces  of  Tamaulipas,  Nueva  Leon, 
and  Coahuila.  'The  Houston  Telegraph  of  September  5th  states 
that  a  considerable  number  of  Texan  volunteers  have  been  en- 
listed, and  provision  made  of  large  quantities  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  military  stores,  and  anticipates  the  establishment  of 
"  an  independent  government  in  all  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande 
east  of  the  Sierra  Madre."  According  to  a  despatch  from  New 
Orleans  of  September  29th,  published  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  30th,  a  battle  has  already  been  fought,  in  which  the 
banditti  have  been  successful.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  reason  for 
expecting  that  the  plot  will  fail,  any  more  than  there  was  to  ex- 
pect a  failure  of  the  similar  conspiracy  in  relation  to  Texas,  or 
so  much.  And  should  the  "  independent  government "  be  estab- 
lished, it  will  of  course  remain  independent  just  long  enough  for 
our  Slave  Power  to  make  arrangements  to  turn  it  to  its  own  use, 
and  no  longer. 

6.  The  Mexican  provinces  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora  together 
extend  from  Texas  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  Sonora  is  said  to 
abound  in  mineral  wealth,  especially  in  mines  of  silver.  In  a 
recent  New  York  paper  we  read  as  follows  :  — 

"  It  is  stated  by  individuals  from  California,  and  by  the  papers,  that  a  well-planned 
and  extensive  expedition  is  about  to  go  from  California  to  Sonora,  to  help  the  peeple 
of  the  latter  State  in  throwing  off  their  connections  with  Mexico.  Many  bands  have 
already  set  out  for  this  purpose,  and  others  are  expected  soon  to  join  them. 

M  Alone,  they  would  not  be  able  to  accomplish  their  purpose  of  separation  ;  bat. 
with  the  rumored  assistance  from  California,  our  informant  is  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  they  would  succeed. 

"  Their  object  is  of  coarse  to  procure  admission  into  the  United  States. 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  attempt  at  separation  will  soon  be  made,  and  if  the  aid  prom- 
ised from  California  is  what  it  is  represented  to  be,  they  will  not  make  the  attempt 
in  vain." 

We  are  not  able  to  refer  to  authentic  evidence  of  this  plot. 
We  can  only  say,  that  it  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
that,  should  it  succeed  in  the  preliminary  step  of  effecting  the 
robbery  from  Mexico,  the  Slave  Power  will  have  this  advantage 
for  ulterior  measures,  that  the  whole  of  Sonora  lies  below  the 
mystic  line  of  36°  3C 

7.  Cuba  is  not  yet  in  process  of  annexation,  and  Tecent  events 
have  shown  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way.  But  the 
Slave  Power  watches  it  with  exceeding  greed,  and  perhaps  it  is 
not  more  unlikely  that  its  annexation  will,  by  that  interest,  be 
made  an  element  in  the  approaching  Presidential  canvass,  than  ft 
was  in  1843  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  would  be  so  used. 
It  is  not  many  weeks  since  the  Bee,  reputed  to  be  Mr.  Web- 
ster's Boston  organ,  said  of  Cuba,  "  The  key-stone  tt>  the  great 
outlet  of  American  agricultural  products,  that  fair  and  fertile  isl- 
and should  be  redeemed  from  the  oppressor's  yoke,  and  annexed 
at  once  to  our  republic."     When  Cuba  is  so  annexed,  the  hun- 
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dred  thousand  slave-masters  who  manage  us  need  give  them- 
selves little  further  trouble  about  the  perpetuation  of  their  sway. 
That  the  scheme  in  this  quarter  is  not  to  be  diligently  prosecut- 
ed, by  the  favor  of  opportunities  to  be  seized  and  made,  no  man 
of  common  understanding  dreams.  Lopez's  "  Gobierno  Provin- 
cial "  bonds,  lately  sold  at  five  dollars  for  the  hundred,  and  now, 
probably,  held  lower  than  that,  are  not  yet,  we  suppose,  quite 
out  of  the  market,  but  are  working  their  way  into  pockets  which 
may  by  and  by  be  found  to  have  held  other  means,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Slave  Power  enterprise,  to  raise  them  to  par  value 
through  a  Joint  Resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

8.  The  Slave  Power  has  long  had  its  eye  on  St.  Domingo, 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  pounce  on  that  rich  prey.  There 
will  be  rich  revelations,  if  ever  the  instructions  of  the  State  De- 
partment to  John  Hogan,  on  his  mission  to  that  island  in  1844, 
shall  see  the  light.  The  more  recent  agency  of  Mr.  Green,  son 
of  Mr.  Calhoun's  friend,  Duff  Green,  in  the  scheme  to  introduce 
white  colonists  to  support  the  cause  of  the  weaker  of  the  two 
parties  into  which  the  population  of  the  island  is  now  divided, 
is  a  transaction  which,  in  the  light  of  other  events  of  the  time, 
is  scarcely  to  be  interpreted  except  as  an  enterprise  to  gain  a 
footing  in  the  island  with  a  view  to  its  subjugation  and  annexa- 
tion. 

9.  Yucatan  is  no  further  from  Tamaulipas  than  Tamaulipas 
is  from  New  Orleans.  It  almost  touches  the  Western  end  of 
Cuba,  and  in  our  hands  would  make  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  a  close 
sea.  When  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  three 
years  ago,  suffered  from  some  excesses  of  the  Indians,  there  was 
a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Slave  Power  to  extend  to  • 
them  the  protection  of  the  United  States ;  and  an  appeal  to  that 
effect,  if  not  originally  got  up  by  it,  was  received  by  it  with 
great  favor.  Its  hands  were  too  full  at  that  moment  to  grasp  at 
any  thing  more,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  recurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances at  all  similar  would  revive  the  project. 

10.  Nicaragua  is  not  a  great  deal  further.  Should  that  turn 
out  to  be  the  favorite  route  to  California,  and  especially  should 
a  pretty  quarrel  be  allowed  to  grow  out  of  the  pending  negotia- 
tions on  the  subject,  it  is  not  so  far  or  so  safe  but  that,  by  force 
or  by  fraud,  or  both,  it  might  probably  be  won.  And  then  all 
of  the  continent  between  British  America  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  capable  of  being  profitably  turned  into  Slave  territory, 
would  be  inclosed  within  territory  of  these  United  States.  And 
whether  it  would  be  long  after  that,  before  Mexico  would  cease 
to  have  a  place  on  the  map  of  this  western  hemisphere,  any 
one  may  guess  without  being  a  conjuror. 

That  any  or  that  all  of  these  schemes,  if  taken  up  in  due  suc- 
cession with  that  vigor  and  tact  in  which  the  Slave  Power  is 
never  deficient,  should  be  prosperously  carried  out,  is  not  so  un- 
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likely,  as  it  was  five  years  ago  that  the  plans  for  Slavery  exten- 
sion then  in  contemplation  should  succeed.  The  interest  which 
has  them  in  charge  knows  its  strength  from  ample  experience 
gathered  within  that  time ;  and  no  future  resistance,  that  does 
not  overwhelm,  will  discourage  it.  The  public  mind  has  been 
fatally  familiarized  to  such  operations.  The  defences  of  Free- 
dom have  been  broken  down,  and  the  difficulties  of  her  task  for 
the  future  are  greatly  increased. 

We  close  by  repeating,  that  neither  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill, 
nor  the  intended  extension  of  Slavery  into  new  regions,  consti- 
tutes the  great  issue  now  pending.  The  great  question  of  the 
day  is,  whether  the  Slave  interest  shall  reign  paramount  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  and  convert  our  American  republic  into 
an  odious  aristocracy.  But,  even  were  Slavery  extension  all 
that  was  to  be  feared,  never,  if  the  views  now  presented  are  not 
greatly  erroneous,  was  there  a  time  when  there  was  more  urgent 
need  of  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  the  friends  of  Freedom, 
than  at  this  moment. 
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REMARKS. 


OBJECTS  OP  A  CONSTITUTION.  —  DIVISION  OF  POWERS  AND  OF  SUBJECTS. 

The  objects  of  a  Constitution  of  Government  cannot  be  better  stated  than 
in  the  following  language  of  the  Preamble  to  the  Massachusetts  Constitu- 
tion of  1780 :  — 

"  The  end  of  the  institution,  maintenance,  and  administration  of  govern- 
ment is  to  secure  the  existence  of  the  body  politic ;  to  protect  it ;  and  to 
furnish  the  individuals  who  compose  it  with  the  power  of  enjoying,  in 
safety  and  tranquillity,  their  natural  rights  and  the  blessings  of  life." 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  the  people,  in  framing  a  Constitution  of  Government, 
to  provide  for  an  equitable  mode  of  making  laws,  as  well  as  for  an  impar- 
tial interpretation  and  a  faithful  execution  of  them." 

It  concerns  the  public  well-being,  that  there  shall  be  "  an  equitablo 
mode  of  making  laws."  Therefore,  a  Legislative  department  is  to  be 
constituted,  and  so  constituted  as  to  afford  the  greatest  possible  security 
to  the  people  that  the  laws  shall  be  equitably  made,  and  that  they  shall 
express  the  people's  deliberate  will,  and  be  just  and  salutary. 

It  concerns  the  public,  that  there  shall  be  "  an  impartial  interpretation '' 
of  the  laws.  To  this  end,  there  must  be  a  Judicial  department ;  and  it 
must  be  so  constituted  that  the  judges  may  be  "  as  free,  impartial,  and 
independent  as  the  lot  of  humanity  will  admit." 

It  concerns  the  public,  that  there  shall  be  a  "  faithful  execution  "  of  the 
laws.  To  this  end,  there  must  be  an  Executive  department ;  and  it  must 
be  so  constituted  that  the  laws  shall  be  promptly  and  completely  carried 
into  effect,  according  to  their  true  tenor,  in  every  case  calling  for  their 
intervention. 

The  principles  set  forth  in  these  statements  will  be  assumed  in  the  fol- 
lowing discussion.  Upon  these  principles  it  was  that,  in  1780,  that 
"  Frame  of  Government"  was  reared  for  Massachusetts,  under  which,  to 
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a  rare  extent,  her  people  hare  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  just  and  wholesome 
laws,  ably  and  honestly  administered,  and  efficiently  executed. 

The  Constitution  of*  1780,  recognising  the  people's  "  right  to  institute 
government,  and  to  reform,  alter,  or  totally  change  the  same,  when  their 
protection,  safety,  prosperity,  and  happiness  require  it,"  made  it  obligatory 
on  the  Legislature  of  fifteen  years  later  to  submit  to  the  people  the  ques- 
tion of  a  revision.  But  the  people,  after  the  experiment  of  that  length  of 
time,  desired  no  revision ;  and  none  was  made.  Twenty-five  years  more 
passed  in  the  sumo  content,  when  the  separation  of  Maine,  making  soma 
of  the  provisions  of  the  old  Constitution  impracticable,  occasioned  a  Con- 
vention to  be  called  for  its  revisal. 

The  time  was  favorable  for  disinterested  and  calm  deliberation.  It  was 
what  was  called  "  the  era  of  good  feelings."  At  no  period  of  our  national 
existence  has  there  been  such  a  lull  of  party  strife.  The  Convention 
showed  a  brilliant  array  of  wise  and  patriotic  men  of  all  parties.  Anti- 
democratic Boston  took*  a  part  of  its  delegation  from  the  democratic  ranks, 
and  the  same  was  true  of  other  towns.  As  the  result  of  its  labors,  the 
Convention  proposed  to  the  people  fourteen  distinct  amendments,  of  which 
the  people,  upon  the  reference  to  them  in  their  primary  assemblies,  — 
considering  and  passing  upon  each  on  its  own  merits,  as  was  the  proper 
course,  —  finally  adopted  nine,  and  rejected  fi^n. 

Among  the  amendments  thus  ratified  was  one  for  making  future  specific 
amendments,  by  means  of  a  certain  action  of  the  Legislature  in  two 
successive  years,  confirmed  by  a  majority  of  the  people.  From  time  to 
time,  in  the  progress  of  events  and  of  opinions,  some  further  changes  have 
been  deemed  desirable,  and  have  accordingly  been  made  by  this  machinery. 
But  in  each  and  every  instance  of  such  action,  as  well  as  in  the  action  of 
the  Convention  of  1820,  single  questions  have  been  submitted  to  the 
people,  to  be  by  them  considered  and  determined,  on  their  own  respective 
merits,  separately  and  independently  of  all  other  questions. 

Tins  was  the  fair  way  of  dealing  with  the  people,  and  of  getting  a  true 
expression  of  their  sentiments  respecting  the  fundamental  law  by  which 
they  desired  to  be  governed.  When  no  Constitutional  government 
existed,  —  when  a  frame  of  government  was  to  be  reared  from  the  founda- 
tion, as  in  1780,  —  it  was  unavoidable  to  present  a  Constitution  to  the 
people  as  a  whole.  But,  since  the  first  years  of  its  operation,  there  never 
has  been  a  question  of  any  thing  more  than  amending  it.  There  never  has 
been  the  most  insignificant  fraction  of  the  people  who  would  have  listened 
to  the  proposal  of  sweeping  it  out  of  being,  and  beginning  anew.  One 
voter,  or  one  interest,  or  one  party,  may  like  one  change ;  and  another, 
another ;  and  whatever  change  the  majority  of  the  people,  on  full  consi- 
deration, desires,  ought  to  be  adopted.  The  people  have  a  right  to  vote 
for  what  they  like,  and  against  what  they  dislike ;  every  citizen  has  that 
right ;  and  it  has  been  recognized  in  all  steps  which  have  heretofore  been 
taken  to  effect  Constitutional  reforms. 

But  from  this  method  the  course  taken  by  the  Constitutional  Convention 
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of  tbe  present  year  is  a  total  and  violent  departure.  Disclaiming  any 
sentiment  bat  one  of  perfect  respect  for  many  of  those  who  voted  for  this 
arrangement,  among  whom  I  know  there  were  men  who  never  by  pos- 
sibility could  intend  to  do  any  thing  unfair,  still  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  that  Convention  has  encroached  on  my  rights,  as  an  humble  citizen, 
in  the  way  in  which  it  presents  questions  of  the  last  importance  for  my 
vote.  Its  result  has  the  shape  of  a  stupendous  piece  of  log-rolling.  We, 
the  people,  are  compelled  to  answer,  in  a  single  syllable  of  affirmation  or 
denial,  to  a  mass  of  diverse  and  incongruous  matters,  set  forth  in  some 
hundred  and  forty  or  hundred  and  fifty  articles,  new  and  old.  Of  the 
mass  of  changes  proposed,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  take  the  whole  or 
none.  Timothy  Dexter  got  off  his  ill-assorted  cargo  in  the  West  Indies  by 
insisting  that  whoever  bought  a  sugar-dipper  should  take  a  pair  of  skates. 
If,  in  order  to  get  what  we  desired,  we  were  only  compelled  to  take  what 
would  be  of  no  use  to  us,  our  case  would  be  no  worse  than  that  of  his 
customers.  But  we  do  not  fare  so  well.  If  we  want  a  provision  for  the 
choice  of  Senators  by  single  districts,  the  Convention  tells  us  that  we 
shall  not  be  gratified,  unless  we  will  vote  at  the  same  time  that  one  man 
in  Monroe  shall  have  as  much  weight  and  power  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  six  men  in  Deerfield.  If  a  friend  of  Common  Schools 
desires  a  Constitutional  provision  for  a  large  appropriation  for  their  sup- 
port, he  must  buy  it  by  consenting  to  an  invasion  of  the  independence  of 
that  judicial  administration  which  protects  his  fireside.  Nay,  —  oddest 
of  all  tricks  of  political  legerdemain,  —  if  one  favors  the  system  of  single 
districts  for  tbe  choice  of  representatives,  he  must  work  his  way  to  that 
system  by  first  voting  it  down,  and  establishing  the  opposite  one  in  its 
place.  I  say,  it  is  a  grave  wrong  and  affront  to  the  free  people  of  this 
Commonwealth,  to  pat  them  in  such  durance  as  this.  It  is  usurpation 
over  their  right  of  choice  in  matters  of  the  most  profound  concern,  to  force 
them  into  that  position  that  they  can  do  no  better  than  balance  things 
which  they  approve  and  things  which  they  condemn  against  each  other, 
so  as  to  determine  whether,  on  the  whole,  it  is  best  to  bring  on  themselves 
the  evil  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  good,  or  to  go  without  the  good  for  the 
sake  of  escaping  the  evil.  They  have  a  right  to  the  opportunity  of  voting 
for  nothing  but  the  good,  and  against  nothing  but  the  bad,  or  what  they 
think  so. 

It  is  said  that  a  new  draft  of  the  Constitution  was  preferable,  as  the 
accumulation  of  amendments  upon  amendments  would  bring  it  into  an 
inconvenient  shape.  The  remark  has  weight.  Suppose  it  to  have  decisive 
weight ;  what  follows?  That  the  people  should  be  cornered,  as  they  now 
are ;  that  a  course  should  be  taken  so  disrespectful  to  their  good  sense, 
and  so  violative  of  their  right  of  free  action  ?  Not  at  all.  If  the  reason  of 
convenience  was  urgent,  —  and  I  shall  not  deny  that  it  was  so,  —  the  Con- 
vention, after  agreeing  on  the  amendments  to  be  proposed  to  the  people, 
should  have  made  provision  for  submitting  them  separately;  then  ad- 
journed over  fill  such  time  as  admitted  of  the  vote  being  taken ;  and  then 
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oonie  together  again,  and  digested  into  one  draft  the  amendments  which 
were  ratified ;  which  last  process  might  have  been  the  work  of  twenty-four 
hours,  or  of  three  times  twenty-four.  Why  was  not  this  natural,  just, 
and  safe  course  preferred  1  Because  it  would  have  taken  time  1  If  there 
were  anj  party  objects  which  might  be  served  by  gaining  time,  they  would 
present  an  intelligible  reason,  but  not  a  reason  which  the  majority  of 
Massachusetts  citizens  would  probably  approve.  Because  it  would  have 
cost  money!  How  much  would  it  have  cost?  Two  thousand  dollars,  or 
three  ?  And  in  what  proportion  may  it  be  feared  that  two  or  three,  or 
two  or  three  scores,  or  two  or  three  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  will 
be  outweighed  by  the  mischiefs  of  erroneous  action  in  a  matter  of  this 
moment!  And  what  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  that  has  the  dullest  sense  of 
the  interests  and  the  obligations  involved,  would  not  rejoice  to  pay  his  part 
of  the  cost,  for  the  sake  of  being  free  to  cast  his  vote  with  satisfaction,  and 
according  to  his  judgment  ? 

HL 
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From  the  beginning,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  as  of  all  well- 
constituted  republics,  has  consisted  of  two  branches.  The  provision  for 
the  Senate,  or  "  first  branch,"  in  the  Constitution  of  1780,  was,  that  an 
aggregate  of  forty  persons  should  be  chosen  in  districts  by  a  majority  of 
the  qualified  voters  therein.  From  among  these  forty,  the  General  Court, 
when  it  should  convene,  was  to  select  nine  to  compose  the  Executive 
Council.  Those  of  the  forty  who  should  not  be  chosen  Counsellors,  or 
should  not  accept  that  trust,  were  to  constitute  the  Senate.  At  first,  the 
counties  (except  Dukes  and  Nantucket,  which  were  united)  were  to  be 
districts  for  this  purpose,  and  the  number  of  Senators  to  be  voted  for  was 
by  the  Constitution  apportioned  to  the  districts  respectively.  But  the 
Legislature  was,  from  time  to  time,  to  district  the  Commonwealth  anew, 
under  the  restrictions  that  the  districts  were  never  to  be  more  than  forty 
in  number,  nor  fewer  than  thirteen ;  and  that  no  district  should  be  "  so 
large  as  to  entitle  the  same  to  ohoose  more  than  six  Senators." 

Had  this  article  of  the  Constitution  continued  in  force,  it  would  have 
been  in  the  power  of  the  General  Court  to  make  that  change  which  by 
general  consent  is  demanded  at  the  present  time.  By  a  simple  Legisla- 
tive act,  forty  senatorial  districts  might  have  been  constituted,  each  to 
choose  a  single  Senator.  But  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  made 
in  1840,  recognized  the  existing  county  system  of  senatorial  districts,  and 
provided  that "  the  said  districts,  so  established,11  should  "  be  permanent." 
This  was  an  unfortunate  measure,  as  time  has  proved. 

The  manner  of  constituting  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
unsatisfactory  as  to  both  branohes,  for  reasons  applicable  to  each  branch 
severally,  was  the  great  cause  which  moved  the  people  to  call  a  Conven- 
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tion  in  the  present  year.  As  to  the  Senate,  if  any  district  fails  to  make 
a  choice  by  a  majority  of  votes,  the  vacancy  must  be  filled  by  a  joint  ballot 
of  the  two  Houses,  from  the  candidates  of  the  two  parties  which  have 
thrown  the  largest  number  of  votes.  After  the  rise  of  a  third,  —  the 
Liberty  party,  and  subsequently  the  Free  Soil  party,  —  the  inconvenience, 
and,  as  things  stood,  injustice  of  this  arrangement,  began  to  be  seriously 
felt.  In  1843,  fifteen  vacancies  in  the  Senate  were  filled  from  a  party 
which  was  in  a  minority  in  the  State,  by  means  of  a  majority  of  one  or 
two  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  as  many  among  the  Senators 
chosen  by  the  people ;  and  the  same  operation  decided  the  choice  of 
Governor,  no  popular  election  of  that  magistrate  having  been  made.  Thus 
the  control  of  both  the  Executive  and  Legislative  departments  was  secured 
that  year  to  the  party  which  had  cast  5G,200  votes  for  its  gubernatorial 
candidate,  while  one  other  party  had  cast  54,700,  and  the  other  6500. 
In  constituting  the  government  of  the  present  year,  things  worked  the 
other  way.  The  Whig  party,  which  had  thrown  56,500  votes  for  its 
Governor,  while  the  aggregate  vote  of  the  other  two  parties  was  69,000, 
having  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  filled  the  vacancies  in 
the  Senate  with  its  men,  and  had  the  control  of  that  body. 

This  state  of  things  occasioned  dissatisfaction  in  all  quarters.  It  was 
unjust,  inconvenient,  irritating,  on  all  accounts  undesirable.  There  were 
other  objections  to  the  existing  constitution  of  the  Senate.  The  districts 
were  too  unequal  in  size ;  there  was  no  good  reason  why  a  lean  majority 
in  the  district  of  Dukes  and  Nantuoket,  comprising  1400  voters,  should 
send  one  Senator,  while  a  majority  equally  meagre  in  the  great  district 
of  Suffolk  or  of  Essex  should  have  power  to  elect  six,  thus  depriving  the 
minority  in  those  districts,  however  large,  of  aU  power. 

Such  considerations  led  to  a  very  general  desire  for  that  provision  which 
is  proposed  in  the  new  draft  of  the  Constitution ;  viz.,  that  the  Senators 
should  be  chosen  by  a  plurality  of  votes  in  forty  districts,  entitled  each  to 
one  Senator.  How  general,  how  nearly  approaching  to  unanimity,  is  the  . 
desire  for  this  provision,  appears  from  the  action  of  the  recent  Convention. 
There  were  only  four  votes  against  the  amendment,  and  not  one  of  these 
was  given  by  a  Whig,  the  party  which  has  recently  found  its  advantage 
in  the  existing  state  of  things.  And,  in  the  resolutions  passed  at  its 
recent  Convention  for  nominating  State  officers,  the  obtaining  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  to  secure  "  the  election  of  the  Senate  from  single 
districts  "  is  announced  as  a  feature  of  Whig  policy. 

Nobody  finds  mult  with  this  amendment.  Everybody  wants  it.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  some  serious  theoretical  objections  to  the  rule  of  a  plurality, 
which,  as  distinguished  from  a  majority,  is  of  course  the  smaller  number 
of  the  voters.  In  a  strict  application  of  our  republican  doctrines,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  will  of  the  smaller  number  has  no  right  to  pre- 
vail against  the  will  of  the  larger ;  and  that,  if  an  aggregate  of  voters,  — 
some  for  one  reason,  some  for  another,  —  some  preferring  one  man,  some 
another,  —  choose  to  say  that  certain  candidates  for  office  shall  not  be  put 
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into  office,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  offices  remaining  unfilled,  they  hate  a 
right  to  say  so,  and  to  have  their  will  prevail.  And  this  has,  down  to  the 
present  time,  been  the  doctrine  of  Massachusetts*  The  principle  of  elec- 
tions by  a  plurality,  against  the  will  of  a  majority,  has  never  been  recog- 
nised by  her  till  within  three  years,  and  then  only  in  the  ease  of  the 
election  of  Electors  of  President,  and  of  members  of  Congress.  Bat,  on 
the  other  hand,  government  must  go  on.  It  mill  not  do  to  have  an  anar- 
chy. And  whenever  experience  shows  that  there  is  danger  of  such  a  want 
of  unanimity  among  the  electors  as  may  prevent  the  government,  some 
year,  from  being  put  into  working  condition  through  the  operation  of  the 
majority  principle,  it  seems  unavoidable  to  adopt  that  method  of  choosing, 
which,  among  all  surely  practicable  methods,  comes  nearest  to  it ;  that 
is,  that  elections  should  be  made  by  pluralities. 

Such  experience,  and  such  considerations,  appear  to  have  reconciled  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  of  all  parties,  to  the  only  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  while  the  weighty  reasons  which  recommend  it  com- 
mand well-nigh  universal  assent.  We  can  have  the  amendment  at  once, 
without  baying  it  by  any  sacrifice  in  respect  to  other  things,  as  toon  as 
the  forms  can  be  gone  through,  provided  by  the  existing  Constitution.  As 
there  is  no  opposition,  there  need  be  no  apprehension  of  delay.  We  can 
adopt  the  amendment  in  that  manner  as  an  independent  proposition,  in 
season  to  choose  our  Senators  under  it  in  the  autumn  of  1865.  If  we 
adopt  it  as  it  stands  in  the  scheme  of  the  late  Convention,  we  may  choese 
our  Senators  under  it  in  the  autumn  of  1854.  One  year  is  just  the  differ- 
ence in  point  of  time.  But  the  diflerenoe  in  another  respect  is  vast.  In 
one  way,  we  get  the  benefit  without  a  particle  of  accompanying  loss.  In 
the  other  way,  it  is  offered  to  us  at  the  expense  of  sacrifices  which  are 
excessive,  and  beyond  its  worth ;  and  which,  if  they  were  much  less  than 
they  are,  are  entirely  needless  and  uncalled  for. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  have  shown  themselves  wide  awake  to 
any  attempt  to  coax  them  into  one  measure  through  the  temptation  offered 
by  some  other.  The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1820  was  a  body 
singularly  free  from  party  influences ;  but  the  people's  vigilance  did  not 
sleep,  for  that.  How  tender  they  were  upon  this  point,  how  jealous  of 
any  semblance  of  log-rolling,  will  be  evident  to  whoever  will  look  at  their 
action  on  the  amendments  submitted  to  them  by  the  Convention  of  1820. 
They  wanted  more  freedom  in  respect  to  religious  and  parochial  affairs, 
and  the  First  Article  of  amendment  gave  them  much  more.  But  they 
would  not  take  it,  coupled  with  certain  provisions  of  that  article  which 
they  regarded  as  continued  limitations  of  the  benefit  which  they  sought. 
They  rejected  the  article,  choosing  to  wait  longer  for  what  they  wanted, 
rather  than  accept  it  on  such  terms  ;  and  they  actually  did  wait  accord- 
ingly twelve  years,  till  in  1833  thoy  put  their  will  on  the  subject  into  a 
satisfactory  shape.  The  Fifth  Article  embraced  various  important  pro- 
visions, subsequently  adopted ;  it  abolished  what  had  long  been  the  empty 
form  of  choosing  Counsellors  first  from  the  Senate ;  and  it  offered  the  lure 
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of  a  Constitutional  provision  for  paying  the  Representatives  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  instead  of  from  that  of  the  towns.  But 
because  (though  immeasurably  less  objectionable  in  this  respect  than  the 
Constitution  now  offered)  it  embraced  a  variety  of  provisions,  some  intended 
as  they  thought  to  force  the  others  through,  they  voted  it  down,  and  took 
their  own  time  to  make  the  changes  they  desired,  one  by  one.  The  Ninth 
-Article  made  a  useful  and  popular  addition  to  the  provisions  respecting  the 
tenure  of  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  ;  but  because  it  was  connected 
with,  and  appeared  designed  to  carry  through,  another  provision  restrain- 
ing the  liberty  of  removal  by  address,  the  people  would  none  of  it.  The 
Tenth  Article,  relating  to  Harvard  College,  shared  the  same  fate.  It 
proposed  to  open  the  Board  of  Overseers  to  ministers  of  all  denomina- 
tions,—  a  measure  which  the  people  favored,  and  which  was  adopted  in 
due  time;  but  because,  with  this  provision,  was  associated  what  was 
construed  as  a  further  grant  of  power,  the  article  railed  to  be  ratified  by 
the  popular  vote. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  are  as  hard  to  outwit  in  1853,  as  they 
were  in  1820.  They  have  sense  enough  to  know  that  when  they  want  to 
do  some  duty,  or  obtain  some  benefit,  it  is  not  necessary  to  find  their  way 
to  it  through  the  doing  of  something  which  would  discredit,  or  the  sub- 
mitting to  something  which  would  harm  them.  And  whoever  attempts  to 
put  them  into  straits  of  this  sort  cannot  reckon  on  taking  any  thing  by 
his  motion.* 

IN. 
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Under  the  Constitution  of  1780,  each  corporate  town  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  ratable  polls  might  elect  one  representative ;  each  town  with 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  polls,  two  representatives;  and  so  on, 
44  making  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  ratable  polls,  the  mean  increasing 
number  for  every  additional  representative."    As  the  population  of  the 


*  On  this  subject  of  the  Senate,  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  new  Constitution 
provide!  (Chap.  II.  Art.  3),  that  the  Governor  and  Council  shall  count  the  votes  for 
Senators,  "  and  ascertain  who  shall  have  received  the  largest  number  of  votes  in  each 
of  the  several  senatorial  districts,  and  the  person  who  has  to  received  the  largest 
number  of  votes  in  each  of  said  districts  shall  be  a  Senator  for  the  following  political 
year.'*  If  so,  what  becomes  of  the  other  provision  (Chap.  I.  Art.  11),  that  "each 
branch  shall  be  the  final  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  ita 
members "1  Which  is  to  rale,  — Chap.  II.  Art.  3,  or  Chap.  I.  Art.  Ill  The 
existing  Constitution  has  no  such  contradiction.  It  directs  (Chap.  I.  Sec.  II.  Art.  3) 
that  the  Governor  "  shall  issue  his  summons  to  snob  persons  as  shall  appear  to  be 
ohosen  by  a  majority  of  voters,  to  attend  on  that  day  [the  day  of  assembling  of  the 
General  Court],  and  take  their  seats  accordingly  ;  "  the  question  whether  they  are  truly 
elected,  so  as  that  they  "  shall  be  Senators  for  the  following  political  year,"  being  still 
reserved  for  examination  in  }he  Senate. 
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Commonwealth  increased,  this  arrangement  returned  too  large  a  House ; 
too  large  certainly,  for  economy ;  too  large,  perhaps,  for  convenient 
deliberation.  There  have  been  Houses,  unless  my  memory  is  at  mult, 
consisting  of  more  than  six  hundred  members. 

The  Convention  of  1820  in  vain  proposed  a  remedy.  The  main  features 
of  its  plan  were,  that  each  corporate  town  containing  1200  inhabitants 
might  elect  a  representative  every  year ;  that  2400  inhabitants  should  be 
the  mean  increasing  number  to  entitle  a  town  to  additional  representa- 
tives ;  and  that  towns  with  fewer  than  1200  inhabitants  should  have  the 
privilege  of  representation  every  other  year,  and  also  in  the  year  of  the 
decennial  return  of  valuation  of  estates ;  the  mean  increasing  number 
to  lie  proportionally  increased  by  the  Legislature  every  tenth  year,  so  as 
to  keep  down  the  House  to  the  number  of  275.  But  these  provisions 
were  mixed  up  with  other  things  in  the  Fifth  Article  of  Amendment,  and 
the  people  rejected  the  whole  together.  Several  years  after,  they  took  up 
the  same  scheme  of  representation  as  a  separate  question,  and  in  1840 
adopted  it  with  modifications,  one  of  which  was  that  towns  with  fewer 
than  1200  inhabitants  should  elect  a  representative  as  many  times  within 
ten  years,  as  the  number  160  should  be  contained  in  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  As  so  established,  the  provision,  with  that  for  successive 
extensions  of  the  ratio,  stands  at  the  present  day. 

In  place  of  this,  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  recent  Convention 
provides,  that  every  town,  however  small,  shall  have  a  representative  six 
years  out  of  ten  ;  that  towns  with  one  thousand  inhabitants,  and  fewer 
than  four  thousand,  shall  have  a  representative  every  year ;  and  that,  for 
additional  representatives  in  a  town,  four  thousand  inhabitants  shall  be 
the  mean  increasing  number.  In  cities,  instead  of  the  choice  by  general 
ticket  as  heretofore,  it  provides  that  there  shall  be  a  division  into  districts ; 
no  one  district  to  elect  more  than  three  representatives. 

The  existing  plan  of  representation  is  bad.  This  is  worse.  It  retains 
the  objectionable  features  of  the  old  system,  and  aggravates  them. 

The  plan  of  representation  part  of  the  time  and  no  representation 
another  part,  is  an  utterly  indefensible  and  absurd  anomaly  in  republican 
government.  If  the  representative  were  but  a  medium  for  drawing 
through  the  pay-roil,  something  for  his  town  from  the  public  chest,  there 
would  be  some  sense  in  the  arrangement  of  sending  him  on  that  errand 
once,  twice,  or  five  times  in  ten  years.  But  the  question  is  of  the  right 
of  a  town —-of  a  portion  of  the  Commonwealth  —  to  have  some  share 
in  making  the  laws  that  govern  it.  If  a  right  of  that  kind  exists,  it 
exists  for  all  years,  and  every  year.  If  it  does  not  exist  for  the  whole 
time,  it  exists  for  no  part  of  the  time.  The  plan  of  occasional  repre- 
sentation is  just  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  make  three  full 
meals  a  day,  and  then  go  without  eating,  in  alternate  weeks. 

The  representation  of  population  in  the  Senate,  and  of  corporations 
(in  other  words,  of  property)  in  the  House,  is  a  reversal  of  the  ancient 
relations  of  the  two  branches.    Municipal  corporations  are,  in  a  just 
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sense,  money  corporations.  They  are  created  and  exist  for  the  protection 
and  management  of  property,  while  personal  rights  and  liberties  are 
guarantied  by  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  towns  must  keep  up 
a  police,  schools,  roads,  alms-houses,  &c. ;  but  it  is  the  money  regulation 
of  these  matters  that  belongs  to  them,  the  obligation  to  use  their  money 
for  such  purposes  being  imposed  on  them  by  the  State  laws.  Under  the 
Constitution  proposed,  the  smaller  branch  of  the  Legislature  is  the  popu- 
lar branch.  The  popular  element  is  represented  in  the  Senate,  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  population  ;  corporations  are  represented  in  the  House. 

The  strict  republican  principle  is,  that  all  citizens  shall  have  equal 
political  power ;  in  other  words,  that  they  shall  have  a  share  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  public  councils  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  The 
proposed  Constitution  violates  that  principle  also,  and  violates  it  much 
more  seriously  than  that  which  it  is  intended  to  supersede.  The  town  of 
Wenham,  by  the  last  census,  has  1003  inhabitants,  and  in  ten  years  has 
five  representatives  in  the  General  Court.  Boston  has  138,788  inhabi- 
tants, and  440  representatives  in  ten  years.  In  other  words,  her  repre- 
sentative power,  by  the  existing  Constitution,  is  to  that  of  Wenham  as 
88  to  1,  while  her  population  is  as  138  to  1 ;  two  men  in  Wenham 
having  more  power  than  three  in  Boston.  This  is  a  great  inequality ;  and, 
so  far  from  being  remedied  by  the  amended  Constitution,  it  is  proposed  to 
be  largely  increased.  By  that  plan,  Wenham  will  have  one  representa- 
tive, and  Boston  thirty-five,  every  year ;  each  citizen  of  Wenham  having 
nearly  four  times  as  much  political  power  as  a  citizen  of  Boston. 

New  Ashford,  in  Berkshire,  has  210  inhabitants,  and  sends  two  repre- 
sentatives in  ten  years.  Pittsfield,  in  the  same  county,  has  6032  inhabi- 
tants, and  sends  twenty  representatives  in  the  same  time.  That  is,  the 
political  power  of  a  voter  in  New  Ashford  is  more  than  three  times  that 
of  a  voter  in  Pittsfield.  So  it  stands  at  present.  According  to  the  tables 
in  the  Secretary's  Report  of  February  3,  1852  (Senate  Document  of 
1852,  No.  18),  New  Ashford,  keeping  up  its  recent  ratio  of  decrease  in 
population,  will  contain  but  193  inhabitants  in  1860 ;  but  it  will  then, 
according  to  the  proposed  Constitution,  send  six  representatives  in  ten 
years ;  while  Pittsfield,  with  8927  inhabitants,  will  (by  the  mean  increasing 
ratio  of  that  time)  be  entitled  only  to  twenty.  The  population  of  Pittsfield 
will  be  to  that  of  New  Ashford  as  277  to  6,  while  her  representative 
weight  will  be  to  that  of  New  Ashford  as  20  to  6.  A  New  Ashford  voter 
will  have  nearly  fourteen  times  as  much  weight  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  voter  in  Pittsfield.  His  present  excess  will  be  more  than 
quadrupled. 

It  is  alarming  to  think,  to  what  this  may  grow.  It  looks  like  a  rapid 
movement  towards  the  rotten  borough  system.  When  thirty  or  forty 
voters  in  New  Ashford  can  send  a  representative  to  the  General  Court  six 
years  out  of  ten,  a  franchise  there  will  presently  have  a  money  value.  Its 
last  valuation  was  $99,966;  that  of  Mount  Washington,  $93,402;  of 
Clarksburg,  $94,835 ;  of  Monroe,  $60,538.    There  are  not  a  few  men  in 
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Boston  who  oould  each  buy  the  property  of  ten  such  towns  ;  and  if  they 
could  command  votes  in  the  Legislature  by  being  landlords,  they  would 
have  a  motive  to  do  so.  These  four  towns,  with  an  aggregate  population 
of  1049  in  the  year  I860,*  will,  by  the  proposed  arrangement,  be  entitled  to 
send  twenty-four  representatives  to  the  General  Court  in  ten  years,  instead 
of  the  eight  that  they  now  send.  The  population  of  all  of  them  has  de- 
creased and  is  decreasing  from  one  census  to  another ;  but  the  prodigious 
and  increased  comparative  power  which  by  the  proposed  Constitution  is 
to  be  conferred  is,  by  the  same  Constitution,  never  to  be  less  than  it  is 
now ;  while  that  of  all  towns  entitled  to  send  two  or  more  representatives 
every  year  is,  by  the  same  Constitution,  to  be  abridged  at  every  new 
census.  How  does  the  case  of  such  small  corporations  as  have  been  men- 
tioned differ  from  that  of  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum  ?  New  Ashford  has  only 
one-tenth  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  that  constituted  the  rule  by  which 
the  English  Reform  Bill  of  1831  disfranchised  sixty  boroughs  at  a  blow. 
In  1843,  the  single  vote  of  the  representative  from  Montgomery,  a  town 
of  650  inhabitants,  was  enough  to  determine  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  year,  including  the  Senate  and  the  Executive,  ilull,  we 
think,  has  not  generally  thrown  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  votes. 
Call  the  average  twenty.  A  majority  of  twenty  is  eleven.  At  this  rate, 
by  the  proposed  Constitution,  eleven  votes  will  give  a  seat  in  the  House 
six  years  out  of  ten.  It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  reflections  which  such 
facts  suggest. 

The  right  of  the  small  towns  to  a  representative  in  each,  or  each  alter- 
nate year,  is,  let  it  be  remembered,  the  only  part  of  the  system  which  b 
to  remain  stationary,  whilo  (by  the  application  of  the  mean  increasing 
number,  which  is  to  be  enlarged  with  the  enlarging  population  of  the 
Commonwealth)  the  representative  power  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  but 
that  least  populous  class  of  towns  is  to  be  continually  lessened.  The 
proportion  is  to  be  changed  every  ten  years  in  favor  of  the  towns  of  the 
smallest  size  (those  which  have  now  less  than  4000  inhabitants),  and 
against  all  others ;  thus  vastly  aggravating  an  evil  and  injustice  which 
must  be  owned  partially  to  exist  in  the  present  system.  That,  by  the 
proposed  Constitution,  they  will  be  thus  aggravated,  is  just  as  clear  and 
certain  as  the  evidence  of  figures.  When  we  hear  it  said  that  the  pro- 
posed Constitution  is  better  than  the  present  in  this  respect,  it  is  not  that 
there  is  any  disagreement  about  such  facts  as  have  now  been  brought  to 


*  I  have  referred  to  a  census  in  I860,  Ac,  to  that  the  figures  might  be  verified  by 
Mr.  Seoretary  Walker's  tables,  as  was  done  in  the  Convention,  in  argument  in  favor 
of  the  project  (Official  Report,  fyc.  Vol.  II.  p.  95).  By  the  proposed  Constitution, 
the  deoennial  census  is  to  be  taken  in  1855,  1865,  Ac,  instead  of  1860,  1870,  Ac. 
But  the  operation  is  the  same;  vii.  that,  while  the  towns  whioh  are  to  send  six  or 
ten  representatives  in  ten  years  are  never  to  lose  any  of  their  power,  the  relative 
power  of  all  the  other  towns  is  to  be  continually  decreasing  from  census  to  census, 
with  the  increase  of  the  mean  numerical  ratio;  in  other  words,  that  the  relatire 
representative  power  of  the  small  towns,  already  enormous,  is  to  be  inoreased  with 
each  successive  oensus. 
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view.  There  can  be  none.  It  is  a  disagreement  about  what  is  better,  and 
what  is  worse.  The  present  Constitution  operates  to  diminish,  from  time 
to  time,  the  number  of  the  towns  entitled  to  send  two  or  more  repre- 
sentatives every  year,  and  to  class  them  with  the  towns  having  an  inferior 
privilege.  The  proposed  Constitution  secures  to  a  larger  number  of  towns 
a  frequent  or  annual  representation ;  and  this  is  what  by  some  is  called 
an  improvement.  But  it  does  so  by  a  greatly  increased  violation  of  the 
principle  of  equal  representation ;  and  this  is  what  others  call  the  reverse 
of  an  improvement. 

I  do  not  enter  into  the  calculations  which  show  how  small  a  minority 
of  the  people  may,  under  the  proposed  system,  command  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  people  are  ciphering  over  these  sums  pretty  busily, 
and  getting  more  and  more  astonished  at  the  answers  they  work  out. 
There  is  another  view  of  the  subject  which  deserves  a  passing  notice. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Revolution  was,  that  taxation  and  representation 
must  go  together.  It  was  founded  on  the  much  more  ancient  English 
doctrine,  that  nobody  but  the  subject,  directly  or  by  his  representative, 
had  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  subject's  money  ;  and  that  then  only  would 
a  proper  economy  be  practised,  when  the  grantors  of  a  tax  were  also  the 
payers.  Accordingly,  a  tax  in  England  is  a  grant  of  the  Commons  to 
the  Crown  or  Executive ;  and  all  money-bills  must  originate  in  the  Lower 
Ilouse,  —  a  provision  which  we  have  copied. 

In  our  Constitution  of  1780,  there  were  arrangements  for  the  basis  of 
the  Senate,  specially  designed  to  protect  property.  The  number  of  Sena- 
tors to  which  the  districts  respectively  were  entitled,  had  referenco  to 
"  the  proportion  of  the  public  taxes  paid  by  the  said  districts ;  "  and  this 
discrimination  in  favor  of  property  was  not  disturbed  by  the  proposed 
amendments  of  the  Convention  of  1820.  It  was,  however,  abolished  by 
the  amendment  which  went  into  effect  in  1840 ;  and  the  Senate,  like  the 
House,  was  placed  upon  a  numerical  basis. 

But,  if  there  ought  to  be  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  property,  is  it  for 
the  public  good  that  there  should  be  a  discrimination  against  it  1  Are 
rich  men  or  rich  towns  not  only  to  have  no  more  discretion  in  the  public 
disposal  of  their  own  means  than  others  who  have  little  or  nothing  to 
bestow,  but  are  they  to  have  much  less  discretion  in  the  matter!  Are 
the  possessors  of  the  money  which  the  public  wants,  to  have  much  the 
least  voice  —  man  for  man,  and  town  for  town  —  in  the  disposal  of  it? 
Is  this  justice  ?    Is  it  policy  ? 

The  smaller  towns  are  the  poorer  towns ;  poorer,  relatively  to  their  popu- 
lation. But  the  smaller  towns,  by  the  proposed  Constitution,  are  to  have 
at  once  a  much  greater  power  over  the  public  purse  than  the  large  towns, 
relatively  to  their  population ;  and  that  larger  power  is  still  further  to  bo 
increased  at  each  successive  census.  For  instance :  the  valuation  of  New 
Bedford  in  1850  was  $14,489,266;  that  of  Hull  was  $117,823.  New 
Bedford,  by  the  proposed  Constitution,  would  have  fifty  representatives 
in  ten  years ;  Hull  would  have  six.  New  Bedford  has  16,441  inhabitants  ; 
Hull  has  262.    A  citizen  of  Hull  has  more  than  six  times  as  much  power 
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in  taxing  New  Bedford  as  belongs  to  a  citizen  of  New  Bedford  ;  and  this 
while  the  arerage  property  to  be  levied  upon,  is  in  New  Bedford  more 
than  $880  to  a  man,  while  in  Hull  it  is  less  than  $450. 

Nor  is  even  this  the  widest  departure  in  the  new  plan  from  the  time- 
hallowed  principle  that  representation  and  taxation  go  together.  From 
the  beginning  of  things,  it  has  been  the  rule  in  Massachusetts  -that  the 
payment  of  some  tax  (the  lowest  tax  being  only  a  fraction  of  a  dollar) 
should  be  held  as  a  condition  of  the  right  to  vote.  All  this  is  abolished, 
as  to  voting  in  State  elections,  under  the  first  article  of  Chapter  IX.  of  the  I 

proposed  Constitution.  A  man  who  pays  nothing  to  the  public  is  to  have 
as  much  power  (or,  as  in  cases  like  that  above  mentioned,  much  more 
power)  in  levying  contributions  for  the  public  service,  as  those  whose  con-  i 

tribution  is  to  be  largest.    Ilia  own  pocket  is  not  to  be  at  all  touched,  when  , 

he  makes  any  amount  of  draft  upon  his  neighbor's  earnings.    The  Conven-  i 

tion  did  not  bold  this  to  be  equitable  or  politic  in  respect  to  voters  on 
town-affairs.  They  considered  the  strong  disinclination  that  would  be 
felt  by  the  industrious  people  of  the  towns  to  having  their  money  voted 
away  in  town-meeting  by  those  who  made  no  contribution  whatever  to 
the  common  stock.  And  therefore  they  refused  to  make  that  application 
of  the  principle.  But  they  propose  it  for  our  adoption  in  respect  to  the 
election  of  those  who  are  to  administer  upon  the  people's  money  in 
the  General  Court.  | 

So  the  case  stands  thus.  Formerly  there  was  in  the  Senate  a  discri- 
mination in  favor  of  property,  while  the  basis  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives was  population.  The  discrimination  in  favor  of  property  was  done 
away  with,  some  years  ago,  for  the  Senate ;  while,  in  the  House,  a  strong 
discrimination  against  property  is  to  be  rendered  permanent  by  the  new 
Constitution,  and  to  be  extended  every  ten  years. 

The  only  way  to  attain  a  near  approach  to  an  equality  of  right  in  repre- 
sentation, is  by  a  district  system,  dividing  the  large  towns  and  aggregating 
the  small.  The  small  towns  do  not  like  to  be  debarred  from  representa- 
tion in  their  corporate  capacity  ;  and  their  objection  has  been  yielded  to, 
to  the  utter  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  equality.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  proposed  Constitution  districts  the  cities,  depriving  them  of  their 
privilege,  hitherto  enjoyed,  of  representation  as  corporations.  Is  this 
equitable  ?  If  the  new  system  be  good  for  one  party,  is  it  not  good  for 
the  other  ? 

By  an  article  of  the  proposed  Constitution  (Chap.  XIV.  Art.  4),  it  is 
provided  that  the  Legislature  of  the  year  1856  shall  district  the  Common- 
wealth for  Representatives  as  well  as  Senators,  and  submit  their  plan  to 
the  people,  to  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  if  confirmed  by  the 
popular  vote.  As  this  article  cannot  prevail  except  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  Constitution,  it  is  much  relied  upon  to  propitiate  to  the  instrument 
those  who  are  the  most  opposed  to  that  scheme  of  representation  which  it 
proposes  for  immediate  adoption  :  to  them  the  hope  is  held  out  of  getting 
through  it  ultimately  to  the  district  system.  I  cannot  but  look  upon  that 
hope  as  utterly  illusory.     It  is  true  that  the  provision  makes  it  incumbent 
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upon  the  Legislature  of  1856  to  pass  a  law  presenting  that  scheme  for  the 
people's  action.  But  the  only  way  to  pass  it,  is  for  the  two  Houses  to 
agree.  And  what  power  can  compel  them  to  agree  upon  an  act,  which, 
from  its  nature,  must  go  into  much  detail,  involving  a  great  variety  of 
compromises,  and  into  which  has  been  introduced  the  option  of  u  single 
or  double  districts,"  as  if  purposely  for  an  element  of  discord?  Into  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  1856,  towns  having  less  than  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  Commonwealth  may  throw  a  majority  of  fifty.  Is  it  to 
be  expected  that  a  House  so  composed  will  pass  such  a  districting  bill  as 
will  have  a  fair  chance  for  concurrence  by  the  Senate,  based,  as  that  body  * 
is  to  be,  on  population  ?  Reasoning  on  the  oommon  principles  of  human 
nature,  is  there  much  reason  for  confidence  that  the  project  will  not  be 
strangled  in  such  hands  ?  And  if,  in  any  way,  the  system  of  districting 
falls  through,  that  year,  then  the  old  system  remains  as  the  permanent 
arrangement ;  for  the  duty  of  proposing  the  district  system  to  the  people 
is  limited  by  the  Article  to  the  Legislature  of  the  year  1856. 

Again  :  a  person  may  be  in  favor  of  a  districting  system,  and  yet  not 
of  just  such  a  one  as  the  Article  in  question  describes,  and  which  alone  it 
provides  for.  That  Article  directs  that  the  districts  shall  be  u  as  nearly 
equal  as  may  be  in  the  number  of  qualified  voters  resident  in  each," 
making  the  very  material  substitution  of  qualified  voters  for  inhabitants. 
Moreover,  a  person  may  be  in  favor  of  the  district  system,  without  wish- 
ing to  apply  its  principles  with  so  much  rigor  as  is  proposed,  where  the 
districts  are  required  to  be  "  as  nearly  equal  as  may  be."  Mr.  Dana 
made  an  exceedingly  able  speeoh  in  the  Convention  against  the  district 
system.  Many,  of  whom  I  profess  to  be  one,  are  much  impressed  by  his 
remarks  on  the  neoesslty'of  protecting  the  Commonwealth  against  certain 
dangerous  influences  in  the  great  cities,  without,  however,  being  able  to 
see  that  we  should  be  justified  in  giving  such  an  immense  preponderance 
of  power  to  the  small  towns,  as  is  proposed  by  the  new  Constitution.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  in  those  crowded  marts  and  thoroughfares  an 
unpatriotic  and  hurtful  policy  has  prevailed  and  prevails,  and  too  probably 
will  continue  to  prevail,  by  force  of  essential  elements  in  the  constitution 
of  society  in  such  places.  At  all  events,  such  local  accumulations  of 
political  power  and  influence  as  are  involved  in  the  strictly  equal  repre- 
sentation of  dense  masses  of  population,  even  when  they  should  be  broken 
up  into  city  districts,  seems  to  us  not  consistent  with  tho  public  security. 
In  his  reply  to  Mr.  Dana,  Mr.  Hillard  very  properly  said,  that  he  was 
willing  "  to  yield  something  of  the  numerical  proportion  to  which  Boston 
was  entitled;"  and  admitted  that  he  should  not  expect  Boston,  with 
about  a  hundred  and  forty-four  times  as  many  inhabitants  as  Hatfield, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  "with  its  larger  proportion  of  the  worthless 
classes,  and  larger  proportion  of  the  dangerous  classes,"  to  be  clothed 
with  a  hundred  and  forty-four  times  as  much  representative  power  as 
Hatfield.  A  district  system  which  should  do  this,  is  practically  out  of  the 
question.  Yet  precisely  such  a  district  system  as  should  do  this  —  that 
system,  and  no  other  —  is,  by  the  proposed  Constitution,  to  be  offered  to 
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the  people  by  the  Legislature  of  1856.  Of  course,  it  would  be  defeated, 
and  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  scheme  of  districting,  so  far  as  it  has  a 
semblance  of  being  befriended  by  a  contingent  provision  of  the  proposed 
Constitution.  It  is  no  essential  feature  of  a  district  system,  that  the  dis- 
tricts should  be  strictly  "  as  nearly  equal  as  may  be,"  if  the  public  good, 
as  made  manifest  in  other  considerations,  should  require  some  partial 
departure  from  that  principle.  Our  first  Constitution  gave  one  Repre- 
sentative to  every  150  ratable  polls,  but  required  375  for  two ;  and  a 
discrimination  of  this  nature,  with  a  different  ratio,  still  prevails.  A 
similar  sliding  scale,  with  a  ratio  of  increase  not  excessive,  but  sufficient 
for  the  common  protection,  might  be  applied  to  the  great  masses  of  popu- 
lation as  a  feature  of*a  districting  system.  But  the  prospective  Constitu- 
tional provision  excludes  every  such  arrangement.  It  presents  the  district 
system  in  what  is  very  generally  regarded  as  an  ineligible  form,  and 
permits  its  adoption  in  no  other.    It  is  so  worded  as  to  ensure  defeat. 

We  constantly  hear  it  said,  that,  under  the  present  system,  some  of 
the  small  towns  are  "  disfranchised,"  and  more  and  more  will  be  every 
ten  years.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  small  towns 
may,  every  one  of  them,  vote  for  a  Representative  every  year  under  the 
existing  Constitution.  They  have  only  —  enough  of  them  to  make  a 
certain  aggregate  of  population  —  to  associate  themselves  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  they  never  need  be  without  their  Representative.  If  they  are 
ever  "  disfranchised,"  it  is  by  a  voluntary  waiver  of  a  right  which  the 
existing  Constitution  secures  to  them. 

Nor  will  the  proposed  Constitution  do  away  with  this  "  disfranchise- 
ment." Still  every  town  of  less  than  1000  inhabitants  will  be  "  disfran- 
chised" four  years  in  ten.  While,  should  the  present  Constitution 
continue  in  force,  the  evil  which  is  complained  of,  as  being  created  by  it, 
would  have  a  tendency  to  repair  itself.  It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  one 
reason  why  towns  too  small  to  be  represented  every  year  have  not  availed 
themselves,  to  a  greater  extent,  of  that  Constitutional  provision  which 
allows  them  to  associate  together  for  the  annual  election  of  a  Representa- 
tive, is,  that,  being  as  yet  few  in  number,  they  are  comparatively  remote 
and  scattered.  As  the  number  increases  with  the  decennial  increase  of 
the  mean  ratio,  there  will  of  course  be  more  of  them  contiguous  to  each 
other ;  and,  as  the  inconvenience  of  association  is  lessened  by  this  cause, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  dislike  to  it  may  abate,  and  thus  what  is 
virtually  a  voluntary  district  system  be  gradually  introduced. 

I  do  not  defend  the  representative  system  of  the  present  Constitution. 
Far  from  it.  It  is  bad.  But  I  will  not,  because  it  is  bad,  vote  to  substi- 
tute another,  which  is  worse  than  itself  in  its  worst  features ;  and  when, 
still  further,  in  order  to  make  the  substitution,  I  must  vote  at  the  same 
time  for  other  provisions  very  important  in  my  view,  and  very  mischievous. 
I  believe  a  districting  system  for  the  choice  of  Representatives  is,  on  the 
whole,  what  justice  and  expediency  require.  But  I  do  not  esteem  that 
system,  which  alone  is  contemplated  in  the  prospective  provision  of  the 
amended  Constitution,  to  be  either  a  correct  or  a  practicable  one  ;  if  ever 
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bo  eligible,  I  have  nothing  which  can  be  called  a  reasonable  hope  of 
attaining  it  in  the  manner  proposed ;  and,  if  entirely  eligible  and  attaina- 
ble in  the  manner  proposed,  I  could  not  purchase  it  at  the  price  which  is 
demanded,  of  assent  to  other  provisions  of  the  same  instrument. 

The  true  course  under  such  circumstances  seems  to  be,  to  refuse  to  help 
in  making  things  worse,  and  await  a  favorable  time  for  making  them 
better.  Just  as  no  treaty  between  nations  is  a  good  one,  which  leaves  to 
either  party  occasions  for  future  discontent  and  disturbance,  so  no  Con- 
stitution can  be  a  good  one,  which  bears  with  oppressive  weight  on  a  large 
portion  of  the  people,  especially  on  the  major  number  of  them.  A  tem- 
porary majority  may  perhaps  carry  this  Constitution.  But  majorities 
change,  and  that  Constitution  which  is  too  unequal  in  its  distributions  of 
power,  cannot  give  permanent  satisfaction  or  tranquillity. 
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THE  JUDICIARY. 


Hitherto  the  tenure  of  the  judicial  office  in  Massachusetts  has  been  for 
good  behaviour.  "  It  is  the  right  of  every  citizen,"  says  Article  XXIX. 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  1780,  unaltered  till  now,  "  to  be  tried  by  judges  as 
free,  impartial,  and  independent  as  the  lot  of  humanity  will  admit.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  only  the  best  policy,  but  for  the  security  of  the  rights  of 
the  people  and  of  every  citizen,  that  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  should  hold  their  offices  as  long  as  they  behave  themselves  well," 
&c.  This  the  Convention  of  1853  proposes  to  alter  so  as  to  read  in  the 
following  manner :  —  "  It  is  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  bo  tried  by  judges 
as  free,  impartial,  and  independent  as  the  lot  of  humanity  will  admit. 
It  is  therefore  not  only  the  best  policy,  but  for  the  security  of  the  rights 
of  the  people  and  of  every  citizen,  that  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  should  hold  their  offices  by  tenures  established  by  the  Constitution"  Ac. 
And  then  it  goes  on  to  provide  in  Chaper  VIII.  that  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  hereafter  to  be  appointed,  and  also  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  as  long  as  the  law  establishing  that  Court  remains  in  force,  shall 
hold  their  offices  for  ten  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  Governor 
and  Council  may  re-appoint  or  supersede  them  at  pleasure. 

This  measure  has  undeniably  taken  the  people  by  surprise.  In  the 
speeches  and  other  appeals  of  the  different  parties,  while  the  measure  of 
holding  a  Convention  was  pending,  no  plan  of  the  kind  was  so  much  as 
suggested.  Neither  party  expressed  an  intention  to  make  any  change  in 
the  judiciary  system.  By  some  of  the  leading  men  who  had  promoted  the 
Convention,  it  was  admitted,  in  the  debate  upon  the  subject  in  that  body, 
that,  if  a  design  to  make  the  judiciary  elective  had  been  avowed,  the  pro- 
posal to  hold  a  Convention  would  probably  not  have  been  sustained  by 
the  people ;  and,  in  respect  to  any  change  in  the  term  of  judicial  service, 
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or  the  manner  of  appointment,  an  equally  cautious  silence  was  pie- 
served. 

There  is  no  more  peremptory  lesson  of  history,  no  better  established 
doctrine  of  political  science,  than  this  ;  that,  fur  free  governments  to  be 
sustained  and  do  their  office,  it  is  essential  that  the  three  departments 
be  kept  distinct.  The  executive  must  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  judicial 
or  legislative ;  nor  the  legislative  at  that  of  the  judicial  or  executive ;  nor 
the  judicial  at  that  of  the  executive  or  legislative. 

But  this  great  lesson  of  the  ages  it  is  now  proposed  so  far  to  set  aside. 
There  are  six  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Oftener  than  once  in  two 
years,  a  vacancy  on  that  bench  is  to  be  created  by  the  new  Constitution. 
Reckoning  deaths  and  resignations,  vacancies  will  occur  nearer  to  once  in 
every  year  than  to  once  in  two  years.  Not  much  less  frequently  than 
every  year,  it  is  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  Governor,  or  of  the  Governor's 
party  friends,  to  say  to  one -sixth  of  the  Court,  that,  unless  they  decide 
questions  so  as  to  suit  the  powers  that  be,  one-sixth  of  the  Court  shall 
presently  be  displaced.  Every  succeeding  year  or  two  years  will  bring  up 
another  to  pass  the  same  ordeal.  What  independence,  what  dignity, 
what  weight,  con  there  be  in  the  character  of  a  judge  under  such  cir- 
cumstances? 

A  judge  of  the  Supremo  Court  has  come  to  be  fifty  or  sixty  years  old. 
lie  has  a  family  dependent  on  his  earnings.  He  has  been  away  from  the 
bar  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  has  changed  his  habits,  and  parted  from  his 
clients.  His  period  of  official  service  is  before  long  to  expire.  It  is  pre- 
sently to  be  in  the  Governor's  power  to  continue  to  him  the  means  of 
comfortable  living,  or  reduce  him  to  poverty  and  shifts.  On  the  com- 
mon principles  of  human  nature,  how  is  it  possible  to  say  that  a  judge  so 
situated  is  not  under  a  dangerous  influence  so  to  act  as  that  he  may  stand 
well  with  the  Governor  and  the  Governor's  backers?  Take  such  a  case 
as  that  of  the  old  Charles  town  Bridge.  Such  cases  may  occur  over  and 
over  again.  On  that  occasion,  strong  feelings  and  interests,  on  the  part  of 
great  numbers,  were  arrayed  against  what  others  considered  to  be  private 
rights.  No  matter,  for  the  present  argument,  which  side  was  right  and 
which  was  wrong.  It  was  doubtless  for  the  interest  of  the  public,  in  the 
long  run,  that  justice  should  be  done,  wherever  it  might  strike.  Yet  who 
con  say,  that,  supposing  the  weaker  party  in  that  instance  to  have  had 
justice  on  their  side,  they  would  have  bad  a  fair  chance  of  getting  it,  if, 
within  some  greater  or  less  fraction  of  ten  years,  every  judge  of  that 
court  was  to  retain  or  lose  his  place  according  to  the  chances  of  a  Gover- 
nor's election  ?  There  is  no  more  appropriate  business  of  courts  of  justice 
than  to  protect  the  rights  of  tho  weak  and  few  against  the  usurpations  of 
the  strong  and  many ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  this  unless  they 
are  strong  and  independent  themselves.  Every  man  of  a  domineering 
majority  may  in  time  come  to  want  that  protection  for  himself,  through 
an  independent  judiciary,  which,  in  the  pride  and  insolence  of  his  party 
strength,  he  grudged  to  others.    Who  would  like  to  see  the  judge  who  is 
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to  pass  between  him  and  bis  neighbor,  dancing  attendance  in  the  Gover- 
nor's anti-chamber  as  the  expiration  of  his  ten  years  draws  nigh,  and 
watching  the  signs  of  the  times  to  know  on  what  terms  a  re-nomination 
may  be  had?  Who  wants  to  see  the  judges  calculating  the  chances  of 
the  political  parties  as  a  November  election  approaches,  and  musing  on  the 
prospect  of  being  provided  for  or  impoverished  according  as  they  decide 
questions  before  them  this  way  or  that  ?  For  our  judges  we  must  take 
men,  imperfect  men  :  that  we  cannot  help.  The  most  we  can  do  is  to 
take  the  best  bonds  for  their  integrity  which  we  can  get ;  first,  from  the 
upright  character  which  we  discern  in  them  ;  secondly,  from  the  safe  and 
independent  position  in  which  we  place  them.  Who  can  pretend,  that,  if 
tried  by  a  judge  liable  to  be  retained  or  displaced  at  a  not  distant  time, 
according  as  he  decides  one  or  another  case,  he  enjoys  his  right  "  to  be 
tried  by  judges  as  free*  impartial,  and  independent  as  the  lot  of  humanity 
will  admit "  ?  The  advocates  of  the  proposed  Constitution  talk  of  restrict- 
ing the  patronage  of  the  Executive.  But  what  a  tremendous  extension  of 
its  patronage,  is  that  which  lays  the  judiciary  at  its  feet ! 

There  is  no  question,  in  any  quarter,  about  the  right  of  the  people  to 
appoint  and  remove  judges,  as  well  as  other  magistrates,  at  their  pleasure. 
The  only  question  is,  how  can  the  people  exercise  their  undisputed  power 
in  this  respect,  so  as  to  secure  for  themselves  the  most  faithful  and  able 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  judicial  office? 

What  sort  of  men  is  it  for  the  public  interest,  and  for  every  individual's 
interest,  that  we  should  have  for  judges  ?  Without  doubt,  men  of  talents, 
learning,  and  character ;  and  a  rare  succession  of  such  men  we  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  under  the  old  system ;  though,  from  the  very 
moderate  income  of  judges,  compared  with  that  of  eminent  practitioners  at 
the  bar,  it  has  often  been  found  difficult  to  induce  the  proper  man  to  take  a 
vacant  seat  upon  the  bench.  The  great  attractions  of  the  place,  which  have 
induced  the  best  men  to  accept  it,  to  the  sacrifice  of  other  considerations, 
have  been  its  independence,  security,  and  seclusion  from  party  clamor. 
These  attractions  we  propose  now  to  divest  it  of;  and,  when  they  are 
taken  away,  how  can  we  hope  any  longer  to  enlist  the  highest  character 
and  talent  in  judicial  service?  Nothing  in  the  future  is  more  certain, 
than  that  we  shall  thenceforward  see  upon  the  bench  men  altogether 
inferior  to  those  who  have  heretofore  adorned  it.  The  men  whom  we 
most  want  for  the  place,  will  not  look  at  it  under  such  circumstances ; 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should,  and  all  personal  reasons  to  the  con- 
contrary  ;  and  it  will  sink  more  and  more  into  the  condition  of  a  prize  for 
active  partisans,  claiming  it  as  their  share  of  the  spoils  after  some  hotfy 
contested  election.  The  court  will  become  inferior  to  the  bar,  a  state  of 
things  in  which  there  can  be  no  safe  administration  of  the  law ;  uneasi- 
ness, distrust,  discontent,  will  take  the  place  of  the  confidence  which  has 
hitherto  been  felt  in  the  intelligence  and  uprightness  of  the  tribunals ; 
the  judicial  decisions  of  Massachusetts  will  sink  everywhere  from  th6  high 
estimation  in  which  they  have  been  held.    In  short,  it  t*  simply  impdsak 
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ble,  that,  with  the  proposed  change,  our  administration  of  justice  should 
be  as  able  and  impartial  as  it  has  been. 

But  it  is  argued  that  we  ought  to  have  some  method  of  relief  from 
incompetent  and  unfaithful  judges.  No  doubt  we  ought ;  and  we  have  it 
already  in  perfection.  Passing  by  the  process  of  impeachment,  nothing 
can  be  easier  nor  more  summary  than  that  procedure  provided  by  the 
present  Constitution,  of  removal  by  address  of  the  two  Houses  to  the 
Governor.  It  is  a  prompt,  efficient,  infallible  remedy  for  every  case  that 
can  be  supposed,  of  general  dissatisfaction.  In  its  practical  operation,  it 
goes  far  to  ensure  the  object  of  delicacy,  professed  to  be  aimed  at  by  the 
proposed  new  provision;  vis.,  the  retirement  "to  private  life,  without 
violence  or  ungracious  circumstances,  and  scarcely  with  observation." 
For  it  can  hardly  happen  that  when  the  public  dissatisfaction  becomes  so 
manifest  as  to  threaten  the  removul  of  a  judge  by  address,  his  own  feel- 
ings, or  the  interference  of  his  friends,  will  not  lead  him  to  anticipate  that 
step  by  a  voluntary  resignation.  If  it  could  ever  happen,  it  would  be 
only  in  the  case  of- a  judge  who  was  so  confident  of  the  correctness  of  hie 
course  that  he  would  stand  by  it  to  the  last,  defy  the  consequences,  and, 
by  giving  the  greatest  possible  solemnity  and  publicity  to  the  issue  made, 
throw  himself  on  the  judgment  of  posterity.  And  that  is  just  the  kind  of 
judge  that  it  concerns  the  public  not  to  part  with,  on  any  terms. 

Some  of  the  judicial  offices  the  new  Constitution  proposes  to  fill  bj 
local  elections  once  in  three  years,  instead  of  by  appointment  by  the  Com- 
monwealth's authority,  as  heretofore.  Such  are  the  offices  of  Judge  of 
Probate,  Police  Justices,  and  Trial  Justices  (Chap.  VII.  Art.  4,  VIII. 
Art.  7,  8). 

The  objections  to  this  innovation  are  very  weighty.  In  rich  counties, 
where  large  sums  of  money  pass  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Judges  of  Pro- 
bate every  year,  including  not  only  executors'  and  administrators',  but 
guardians'  and  trustees'  accounts,  they  will  have  been  diligent  if  they  have 
learned  their  business  well  at  the  end  of  the  first  three  years.  Change  them 
every  three  years  (which  is  but  too  likely  to  come  to  pass  if  the  places 
are  thrown  into  the  party  scramble),  and  we  shall  never  have  a  first-rate 
Judge  of  Probate  for  any  fraction  of  the  time.  Judges  of  Probate  stand 
between  widows  and  orphans  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  who  have  the 
custody  of  their  estates  on  the  other.  Widows  and  orphans  are  protected 
by  the  correct  accounts  and  sufficient  bonds  of  executors,  guardians,  and 
trustees.  The  Judge  of  Probate  has  the  cognizance  and  regulation  of 
those  accounts  and  bonds.  Guardians  and  trustees  are  often  of  that  class 
of  solid  men,  who  have  great  weight  in  party  operations.  When  I  want 
the  accounts  of  an  estate  in  which  I  am  interested  strictly  sifted,  and  the 
bonds  put  properly  high,  it  will  be  a  subject  of  uneasiness  and  regret  to 
me  if  the  Judge  of  Probate  is  presently  to  be  elected  in  a  county  in  which 
my  trustees  are  influential  men  in  the  Conventions.  There  was  lately  in 
Norfolk  a  question  of  guardianship,  which  excited  strong  and  general 
interest.    I  know  nothing  of  its  circumstances,  except  that  one,  at  least, 
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of  the  parties  to  the  discussion  was  a  gentleman  of  deservedly  great  poli- 
tical influence  in  the  county.  It  is  a  thing  infinitely  to  be  deprecated, 
that  the  administration  of  justice  in  so  interesting  a  department  should  be 
exposed  to  such  a  peril  as  would  arise  from  the  influence  of  interested 
parties  over  local  elections. 

So  of  Commissioners  of  Insolvency,  a  class  of  officers  exercising  very 
important  quasi-judicial  functions.  They,  too,  are  to  be  elected  in  the 
respective  counties  once  in  three  years  (Chap.  VII.  Art.  4).  Among  the 
many  classes  of  citizens,  there  is  probably  no  one,  which,  in  proportion 
to  its  numbers,  furnishes  more  of  the  active  politicians,  or  acts  a  busier 
or  more  influential  part  in  the  primary  and  nominating  conventions,  than 
that  of  insolvents.  Is  it  for  the  interest  of  the  public  at  large  that  the 
nomination  of  these  officers  should  be  liable  to  be  in  their  hands  ?  Will  a 
person  who  holds  an  insolvent's  note  think  that  this  arrangement  will  tend 
to  increase  its  value,  or  the  contrary  ? 

The  administration  of  justice  ought  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. One  way  of  securing  this,  is  to  have  the  administrators  of 
justice,  in  every  part  of  the  jurisdiction f  appointed,  not  by  any  local 
authority,  but  by  the  authority  of  the  Commonwealth.  And  this  is  the 
method  which  has  been  hitherto  strictly  observed,  but  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  change.  Cities  elect  their  Mayors  and  Aldermen,  because 
Mayors  and  Aldermen  are  to  carry  into  effect  the  charter  provisions  and 
by-laws  of  the  cities  respectively.  But  Massachusetts  as  yet  appoints 
judicial  officers  in  all  her  cities,  because  her  laws  are  to  have  effect  alike 
in  all  those  cities.  It  is  her  business  that  those  magistrates  are  to  do, 
and  not  that  of  the  municipal  corporations.  If  I  am  a  citizen  of  Roxbury 
in  Norfolk,  it  interests  mo  about  as  much  to  have  criminal  law  rightly 
administered  in  Boston  in  Suffolk,  as  it  interests  a  citizen  of  Boston  it- 
self. At  all  events,  Massachusetts,  which  is  a  body  politic,  cannot  wisely 
or  safely  leave  her  cities  to  their  own  judicial  administration,  any  more 
than  she  can  leave  them  to  their  own  legislation.  Think  of  Boston 
choosing  a  Police  Justice  on  an  average  once  a  year,  and  the  pro  and 
anti-Maine  law  parties,  the  pro  and  anti-lottery,  the  pro  and  anti-hack- 
regulation  parties,  and  so  on,  which  would  be  struggling  for  the  possession 
of  him.  The  Recorder's  Court  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  a  criminal 
court.  He  sits  with  two  of  the  Aldermen,  chosen  at  the  annual  charter 
election.  If  report  says  true,  a  serviceable  partisan  of  the  Aldermen  who 
made  two-thirds  of  the  Court,  having  been  convicted  recently  on  a  crimi- 
nal charge,  the  Aldermen  prevented  his  being  sentenced,  by  absenting 
themselves  from  the  bench.  It  is  impossible  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  ascer- 
taining the  truth  of  such  a  story.  But  it  seems  too  probable  not  to  be 
true.  At  all  events,  the  general  likelihood  of  a  perversion  of  justice 
under  the  like  circumstances  is  so  great,  and  so  serious,  as  to  make  tho 
proposed  change  appear  to  the  last  degree  ineligible.  Hitherto,  in  every 
part  of  her  dominion,  Massachusetts  has  administered  her  laws  by  her 
own  agents.    Her  people  have  meant  to  hold  their  whip  over  evil-doers,  just 
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the  same  in  Suflblk  as  in  Berkshire.  She  will  consult  for  her  security  and 
good  order  as  little  as  for  her  dignity,  when,  in  so  important  a  department 
as  that  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Police  and  Trial  Justices,  she  exposes  her  ju- 
dicial administration  to  the  influence  of  local  interests  and  excitements. 

In  respect  to  the  Clerks  of  Courts,  what  interest  have  the  public  ? 
Clearly  this  very  material  one ;  that  the  business  of  the  courts,  so  for  as 
depends  on  the  recording  and  corresponding  officers,  shall  be  promptly, 
diligently,  and  correctly  done.  How  may  that  interest  best  be  secured  ? 
Apparently  by  the  method,  hitherto  pursued,  of  allowing  the  courts  to 
appoint  and  remove  their  own  clerks,  and  so  to  hold  them  to  a  direct  and 
strict  accountability.  If  a  clerk  is  incompetent  or  remiss,  we,  the  people, 
are  in  no  position  to  know  of  it,  except  at  second-hand ;  and  then  we  may 
be  doubtful  or  divided  about  it.  The  court  know  it  at  once,  because  it 
interferes  with  the  regular  going  of  their  machinery.  Their  personal  con- 
venience and  credit  are  deeply  concerned  in  having  the  business  of  the 
clerk' 8  office  well  and  thoroughly  dons  ;  and  they  are  the  persons  who 
will  immediately  and  certainly  know  whether  it  is  so  done.  It  is  evidently 
and  eminently  for  the  public  advantage,  then,  that  they  should  be  charged 
with  seeing  it  done,  and  accordingly  with  designating  the  persons  to  do 
it.  To  make  these  offices  elective  in  the  counties  as  is  now  proposed 
(Chap.  VII.  Art.  4),  would  be  just  as  much  out  of  the  safe  and  regular 
course  of  business,  as  it  would  be  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  to  be  chosen  by  general  ticket,  or  for  the  stock- 
holders in  a  bank  to  appoint  and  remove  the  book-keepers  and  tellers. 
To  subject  the  clerkships  to  election  in  the  counties,  is  to  throw  so  many 
more  prizes  into  the  heap  to  be  fought  for  by  county  demagogues  ;  but  it 
is  not  a  measure  for  the  advantage  of  us  who  have,  or  may  have,  business 
in  the  courts. 

V. 

THI  IXBCUTIYI. 

• 

In  respect  to  the  Chief  Executive,  the  new  Constitution  quietly  makes 
one  change  of  no  inconsiderable  moment,  though  it  is  so  put  away  m 
another  place,  and  wrapped  up  in  a  moss  of  other  things,  without  the 
usual  italics  to  call  attention  to  it,  that  it  may  escape  observation.  In 
case  of  a  failure  of  popular  election  of  the  Governor  or  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  the  old  Constitution  provides  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  select  two  names  from  the  four  having  the  largest  number  of 
votes ;  from  which  two,  the  Senate  is  to  designate  one  for  the  vacant 
office.  In  other  words,  the  old  Constitution  allows  such  a  latitude  of 
choice,  as  that  there  may  be  four  parties  entitled  to  have  their  claims  con- 
sidered in  this  kind  of  election,  and  to  have  their  share  in  the  compromise 
which  such  a  case  may  make  necessary.  The  new  Constitution  obaogea 
this,  and  provides  (Chap.  IX.  Art.  5)  that,  for  the  choice  of  Ctoveiwtt, 
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Lieutenant-Governor,  and  other  high  Executive  officers,  three  parties,  and 
no  more,  shall  henceforward  be  recognized  in  Massachusetts.  We  have 
at  present,  in  Massachusetts,  three  large  and  well-organized  parties  ;  so 
that  the  proposed  monopoly  in  three  parties  may  seem  to  have  a  suitable- 
ness to  the  immediate  state  of  things,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
managers  of  those  parties.  But  perhaps  there  is,  or  may  be,  some 
other  party  which  may  aspire  to  be  fourth  in  numbers ;  as  some  old  line 
Democratic  party,  some  Maine  Law  party,  or  some  Hoosac  Tunnel  party. 
And  would  such  a  party  feel  that  justice  was  done  it  by  the  proposed 
exclusion  1  The  fourth  party  might  be  nearly  equal  in  numbers  to  the 
third,  and  it  might  be  more  in  unison  than  the  third  with  the  first,  or 
with  the  second.  Would  not  such  a  state  of  things,  should  it  occur, 
create  a  wish  that  the  old  Constitutional  provision  was  still  in  force,  with 
its  larger  liberty  of  choice  ?  The  proposed  provision  looks  like  a  blow 
aimed  in  the,  dark  at  the  existence  ef  a  fourth  party. 

When  the  first  case  occurred  of  the  succession  of  a  Vice-President  to 
the  Supremo  Magistracy  of  the  Union,  and  the  Cabinet- wished  to  get  hold 
of  Mr.  Tyler  by  his  weak  side,  they  caused  him  to  call  himself,  and  be 
called,  "  President  of  the  United  States."  This  hardly  seemed  accordant 
with  the  language  of  the  Constitution.  But  it  pleased  at  least  one  person, 
and  it  harmed  nobody ;  so  it  met  with  general  acquiescence,  and  went 
into  precedent.  In  respect  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
the  old  Constitution  provides,  that,  in  case  of  the  vacancy  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's chair,  "  the  Lieutenant-Governor  for  the  time  being  shall,  during 
such  vacancy,  perform  all  the  duties  incumbent  upon  the  Governor,"  &c. ; 
and,  accordingly,  Gill,  Lincoln,  Armstrong,  &c.,  styled  themselves  "  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and  Commander  in  Chief."  The  proposed  Constitution 
provides  that,  "whenever  the  chair  of  the  Governor  shall  be  vacant,  &a,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  shall  be  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth."  It  plucks 
away  a  feather  from  his  present  pomp,  but  it  offers  him  a  contingent 
dignity  instead.  It  forbids  him  to  be  saluted  any  longer  as  "  his  Honor," 
but  it  indemnifies  him  with  a  "  Hail !  Ring  that  shalt  be !  "  The  improve- 
ment may  seem  to  be  scarcely  worth  changing  the  Constitution  for ;  but 
there  is  no  harm  in  it,  and  it  may  be  agreeable  to  persons  who  have  the 
office  in  contemplation.  If  it  should  be  thought  trifling,  it  is  as  innocent 
trifling  as  could  be  wished. 

In  respect  to  the  position  of  this  officer,  there  is  another  change,  which 
also  is  not  indicated  by  any  difference  in  the  type.  By  the  existing  Con- 
stitution, the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the 
Governor  "  whenever  the  chair  of  the  Governor  shall  be  vacant,  by  reason 
of  his  death,  or  absence  from  the  Commonwealth,  or  otherwise."  This  is 
definite.  The  proposed  provision  is  not  equally  so.  It  is  (Chap.  V. 
Art.  3)  that  "  whenever,  by  reason  of  sickness,  or  absence  from  tho  Com- 
monwealth or  otherwise,  the  Governor  shall  be  unable  to  perform  his 
official  duties,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  for  the  time  being,  shall  have  and 
exercise  all  the  powers  and  authorities  and  perform  all  the  duties  of 
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Governor."  What  degree  or  duration  of  inability  in  the  Governor,  from 
a  headache  or  a  broken  right  arm  to  an  apoplexy,  shall  authorize  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  to  assume  his  superior's  functions !  The  Governor 
may  be  able  to  do  some  official  things,  and  not  others.  He  may  be  able 
to  sign  a  commission,  but  not  to  meet  his  Council.  Who  is  to  be  Chief 
Magistrate  then  ?  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  cases  of  possible  dispute 
as  to  the  authority  of  that  signature  which  binds  inferior  officers.  "  Under 
which  King,  Bezoniant "  John  Adams  knew  better  what  language  was 
fit  to  be  used  for  such  a  case,  than  the  experimenters  upon  this  part  of  the 
State  Constitution.  - 

The  chango  in  the  constitution  of  the  Executive  Council,  making  its 
members  to  be  eight  in  number  instead  of  nine,  and  to  be  eligible  by  a 
plurality  of  votes  in  single  districts,  instead  of  by  the  Legislature,  as 
heretofore,  is  in  some  respects  an  improvement;  though  causing,  as  it 
will,  the  party  of  the  Governor's  opponents  to  be  represented  in  his 
Council  (an  arrangement  certainly  not  without  its  benefits) ,  it  may  some- 
times tend  to  lessen  his  responsibility,  by  giving  to  that  body  something 
of  the  character  of  an  Executive  Directory.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  an 
improvement  of  that  urgent  importance  that  it  is  worth  while  to  obtain  it 
next  year  at  a  great  sacrifice  in  other  things,  instead  of  obtaining  it  the 
year  after  at  no  sacrifice  at  all.  We  can  have  it  in  1854  by  adopting  the 
proposed  Constitution,  with  all  its  exceptionable  features.  We  can  have 
it  in  1855,  as  an  independent  measure,  by  the  successive  votes  of  two 
Legislatures  and  of  the  people.  As  there  was  next  to  no  opposition  to 
it  in  the  Convention,  there  appears  no  reason  to  apprehend  serious  opposi- 
tion to  it  in  any  quarter.  When  all  parties  are  substantially  of  one 
consent  about  a  thing,  and  it  may  be  had  for  nothing,  it  cannot  be  wise 
to  get  it  at  a  high  price. 

There  is  one  proposed  chango  in  the  Executive  department,  of  far 
more  material  importance.  Massachusetts  has  intended  to  have  her  jaws 
efficiently  and  uniformly  executed  in  every  part  of  her  territory.  And  to 
that  end  she  has  taken  caro  lierself,  by  her  highest  delegated  appointing 
power,  her  Governor  and  Executive  Council,  to  appoint  her  highest  Execu- 
tive officers  respectively  in  all  and  each  of  her  counties.  All  this,  it  is 
proposed  henceforward  to  do  away.  The  counties  are  severally  to  elect 
their  own  Sheriffs  (Chap.  VII.  Art.  4),  and  by  that  election  to  determine 
how  much  and  how  little  of  the  law  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be 
executed  within  their  bounds.  Dukes  County  may  not  like  the  pilot  laws 
of  Massachusetts.  Suffolk  County  may  not  like  the  liquor  laws  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Of  course  they  choose  their  Sheriffs,  when  they  get  the 
power,  with  a  view  to  nullify  those  laws  in  respect  to  themselves ;  for 
when  and  where  the  Executive  power  fails,  the  law  is  a  dead  letter. 
Massachusetts  has  now  a  heavy  hand,  which  on  occasion  she  can  make 
felt  in  any  part  of  her  domain.  Make  the  change  proposed,  and  we 
disarm  her  at  once  in  any  contumacious  county.  As  the  Constitution 
now  stands,  if  a  Sheriff  of  Suffolk,  in  supposed  deference  to  a  Boston 
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interest,  refuses  to  serve  process  under  any  Sims  case,  or  the  like,  or  to 
make  a  seizure  under  the  Liquor  Law,  he  stands  a  ehanee  of  being  dis- 
missed immediately  and  finally  by  the  Governor,  —  the  representative, 
for  such  purposes,  of  the  State's  sovereignty.  Make  the  Sheriff  the 
officer,  not  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  of  the  county,  and  it  will  be  the 
county's  will,  rather  than  the  Commonwealth's,  which  he  may  feel  con- 
cerned to  execute.  The  population  of  Boston  is  not  worse  than  that  of 
other  great  cities.  It  is  much  better  than  that  of  most  others.  But  it 
embraces  elements  such  as  cannot  prudently  be  trusted  with  control  over 
the  question,  whether  or  not  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  shall  be  faithfully 
administered  and  executed  within  it.  To  take  an  illustration  from  a  sister 
State,  what  chance  of  execution  would  a  process  for  collecting  rent  have 
in  an  anti-rent  county,  with  the  Constitutional  power  to  choose  its 
Sheriff? 

So  the  efficient  execution  of  the  laws  depends  mainly  on  the  faithful- 
ness of  the  Prosecuting  Officers.  If  they  will,  they  shut  their  eyes  to 
crimes  and  abuses ;  and  those  crimes  and  abuses  the  law  then  does  not 
see,  and  does  not  punish  nor  remedy.  Under  the  existing  provisions, 
the  Commonwealth,  through  her  Governor  and  Council,  appoints  and 
removes  at  pleasure  the  District  Attorneys,  and  thus  holds  them  strictly 
responsible  to  herself,  for  the  due  execution  of  the  trust.  It  is  proposed 
henceforward  to  choose  the  District  Attorneys  by  vote  of  the  districts 
respectively  in  which  they  are  to  act  (Chap.  VII.  Art.  4).  The  district 
which  can  choose  its  prosecuting  officer,  will  have  rather  more  power  than 
is  consistent  with  the  general  good,  to  determine  what  offences  and  what 
persons  shall  be  prosecuted  within  its  limits ;  and  men  who  have  sway  at 
nominating  conventions  may  occasionally  prove  to  be  invested  with  too 
much  discretion  over  the  question  whether  they  will  themselves  be  prose- 
cuted or  not. 

It  is  no  reply  to  these  remarks  to  say,  that  by  another  provision  (Chap. 
XIII.  Art.  4,  5)  prosecuting  officers  and  sheriff*  may  be  removed  or  sus- 
pended by  the  Governor,  and  substitutes  appointed.  The  remedy  is  not 
adequate.  The  substitute  on  the  proposed  plan,  can  only  hold  office  till 
the  next  annual  election.  The  county  or  district  then  re-elects  the  faith- 
less officer,  or  some  other  person  who  will  equally  serve  its  purposes ;  and 
by  the  time  there  has  been  again  sufficient  malversation,  and  sufficient 
proof  of  it,  to  justify  another  Executive  interference,  great  part  of  another 
year  has  gone,  carrying  with  it  another  long  period  of  hurtful  mal-ad- 
ministration.  And  this  is  a  process  to  be  repeated  endlessly,  or  as  long 
as  the  spirit  of  opposition  in  the  county  or  district  holds  out. 

The  offices  of  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  Treasurer,  and  Auditor, 
are  by  the  new  Constitution  made  elective  by  the  people  directly  (Chap. 
VII.  Art.  1),  instead  of,  as  hitherto,  by  the  people  through  its  Legislature. 
As  a  matter  of  convenience,  this  may  be  an  improvement ;  and,  if  so, 
the  change  would  be  easily  made,  and  probably  without  opposition,  as  an 
independent  measure,  by  the  method  pointed  out  by  the  existing  Constitu- 
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tion ;  though  one  naturally  asks  why  this  role  should  not  he  made  to 
apply  to  some  other  State  officer*  as  well  as  to  those  specified  ;  as,  for 
instance,  to  the  Land  officer,  or  to  the  Secretary  and  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Even  the  office  of  Warden  of  the  State  Prison  is, 
we  believe,  made  electro  in  some  States,  where  it  is  intended  to  give  to 
the  general  State  scramble  the  greatest  possible  comprehension  and 
activity. 

VI. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  question  whether  more  than  half  the  Totes  given  in  elections  shall 
be  required  to  fill  an  office,  or  whether  a  mere  plurality  shall  prevail,  is 
one  of  material  importance.  The  former  method  is  most  consistent  with 
the  republican  theory.  It  may  be  reasonably  argued  that  no  one  should 
be  held  to  be  elected,  when  there  is  a  larger  number  of  yotes  against 
than  for  him,  even  though  the  majority  against  him  should  be  an  aggre- 
gate of  yotes  cast  for  different  persons.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
may  at  any  time  be  more  than  two  parties,  each  tenacious  of  its  principles 
and  candidates,  and  no  one  of  them  more  numerous  than  the  sum  of  the 
rest.  In  that  case,  will  occur  the  inconvenience  of  repeated  fruitless 
trials  to  elect ;  offices  may  remain  vacant ;  and  it  is  even  suppoaable  that 
the  government  shall  be  brought  to  a  stand. 

This  class  of  considerations  has  led  extensively  to  the  introduction  of 
the  phtra&ty  principle  in  the  elections  of  other  States.  Massachusetts 
has  adhered  steadfastly  to  the  method  of  electing  by  majority.  Two 
years  ago,  the  Legislature  enacted  that  a  plurality  should  chose  electors 
of  President  and  Vice-President  and  (on  the  second  trial)  Representatives 
in  Congress ;  there  being,  as  to  these  matters,  no  provision  in  the  Consti- 
tution. But  the  Constitution  and  laws,  down  to  this  day,  recognise  no 
election  of  State,  County,  or  Town  officers,  except  by  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes. 

It  would  seem  that,  however  the  Constitution  should  determine  the 
main  question,  its  arrangement  should  be  uniform  and  permanent.  The 
existing  Constitutional  and  legal  provisions  have  both  these  qualities. 
That  of  the  proposed  Constitution  has  neither.  By  the  proposed  provision 
(Chap.  IX.  Art.  5,6, 7),  a  plurality  cannot,  until  further  legislation,  elect 
the  Governor  nor  other  executive  State  officers,  Representatives  to  the 
General  Court,  nor  Town  officers.  In  other  words,  in  these  elections, 
when  there  are  three  powerful  parties,  there  must  be  a  bargain  between 
two  of  them  to  effect  a  choice.  But  pluralities  are  to  elect  Counsellors, 
Senators,  and  County  and  District  officers  (Art.  8).  The  relation  of  this 
two-fold  arrangement  to  the  existing  state  of  parties  in  this  Common- 
wealth, and  to  the  compromises  which  have  grown  out  of  that  state  of 
things,  is  apparent.  But  upon  what  Constitutional  doctrine,  or  what 
demand  of  the  public  welfare,  the  distinction  is  founded,  and  why  the 
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plurality  rale  has  not  precisely  the. same  applicability  to  all  oases  alike, 
is  not  so  obvious. 

At  all  events,  this  might  seem  certain,  that  the  great  question  of 
majority  or  plurality  elections  is  one  to  be  settled  in  some  way  by  the 
Constitution,  and  not  to  be  left  to  the  caprice  and  party  calculations  of 
successive  Legislatures ;  — a  majority  system  to  be  enacted  by  one  Legis- 
lature, and  a  plurality  system  by  the  next,  according  as  one  or  the  other 
may  be  thought  best  to  subserve,  for  the  moment,  the  purposes  of  party. 
But  the  proposed  Constitution  expressly  provides  (Chap.  IX.  Art.  5,6,7), 
that,  in  all  oases  in  which  majority  elections  are  still  retained,  it  shall 
be  competent  to  the  Legislature  to  substitute  a  plurality,  and  again  to 
go  back  to  a  majority  vote,  at  its  pleasure.  It  is  true  that  the  provision 
is,  that  a  law  of  this  description,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  State  officers,  shall 
not  take  effect  till  a  year  has  expired  from  the  time  of  its  enactment. 
But  party  calculations  are  apt  to  look  forward  beyond  the  term  of  twelve 
months.  And,  further,  if  a  law  on  this  subject  cannot  go  into  effect  till 
after  twelve  months,  neither  can  its  repeal  do  so.  So  that  a  party  in 
power  is  able  to  determine  irrevocably,  for  its  own  uses,  the  principles  on 
which  the  elections  for  the  second  following  year  shall  be  made.  The 
people  may  be  ever  so  much  disgusted  with  a  wrong  that  has  been  done, 
and  may  send  ever  so  strong  a  representation  to  the  General  Court  the 
next  year  to  set  it  right ;  but  to  set  it  right,  is  no  longer  in  their  power. 
The  Constitution  precludes  them  from  getting  any  remedy  till  after  the 
second  year ;  till  after  the  time  has  passed  to  which  the  corrupt  legis- 
lation they  desire  to  rebuke  and  repair  was  contrived  to  apply. 

The  provision  respecting  Secret  Ballot  (Chap.  IX.  Art.  2)  recognizes  a 
sound  principle,  and  enforces  an  important  practice.  The  gross  abuses 
which  have  existed,  loudly  demand  its  adoption.  It  should  have  been 
presented  as  a  separate  article,  so  that  we  could  vote  for  it  without  at  the 
same  time  making  great  sacrifices  in  other  respects.  But  the  Secret 
Ballot,  in  precisely  the  effective  form  proposed,  is  within  our  reach  by 
mere  Legislative  enactment.  Its  reasonableness  and  popularity  are  such 
that  it  must  presently  be  re-enacted,  whatever  party  is  in  power ;  and, 
when  re-enacted,  will  stand  firm.  The  Whigs,  it  is  true,  repealed  it  last 
winter ;  but  they  have  been  sitting  on  the  stool  of  repentance  ever  since. 
Nothing  did  more  than  their  foolish  stand  .on  that  question,  to  throw  them 
into^he  miserable  minority  in  which  they  appeared  in  the  Convention. 
They  will  not  try  it  again.  They  will  have  to  yield  the  Secret  Ballot  by 
law,  Constitution  or  no  Constitution. 

The  obligation  of  the  General  Court  to  receive  pay  for  one  hundred  days 
only  (Chap.  I.  Art.  3)  is  interpreted  as  a  virtual  prohibition  to  sit  longer. 
In  that  view,  it  might  be  good,  if  acoompanied  by  a  provision  that  no 
more  business  should  ever  come  before  the  Legislature  than  would  be  well 
and  carefully  done  in  that  time.    Some  years  ago,  on  account  of  some 
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alleged  bequests  to  public  charities,  supposed  to  have  been  wheedled  oat 
of  legatees  in  the  weakness  of  their  last  hoars,  there  was  a  proposition  in 
the  Legislature  that  no  will  should  be  admitted  to  Probate,  if  made  within 
six  months  of  the  testator's  death.  An  amendment  was  moved  of  an 
additional  clause,  providing  that  no  man  should  die  till  six  months  after 
making  his  will ;  upon  which  the  measure  subsided.  If  the  business  is 
left  unfinished  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  days,  and  the  Governor  has  to 
call  an  extra  session  to  complete  it,  with  the  cost  of  extra  travel  added 
to  pay,  there  will  be  little  money  saved.  This  case  has  actually  occurred 
daring  the  present  year  in  New  York,  under  a  Constitutional  provision 
similar  to  that  now  proposed  to  be  introduced  among  us. 

If  a  limitation  of  the  Legislature  to  sessions  of  a  hundred  days  be  a 
good  object,  why  not  so  provide  in  direct  language  ?  It  would  be  the 
better  and  safer  way.  Who  knows  that  the  stoppage  of  paj  would  in 
every  case  send  the  Legislature  home?  Suppose  a  different  state  of 
things.  Suppose,  as  the  end  of  the  hundred  days  approaches,  a  measure 
to  be  pending  involving  large  pecuniary  interests.  The  Senate  and  House 
cannot  agree  about  adjourning.  Some  members  hostile  to  the  measure, 
but  not  able  to  work  for  nothing  and  find  themselves,  ask  leave  of  absence, 
and  easily  get  it.  Others,  favorable  to  it,  are  able,  at  their  own  expense, 
or  at  the  expense  of  somebody  behind  the  scene,  to  bold  out  and  legislate 
some  days  longer.  I  can  easily  imagine  oases  in  which  I  should  not 
think  it  for  my  advantage  to  have  my  Representative  starved  away  from 
his  post. 

As  to  the  Mihtia,  the  subordination  of  the  military  to  the  civil  authority 
has  always  been  held  to  be  a  necessity  of  our  institutions.  It  stands 
prominent  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  (Art.  17).  One  way  which  our  ances- 
tors took  to  secure  it,  was  by  giving  the  appointment  of  the  Major-Generals 
to  the  people  assembled  in  their  Legislature.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
expunge  this  feature  of  the  militia  organization,  and  to  have  an  armed 
force  wholly  officered  by  itself,  with  the  exception  of  the  Commander-m- 
Chief  (Chap.  XI.  Art.  5).  On  the  other  hand,  soldierly  honor  is  delicate, 
and  some  rather  strong  experiments  upon  it  are  projected.  Henceforward 
an  officer  is,  every  three  years,  to  have  the  continuance  of  his  commission 
subject  to  the  vote  of  the  inferior  officers  or  the  privates  of  his  command 
(Art.  11).  It  may  be  that  offices  in  the  militia,  on  these  terms,  may 
continue  to  be  attractive  to  men  of  character ;  but  we  should  not  like 
to  guaranty  it.  Suppose  a  company  to  be  in  actual  service  at  the  time 
when  the  captain's  commission  is  about  to  expire  by  limitation ;  be  will  be 
under  the  command  of  his  men,  instead  of  their  being  under  his ;  and  so 
of  the  commanders  of  regiments,  brigades,  and  divisions,  who  are  to  have 
respectively  inferior  officers  for  their  constituents.  The  judicious  arrange- 
ments of  an  expedition  or  a  campaign  may  be  all  frustrated  by  the 
advancement,  at  the  critical  moment,  of  a  new  man  over. the  head  of 
their  projector.    And,  when  an  ambitious  subordinate  may  intrigue  with 
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his  command  to  supplant  his  superior,  does  it  not  follow  that  the  arm 
of  military  discipline  will  be  very  essentially  crippled  ? 

There  is  another  change  in  the  Constitutional  provisions  relating  to  the 
militia,  of  greater  importance.  The  Constitution,  as  it  has  stood  from  1780 
to  1853,  after  making  the  Governor  Commander-in-Chief"  of  all  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  State,  by  sea  and  land,"  goes  on  to  provide  that  he  shall 
never  "  transport  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth,  or  oblige 
them  to  march  out  of  the  limits  of  the  same,  without  their  free  and  volun- 
tary consent,  or  the  consent  of  the  General  Court. ' '  The  idea  of  those  who 
framed  this  prohibition  was,  that,  when  soldiers  should  be  wanted  for 
foreign  wars,  they  could  be  hired,  and  that  the  citizen  was  not  to  be  forced 
away  from  his  home  on  such  service ;  that  conscriptions,  the  odious  resort 
of  military  tyrannies,  should  not  be  permitted  here.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
do  away  with  this  restriction,  and  to  impose  no  limit  to  the  Governor's 
power  over  the  militia,  except  as  implied  in  this,  that  the  authority  ex- 
pressly given  him  goes  no  further  than  "  to  call  out  any  part  of  the  military 
force  to  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  to  suppress  insurrection,  and  to 
repel  invasion . ' *  "To  suppress  insurrection .  • '  Where  ?  In  Florida  ?  * '  To 
repel  invasion."  Where!  In  California?  "  To  aid  in  the  execution  of 
the  laws.'^  Where?  At  Trieste  and  Venice,  when  we  have  quarrelled 
with  Austria?.  For  undoubtedly  a  Declaration  of  War  is  a  "  law."  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  confers  on  Congress  power  over  the 
militia  in  these  terms ;  but  it  is  in  no  such  breadth  of  meaning,  nor  does 
either  that  instrument,  or  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  hitherto,  con- 
fer it  on  the  Governor.  The  proposed  alteration  may  be  interpreted  so  as 
to  invest  that  magistrate  with  a  terrible  power.  When  the  time  shall 
come  that  a  reckless  partisan  Governor,  ambitious  of  a  "  national "  name 
and  promotion,  shall  "  call  out "  some  Massachusetts  regiments,  under 
the  penalties  of  martial  law,  for  an  expedition  to  Nicaragua,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  or  Japan,  we  may  wish,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  we  had  the  old 
Constitutional  security  for  ourselves  and  our  children.  In  all  times,  the 
power  to  compel  the  service  of  the  subject  in  distant  wars  has  been 
held  to  be  one  of  the  most  intolerable  attributes  of  despotism. 

The  proposed  provision  (Chap.  XII.  Art.  1)  which  authorizes  the  Legis- 
lature "  to  grant  any  further  powers  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  Colkge,  or  to  alter,  limit,  annul,  or  restrain  any  of  the  powers 
now  vested  in  them,  provided  the  obligation  of  contracts  shall  not  be 
impaired,"  appears  to  have  encountered  little  opposition,  as  indeed  might 
have  been  expected ;  for  it  is  merely  sounding  words.  It  makes  no  change 
in  the  condition  or  liabilities  of  that  institution.  Corporations  have  no 
existence  and  no  rights,  but  what  are  given  by  their  charter.  Except  so 
for  as  that  protects  them,  they  are  wholly  at  the  Legislature's  mercy. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  —  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  — 
secures  the  inviolability  of  contracts.  If  the  charter  of  Harvard  College 
is  not  a  contract,  then  the  State  Government  may  now  do  with  Harvard 
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College  whatever  in  its  wisdom  and  justice  and  mercy,  or  whatever  in 
porary  injustice  and  folly,  it  will.  If  that  charter  is  a  contract,  then  any 
act  of  the  Legislature  infringing  it,  is  null ;  it  has  no  validity  in  law ;  it 
is  not  worth  the  parchment  it  is  written  on.  The  relations  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  Harvard  College  will  be  not  a  jot  or  tittle  different,  whether 
the  proposed  provision  in  respect  to  them  is  sanctioned  or  set  aside. 

The  revised  Constitution  proposes  (Chap.  XII.  Art.  3)  to  repeal  the 
legislation  of  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  in  respect  to  the  Board  of 
Overseers  of  the  College,  and  re-instate  that  Board  as  it  was  established 
by  the  Constitution  of  1780 ;  vis.  so  as  to  have  it  consist  of  the  Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Council,  and  Senate,  the  President  of  the  College, 
and  the  Congregational  ministers  of  Boston,  Cambridge,  Watertown, 
Charles  town,  Roxbury,  end  Dorchester.  In  the  result  of  previous  legis- 
lation in  1810  and  1812,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  General  Court  in  1814, 
providing  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  (which 
was  subsequently  given) ,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  fifteen  ministers 
of  Congregational  churches  with  fifteen  laymen,  to  be  elected  by  the 
Overseers  as  vacancies  should  oocur,  should  be  substituted  in  the  Board 
for  the  Congregational  ministers  of  the  six  neighboring  towns.  In  1834, 
with  the  same  consent  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  (made  a  condi- 
tion by  the  Act),  the  Overseers  were  empowered  to  choose  clerical 
members  of  their  body,  being  ministers  of  other  than  Congregationl 
churches.  In  1851,  the  Act  was  passed,  now  in  forco,  which,  with  the 
same  consent,  constituted  the  Board  of  five  high  officers  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  College,  and  thirty  persons  to 
be  chosen  from  time  to  time  by  joint  ballot  of  the  Legislature.  The 
Board  thus  formed,  the  proposed  Constitution,  copying  the  article  of 
the  Constitution  of  1780,  now  proposes  to  dissolve,  —  to  displace  all  the 
recently  and  previously  elected  members,  consisting  of  different  religious 
denominations,  and  seat  in  their  places,  among  others,  the  Congregational 
ministers  of  Boston  and  the  vicinity;  these  Congregational  ministers 
being  in  number  some  sixty  or  seventy,  a  clear  majority  of  the  whole 
Board. 

As  far  as  I  have  looked  into  the  debates  of  the  Convention,  I  find  no 
light  on  the  history  of  this  proceeding.  Did  the  Convention  —  for 
reasons  unexplained,  and  not  to  be  guessed  at — actually  decide  to 
re-affirm  the  original  provision  of  1780,  over-riding  and  annulling  all  sub- 
sequent legislation  on  the  subject!  Or  is  it  possible,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  here  is  a  mistake  in  the  Convention's  declaration  to  the  people,  of  its 
own  doings  ?  Who  is  authorised  to  say  this  t  Here  is  the  formal  docu- 
ment in  our  hands,  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Convention,  and 
countersigned  by  its  Secretaries.  So  far  as  the  public  knows,  there  is 
nothing  behind  this  document— no  engrossed  instrument — for  us  to 
appeal  to,  as  more  authentic  and  certain  evidence  of  what  the  Convention 
actually  proposes  for  our  votes ;  and,  even  if  there  be  any  thing  of  that 
kind,  this  pamphlet  is  what  is  laid  by  the  Convention  before  the  people, 
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for  them  to  vote  upon.  This  part  of  the  revised  Constitution  is  known, 
by  all  the  proof  by  which  any  other  part  is  known,  to  have  been  approved, 
and  presented  for  ratification,  by  the  action  of  that  body.  If  this  part  of 
the  revised  instrument  does  not  truly  represent  the  will  of  the  Convention, 
how  do  we  know  that  any  other  part  does  t  Where  is  our  proof,  that,  in 
casting  our  affirmative  vote,  we  shall  really  confirm  what  the  Convention 
designed  ? 

At  all  events,  if  we  vote  for  this  project  of  a  Constitution,  one  thing, 
among  others,  which  we  aid  in  doing,  is  this :  we  re-create  the  old  Board 
of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College,  with  all  its  circumstances  so  little  in 
harmony  with  the  views  of  the  present  day.  We  turn  out  Episcopalians, 
Baptists,  Universalists,  and  others, — laymen  and  ministers, — and  put 
in  their  places  a  large  number  of  Congregational  clergymen.  If  this 
provision,  included  in  and  inseparable  from  the  new  Constitution,  takes 
effect,  then  the  Board  of  Overseers  will  be  constituted  agreeably  to  it, 
after  the  first  Monday  of  next  February  (Chap.  XIII.  Art.  7).  Is  it 
said  that  subsequent  legislation  may  correct  the  blunder  (if  blunder  it  be), 
and  restore  the  present  organization?  But  it  may  be  presumed,  that 
subsequent  legislation  will  resemble  previous  legislation,  in  making  its 
provisions  contingent  on  the  consent  of  the  Overseers.  If  so,  what 
Overseers  will  be  competent  to  give  that  consent  ?  The  proposed  Consti- 
tution, if  it  prevails,  assumes  to  supersede  and  displace  the  present  Board. 
If  its  provision  is  ratified  and  is  valid,  there  will  be  no  Board  after 
February,  except  that  after  the  pattern  of  former  centuries ;  and  whether 
the  sixty  or  more  Congregational  ministers  will  consent  voluntarily  to 
abdicate  the  trust  thus  unexpectedly  thrust  upon  them,  is  what  no  one 
can  pretend  certainly  to  know. 

However  these  matters  may  be  viewed,  they  do  not  tend  to  heighten 
our  confidence  in  the  careful  deliberation  and  exactness  with  which  our 
business  was  done  in  the  Convention.  They  rather  go  to  create  a  suspicion, 
that  in  other  particulars,  where  the  lapse  is  less  obvious,  the  Convention 
may  not  have  proceeded  with  that  circumspection  which  the  transaction 
of  such  great  affairs  demands. 

Chap.  IX.  Art.  8  is  mere  surplus-age.  It  simply  repeats  Chap.  II. 
Art.  3 ;  Chap.  VI.  Art.  4 ;  and  Chap.  VII.  Art.  4.  It  stands,  however,  as 
another  evidence  of  the  haste  with  which  the  instrument  was  digested. 
So  in  Chap.  V.  Art.  1,  a  paragraph  is  designated  by  the  change  of  type 
as  not  among  "  existing  provisions  of  the  Constitution,"  when,  in  fact, 
it  does  make  a  part  of  that  instrument,  by  the  tenth  amendment,  adopted 
in  1831. 

The  provision  (Chap.  XII.  Art.  4)  "  for  the  enlargement  of  the  School 
Fund  of  the  Commonwealth,  until  it  shall  amount  to  a  sum  not  less  than 
two  millions  of  dollars,"  is  a  good  one.  The  money  could  be  well  used 
in  that  way.    But  there  is  no  occasion  to  disturb  the  Constitution  for  it. 
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A  common  legislative  act  will  answer  all  the  purpose  ;  and  that  there  will 
be  no  opposition  to  such  an  act,  whatever  party  is  in  power,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  Convention  the  vote  for  the  proposition  was  unani- 
mous. The  present  fond  was  established,  not  by  Constitutional  provision, 
but  by  common  legislation.  The  Statute  of  1834  (Chap.  169)  appro- 
priated a  million  of  dollars  for  the  purpose.  The  Statute  of  1851  (Chap. 
112)  added  half  a  million.  A  Statute  of  1854  may  add  another  half 
million  (which  all  parties  are  agreed  to),  and  the  work  of  this  part  of 
the  proposed  Constitution  is  done. 

The  Fourteenth  Chapter  contains  certain  provisions  in  respect  to  Future 
Amendments  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  first  place,  specific  and  particular  amendments  may  be  made  by 
certain  action  of  two  successive  Legislatures,  sanctioned  by  a  subsequent 
popular  vote  (Chap.  XIV.  Art.  3).  Here  the  existing  Constitutional 
provision  to  this  effect,  is  incorporated  into  the  new  Constitution.  There 
is  no  change. 

Another  Article  (2)  recognises  "  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  take 
action  for  calling  a  Convention,"  "  as  heretofore  practised  in  this  Common- 
wealth." This  (which  comes  in  in  a  proviso)  may  be  thought  superfluous, 
as  the  practice  has  sufficiently  established  the  right,  which  indeed  did  not 
need  practice  to  establish  it ;  and  if,  in  a  hot  party  discussion,  it  has  been 
professedly  called  in  question  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  feet 
that,  after  all  the  objection  made,  the  practioe  has  been  followed  up  in 
yet  another  instance,  establishes  it  on  a  firmer  basis  than  before.  The 
party  which  recently  opposed  it,  and  denied  its  legitimacy,  has  given  in. 
At  its  more  recent  State  Convention,  it  declared  itself  in  favor  of  certain 
Constitutional  amendments,  "  to  be  obtained,  if  possible,  through  the 
action  of  the  Legislature ;  and,  failing  thereby,  a  new  popular  Convention, 
based  upon  an  equality  of  representation." 

These  two  methods  of  obtaining  Constitutional  amendments,  which  from 
time  to  time  may  be  desired,  are  already  in  force.  Are  they  sufficient! 
Because,  if  so,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  provide  for  keeping  the  question 
of  Constitutional  amendments  perpetually  in  the  field,  as  a  football  for 
parties.  A  Constitution  of  government  is  supposed  to  have  a  degree  of 
stability  and  permanency.  We  expect  to  make  it  productive  of  a  m»Timnm 
of  public  good  by  wise  applications  of  it,  not  by  frequent  revisals  and 
alterations,  involving  critical  experiments.  One  interest  may  perhaps 
profit  by  it  peculiarly  at  one  time,  and  another  at  another.  But  we  do 
not  expect  to  be  taking  it  to  pieces  on  every  momentary  dissatisfaction,  to 
adjust  its  machinery  to  the  interests,  passions,  or  fancies  of  the  hour.  It 
is  not  worth  while  to  encourage  ourselves  or  others,  on  every  passing 
occasion  of  disappointment  or  defeat,  to  go  to  work  on  a  reconstruction 
of  the  whole  frame  of  government.  That  was  the  way  they  did  in  the 
Italian  republics  of  the  Middle  Age,  till  the  people  were  always  making 
Constitutions,  instead  of  making  and  enjoying  laws ;  and  a  man  needed 
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to  have  a  quick  memory  to  tell  what  government  he  lived  under  this  year, 
and  could  have  merely  a  guess  as  to  what  government  he  would  be  living 
under  the  next.  Florence,  before  her  frolics  of  this  kind  were  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  Grand  Ducal  despotism,  had  at  one  time,  if  I  remember 
aright,  five  Constitutions  in  ten  years.  It  was  not  the  way  to  a  quiet 
life. 

There  is  some  danger,  that,  should  the  fundamental  law  hold  out  a 
formal  invitation  to  frequent  and  easy  revolutions,  it  will  be  too  readily 
thought,  whenever  any  thing  goes  wrong,  that  a  flaw  in  the  Constitution 
is  the  cause ;  from  which  it  may  probably  follow,  that,  in  patching  one 
supposed  breach,  another  will  be  made,  and  so  on ;  the  process  being 
attended  at  every  step  with  much  exasperation,  anxiety,  and  discontent. 
As  with  violent,  so  with  peaceable  revolutions :  there  is  no  good  done, 
but  some  harm,  by  anticipating  occasions  for  them.  When  the  necessity 
comes,  it  will  manifest  itself,  and  take  care  of  itself.  And,  as  often  as 
Constitutional  amendments  in  Massachusetts  are  necessary,  the  methods 
already  in  use  for  obtaining  them  seem  abundantly  sufficient  for  the 
need. 

But  the  framers  of  the  proposed  Constitution  view  these  things  differ- 
ently. Their  treatment  supposes  an  incurable  chronic  distemper  of  the 
body  politic,  requiring  attention  to  be  turned  periodically  to  the  applica- 
tion of  pharmacy.  Once  in  every  twenty  years,  the  people  must,  pet  force, 
sit  in  judgment  on  their  Constitution  (Chap.  XIV.  Art.  1).  The  child 
now  ten  years  old,  if  he  survives  threescore  and  ten,  must  four  times, 
since  he  was  of  an  age  to  know  what  government  means,  have  witnessed 
long  and  sharp  agitations  of  the  most  momentous  questions  a  community 
can  entertain. 

But  even  this  does  not  satisfy  our  Constitution-makers.  It  is  not 
enough  for  them  to  have  the  question  perpetually  pending  a  quarter  of 
the  time  (for  five  years  in  every  twenty  are  little  enough  to  allow,  from 
the  opening  to  the  closing  of  the  argument) ;  they  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  throwing  it  in,  every  year,  among  the  elements  of  partisan  strife 
and  intrigue.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  provided  (Chap.  XIV.  Art.  2), 
that,  "  whenever  towns  or  cities  containing  not  less  than  one-third  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  Commonwealth  "  shall,  at  the  Autumn  election, 
request  the  Legislature  to  take  the  sense  of  the  people  on  the  calling  of  a 
Convention  to  revise  the  Constitution,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  bring  the  people  to  that  vote.  There  may  be  no  occasion  whatever 
for  the  step.  There  may  be  no  decent  pretence  of  occasion  for  it.  The 
people,  if  called  to  vote,  may  vote  it  down  by  vast  majorities.  Less 
than  a  fifth  part  of  the  voters  of  the  Commonwealth  necessary  to  bring 
the  people  to  that  vote  (for  less  than  a  fifth  part  may  be  so  distributed 
as  to  give  lean  majorities  in  "  towns  or  cities  containing  not  less  than 
one-third  of  the  qualified  voters  "),  may  not  be  forthcoming,  nor  one-tenth 
of  that  small  fraction.  But  how  often  will  it  happen,  that  a  mint  pros- 
pect of  gaining  a  sufficient  number  of  the  people  to  the  movement,  will 
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be  motive  enough  with  unquiet  spirits,  to  prompt  them  to  make  the 
attempt  f  And  how  often  will  the  suggestion  of  such  an  agitation,  thrown 
in  as  a  make-weight  with  other  matters,  be  an  instrument  in  the  bands 
of  crafty  party-managers  in  getting  what  they  may  choose  to  claim  ? 
How  often,  under  this  invitation,  which  the  proposed  Constitution  throws 
out,  will  the  promise  or  the  threat  of  attempting  to  work  up  the  requisite 
fragment  of  the  people  to  such  action,  be  an  element  in  the  annual  elec- 
tioneering ?  Will  it  be  every  year,  or  every  other  year,  or  one  year  in 
three  ?  And  will  our  government  be  the  safer,  or,  if  not  required  by  the 
safety  of  our  government,  will  our  party-divisions  be  less  irritating,  and 
our  lives  more  comfortable,  for  this  new  invitation  to  party-turbulence 
and  chicane,  which  it  is  proposed  annually  henceforward  to  extend? 
Should  we  not  invite  by  this  provision  some  uncompensated  annoyances 
of  a  perpetual  state  of  revolution  1 
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In  the  foregoing  pages,  I  have  set  down  some  of  the  reasons  which 
compel  me  to  vote  NO  on  the  first  of  the  questions  presented  to  the  peo- 
ple by  the  recent  Convention,  —  the  question  relating  to  that  part  of  the 
revised  Constitution,  whioh  embraces  the  Frame  of  Government  for  the 
Commonwealth.  In  my  view,  some  of  the  innovations  which  it  proposes 
—  and,  among  them,  some  of  the  most  important  —  are  entirely  unsus- 
tained  by  good  reasons,  and  can  only  be  fruitful  of  evil ;  while,  of  the 
really  beneficial  changes  which  it  offers,  there  is  not  one  which  cannot 
be  obtained,  or  which  would  not  probably  be  obtained,  with  a  very  little 
delay,  through  simple  Legislative  action,  or  through  the  method  of  amend- 
ment provided  by  the  existing  Constitution.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  cannot  think  I  should  he  acting  the  part  of  a  man  of  common  sense,  to 
make  any  considerable  sacrifice  of  other  just  Constitutional  principles 
and  provisions  for  their  attainment ;  —  certainly  not  to  buy  them  at  the 
cost  of  such  mischievous  provisions  as  those  of  the  new  Constitution  rela- 
ting to  the  Judiciary  and  the  basis  of  representation. 

The  provisions  of  the  existing  Constitution,  in  respect  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  are  fur  from  good ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
supersede  them  by  others  moro  subject  than  themselves  to  the  same  class 
of  objections,  —  more  unjust,  and,  what  is  worse,  increasingly  more 
unjust  from  census  to  census.  If  we  are  not  at  present  prepared  to  apply 
a  full  remedy  to  the  evil,  let  us  not,  in  blind  impatience,  extend  and 
aggravate  it.  And,  meanwhile,  it  is  by  no  means  beyond  reasonable  expec- 
tation, that  as,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  operation  of  the  existing  Con- 
stitution, more  and  more  of  the  small  towns  exchange  their  annual 
representation  for  representation  only  a  part  of  the  time  (which  is  the 
great  evil  complained  of)>  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  will  work  its 
way  into  extensive  use,  which   authorizes  them  to  associate  together 
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for  annual  representation,  —  thus  approximating  a  universal  district 
system. 

I  have  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  opposed,  in  all  political 
action,  to  the  Slave  Power  which  governs  this  country.  I  am  a  member  of 
that  party  (of  whomsoever  composed)  which  aims,  under  the  Federal  Con- 
tution,  to  nationalize  and  fortify  liberty,  to  localize  and  discourage  slavery. 
But  I  cannot  undertake  to  act  on  all  other  questions  with  this  or  that  man 
who  sympathizes  with  me  on  this  question.  In  my  belief,  history  will  pre- 
sently be  saying,  that  the  course  of  Massachusetts  Whigs,  in  these  last 
years,  has  been  one  of  extreme  folly,  interspersed  with  complicity  in  some 
great  national  crimes.  But  I  am  not  going  to  take  part  in  bringing  discre- 
dit on  our  excellent  Massachusetts,  and  trouble  on  my  fellow-citizens  and 
my  posterity,  for  the  sake  of  punishing  the  sins  of  the  Whigs.  When  I 
attached  myself  to  the  Free  Soil  party,  I  came  under  no  engagement  in 
respect  to  changes  in  the  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth.  If  my 
memory  serves  me,  the  State  Committee  of  that  party,  in  their  address 
published  early  in  this  year,  declared  that  this  question  of  Constitutional 
amendments  was  not  a  party  question.  At  all  events,  with  or  without  the 
leave  of  that  Committee,  such  is  my  opinion.  It  is,  or  should  be,  a  ques- 
tion quite  aside  from  party  ;  rather,  a  question  altogether  above  it.  And 
so  far  as  the  Free  Soil  party  should  be  connected  with  the  support  of  the 
specific  amendments  now  proposed,  the  party  would,  I  think,  be  injured 
by  that  connection,  and  its  great  objects  be  prejudiced  and  obstructed. 

While  I  have  spoken  freely  of  the  proposed  experiments  upon  the  Great 
Charter  of  our  Massachusetts  liberties,  it  must  be  superfluous  to  say  that 
it  has  been  without  the  slightest  intimation  of  want  of  respect  for  any 
to  whom  these  experiments  appear  in  a  different  light.  In  the  majority 
of  the  Convention  were  men  eminently  virtuous,  disinterested,  and  patri- 
otic. I  would  not  say  that  a  man  of  that  majority  was  wanting  in  those 
qualities.  But  that  is  not  the  question  which  we  are  presently  to  vote 
upon.  The  question  is,  whether  the  great  changes  proposed  will  conduce 
to  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  safety,  welfare,  and 
satisfaction  of  ourselves  and  our  children. 


THB    END. 
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THE  WEBSTER   CASE. 

The  proximity  of  the  scene  cannot  have  invested  the 
Webster  case  with  such  extraordinary  interest  at  home,  as 
to  betray  us  into  serious  error  in  regard  to  the  attention 
which  it  has  excited  elsewhere.  Probably  no  criminal 
trial  ever  so  completely  engrossed  the  attention  of  so  many 
people.  The  first  announcement  of  Dr.  Webster's  arrest 
produced  an  intense  excitement,  and  was  circulated  with 
an  almost  electric  rapidity  throughout  Boston.1  But  the 
excitement  was  not  confined  to  Boston,  or  its  environs. 
Throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and  throughout  the  Union, 
the  most  intense  interest  was  manifested ;  and  the  Herculean 
energy  of  the  press,  and  the  untiring  activity  of  the  tele- 
graph were  unequal  to  the  demands  of  the  public  curiosity. 
This  state  of  things  is  referable  to  various  causes.  The 
social  position  of  the  alleged  murderer  and  his  victim, 
undoubtedly,  contributed  largely.  And  the  revolting  details 
which  were  naturally  suspected  (not  proved)  to  have  at- 

1  A  gentleman  remarked  to  us,  in  this  connection,  that  on  the  morning 
on  which  Dr.  Webster's  arrest  was  announced,  the  news  penetrated  every 
part  of  the  city  so  instantaneously,  that  although  he  himself  heard  of  it  at 
a  very  early  hour,  he  did  not  subsequently  see  an  individual  who  had  Dot 
heard  of  it.     tiur  own  experience  was  exactly  the  same. 
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tended  the  murdgr,  if  murder  it  was,  lent  an  additional 
interest.  But  more  than  all  this  was  required  to  paralyze 
business,  to  monopolize  conversation  as  well  by  the  fire- 
side, as  on  the  exchange,  and  to  sustain  a  constantly  in- 
creasing excitement  through  a  period  of  more  than  four 
months.  We  think  that  the  intensity  of  the  public  interest 
in  the  matter  is  referable,  more  than  to  any  other  one  cause, 
to  the  almost  dramatic  regularity  with  which  the  different 
incidents  connected  with  this  dreadful  tragedy  were  unfold- 
ed to  the  public.  A  large  part  of  the  dramatist's  art  consists 
in  arrangement.  It  will  not  do  to  let  every  thing  come  upon 
his  audience  at  once.  Otherwise,  his  finest  characters 
would  be  sacrificed  in  the  confusion,  and  the  ill-judged 
blending  of  incongruous  elements,  would,  at  best,  produce 
only  a  farce.  To  obviate  this,  the  devices  of  his  art  are 
resorted  to.  The  scenes  are  changed.  Unimportant  char- 
acters are  employed  to  fill  up  an  occasional  gap.  And 
when  a  leading  part  of  the  play  is  approached,  the  mind  of 
the  audience  is  prepared  for  it  by  skilful  contrivances,  as 
the  weird  sisters  are  introduced  in  Macbeth  to  foretell  that 
short-lived  and  empty  greatness,  which  only  witchcraft 
could  foresee.  Thus  the  drama  vindicates  itself  by  its 
faithfulness  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  It  has  been 
Dr.  Webster's  misfortune  to  be  brought  before  the  public  in 
connection  with  facts,  which  have  been  disclosed  in  such 
a  sequence,  and  in  such  combinations,  that  had  an  artist 
arranged  their  development,  he  could,  in  no  way,  have 
more  completely  engrossed  the  public  attention.  We  do 
not  refer  particularly  to  the  publication  of  such  facts  as 
affected  Prof.  Webster,  but  to  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  Dr.  Parkman's  disappearance.  Nor  is  there 
any  ground  for  any  insinuation  in  regard  to  the  information 
which  the  public  have  received.  We  speak  of  this  merely 
as  Prof.  Webster's  misfortune. 

In  this  connection,  let  us  glance  briefly  at  the  long 
train  of  circumstances  which  have  led  to  Prof.  Webster's 
conviction,  and  the  times  and  modes  in  which  they  became 
known.     We  shall  thus  be  able  to  comprehend  what  has 
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controlled  public  opinion.  This  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
for  however  much  our  system  of  criminal  procedure  may 
be  eulogized,  we  cannot  escape  the  thought  that  Prof. 
Webster  has  been  tried  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion, 
and  that  it  was  the  strength  of  the  public  conviction  of  his 
guilt,  rather  than  the  perfectness  of  the  case  set  up  by  the 
government,  which  secured  an  unfavorable  verdict. 

Dr.  George  Parkman,  a  peculiar,  but  eminently  respecta- 
ble citizen  of  Boston,  suddenly  disappeared.  As  he  was  a 
very  punctual  man,  the  disappearance  \ras  immediately 
noticed,  and  as  he  was  generally  known  in  the  community, 
and  had  extensive  and  influential  family  connections,  unu- 
sual efforts  were  forthwith  used  in  searching  for  him.  The 
whole  available  police  force  of  the  city,  together  with  such 
auxiliaries  as  the  most  unlimited  means  could  secure,  were 
immediately  put  upon  the  trail.  Large  rewards  were  offer- 
ed. Handbills  were  posted  at  every  corner.  The  river 
was  dredged.  The  woods  were  searched.  And  thus,  for  a 
whole  week,  the  city  was  kept  in  perpetual  agitation. 
Great  sympathy  was  felt  for  the  family  of  the  missing  man, 
and  the  public  curiosity  was  excited  to  the  highest  pitch. 
At  first,  there  was  an  unwillingness  to  believe  that  there 
could  have  been  any  foul  play,  and  vague  rumors  to  the 
effect  that  Dr.  Parkman  was  sometimes  liable  to  sudden 
aberrations  of  mind  were  relied  upon.  Gradually,  after 
people  had  been  dwelling  on  the  subject,  more  serious 
apprehensions  were  entertained,  and  on  Monday,  Nov.  26, 
although  it  does  not  even  now  appear  that  any  one,  except 
Mr.  Littlefield,  then  entertained  any  suspicion  of  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  a  second  handbill  was  put  forth,  predicated 
upon  a  suspicion  of  murder,  and  offering  an  additional 
reward.  By  this  time,  one  great  fact,  which  has  not  yet 
been  proved,  the  fact  that  Dr.  Parkman  was  murdered,  had 
become  so  positively  assumed  by  the  public,  that  we  verily 
believe  nothing  but  his  reappearance  could  have  eradicated 
it.  Thus  one  point  had  been  carried  without  proof.  Next 
to  assuming  that  a  murder  had  been  committed,  it  was 
necessary  to  assume  that  some  person  had  committed  it. 
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And,  at  this  stage,  again,  every  one  was  at  a  loss.  The 
story  which  had  obtained  most  extensive  currency  was, 
that  Dr.  Parkman  was  last  seen  crossing  East  Cambridge 
bridge,  in  company  with  an  Irishman,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Registry  of  Deeds  to  dis- 
charge a  mortgage,  which  was  not  however  done.  This 
story  cannot  be  traced  to  any  authentic  source.  It  cannot 
be  traced  to  Dr.  Webster,  nor  does  it  appear  that  it  was  a 
contrivance  of  the  police  to  divert  public  attention  from  its 
true  object.  At  any  rate,  people  lost  their  faith  in  it,  after 
it  was  found  that  the  Irishman  was  not  forthcoming.  And 
then  they  cast  about  for  some  other  theory.  It  was  in  this 
state  of  uncertainty,  when  the  public  attention  was  begin- 
ing  to  revert  to  the  Medical  College,  that  Dr.  Webster  was 
arrested.  In  view  of  all  that  fearful  combination  of  circum- 
stances which  has  since  ruined  him,  we  doubt  whether 
any  time  could  have  been  more  unfortunate.  Had  he  been 
suspected  at  once,  and  arrested  before  the  public  mind  had 
accustomed  itself,  by  hearing  only  one  side,  to  the  idea 
that  murder  had  been  committed,  the  most  extreme  verdict 
which  could  have  been  extorted  would  have  been  one  of 
manslaughter.  Had  the  excitement  been  permitted  entirely 
to  die  away,  it  would  probably  have  been  as  difficult  to 
satisfy  the  public,  as  it  now  is  whenever  any  one  is  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  Manchester 
murder.  We  think  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  time  of 
his  arrest  was  a  most  unfortunate  one.  But  this  was  not 
all.  The  important  facts  "  leaked  out,"  one  at  a  time,  at 
sufficient  intervals,  to  make  their  proper  impression  upon 
the  public.  In  the  mean  time,  not  one  word  was  heard 
from  the  prisoner.  He  was  brought  before  the  Police 
Court,  but,  in  opposition  to  what  we  believe  is  almost 
universally  considered  the  true  policy,  he  waived  an  exami- 
nation. The  important  elements  of  the  case  were  obtained 
indirectly,  and  although  they  have  since  proved  to  have 
been,  in  the  main,  correctly  stated,  yet  they  acquired  an 
additional  gloom  from  the  haze  in  which  they  were  enve- 
loped.    Meanwhile,  the  government  were  fortifyinS  them- 
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selves  by  a  stealthy  and  inquisitorial  process  which  was 
worthy  of  Louis  XI.  A  coroner's  inquest,  which  was  held 
in  secret,  manifestly  against  justice,  and  we  fear  against 
law,  perhaps  exceeded  their  jurisdiction  by  publishing  a 
verdict  charging  him  with  murder,  but  withheld  all  the 
evidence.  As  a  natural  result,  the  restless  public,  whose 
curiosity  is  much  more  keen  than  its  sense  of  justice,  took 
it  for  granted  that  he  was  guilty,  and  were  only  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  prove  him  so.  The  finding  of  the  grand  jury 
was,  necessarily  and  properly,  the  result  of  a  secret  and  ex 
parte  hearing,  but  in  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind, 
it  helped  to  swell  the  general  current.  A  number  of  trivial 
circumstances  operated  unfortunately  for  the  prisoner. 
Three  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Suffolk  bar,  who 
were  expected  to  have  led  the  defence,  successively  with- 
drew, and  a  piquant  remark,  attributed  to  one  of  them, 
fully  justified  by  its  effect,  the  mot  of  Mirabeau,  that 
"words  are  things." 

This  naturally  resulted  in  a  complete  commitment  of 
public  opinion  against  Prof.  Webster.  So  far  as  public 
opinion  was  concerned,  at  the  commencement  of  the  trial, 
the  burden  of  proof  was  upon  him  to  viudicate  his  inno- 
cence. The  great  point,  therefore,  to  be  considered  in 
criticising  the  case,  is  how  far  public  opinion  may  be  said 
to  have  controlled  the  trial ;  whether,  to  speak  the  plain 
truth,  the  unfavorable  verdict  of  the  jury  was  extorted  by 
public  opinion,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  whether  it  was  the 
natural  and  necessary  result  of  a  calm  and  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  case.  With  the  abstract  question  of  Dr. 
Webster's  guilt,  we  shall  not  meddle.  We  have  freely  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  upon  that  question, — an  opinion  which 
was  formed  before  the  trial,  and  which  the  events  of  the 
trial  did  not  induce  us  to  alter.  The  only  question  to  be 
considered  is,  whether  the  opinions  of  the  Court,  of  the 
counsel  on  both  sides,  and  of  the  jury,  was  not  formed  at 
a  period  equally  early.  We  are  afraid  that  they  were.  And 
although  some  responsibility  may  attach  to  the  assertion, 
we  feel  bound  to  say,  that  ail  the  proceedings  at  that  trial 
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indicate  an  overwhelming  and  paralyzing  sense  of  the  pris- 
oner's guilt,  which  affected,  to  an  unfortunate  extent,  the 
medium  through  which  the  evidence  was  viewed. 

It  is  due  to  those  concerned  to  say,  that  all  usual  and  unu- 
sual precautions  were  adopted  to  secure  an  impartial  jury, 
wholly  unbiased  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  What  are 
such  precautions  worth  in  such  a  trial  ?  We  have  already  * 
alluded  to  the  instantaneousness  with  which  the  intelli- 
gence concerning  this  case,  was  communicated  in  every 
direction.  And  we  venture  to  say,  that  on  the  commence- 
ment of  Prof.  Webster's  trial  there  was  not  a  house  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  the  question  had  not  been  discussed.  Our 
people  are  intelligent.  They  can  read  what  is  printed. 
They  are  inquisitive  and  curious,  as  every  body  knows. 
Does  any  one  imagine  that  they  would  let  such  things 
occur,  and  not  talk  and  argue  about  them  ?  It  may  be  said 
that  a  jury  was  obtained  without  difficulty.  That  fortifies 
our  position.  For  if  a  jury  was  obtained  so  easily,  the 
irresistible  conclusion  must  be,  that  they  were  men  with 
the  prejudices  and  opinions  which  pervaded  the  commu- 
nity. On  such  an  occasion,  men  deceive  themselves,  and 
do  not  appreciate  the  force  and  direction  of  their  own  im- 
pressions. Besides,  although  there  are  undoubtedly  many 
who  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  a  capital  trial,  there 
are  also  many  who  are  quite  ready  to  take  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  ceremony  of  an  important  trial.  Their  vanity  is 
appealed  to,  and  they  easily  persuade  themselves  that  they 
are  free  from  any  bias.  Thus  it  must  always  result  that,  to 
a  certain  extent,  in  exciting  cases,  the  prejudiced  verdict  of 
public  opinion  has  its  influence  upon  a  jury.  This  is  an 
evil  which  cannot  be  avoided. 

In  regard  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion  upon  the 
Court,  we  would  speak  with  becoming  diffidence.  The 
Judiciary  of  this  Commonwealth  have  always  maintained, 
in  every  crisis,  the  most  irreproachable  character  for  integ- 
rity and  independence,  nor  would  we  be  instrumental  in 
casting  the  slightest  aspersion  upon  any  member  of  the 
bench.    The  public  confidence  remains  unshaken.    But  the 
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course  of  the  Court  in  Prof.  Webster's  trial  clearly  indicates 
the  existence  and  extent  of  an  influence  which  was  unfa- 
vorable to  the  prisoner.  It  was  this.  Prof.  Webster  had 
occupied  a  conspicuous  position  in  society,  and  it  was  very 
easy  to  raise  a  cry  against  the  Court  if  any  unusual  leniency 
should  be  allowed  to  him.  This  evidently  forced  the  Court 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  Perhaps  we  should  not  say 
extreme,  but  it  made  them  over  cautious,  and  inclined  them 
to  hold  all  doubtful  points  against  the  prisoner.  In  the  next 
place,  the  excitement  had  become  so  intense,  that  a  proper 
regard  for  the  peace  of  the  community  Urgently  required 
that  the  whole  proceeding  should  be  closed  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period.  There  was  great  danger  of  a  division 
of  the  jury,  and  if  the  jury  divided  once,  they  might  divide 
again  and  again,  until,  as  in  the  unfortunate  Desha  case,  a 
pardon  might  plausibly  be  urged  as  the  only  means  of  ter- 
minating the  controversy.  This,  clearly,  was  to  be  avoided, 
if  it  could  be  done  with  justice.  The  Court  evidently 
thought  it  necessary  to  secure  an  unanimous  verdict,  and 
such  a  verdict  as  would  correspond  with  public  opinion. 
This  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  account  for  the  ex- 
tremely argumentative  character  of  the  charge  of  the  Chief 
Justice. 

The  same  combination  of  influences  would  naturally 
operate  upon  the  prosecuting  officers,  and  they,  acting  on 
only  one  side  of  the  case,  would  be  apt  to  give  full  scope 
to  their  previous  opinions.  The  manner  in  which  the 
prosecution  was  conducted  is  justly  admitted  to  display  the 
very  highest  degree  of  professional  ability.  The  new  Attor- 
ney General  has  established  a  most  brilliant  reputation. 
Nor  ought  we  to  omit  alluding  to  his  associate,  who>  in  an 
humble  way,  by  his  faithful  and  diligent  preparation  of  the 
cause,  has  also  gained  unwonted  credit  with  the  whole 
profession.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  current  of  public  opinion  was  in  their  favor.  And  they 
were  urged  on  to  an  irresistible  vehemence  of  attack,  which 
in  our  humble  opinion  is  not  required  of  prosecuting  offi- 
cers.    In  illustration  of  this,  we  would  merely  refer  to  the 
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mode  in  which  the  Attorney  General  pressed  before  the 
jury  numerous  facts  and  circumstances  which  might  prop- 
erly enough  have  great  weigh?  upon  public  opinion,  but 
which  clearly  do  not  constitute  evidence  upon  which  a 
man  is  to  be  convicted  capitally.  Of  this  nature  are  the 
allusions  of  the  Attorney  General  to  Dr.  Webster's  course 
when  arrested,  and,  during  the  progress  of  the  trial,  to  the 
fact  thru  he  waived  an  examination  at  the  Police  Court,  to 
the  circumstance  that  Dr.  Parkman's  will  had  been  admit- 
ted to  probate,  (clearly  res  inter  alios  acta,)  and  most  of  all 
to  the  assertion,  made  when  it  was  too  late  to  contradict  it, 
that  but  a  part  only  of  the  witnesses  summoned  to  prove 
the  so-called  alibi  of  Dr.  Parkman  had  been  put  upon  the 
stand.  And  this  is  to  be  regretted  the  more,  inasmuch  as 
the  Attorney  General  seems  to  entertain  the  same  views  of 
the  duty  of  a  prosecuting  officer  with  ourselves.1 

The  counsel  for  the  defence  manifested  great  embarrass- 
ment in  the  management  of  their  case.  And  this  was  so 
apparent,  that  we  cannot  but  think  that  it  tended  more 
than  any  thing  else  to  injure  the  prisoner's  case  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public  and  of  the  jury.  In  view  of  this,  some 
of  the  penny  papers  of  the  city  have  reproached  them  with 
considerable  violence,  and,  at  a  distance,  the  journals  of 
greater  respectability  have  joined  in  the  cry.   Our  attention 


I  Id  Mt.  Clifford's  opening,  the  following  passage  occurs :  —  "  I 
gentlemen,  here  in  the  very  opening  of  these  proceedings,  distinctly,  and 
under  the  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  roe,  to  apprise  you 
of  the  view  that  I  take  of  my  duty  in  the  case.  I  regard  it,  gentlemen,  to 
a  great  extent,  in  its  essential  character,  as  a  judicial  one.  I  am  here  to 
aid  and  assist  you,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  in  arriving  at  the  truth.  The  too 
common  idea  of  the  functions  of  a  prosecuting  officer,  that  he  is  to  press  a 
prosecution  beyond  what  any  fair-minded  seeker  after  truth  would  press  it, 
I  repudiate  and  disavow.  I  have  always  done  so.  And  if  such  a  demand 
were  made  upon  me  by  the  supposed  exigencies  of  my  office,  I  certainly 
would  not  hold  that  office  for  a  single  hour.  I  am  here  to  represent  the 
Commonwealth,  to  see  that,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  the  justice  of  the  Com- 
monwealth is  vindicated,  and  the  rights  of  every  person  who  is  charged 
with  violating  it  no  less  protected.  I  shall  endeavor,  therefore,  to  perform 
that  duty  with  fairness  to  this  prisoner,  and  fidelity  to  the  community  and 
the  Commonwealth,  which  you  and  I  alike  represent  here.'9 
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has  also  been  called  to  a  pamphlet  which  purports  to  come 
from  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar,  a  very  flippant  and 
unfair  production,  which  indulges  in  the  same  strain.  This 
is  uncalled  for,  and  unjust.  If  their  client  had  a  bad  case 
it  was  not  their  fault.  Neither  was  it  their  duty  to  attempt 
to  shield  him,  by  diverting  the  current  of  opinion  against 
innocent  parties.  An  unscrupulous  advocate  might,  per- 
haps, have  raised  a  storm  of  indignation  against  Littlefield, 
by  perverting  and  distorting  evidence,  by  stormy  ejacula- 
tions and  protestations  before  "the  Omniscient  God"  of 
his  client's  innocence.  But,  certainly,  such  reckless  ex- 
travagance is  not  required  by  any  true  rule  of  professional 
conduct.  It  is  generally  expected  by  the  mob,  and  it  is  so 
generally  adopted  by  criminal  lawyers,  that,  if  not  adopted, 
the  public  verdict  is  unfavorable  to  the  prisoner  from  that 
very  cause;  and  a  jury  is  influenced  in  the  same  way. 
This  is  most  lamentable,  for  it  would  seem  to  throw  upon 
the  most  high-minded  advocate  the  revolting  task  of  con- 
triving in  every  instance  the  wildest  and  most  improper 
line  of  defence.  The  English  press  has  been  employed,  for 
the  last  few  months,  in  discussing  the  professional  conduct 
of  Mr.  Charles  Phillips  in  the  Courvoisier  case.  We  have 
given  the  details  of  that  affair  to  our  readers,  and  we  shall 
not  now  repeat  them.  But  we  only  allude  to  it  to  say,  that 
had  Dr.  Webster's  counsel  adopted  the  tactics  of  the 
English  barrister,  they  might  have  saved  their  client;  nor 
do  we  believe  that  the  world  would  have  regarded  them 
with  less  favor  on  that  account.  So  wanton  and  unreason- 
able is  that  fickle  despot,  public  opinion !  For  the  honor 
of  our  bar,  we  are  glad  that  they  did  no  such  thing,  and 
all  the  lampooners  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  cannot 
harm  them.  They  are  gentlemen  of  eminent  reputation  for 
professional  learning  and  skill.  They  have  both  had  long 
experience  in  criminal  practice, — one  of  them,  at  this  time, 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth, 
having  held  the  office  of  District  Attorney  of  the  Middle 
District  for  several  years,  and  afterwards,  of  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  Court  has  exclusive  juris- 
diction in  all  criminal  cases,  not  capital. 
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But  although  it  is  a  grateful  task  to  vindicate  the  course 
of  members  of  the  profession,  against  calumnious  asper- 
sions, our  present  task  is  of  a  different  character.  Because, 
in  opposition  to  the  too  common  practice,  the  counsel 
merely  confined  themselves  to  their  case,  instead  of  in- 
voking heaven,  or  getting  up  a  theory  of  somnambulism, 
or  some  similar  extravagance,  the  public  and  the  jury1  seem 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  they  were  satisfied  their  client 
was  guilty.  It  is,  in  this  way,  that  by  attaching  impor- 
tance to  conduct,  which,  according  to  legal  rules,  is  not 
to  be  discussed  at  all,  that  verdict  seems  to  have  been 
obtained. 

This  leads  us  to  consider,  briefly,  the  conduct  of  the  jury. 
And  we  are  free  to  say,  that,  according  to  the  published 
letter*  of  one  of  their  number,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  dis- 
charged their  duty  as  became  them.  We  have  no  doubt 
they  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  responsibility  of  the 
occasion.  We  think  that  they  were  overwhelmed  by  it.  That 
they  were  conscientious,  we  shall  certainly  not  dispute ;  and 
it  would  be  irreverent  to  deny  that  their  frequent  prayers 
ascended  from  as  pure  hearts  and  fervent  spirits,  as  ever,  in 
old  times,  did  the  prayers  of  devout  Puritans,  while  burn- 
ing witches  and  hanging  Quakers  to  the  glory  of  God. 
But  that  Dr.  Webster's  jury  were  any  calmer  than  our 
ancestors  in  the  seventeenth  century,  we  cannot  believe  for 
a  moment.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  discussed  the  ques- 
tion with  the  calmness  which  became  them,  but  without 
consideration,  without  reflection,  under  the  influence  of  that 
stupor  which  a  fortnight's  confinement,  and  the  painful 

1  In  the  published  letter  of  one  of  the  jury,  the  following  passage  occurs  :— 
"  When  the  witnesses  for  the  defenoe  had  given  in  their  testimony,  and 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  announced  the  evidence  on  their  part  closed,  a, 
feeling  of  pain  and  anguish  must  have  come  over  the  mind  of  every  juror. 
'  What !  can  no  more  be  said,  —  no  more  be  done  io  behalf  of  the  unhappy 
prisoner  1  Is  that  the  evidence — the  only  evidence  on  which  we  are  to 
place  our  verdict  of  Not  Guilty  ? ' "  This  looks  almost  as  if  the  sapient 
jury  thought  the  burden  of  proof  was  on  the  prisoner.  We  hope  th* 
Court  looked  a  little  deeper  into  the  matter. 

8  The  publication  of  this  letter  was,  most  clearly,  improper. 
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excitement  of  a  court-room  induced,  they  seem  merely  to 
have  reflected  back  the  impressions  given  them  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  Chief  Justice.  It  was  not  their  delib- 
erate verdict  upon  the  law  and  evidence.  It  would  have 
been  proper  to  have  taken  a  vote  by  ballot,  thus  giving  to 
any  dissenting  juror,  the  opportunity  of  manifesting  his  dis- 
sent without  running  the  gauntlet  between  his  excited 
fellows.  But  no.  In  the  jury-room,  as  well  as  out  of 
doors,  the  vis  major  of  public  opinion  was  brought  to  bear 
with  terrific  energy.  Individual  opinions  and  individual 
doubts  quailed  beneath  the  pressure.  Perhaps  we  are 
severe.  But  if  there  is  any  duty  which  the  friends  of  law 
owe  to  the  public,  it  is  to  vindicate  individual  right  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  mass ;  and  when  a  jury  trial  is  to  be 
debased  into  a  mere  machine  for  developing,  in  a  more  con- 
centrated form,  the  malevolent  essence  of  public  opinion, 
it  is  our  duty  to  protest  against  it.  If  it  be  urged  that  the 
jury  acted  conscientiously  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  did,  —  for  the  published 
letter  which  has  been  permitted  to  remain  uncontradicted, 
proves  conclusively  that  they  meant  to  do  right, — the  matter 
has  even  a  worse  aspect.  For  it  would  seem  to  demonstrate 
that  a  jury  taken  from  the  body  of  the  county,  with  the 
ordinary  frailties  and  imperfections  of  mankind,  are  unequal 
to  the  task  which  this  jury  were  called  upon  to  perform* 
This  is  the  result  to  which  we  fear  that  we  must  come. 
We  cannot  but  think,  after  reading  the  juror's  letter  with 
care,  that  they  must  have  reasoned  somewhat  in  this  wise. 
"  Before  we  were  empanneled,  every  thing  looked  as  if  Dr. 
Webster  was  guilty.  What  have  we  heard  to  justify  us 
in  finding  a  verdict  of  not  guilty?"  —  thus  throwing  the 
burden  of  proof  entirely  upon  the  prisoner. 

In  this  connection,  let  us  briefly  call  attention  to  another 
point.  In  empanneling  the  jury,  the  Court  propounded 
three  questions  to  those  summoned.  Two  of  these  ques- 
tions are  required  by  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth.1 
The  third — in  regard  to  scruples  upon  the  subject  of  capi- 

1  Rer.  St.  ch.  05,  $  87. 
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tal  punishment — is  not  required,  nor  do  we  know  how  to 
justify  it.  If  a  juror  has  such  scruples  as  the  question 
would  indicate,  he  is  guilty  of  perjury  if  he  takes  an  oath 
to  try  the  case  upon  the  law  and  evidence,  with  any  men- 
tal reservation  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  punish- 
ment. To  this  it  will  be  answered,  that  such  an  oath  is  no 
security.  Very  well,  the  oath  is  the  only  test  which  human 
ingenuity  can  devise,  and  it  does  not  become  a  lawyer  to 
maintain  its  want  of  efficacy.  We  do  not  object  to  gov- 
ernment's proving  aliunde  a  morbid  state  of  mind  which 
would  incapacitate  a  juror.  The  government  and  the  pris- 
oner should  each  have  that  right.  But  it  is  a  hard  rule 
which  allows  the  Court  to  winnow  from  the  jury  every 
spark  of  humanity,  by  systematically  propounding  a  ques- 
tion not  contemplated  by  any  statute.  It  is  a  vulgar  error 
that  the  English  law  excludes  butchers  from  the  jury-box.. 
This  error  results  from  a  public  conviction  that  the  nature 
of  their  employment  blunts  their  sensibilities.  Why,  then, 
would  it  not  be  fair  for  the  Court  to  ask  each  juror,  whether 
his  ordinary  avocations  rendered  him  so  familiar  with  scenes 
of  suffering  as  to  extinguish  the  original  sensibilities  of  his 
nature  ?  Yet,  if  this  course  were  adopted,  we  fear  that  some 
would  say  that  it  undermined  the  bulwarks  of  the  Consti- 
tution. But  it  would  be  no  more  irregular  than  the  third 
question  usually  propounded  by  the  Court. 

Let  us  recur  to  the  course  of  the  Court.  Several  minor 
questions  were  raised,  not  worth  attending  to  now,  but  upon 
two  points  we  would  most  humbly  dissent  from  the  ruling 
of  the  Court.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  a  view  of  the  pre- 
mises. It  appears  that  upon  the  morning  of  the  second 
day  of  the  trial,  the  jury  were  engaged  in  examining  the 
Medical  College.  We  are  not  sure  that  it  is  any  where  so 
reported,  but  we  know  it  to  be  true,  that  the  junior  coun- 
sel on  each  side  accompanied  them  in  that  examination. 
The  practice,  hitherto,  has  certainly  been  to  send  out  the  jury 
in  charge  of  sworn  officers,1  whose  duty  is  merely  to  exclude 

1  Upon  the  trial  of  the  Knappe,  in  Salem,  in  1830,  a  view  was  refused 
by  the  Court. 
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external  influences,  not  to  explain  the  case.  But  in  this 
instance,  the  novel  expedient  was  adopted  of  sending  the 
counsel  to  explain  matters.  True,  both  sides  were  repre- 
sented, but  the  Court  was  not.  Who  then  could  check 
the  counsel  on  either  side  if  they  transgressed  their 
province?  As  well  might  the  counsel  on  each  side  be 
sent  into  the  jury-room  to  relieve  a  discordant  jury.  It 
should,  moreover,  be  remembered,  that  this  view  was 
had  before  any  evidence  was  submitted  in  regard  to  the 
Medical  College,  and  that,  consequently,  the  jury,  instead 
of  listening  to  that  evidence  with  unbiased  minds,  had 
received  previously  all  the  unfavorable  impressions  which 
an  examination  of  the  gloomy  laboratories  could  not  fail 
to  give. 

In  the  next  place,  the  whole  community  shudders  at 
the  law  of  malicious  homicide  as  expounded  by  the  learned 
Chief  Justice : 

44  Now  gentlemen,  there  are  two  things  to  consider.  From  the  law 
which  I  have  read  to  you,  it  appears  that  if  two  persons  meet,  and  one 
voluntarily  destroys  the  life  of  the  other,  and  no  evidence  appears,  either  in 
the  testimony  brought  to  convict  him,  or  in  that  produced  in  his  behalf,  to 
show  provocation,  or  heat  of  blood,  it  is  held  to  be  murder,  or  homicide 
with  malice.  I  have  stated  that  malice  may  be  either  implied  or  expressed. 
Malice  express  is  where  there  is  evidence  of  design,  in  the  previous  acts 
or  conduct  of  the  accused. 

"  Murder  by  poison  must  be  by  express  malice,  because  there  must  have 
been  preparations  previously.  But  whether  malice,  in  any  case,  be  express 
or  implied,  it  is  always  murder,  if  the  homicide  be  voluntary,  and  not  death 
produced  in  heat  of  blood. 

"  There  are  two  theories  on  which  this  is  thought  to  be  murder.  One  is, 
that  it  was  by  express  malice ;  and  the  other  is,  that  it  was  by  implied 
malice  ;  that  is,  if  the  express  malice  is  not  proved,  and  if  the  mitigation  to 
manslaughter  is  not  proved,  still,  in  cases  where  there  is  not  accident  or 
suicide,  it  is  murder  by  implied  malice." 

This  point  of  law,  unfortunately,  is  not  new  in  this  Com- 
monwealth.1 It  was  held  in  Peter  York's  case,  and  it  is 
generally  admitted  as  good  law  elsewhere.8    It  is  also  to  be 

i  7  Law  Rep.  580. 

*  The  New  York  Code  of  Procedure  adopts  this  principle  in  a  most  start- 
ling form. 
"$  1770.  The  following  presumptions  and  none  others  are  deemed  con- 

VOL.  III.— NO.  I.— MEW  SIR  IBS.  9 
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said,  that  had  oar  legislature  entertained  views  different  from 
those  set  forth  in  Peter  York's  case,  ample  time  has  since 
elapsed  for  the  prevention  of  it  by  positive  statute.  But 
nothing  of  this  kind  has  been  done,  and  the  Court  would 
seem  to  be  bound  by  their  previous  decision.  It  is,  how- 
ever, much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  manly  views  contained 
in  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Wilde,  could  not 
be  adopted  as  containing  the  true  rule  of  law.1     Our  legis- 


clusive: — '  1.  An  intent  to   murder  from  a  deliberate  use  of  a  deadly 
weapon,  causing  death  within  a  year,'  "  &c.  &c. 

And  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal,  as  we  perceive  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  correspondence  of  a  New  York  paper,  the  same  doctrine  is  adding 
fuel  to  the  flame  now  caused  by  the  collision  of  different  races. 

"Ingram  convicted  or  murder.  —  The  Roman  Catholic  Irish  popu- 
lation has  been  much  irritated  by  the  conviction  of  a  man  named  Ingram  for 
murder.  The  man  was  in  the  midst' of  some  Irish  Orangemen,  when  a 
scuffle  ensued  at  a  religious  procession,  in  which  Ingram  and  some  other 
Irish  Catholics  joined.  From  that  time  till  the  night  of  the  alleged  murder, 
Ingram  underwent  a  series  of  intolerable  persecutions.  His  crops  were 
destroyed ;  his  fences  stolen  ;  his  apple  trees  girdled ;  his  horses  and  cattle 
maimed,  and  his  house  repeatedly  attacked.  Goaded  to  madness  he  threat- 
ened to  shoot  the  first  man  he  caught  on  his  premises  at  night,  and  unfortu- 
nately for  himself,  he  did  so,  killing  a  man  named  Watson  ou  the  spot. 
But  all  the  outrages  on  his  property  were  proved  on  his  trial,  and  it  was 
also  proved  that  the  night  was  so  dark  that  he  could  not  distinguish  the 
person  of  the  man  at  whom  he  fired,  so  that  there  was  none  of  malice  pre- 
pense against  an  individual  which  the  English  law  holds  as  necessary  to  be 
entertained  before  a  wilful  murder  can  be  said  to  have  been  committed. 
The  circumstances  were  altogether  very  extenuating,  and  it  is  the  general 
opinion  that  the  Judges  should  have  directed  the  jury  to  give  a  verdict  of 
manslaughter  only.  The  Irish  are  very  angry,  and  some  of  them,  who 
were  standing  near  the  court-house  when  the  Court  broke  up,  hooted 
the  Solicitor  General,  himself  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic,  who  conducted 
the  prosecution  for  the  crown,  and  one  of  them  knocked  his  cap  over 
his  eyes.  The  sentence  of  death  will  probably  be  commuted  by  the 
.government  into  imprisonment  for  life,  or  a  long  term  of  years  in  the 
penitentiary." 

i  u  Taking  into  consideration  all  these  authorities  and  dicta,  and  the  state- 
ments of  the  law  of  homicide  by  the  writers  on  criminal  law,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  following  conclusions  are  maintained  on  sound  principles  of 
law  and  manifest  justice :  1.  That  when  the  facts  and  circumstances  ac- 
companying a  homicide  are  given  in  evidence,  the  question  whether  the 
crime  is  murder  or  manslaughter  is  to  be  decided  upon  the  evidence,  and  not 
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lature  has  not  yet  adjourned,  and  we  confidently  hope 
that,  by  some  enactment,  they  will  modify  the  rigor  of  this 
rule. 

One  other  point,  touching  the  sufficiency  of  the  fourth 
count,  was  considerably  discussed,  but  there  is  probably 
no  great  division  of  opinion  in  the  profession  on  that 
question.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  suppress  our  astonish- 
ment at  the  following  passage  in  the  charge  of  the  Chief 
Justice : 

"  It  is  said,  that  there  are  various  forms  of  indictment  adapted  to  many  of 
the  modes  in  which  death  may  be  inflicted.  But  is  not  science  continually 
discovering  new  modes  ?  Suppose,  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  a  person  might 
be  held  fast,  while  chloroform  was  placed  over  his  mouth,  until  he  dies. 
Suppose  such  a  case  has  never  before  occurred.  Shall  such  a  party  escape 
on  that  account  f    I  think  not." 

If  this  does  not  contain  a  suggestion  in  about  as  plain 
language  as  the  Court  could  use,  that,  in  their  opinion,  Dr. 
Parkman  was  killed  by  chloroform,  we  do  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  words.  It  is  most  extraordinary,  when  we 
remember  that  no  evidence  had  been  introduced  in  regard 
to  chloroform.     Even  the  Attorney  General  said, 

"Why,  it  is  suggested  that  the  lasso  might  have  been  cast  around  his  neck. 
Was  there  any  evidence  before  the  grand  jury  which  could  justify  them  in 
saying,  upon  their  oaths,  that  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  murder  was 
committed !  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  a  galvanic  battery  might  be  so  pre- 
pared as  that,  when  a  man  is  walking  over  the  wires,  he  shall  be  prostrated, 
and  deprived  of  consciousness.    But  we  must  have  evidence  of  it." 

These  strong  suggestions  by  the  Court  seem  to  go  be- 
yond its  legitimate  province,  and  we  fear  had  too  much 
influence  upon  the  jury. 

In  conclusion,  for,  although  there  are  many  other 
points  of  interest  to  the  profession  connected  with  this 

upon  any  presumption  from  the  mere  act  of  killing.  2.  That  if  there  be 
any  such  presumption,  it  is  a  presumption  of  fact,  and  if  the  evidence  leads 
to  a  reasonable  doubt  whether  the  presumption  be  well  founded,  that  doubt 
will  avail  in  favor  of  the  prisoner.  3.  That  the  burden  of  proof,  in  every 
criminal  case,  is  on  the  Commonwealth  to  prove  all  the  material  allegations 
in  the  indictment ;  and  if,  on  the  whole  evidence,  the  jury  have  a  reasonable 
doubt  whether  the  defendant  is  guilty  of  the  crime  charged,  they  are  bound 
to  acquit  him."  Dissenting  Opinion  of  Wilde,  J.  in  Commonwealth  v. 
York,  9  Mete.  133. 
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5,  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  now  to  recur  to  them, 
we  feel  that  upon  the  evidence  fairly  before  the  jury,  the 
prisoner  ought  not  to  have  been  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
murder.  More  than  this  we  need  not  say.  But  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  add,  that  this  is  a  result  which  has  been 
arrived  at  only  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence. 
Our  impressions,  upon  first  hearing  the  verdict,  were  decid- 
edly otherwise.  We  greatly  fear,  now,  that  that  verdict 
was  the  result  of  a  preoccupied  public  opinion,  which  was 
brought  to  bear  most  violently  upon  the  Court,  the  counsel, 
and  the  jury,  and  that  while  not  the  slightest  reproach  can 
be  thrown  upon  any  concerned,  the  intensity  of  the  public 
excitement  prevented  a  fair  trial. 


attent  EnaU^  Brcfefoti* 
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Shaw  v.  The  York  and  North  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pany. —  February  24,  1849. 

Declaration  in  case  stated  that  defendants  were  proprietors  of  the  T.  and 
N.  M.  Railway,  and  of  certain  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers, cattle,  and  goods  and  chattels  upon  the  said  railway  for  hire; 
that  they  received  nine  horses  of  plaintiff  to  te  safely  and  securely  carried 
in  the  carriages  of  defendants  by  the  railway  %  hire ;  and  that  there- 
upon it  was  the  duty  of  defendants  safely  and  eecurely  to  carry  and 
convey  and  deliver  the  horses  of  plaintiff;  and  then  averred  the  loss  of 
one  by  reason  of  the  insufficiency  of  one  of  the  carriages.  It  appeared, 
that,  when  the  horses  were  received,  a  ticket  was  given  to  plaintiff, 
staging  the  amount  paid  by  plaintiff  for  the  carriage  of  the  iiorees,  and 
the  journey  they  were  to  go,  and  having  at  the  bottom  the ^following 
memorandum  :  — *'  N.  B.  This  ticket  is  issued  subject  to  the  owner's 
undertaking  all  risks  of  conveyance  whatsoever,  as  the  company  • 
be  responsible  for  any  injury  or  damage,  however  caused,  occurring  1 
horses  or  carriages  while  travelling,  or  in  loading  or  unloading ;"  — 
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Held,  that  the  terms  contained  in  the  ticket  formed  part  of  the  contract 
fbrthe  carriage  of  the  horses ;  and  that  the  alleged  duty  of  defendants, 
safely  and  securely  to  carry  and  convey  the  horses,  did  not  arise  upon 
that  contract. 

This  was  an  action  on  the  case,  tried  before  Alderson,  B., 
at  the  Lent  Ajssizes  for  Yorkshire,  in  1848.  It  appeared 
that  a  horse,  being  one  of  nine,  which  was  put  in  the  car- 
riages of  the  defendant  corporation,  received  a  fatal  injury 
from  a  defect  ^  one  of  the  horse  boxes  in  which  it  was 
placed,  which  defect  was  indicated  to  the  servants  of  the 
corporation,  who  tr|ed,  unsuccessfully,  to  cure  it.  It  also 
appeared  that  the  plaintiff  and  his  servant  travelled  in  the 
same  train  with  the  Horses,  and  that  a  ticket  was  given  to 
the  plaintiff  when  the  horses  were  received,  which  contain- 
ed, in  addition  to  a  receipt  of  freight  money;  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  distance  for  which  they  were  to  be  transported, 
the  following  memorandum : 

"  N.  B.  — This  ticket  is  issued  subject  to  the  owner's  taking  all  risks  of 
conveyance  whatsoever,  as  the  Company  will  not  be  responsible  for  any 
injury  or  damage,  however  caused,  occurring  to  horses  or  carriages  while 
travelling,  or  in  loading  or  unloading."        \ 

The  learned  Judge  held  that  the  ticket  was  the  proper 
evidence  of  the  contract,  but  that  a  third  plea  which  set 
forth  the  limitation  of  the  contract  contained  in  the  above 
memorandum,  did  not  really  state  the  legal  effect  of  the 
contract;  for  according  to  Lyon  v.  Melts,  (5  East,  428,) 
every  such  contract  is  open  to  the  exception  of  injury  or 
damage  arising  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  carriage  pro- 
vided by  the  defendants,  and  that  if  the  ticket  limited  the 
common  law  liability  of  the  carrier,  yet  it  did  not  support 
such  a  plea  of  limitation  of  the  contract,  because  the  limi- 
tation was  without  the  exception.  The  jury  found  that 
the  insufficiency  of  the  defendants'  carriage  caused  the 
horse's  death,  and  rendered  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs, 
leave  being  reserved  for  the  defendants  to  move  for  a  non- 
suit. ^ 

In  the  following  Easter  Term,  (April  15,) 

Knowles  obtained  a  rule  nisi  accordingly,  or  for  a  new 
trial,  on  the  ground  of  misdirection,  citing  Lord  Ellenbo- 
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rough,  Nicholson  v.  Willan,  (5  East,  507,  512) ;  Latham 
v.  Rutley,  (2  B.  &  C.  20) ;  Palmer  v.  The  Grand  June 
Hon  Railway  Company,  (4  Mee.  &  W.  749;  3  Jur.  559.) 

In  Hilary  Term,i 

Martin  and  Dearsley  shewed  cause.  —  First,  there  is  no 
variance  between  the  contract  as  stated  in  the  declaration 
and  the  contract  as  proved.  The  legal  import  of  a  contract 
to  carry,  is  to  carry  safely  and  securely,  "  regard  being  had 
to  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties."  Tindal, 
C.  J.,  in  Rose  v.  Hill,  (2  C.  B.  877,  888.)  Secondly,  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  notice  stated  in  the  third  plea,  it  is  the 
duty  of  carriers  to  use  due  and  ordinary  care,  and  to  pro- 
vide fit  and  proper  carriages.  The  object  and  effect  of  a 
notice  limiting  their  liability,  is  to  protect  them  against 
'unexpected  and  unavoidable  accidents;  Birkettv.  Willan, 
(2  B.  &  A.  356) ;  Bodenham  v.  Bennett,  (4  Price,  31) ;  but 
they  are,  notwithstanding  such  notice,  liable  for  gross  neg- 
ligence. Wyld  v.  Pickford,  (8  Mee.  &  W.  443,  460,  461)  ; 
Story  on  Bailments,  §  562,  citing  Lyon  v.  Melts,  (5  East, 
428) ;  Abbott  on  Shipping,  342,  7th  ed.  Again,  there  is  a 
variance  between  the  contract  and  the  statement  of  it  in 
the  third  plea,  because  that  statement  omits  the  exception 
of  gross  negligence.  Latham  v.  Rutley,  (2  B,  &,  C.  20.) 
And,  further,  the  liability  of  the  defendants  contained  in 
the  receipt,  is  no  qualification  of  the  contract.  (Sleat  v. 
Fogg,  6  B.  &  A.  342.)  [They  also  referred  to  sects.  4  and 
8  of  stat.  11  Geo.  4,  and  1  Will.  4,  c.  68.] 

Knowles,  J.  Addison,  and  T.  Barstow,  contra.  —  That 
such  a  declaration  as  the  present,  although  in  form  an 
action  on  the  case,  and  although  it  does  not  specifically 
charge  the  defendants  as  common  carriers,  is  virtually  an 
action  ex  contractu,  was  decided  in  Dale  v.  Hall,  ( 1  Wils. 
281.)  Non-joinder  might  have  been  pleaded  to  it  in 
abatement.  Powell  v.  Layton,  (2  T.  R.  365) ;  Max  v. 
Roberts,  (12  East,  89.)    The  declaration  is  founded  on  a 

*  Jan.  29,  before  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.  Patteeon,  Coleridge,  and  Wight- 
man,  J.  J.    The  argument  was  continued  on  Jan.  25. 
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contract,  indeed,  whether  that  contract  be  such  as  arises  by 
general  custom  between  a  common  carrier  and  the  person 
delivering  goods  to  him  for  carriage,  or  it  be  a  more  special 
contract  of  bailment  arising  by  agreement  between  the 
parties.  In  the  present  case,  the  contract  relied  on  in  the 
declaration  as  the  ground  for  the  alleged  duty,  is  larger 
than  the  contract  which  was  proved  at  the  trial.  Suppose, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  Company  were,  in 
general,  common  carriers  of  horses,  and  that  the  rule  as  to 
negligence  of  common  carriers  applies  to  live  animals  as 
well  as  to  goods  and  merchandises  —  which,  however, 
Parke,  B.,  questioned  in  Palmer  v.  The  Grand  Junction 
Railway  Company,  (8  Mee.  &  W.  749 ;  3  Jur.  559,)  —  still 
the  Company  had  a  right  to  enter  into  a  more  limited 
contract  with  the  plaintiff  upon  accepting  these  horses,* 
Nicholson  v.  WiUan,  (5  East,  507);  and  when  they  did, 
the  plaintiff  was  bound  to  rely  on  that  contract  in  his  de- 
claration. Latham  v.  Rutley,  (2  B.  &  C.  20),  where  Abbott, 
C.  J.,  says,  (p.  22),  "  The  result  of  all  the  cases  is,  that  if 
the  carrier  only  limits  his  responsibility,  that  need  not  be 
noticed  in  pleading ;  but  if  a  stipulation  be  made  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  he  shall  not  be  liable  at  all, 
that  must  be  stated.")  The  same  rule  of  pleading  is  in 
Tempany  v.  Burnand,  (4  Camp.  20) ;  Howell  v.  Richards, 
(11  East,  633.)  But  the  distinction  pointed  out  by  Abbott, 
C.  J.,  is  more  than  a  distinction  in  pleading :  it  is  the  test 
to  show  whether  the  common  law  liability  is  or  is  not 
waived  by  the  parties,  and  whether  they  have  or  have  not 
entered  into  a  new  contract  upon  delivery  and  acceptance 
of  the  articles  in  question.  It  has  been  said  that  the  stipu- 
lation, proved  by  the  defendants  in  this  case  at  the  trial,  did 
not  alter  the  effect  of  the  contract  stated  in  the  declaration ; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  stipulation,  the  defendants 
were  liable  for  the  accident  which  happened  to  the  horse ; 
and  Lyon  v.  Metis  (5  East,  428)  was  cited.  But  what 
was  proved  there  was  only  a  notice,  and  a  general  notice : 
here  the  note  proved  was  proved  to  contain  the  terms  of  a 
special  contract  entered  into  between  the  plaintiff  and  the 
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defendants  with  respect  to  the  acceptance  of  a  particular 
kind  of  goods.  The  defendants,  supposing  them  to  be 
common  carriers,  had  a  right  to  make  that  special  contract 
of  acceptance.  Harris  v.  Packwood,  (3  Taunt.  264)  [Cole- 
Tide,  J. — The  argument  is,  that,  although  by  the  terms  <rf 
the  note,  you  may  hare  relieved  yourselves  from  liability 
for  some  accidents,  yet  you  could  not  and  did  not  relieve 
yourselves  from  the  liability  of  providing  a  carriage  fit 
and  safe  for  any  horse  you  undertook  to  carry;  for  in- 
stance, for  this  young  and  spirited  horse.]  But  the  decla- 
ration states  that  we  were  liable  for  all  accidents ;  that  we 
insured,  as  common  carriers  generally  do,  to  deliver  the 
horse  safely  and  securely  at  Watford.  Now,  the  special 
contract  proved,  clearly  excludes  some  if  not  all  accidents  ; 
and,  if  so,  the  defendants  were  entitled  to  the  Judge's  direc- 
tion to  that  effect.  But  it  is  said,  that  there  was  no  special 
contract  at  all  in  this  case  ;  that  the  ticket  delivered  to  the 
plaintiff's  servant  was  a  notice  only,  and  not  a  paper  con- 
taining the  terms  of  a  particular  contract ;  and  that  the 
Carriers'  Act,  11  Geo.  4,  &  1  Will.  4,  c.  68,  does  not  allow 
the  defendants  the  benefit  of  this  notice.  It  was  said  the 
notice  mentioned  in  sec.  2  of  that  statute,  and  referred  to 
in  sec.  4,  is  a  notice  affixed  in  the  office,  which  this  is  not. 
Now,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  notices,  which,  by  that  stat- 
ute, have  the  effect  of  limiting  the  carrier's  liability,  are 
notices  which  refer  only  to  goods  and  merchandise ;  and 
then  this  ticket,  supposing  it  to  be  a  notice,  is  not  within 
the  statute  at  all,  but  is  under  the  general  law,  and  limits 
the  defendants'  liability  as  a  notice,  as  much  as  if  it  were 
a  term  of  a  particular  contract.  (Story  on  Bailments, 
§  760.)  But,  whatever  be  the  interpretation  of  that  statute 
in  those  respects,  the  answer  to  the  objection  is,  that, 
according  to  Lord  Tenterden's  test  in  Latham  v.  Rut  ley, 
the  stipulation  in  this  note,  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  defendants  would  not  be  liable  at  all,  is  the 
term  of  a  new  special  contract,  and  is  within  the  6th  and 
not  within  the  2d  and  4th  sections  of  the  statute.  As  to 
the  issue,  developed  by  the  third  plea,  they  were  equally 
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entitled  to  succeed  upon  it,  for  it  sets  out  the  contract  in 
the  terms  of  the  ticket.  The  stipulation,  which  the  other 
side  would  interpolate  into  the  contract,  is  necessary  to  be 
implied,  they  say,  from  the  terms  of  the  ticket ;  then  it  is 
also  to  be  implied  necessarily  from  the  terms  of  the  plead- 
ing ;  and  the  party  pleading  is  not  bound  to  set  out  that 
which  must  be  necessarily  implied  from  the  terms  in  which 
he  pleads.  Either,  then,  the  stipulation  is  not  in  the 
contract,  or  it  is  in  the  pleading.  In  either  case,  the  de- 
fendants are  right.  But  in  all  this  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Company  were  generally  common  carriers  of  horses,  and  that 
they  undertook  on  this  occasion  to  carry  horses,  though  on 
this  occasion  they  limited  their  general  liability  by  a  special 
contract  with  the  plaintiff.  The  terms  of  the  ticket,  how- 
ever, which  is  made  out  for  owners  and  servants  as  well  as 
horses,  and  the  evidence  that  the  plaintiff  and  his  servant 
in  this  case  accompanied  the  horses,  show  that  the  defend- 
ants never  undertook  to  carry  horses  at  all.  The  com- 
pany only  let  out  carriages  or  trucks  to  the  owners  of 
horses,  who,  by  themselves  or  their  servants,  had  the 
care  of  the  horses.  But  if  the  horses  were  in  the  care 
of  the  plaintiff  and  his  servant,  which  they  were,  since 
they  accompanied  them,  it  is  clear  that  the  plaintiff  did 
not  make  out  his  caseeven  upon  the  general  issue.  The 
East  India  Company  v.  Pullen,  (2  Str.  690.) 

Cur.  adv.  vult. 

Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  now  delivered  the  judgment  of  the 
Court. — This  was  an  action  on  the  case  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  the  loss  of  a  horse,  by  reason  of  the  insufficiency 
of  one  of  the  carriages  of  the  defendants,  on  which  the 
horse  was  conveyed  from  York  to  Watford. 

His  Lordship,  after  stating  the  pleadings  and  the  evi- 
dence, as  stated  above,  proceeded :  —  It  appears  to  be 
clear,  that  the  terms  contained  in  the  ticket,  given  to  the 
plaintiff  at  the  time  the  horses  were  received,  formed  part 
of  the  contract  for  the  carriage  of  the  horses  between  the 
plaintiff  and  the  defendants ;  and  that  the  allegation  in  the 
declaration,  that  the  defendants  received  the  horses,  to  be 
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safely  and  securely  carried  by  them,  which  would  throw 
the  risk  of  conveyance  upon  the  defendants,  is  disproved 
by  the  memorandum  at  the  foot  of  the  ticket ;  and  the 
alleged  duty  of  the  defendants  safely  and  securely  to 
carry  and  convey  the  horses  would  not  arise  upon  such  a 
contract. 

It  may  be,  that,  notwithstanding  the  terms  of  the.  con- 
tract, the  plaintiff  might  have  alleged,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  defendants  to  have  furnished  proper  and  sufficient 
carriages,  and  that  the  loss  happened  from  a  breach  of  that 
duty ;  but  the  plaintiff  has  not  so  declared,  but  has  alleged 
a  duty  which  does  not  arise  upon  the  contract,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  evidence. 

The  rule,  therefore,  will  be  absolute. — Rule  absolute  to 
enter  a  nonsuit. 
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Haskall  et  al.  v.  The  Madison  University,  and  the  Bap- 
tist Education  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

An  answer,  unless  verified  by  affidavit,  cannot  be  made  the  foundation  for  a 
motion  to  dissolve  an  injunction,  but  upon  an  answer,  with  affidavits 
attached,  such  a  motion  may  be  made. 

Whether  it  is  competent  for  an  University  Board  to  pass  a  contingent  reso- 
lution of  removal,  to  become  absolute  upon  the  decision  of  a  certain  im- 
portant question  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  quart. 

By  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  April  3,  1848,  the  trustees 
of  the  Madison  University  were  authorised  to  change  the  location  of  the 
institution  from  Hamilton  to  Syracuse,  Rochester,  or  Utica,  provided 
that  within  one  year  they  should  file  a  resolution  of  the  board,  electing 
at  which  place  said  university  should  be  located.  Held,  that  a  resolution 
to  remove  "  to  Rochester  or  its  vicinity  "  was  not  within  the  terms  of  this 
act,  and  therefore,  any  location  filed  in  pursuance  of  euch  a  resolution, 
was  not  a  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  the  act. 

The  University  Board  passed  a  resolution,  by  which  it  was  declared  "  expe- 
dient to  remove  the  Madison  University  to  the  City  of  Rochester,  or  its 
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vicinity.  The  said  removal  to  be  conditioned  that  legal  difficulties  inter- 
posed be  found  insufficient ;  and  that  S.  B.  B.,  J.  H.,  and  R.  K.,  be  a 
committee  to  investigate  such  difficulties,  and  hear  arguments.  Upon 
their  favorable  report,  such  removal  to  be  unconditional."  Held,  that  if 
the  committee  never  met,  but  conferred  by  letter,  or  at  casual  interviews, 
their  power  was  not  well  executed. 

Whether  the  filing  of  a  resolution  of  removal  could  be  delegated  to  a  com- 
mittee, quart. 

In  case  of  an  illegal  attempt  to  remove  the  university,  the  original  sub- 
scribers to  the  fund  on  the  condition  "  that  the  Baptist  Education  Society 
should  locate  permanently  a  Literary  and  Theological  Seminary  in  the 
Village  of  Hamilton,"  are  entitled  to  an  injunction  to  prevent  such 
removal.  Whether  a  similar  remedy  would  exist  to  prevent  the  removal 
of  the  University  which  had  become  consolidated  with  the  Theological 
Seminary,  quart.  But  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  remove  the  university 
against  law,  the  subscribers  to  the  fund  are  clearly  entitled  to  equitable 
relief  in  the  nature  of  an  injunction. 

•  This  was  a  motion  at  chambers  to  dissolve'an  injunction. 

H.  Harris  and  S.  Stevens  for  the  motion. 
T.  Jenkins  and  C.  P.  Kirkland,  contra. 

Gridlet,  J. —  This  is  an  application  to  "  vacate  or  modi* 
fy"  an  injunction  granted  by  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Allen,  one  of 
the  Justices  of  this  Court,  and  is  founded,  as  the  notice 
states,  upon  the  complaint,  and  the  answer  of  the  Madison 
University.  Upon  this  notice,  the  plaintiff's  counsel  in- 
sist,—  1.  That  the  motion  must  be  denied,  for  the  reason 
that  an  answer,  unless  verified  by  an  affidavit,  cannot  be 
made  the  foundation  of  a  motion  to  dissolve  an  injunction. 
That  position  is  undoubtedly  correct ;  but  I  think  it  would 
be  too  narrow  a  construction  of  this  notice,  to  hold  that,  by 
the  term  "  answer"  the  affidavits  by  which  it  was  verified, 
were  not  intended  to  be  included.  The  answer  and  the 
affidavits  attached,  were  served  with  the  notice,  and  upon 
all  those  papers  the  application  must  be  deemed  to  be  made. 
2.  The  counsel  insist  that  if  the  motion  is  considered  as 
made  on  the  answer  and  the  affidavits,  that  they  have  a 
right  to  read  affidavits,  other  than  those  attached  to  the 
complaint,  on  which  the  injunction  was  granted.  The 
determination  of  this  question  must  depend  on  the  con- 
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•traction  of  certain  provisions  of  the  code  of  procedure. 
By  the  last  clause  of  the  225th  section  of  that  instrument,  it 
is  declared,  that  "  The  application  may  be  made  on  the 
complaint  and  the  affidavits  on  which  the  injunction  was 
granted ;  or  upon  affidavits  on  the  part  of  the  defendant, 
with,  or  without  the  answer."  It  is  proved  by  section  226, 
that  "If  the  application  be  made  upon  affidavits  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  but  not  otherwise,  the  plaintiff  may 
oppose  the  same  by  affidavits  or  other  proofs,  in  addition  to 
those  on  which  the  injunction  was  granted."  It  is  argued 
by  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  that  the  legislature  merely 
intended  by  the  foregoing  provisions  to  enact  the  old  rule 
which  regulated  the  practice  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  oo 
motions  of  this  character.  (See  1  Hoff.  Pr.  360,  361 ;  1  J. 
Ch.  R.  211 ;  2  id.  202;  4  id.  26,  173,  497 ;  I  Paige,  100 ; 
4  id.  111.) 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  by  the  old  practice,  an 
answer  duly  verified  was  evidence  in  the  cause  ;  and  when 
responsive,  would  prevail  over  the  allegations  in  the  bill, 
unless  contradicted  by  testimony  equivalent  to  that  of  two 
witnesses.  Under  the  present  practice,  the  answer,  as  suchf 
is  not  evidence  at  all.  The  injunction  is  granted  only  oa 
the  "affidavit"  of  the  plaintiff,  or  some  person  in  his 
behalf.     (Sec.  220.) 

For  this  reason  there  is  no  provision  in  the  code  for 
moving  to  dissolve  an  injunction  on  the  answer  alone.  The 
language  of  the  enactment  is  not,  "  on  the  answer  with  or 
without  affidavits ; "  but  "  on  affidavits  of  the  defendant 
with  or  without  the  answer."  Unless,  therefore,  the  defen- 
dant moves  solely  "  on  the  complaint  and  the  affidavits  on 
which  the  injunction  was  founded,  he  must  move  on  affi- 
davits. It  is  true,  he  may  add  to  his  affidavits  the  answer ; 
and  so  far  as.  it  is  positively  verified,  it  takes  the  place  of  an 
affidavit.  Unless  it  has  been  duly  verified,  however,  it  can- 
not be  made  the  ground  of  a  motion ;  and  then  only  in  the 
character  of  an  affidavit.  If  I  am  right  in  the  conclusion 
at  which  I  have  arrived  on  this  point,  then  the  affidavits 
offered  by  the  plaintiffs  are  admissible  by  the  very  terms  of 
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the  226th  section  of  the  code.  The  case  of  Howell  v.  Bates, 
recently  decided  by  Justice  Mason  of  the  Superior  Court, 
and  reported  in  the  January  number  of  the  Legal  Observer, 
to  which  I  have  been  referred  by  the  counsel,  contains  no 
principle  in  conflict  with  these  views. 

The  injunction  granted  in  this  cause  was  twofold ;  pro- 
hibiting the  Madison  University  from  removing  its  site  from 
Hamilton,  and  from  using  the  funds  of  the  Baptist  Educa- 
tion Society  otherwise  than  in  pursuance  of  the  contract 
between  the  two  corporations  set  out  in  the  complaint ;  and 
also  prohibiting  the  Baptist  Education  Society  from  remov- 
ing its  Literary  and  Theological  Seminary  from  Hamilton, 
and  from  using  its  funds  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  contract.  No  motion  is  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Baptist  Education  Society,  nor  is  any  ques- 
tion made  on  this  application  concerning  the  right  of  the 
plaintiffs  to  insist  upon  the  continuance  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Hamilton. 

The  only  point,  therefore,  to  be  considered,  is  the  right 
of  the  Madison  University  to  remove  its  site  to  Rochester. 

By  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  April  3,  1848,  [Laws  of 
1848,  p.  279,]  the  trustees  of  the  University  were  authorized 
to  change  the  location  of  the  Institution  from  Hamilton  to 
Syracuse,  Rochester,  or  Utica,  provided  "They  should, 
within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  the  act,  file  with  the 
secretary  of  state  a  resolution  of  the  board,  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  constituting  said  board,  electing 
to  make  such  change,  and  determining  at  which  of  said 
places  said  University  should  be  located." 

The  plaintiffs  allege  in  their  complaint,  that  the  condi- 
tion upon  which  the  right  to  remove  the  University  was 
thus  made  to  depend,  was  never  performed.  And  in  proof 
of  this  allegation  they  further  state,  that  on  the  night  of  the 
14th  of  August,  1848,  the  University  Board  passed  two 
resolutions  in  the  following  words : 

"  Resolved,  —  The  Board  of  the  Education  Society  concurring,— That  it 
is  expedient  to  remove  the  Madison  University  to  the  city  of  Rochester  or 
its  vicinity.    The  said  removal  to  be  conditioned  that  legal  difficulties 
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iotarpssed  be  faint1  inwffieMot;  tad  that  Seoeea  B.  Borohaid,  In  Har- 
ris, and  Robert  Kelly,  be  a  committee  to  investigate  sach  difficulties,  and 
hear  arguments.  Upon  their  favorable  report,  such  removal  to  be  un- 
conditional. 

"  Resolved,— That  whenever  such  satisfactory  report  shall  be  received, 
and  the  removal  made  unconditional,  the  officers  of  the  Board  be  authemod 
to  file,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  the  following  resolution  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State :  '  Resolved  that  the  Madison  University 
do  hereby  elect,  pursuant  to  the  authority  given  them,  to  remove  to  the  city 
of  Rochester  or  its  vicinity.9 " 

The  plaintiffs  also  allege  in  their  complaint,  that  not- 
withstanding a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  resolution  electing 
to  remove  the  University  to  Rochester,  omitting  the  words 
"writs  vicinity,"  was  filed  within  the  time  proscribed  by 
the  act,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  yet  that  no 
such  resolution  was  actually  passed  by  the  Board. 

The  plaintiffs  also  further  allege  in  their  complaint,  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  appointed,  in  and  by  the 
first  of  the  above  recited  resolutions,  never  met  together  to 
consult  upon  the  subject  committed  to  them;  never  ex- 
amined the  same;  never  heard  any  arguments  thereon ; 
and  never  made  any  report  pursuant  to  the  requirement  of 
the  resolutions.  In  confirmation  of  these  statements,  the 
complaint  proceeds  to  allege  that  Robert  Kelly,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  wrote  to  Mr.  Harris  or  Mr.  Bar- 
chard,  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  giving  an 
explicit  direction  to  file  the  resolution  for  removal  without 
taking  any  measures  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  legal 
objections  to  said  removal  or  not ;  and  that  said  Kelly  actu- 
ally took  no  measures  to  ascertain  the  same.  In  addition 
to  this,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Burchard  communicate^  to  Mr. 
Harris  an  express  refusal  to  consent  that  the  resolution  be 
filed,  unless  Chancellor  Walworth  and  Judge  Bronson  (if  he 
would  act)  and  if  Judge  Bronson  would  not  act,  then  Chan- 
cellor Walworth  and  the  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer  should  give 
an  opinion  that  there  were  no  legal  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a  removal ;  and  that  no  such  opinion  was  given  by  those 
gentlemen. 

It  now  becomes  important  to  inquire  how  far  the  answer 
controverts  these  specific  charges  in  the  complaint;  for 
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notwithstanding  they  may  be  made  on  information  and 
belief  only,  unless  they  fere  specifically  contested,  they  are, 
by  the  168th  section  of  the  Code,  to  be  taken  as  true.  The 
answer  sets  out  the  foregoing  resolutions  as  the  same  are 
stated  in  the  complaint,  except  that  the  words  "  or  its  tn- 
cinity,"  immediately  following  the  woni  "  Rochester,"  are 
omitted;  and  then  "admits"  that  the  resolutions;  as  set 
out  in  the  answer,  were  passed  by  the  University  Board  at 
the  time  alleged  in  the  complaint  The  answer  "  admits  " 
and  "  alleges  "  that  the  last  of  the  said  resolutions  was  filed 
on  the  25th  day  of  January,  1849,  after  the  officers  of  the 
board  had  received  a  report,  favorable  to  the  removal  of  the 
University,  from  the  said  committee.  In  a  subsequent  para- 
graph of  the  answer,  it  is  denied  that  the  said  committee 
4id  not  report  pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  said  resolu- 
tions, and  also  that  the  said  Burchard  did  not  concur  in  the 
report.  This  is  the  sum  of  what  is  found  in  the  answer,  in 
relation  to  the  specific  allegations  in  the  complaint  con- 
cerning the  resolutions  of  removal,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  performed 
the  duty  assigned  to  them. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  several  questions  arise  upon  the 
above  issues  presented  by  the  pleadings. 

1.  Whether  it  was  competent  for  the  University  Board  to 
pass  a  contingent  resolution  of  removal,  to  take  effect  and 
become  absolute,  upon  the  decision  of  a  certain  important 
question  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose.  In 
other  words,  whether  the  Board  could  delegate  the  power 
to  determine  the  only  question  upon  which  the  removal 
was  made  to  depend,  to  any  other  body  than  themselves. 
Whether  a  resolution,  making  the  removal  depend  on  the 
opinion  of  a  committee  of  three,  as  to  the  existence  of  legal 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  removal ;  and  on  the  further  fact, 
whether  the  report  of  such  committee  should  be  satis- 
factory to  the  officers  of  the  Board,  would  be  valid  without 
a  subsequent  ratification  by  the  Board  of  the  acts  of  its 
agents. 

2.  Whether  the  resolutions  passed  on  the  night  of  the 
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14th  of  August,  1848,  were  resolutions  for  a  removal  of  the 
University  to  "  Rochester,"  or  in  the  alternative  to  Roches- 
ter "  or  its  vicinity."  For  if  the  resolution  contained  the 
latter  clause,  most  clearly  the  condition  of  the  act  was  not 
complied  with.  The  vicinity  of  Rochester,  may.  mean  a 
location  within  a  mile  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city,  or  in 
any  of  the  neighboring  towns. 

3.  Whether  the  committee  ever  performed  the  duty 
assigned  to  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  confer  on  the 
officers  of  the  Board  the  power  to  file  the  resolution  of 
removal.  For  if  they  did  not,  then  the  act  of  filing  the 
resolution  was  unauthorized  and  void. 

I.  Upon  the  first  of  these  questions  I  have  a  strong  im- 
pression ;  but  as  the  question  has  not  been  argued  by  coun- 
sel, and  as  it  may  hereafter  become  material  upon  the  final 
hearing  of  the  cause,  I  withhold  the  expression  of  an/ 
opinion  upon  it. 

II.  Upon  the  second  question,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that,  though  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Humphrey  is  appended  to 
the  answer,  he  does  not  profess  to  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  University  Board  in  August,  1849, 
nor  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  that  meeting.  The  answer 
is,  therefore,  as  to  this  point,  verified  by  a  single  affidavit 
only.  Now  to  oppose  this  allegation  in  the  answer,  and  to 
show  that  the  resolution,  as  passed  on  the  night  of  the 
14th  of  August,  1848,  did  provide  for  the  removal  to  Roch- 
ester "  or  its  vicinity,"  the  plaintiffs  rely,  — 

1st.  On  the  affidavit  of  Professor  Eaton.  This  gentle- 
man swears  that  he  was  present,  when  the  resolutions  in 
question  were  passed  by  the  University  Board,  late  in  the 
night  of  the  14th  of  August,  1848,  and  heard  the  same 
read  aloud  before  the  Board ;  and  he  testifies  positively 
that  they  did  contain  tlje  words,  "  or  its  vicinity,"  imme- 
diately following  the  phrase  "city  of  Rochester."  He  also 
explains  the  reason  why  the  resolutions  were  made  to  take 
the  form  of  this  alternative.  According  to  his  statement, 
an  objection  was  raised  in  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
that  a  city  was  an  unsuitable  location  for  the  institution : 
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whereupon  it  was  replied,  that  the  location  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  confined  to  the  city,  but  might  be  fixed  at  any 
place  in  its  vicinity ;  and  the  resolutions  were  drawn  to 
conform  to  this  suggestion. 

2d.  On  the  affidavit  of  Professor  Spear,  who  was  pres- 
ent during  all  the  discussions  upon  the  resolutions,  and  at 
the  time  when  the  same  were  passed ;  and  this  witness  also 
positively  states,  that  the  resolutions,  as  passed,  contaiued 
the  alternative  of  a  removal  "  to  the  city  of  Rochester  or 
its  vicinity." 

3d.  A  copy  of  the  original  resolutions,  as  they  passed 
the  University  Board,  under  the  hand  of  the  Rev.  John  H. 
Raymond,  communicated  officially  by  said  Raymond,  as 
Secretary  of  the  University  Board,  to  the  Rev.  Z.  Free- 
man, Assistant  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Baptist 
Education  Society.  These  resolutions  are  proved  by  Pro- 
fessor Spear  to  be  in  the  proper  handwriting  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  University  Board.  They  bear  date  on  the 
14th  of  August,  1848,  and  contain  the  all-important  words, 
"  to  the  city  of  Rochester  or  its  vicinity. " 

Now  whatever  explanation  the  Madison  University  may 
be  able,  hereafter,  to  give  of  this  transition,  and  what 
may  be  the  balance  of  evidence  upon  this  point  on  the 
hearing  of  the  cause,  when  all  the  testimony  shall  have 
been  taken,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  it  is  quite 
clear,  that  upon  the  papers  before  me  upon  this  motion,  the 
answer  is  completely  overthrown.  We  are  brought  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion  (in  the  absence  of  all  explanation) 
that  the  resolution  has  been  shorn  of  the  fatal  words  since 
it  was  passed  by  the  Board. 

III.  Upon  the  third  question,  I  am  also  of  the  opinio* 
that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  with  the  plaintiffs.  This 
committee  was  composed  of  three  members.  A  most  im- 
portant trust  was  committed  to  them.  The  first  resolution 
made  the  removal  to  depend  on  the  condition  that  "  legal 
difficulties  interposed  should  be  found  insufficient,"  and 
this  committee  was  appointed  "to  examine  said  difficulties, 
and  to  hear  arguments,  and  to  report "  their  decision  as  to 
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the  existence  of  these  difficulties.  And  it  was  only  on  a 
favorable  report  by  this  committee,  on  the  existence  of 
these  legal  difficulties,  made  to  the  officers  of  the  Board, 
that  the  latter  were  authorized  to  file  the  resolution  of 
removal.  It  was  the  duty,  therefore,  of  all  the  members 
pf  this  committee  to  have  met  together,  examined  these 
legal  difficulties,  and  heard  arguments  concerning  them. 
They  were  a  tribunal,  constituted  by  the  Board,  to  decide, 
in  the  place  of  the  Board  itself,  a  most  material  question ; 
one,  on  the  determination  of  which,  the  decision  of  the 
Board  on  the  subject  of  removal  was  to  depend.  The 
plain  language  of  the  resolution,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  law, 
which  declare  what  shall  be  necessary  to  render  the  exe- 
cution of  a  power  or,  trust  of  this  description  a  valid  act, 
required  the  members  of  this  committee  to  meet  together, 
examine  and  decide  the  important  question  which  the  Board 
had  delegated  to  their  judgment  and  discretion. 

The  question  now  arises,  whether  these  requisites  to  a 
valid  execution  of  the  power  conferred  by  the  resolution 
were  ever  complied  with.  The  complaint  charges  that  the 
committee  never  met  together  for  consultation ;  and  the 
answer  leaves  that  particular  charge  unanswered.  The 
answer  is  also  equally  silent  as  to  the  fact  of  their  hearing 
arguments  and  examining  the  question  submitted  for  their 
decision.  The  answer  does  indeed  aver  that  the  officers 
of  the  Board  "  received  a  report  favorable  to  the  removal 
of  the  University."  But  it  does  not  state  whether  one 
member  signed  the  report  in  behalf  of  all,  or  whether  it 
was  signed  by  each  member  of  the  committee  for  himself; 
nor  whether  the  report  found  that  no  legal  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  removal  existed ;  or  whether  it  was  (in  the 
words  of  the  answer)  merely  "  favorable  to  the  removal  of 
the  University"  —  nor  whether  Mr.  Burchard  concurred  in 
the  report,  and  assented  to  the  filing  of  the  same  before  or 
after  the  report  was  filed.  Nor  does  it  contain  one  word  in 
reply  to  the  specific  charges  in  the  complaint  concerning 
tike  refusal  and  absolute  omission  of  Kelly  to  inquire  con- 
cerning -the  existence  of  legal  difficulties,  nor  concerning 
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Burchard's  refusal  to  consent  to  filing  the  resolutions  till 
Messrs.  Walworth  and  Spencer  should  have  expressed  an 
opinion  that  no  legal  difficulties  existed.  I  have  suggested 
these  omissions  of  the  answer,  and  the  want  of  particu- 
larity in  its  statements,  in  no  hypercritical  or  censorious 
spirit ;  but  merely  to  introduce  and  show  the  application  of 
the  evidence  furnished  on  these  topics  by  the  opposing 
affidavits.  Mr.  Burchard  was  one  of  the  members  of  this 
committee,  and  it  was  he  who  made  the  affidavit  verifying 
the  answer.  Perhaps  the  omissions  I  have  adverted  to, 
may  be  accounted  for,  when  it  is  stated  thas  Messrs. 
Eldredge  and  Babcock  both  swear  in  their  opposing  affida- 
vits to  sundry  conversations  with  Mr.  Burchard,  in  which, 
he  stated  that  the  members  of  the  # committee  never  met 
together  for  consultation  —  that  he  went  to  Albany  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  such  meeting,  and  saw  Mr.  Harris ; 
but  that  Mr.  Kelly  was  not  there — that  he  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Harris  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  said 
Kelly,  declaring  that  he  could  not  attend  the  meeting  ;  but 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  filing  the  resolution,  whether  legal 
difficulties  existed  or  not.  Whereupon  he,  the  said  Bur- 
chard, stated  to  Mr.  Harris  that  he,  as  one  member  of  the 
committee,  would  never  consent  to  the  filing  of  the  reso- 
lution, unless  an  opinion  was  first  obtained  from  Chan- 
cellor Walworth,  and  Judge  Bronson,  if  he  would  consent 
to  give  an  opinion,  and  if  not,  then  from  Chancellor  Wal- 
worth and  the  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  that  there  were  no 
legal  impediments  to  the  removal  of  the  Institution. 

Now,  again,- — I  desire  to  say  that  I  will  not  allow  my- 
self to  speculate  upon  what  may  be  the  character  and 
complexion  of  the  proof  at  the  hearing ;  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, upon  the  papers  before  me,  resist  the  conclusion  that 
the  committee  did  not  so  discharge  the  trust  delegated 
to  them  as  to  authorize  the  filing  of  the  resolution  of  re- 
moval— even  admitting  that  a  trust  of  this  kind  were 
capable  of  being  delegated  at  all.  If  I  should  dissolve  this 
injunction,  and  the  University,  with  the  Professors  and 
funds  of  the  Education  Society,  should  be  removed  to  the 
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city  of  Rochester — and  on  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  it 
should  be  found  and  determined  that  the  right  to  remove 
did  not  exist  by  lav,  then  a  great  misfortune  would  hare 
fallen  upon  both  Institutions ;  and  a  mischief  would  have 
been  produced,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  authorities, 
would  be  irreparable. 

I  must  therefore  hold,  that  the  condition  on  which  a 
removal  of  the  University  was  authorised  by  the  Act  of 
1848,  was  not  complied  with ;  and  therefore  that  such 
removal  would  be  sanctioned  by  no  legal  right  or  authority. 

The  only  remaining  question  to  be  decided  is,  whether, 
conceding  the  removal  of  the  University  to  be  an  illegal 
and  a  wrongful  act,  the  plaintiffs  stand  in  a  situation  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  this  Court  to  prevent  it.  A  proper  dispo- 
sition of  this  question  will  involve  the  consideration  of 
several  others. 

1st.  Whether  they  have  a  right  to  restrain  the  removal 
of  the  Theological  Seminary.  Looking  then  into  the  alle- 
gations in  the  complaint  which  are  not  denied,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  this  motion  must  be  taken  as  admitted,  we  find 
the  following  statement  of  facts :  That  after  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Baptist  Education  Society  in  the  year  1819,  a 
committee  was  raised  by  the  Board,  to  select  a  site  for  the 
Seminary  which  was  to  be  erected  to  carry  out  the  objects 
of  the  Society.  That  previous  to  the  determination  of  this 
question,  numerous  subscription  papers  were  circulated,  and 
large  sums  were  subscribed,  in  the  aggregate  amounting  to 
several  thousand  dollars,  on  the  condition,  as  expressed  on 
the  face  of  the  papers,  "  that  the  Baptist  Education  Society 
should  locate  permanently  a  Literary  and  Theological 
Seminary  in  the  village  of  Hamilton ; "  and  that  the  plain- 
tiffs were  original  subscribers  to  a  considerable  amount  upon 
the  like  condition  —  that  the  committee,  influenced  by  these 
subscriptions,  made  a  report  favorable  to  the  selection  of 
Hamilton  as  the  site  of  the  Seminary.  Whereupon,  the 
Education  Board,  after  receiving  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee, decided  to  locate  their  Seminary  in  the  village  of  Ham- 
ilton,  permanently,   on  condition  that   the  sum  of  six 
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thousand  dollars  should  be  paid  to  the  institution  in  the 
manner  particularly  stated  in  the  resolution.  That,  after- 
wards, six  gentlemen,  of  whom  the  plaintiff  Haskall  was 
one,  executed  to  the  Society  a  covenant  by  which  they 
agreed,  in  consideration  of  the  permanent  location  of  the 
Seminary  at  Hamilton,  and  of  an  assignment  of  the  sub- 
scriptions aforesaid,  to  furnish  to  the  Society  in  buildings, 
and  board  of  pupils,  what  was  deemed  equivalent  to  $6000; 
This  covenant  was  accepted  by  the  Society,  and  was 
afterwards  performed  (with  some  changes  in  the  matter  of 
buildings,  agreed  to  by  the  Society)  by  the  payment. of 
the  full  sum  of  $6000,  and  thirty-two  dollars  and  seventy- 
two  cents  over.  This  sum  was  accepted  by  the  Society 
in  full  satisfaction  of  the  covenant  aforesaid,  and  in  that 
manner  the  location  of  the  Seminary  was  made  permanent 
at  Hamilton,  so  far  as  the  solemn  agreement  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  and  the  payment  of  a  large  consideration, 
by  the  covenantors,  on  the  faith  of  such  agreement,  could 
make  it  so.  What,  then,  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
word  "permanent"  as  used  by  the  contracting  parties  in 
this  agreement  ?  Does  it  mean  that  the  Seminary  was  to 
be  located  at  Hamilton,  while  the  Trustees  chose  to  keep 
it  there,  and  no  longer  ?  Did  the  contracting  parties  con- 
template that  the  Board  would  have  the  power  and  right 
to  remove  the  Institution  in  one  year,  or  in  ten  years,  if 
they  should  see  fit  ?  If  this  be  the  true  construction  of  the 
agreement,  then  the  word  "permanent"  is  without  signifi- 
cancy,  and  adds  nothing  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence ; 
for  if  the  contributors  of  the  $6000  had  merely  stipulated 
for  the  location  of  the  Institution  at  Hamilton,  Hamilton 
would  have  continued  to  be  the  location,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  all  parties,  until  some  good  reason  should  arise, 
sufficient,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Trustees,  to  justify  a 
removal.  The  parties,  therefore,  meant  something  more 
than  this.  I  acknowledge  that  the  word  "permanent" 
does  not  always  embrace  the  idea  of  absolute  perpetuity ; 
as  when  an  individual  is  said  to  have  selected  a  particular 
place  as  his  permanent,  in  opposition  to  a  temporary  resi- 
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dence.  But  when  the  citizens  of  a  locality  give  large  Sams 
of  money,  on  condition  that  an  Institution  of  learning  shall 
be  permanently  located  there,  the  word  has  a  different 
meaning.  When  such  a  stipulation  is  incorporated  into  an 
agreement,  it  means,  that  the  place  agreed  on  shall  be  the 
site  of  the  Institution  as  long  as  the  Institution  endures. 
Those  who  part  with  their  funds  upon  the  faith  of  such  an 
agreement,  look  to  the  enduring  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
such  an  Institution  by  themselves,  their  successors,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  entire  locality,  while  the  Institution  shall 
continue  to  dispense  its  varied  blessings.  And  when  they 
have  secured  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  these  advantages 
by  a  solemn  covenant,  they  have  a  right  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  this  Court,  to  compel  a  faithful  performance  of  such  con- 
tract by  the  trustees  of  the  corporation,  and  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  consequences  of  a  violation  of  the  trust, 
by  a  removal  of  the  Institution,  or  a  perversion  of  its  funds 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  defeat  the  fair  intent  of  the  parties 
to  the  agreement 

2d.  Conceding  that  the  plaintiffs  have  a  right  to  prevent 
the  removal  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  I  think  they 
have  also  the  right  to  restrain  the  removal  of  the  Univer- 
sity. I  do  not  rest  this  opinion  on  the  ground,  that  by  the 
provisions  of  the  charter  of  the  University  alone,  that  corpo- 
ration became  consolidated  with,  or  the  necessary  adjunct  of, 
the  Baptist  Education  Society.  I  intend  to  express  no  opin- 
ion on  that  point.  Upon  the  facts  stated  in  the  complaint, 
however,  no  one  can  doubt  that  such  was  the  intention  of 
those  who  procured  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  incorporation. 
However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Legislature 
contemplated  a  practical  union  by  contract,  of  the  two 
corporations,  to  promote  the  joint  objects  of  both.  By  the 
9th  Sec.  of  the  Act,  (Laws  of  1846,  p.  33,)  the  Education 
Society  was  authorized  to  make  such  arrangement  with  the 
University  for  the  transfer  of  the  property  of  the  Society, 
or  any  part  thereof,  either  absolutely  or  conditionally,  to  the 
University,  as  the  Society  should  deem  proper.  Such  an 
arrangement  was  made,  by  which  the  use  of  the  property 
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of  the  Society  was  transferred  to  the  University,  and 
mutual  stipulations  were  entered  into  for  the  promotion  of 
the  objects  of  both  corporations.  It  cannot  be  pretended 
that  this  contract  can  be  performed,  while  the  University 
is  at  Rochester  and  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Hamilton* 
The  entire  scope  of  the  agreement,  with  its  various  subor- 
dinate provisions,  contemplated  a  practical  union  in  the 
enterprise  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  two  Institu- 
tions, at  Hamilton*  To  accomplish  this -purpose,  the  Edu- 
cation Society  granted  to  the  University  the  use  of  its 
College  edifices,  its  library,  philosophical  apparatus,  and  its 
other  personal  property  and  funds,  without  the  power  to 
reclaim  any  part  of  this  property  until  two  years  after  a 
notice  given,  with  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  rescinding 
of  the  contract.  In  consideration  of  this  grant,  the  Univer- 
sity undertook  to  sustain  the  whole  expense  of  instruction 
in  both  the  Literary  and  Theological  departments,  under 
the  charge  of  one  Faculty*  It  seems  to  me  that  while  this 
contract  subsists,  no  Statute  could  unite  the  two  Institu- 
tions in  closer  bonds  than  this  agreement,  to  which  the 
trustees  of  the  respective  corporations  were  parties. 

But  it  is  said  that,  so  far  as  this  contract  bound  the  Uni- 
versity to  Hamilton,  it  has  been  released  by  the  Education 
Board.  Passing  over  the  objections  made  to  the  regularity 
of  this  proceeding,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  that  resolution 
was  passed  in  contemplation  of  a  regular  and  legal  removal 
of  the  University,  on  a  performance  of  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act  by  which  the  right  to  remove  was  given. 
The  language  of  the  resolution  shows  this  to  be  so ;  and  the 
release  was  only  to  take  effect  "when  the  University  should 
be  prepared  to  quit  Hamilton.99 

This  expression  obviously  means,  when  the  University 
should  be  prepared  to  remove  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  which  conferred  the  right  of  removal ;  and  not  when 
it  had  forfeited  and  lost  that  right,  and  was  prepared  to 
remove  in  defiance  of  law. 

This  construction  is  placed  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  when  we  advert  to  the  first  resolution  of  the  Univer- 
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•ity  Board.  That  resolution,  by  express  terms,  was  made 
dependent  on  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  the  Educa- 
tion Society ;  and  the  resolution  of  the  latter  Board  consent- 
ing to  the  removal,  was  the  act  of  concurrence  contemplated 
by  the  University  Board.  But  the  resolutions  of  the  Uni- 
versity Board  look  only  to  a  removal  in  pursuance  of,  and 
in  compliance  with,  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  con- 
tent of  the  Education  Board  therefore  was  only  given,  as 
both  parties  understood  it,  to  a  legal  removal  under  the 
Act,  and  not  otherwise.  Again,  this  resolution  was  passed 
in  contemplation  of  the  removal  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary to  Rochester,  also,  and  was  followed  afterward  by  a 
resolution  to  that  effect.  In  addition  to  this,  by  a  careful 
reading  of  the  resolution,  it  appears  that  no  part  of  the  con- 
tract was  abrogated  but  that  which  confined  the  University 
to  Hamilton.  It  was  understood  by  both  parties  that  the 
contract  was  yet  to  be  carried  out  with  this  exception  — 
that  the  place  of  performance  was  to  be  Rochester,  and 
not  Hamilton.  The  license  to  the  University  to  leave 
Hamilton,  if  not  originally  void,  has  become  so  by  the  pres- 
ent incapacity  of  that  Institution  to  change  its  location  under 
the  law,  and  by  the  total  failure  of  the  consideration  on 
which  it  was  granted.  The  removal  of  the  University  has 
become  incompatible  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract 
which  still  subsists  in  full  force.  Although  such  removal 
would  not  involve  the  removal  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary from  Hamilton,  it  would  leave  that  Institution  desti- 
tute of  all  power  to  carry  on  its  educational  operations. 
The  University  has  a  valid  grant  of  its  property,  irreclaim- 
able except  upon  two  years'  notice.  The  removal  of  the 
University  and  the  funds,  would  be  as  fatal  to  the  interests 
of  the  Seminary  at  Hamilton,  as  if  the  Institution  were 
itself  removed,  or  its  charter  repealed.  For  this  reason  the 
plaintiffs,  (especially  Haskall)  who  have  a  right  to  prevent 
the  removal  of  the  Literary  and  Theological  Seminary 
from  Hamilton,  have  the  same  right  to  prevent  the  removal 
of  the  University ;  inasmuch  as  during  the  continuance  of 
the  contract  of  Union,  the  removal  of  the  latter  would  ren- 
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der  the  former  Institution  incapable  of  keeping  up  its  estab- 
lishment and  accomplishing  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
founded.  Upon  this  ground,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Has- 
kail  has  the  right  to  restrain  the  Trustees  of  both  Corpora- 
tions from  the  prosecution  of  an  enterprise  that,  if  carried 
out,  would  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  Seminary  at 
Hamilton. 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  I  desire,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  any  misconstruction,  to  say,  that  I  by  no 
means  intend  to  impute  a  design  to  any  of  the  parties  to 
commit  a  wrongful  or  injurious  act.  They  have,  doubtless, 
acted  in  entire  good  faith.  I  speak  only  of  the  legal  char- 
acter of  certain  acts  which  have  become  wrongful,  because 
not  warranted  by  law.  I  will  also  add,  that  my  views  and 
reasonings  are  based  solely  on  the  state  of  facts  which  is 
presented  by  the  pleadings  and  affidavits  read  on  this  mo- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  the  proofs,  when  taken,  may  present 
a  very  different  case.  But  upon  these  papers  the  motion 
must  be  denied,  and  upon  grounds  that  seem  to  me  unan- 
swerable until  a  different  state  of  facts  shall  be  made  to 
appear. 


JHteeellaneotta  XnttUfflrocc. 


Judge  Story  and  the  Law  School  at  Cambridge.  —  We  are  in- 
debted to  Charles  Sumner,  Esq.,  for  a  copy  of  his  valuable  report  to  the 
Overseers  of  Harvard  College,  upon  the  condition  of  the  Law  School. 
There  is  much  in  it  which  is  worthy  of  attention.  But  we  have  been  par- 
ticularly struck  with  the  recital  of  the  eminent  services  rendered  to  the  Law 
School  by  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Justice  Story.  The  following  passage 
contains  a  merited  tribute  to  this  distinguished  jurist : 

"  Li  reviewing  the  history  of  the  School,  the  Committee,  while  remem- 
bering with  grateful  regard  all  its  instructors,  pause  with  veneration  before 
the  long  and  important  labors  of  Story.  In  the  meridian  of  his  fame  as  a 
Judge,  he  became  a  practical  teacher  of  jurisprudence,  and  leut  to  the  Uni- 
versity the  lustre  of  his  name.  The  Dane  Professorship,  through  him,  has 
acquired  a  renown  which  places  it  on  the  same  elevation  with  the  Vtnerian 
Professorship  at  Oxford,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  Commentaries  of 
Sir  William  Blackstone.     These  '  twin  stars '  shine  each  in  different 
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hemispheres,  but  with  rival  glories.  Nor  is  this  the  only  parallel ;  for 
Viner,  like  our  Dane,  endowed  the  professorship,  which  bears  bis  name, 
from  the  profits  of  his  immense  Abridgment  of  the  Law.  In  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  duties,  Professor  Story  prepared  and  published  the  most 
important  series  of  juridical  works  which  have  appeared  in  the  English 
language  in  our  age,  embracing  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  a  masterly  exposition  of  that  portion  of  inter- 
national law  known  as  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  and  commentaries  on  Equity 
Jurisprudence,  Equity  Pleading,  and  various  branches  of  Commercial  Law. 

44  The  character  of  his  labors,  and  their  influence  upon  the  School,  will 
appear  from  an  interesting  passage  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  bearing 
date  Jan.  3,  1843.  After  bequeathing  to  the  University  several  valuable 
pictures,  busts,  and  books,  he  proceeds  as  follows :  *  I  ask  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  to  accept  them  as  memorials  of  my  reve- 
rence and  respect  for  that  venerable  institution  at  which  I  received  my  edu- 
cation. I  hope  it  may  not  be  improper  for  roe  here  to  add,  that  I  have 
devoted  myself  as  Dane  Professor  for  the  last  thirteen  years  to  the  labors 
and  duties  of  instruction  in  the  Law  School,  and  have  always  performed 
equal  duties  and  to  an  equal  amount  with  my  excellent  colleagues,  Mr. 
Professor  Ashmun  and  Mr.  Professor  Greenleaf,  in  the  Law  School. 
When  I  came  to  Cambridge,  and  undertook  the  duties  of  my  professorship, 
there  had  not  been  a  single  law  student  there  for  the  preceding  year. 
There  was  no  law  library,  but  a  few  old  and  imperfect  books  being  there. 
The  students  have  since  increased  to  a  large  number,  and,  for  six  years 
past,  have  exceeded  one  hundred  a  year.  The  Law  Library  now  contains 
about  six  thousand  volumes,  whose  value  cannot  be  deemed  less  than 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  My  own  salary  has  constantly  remained 
limited  to  one  thousand  dollars,  —  a  little  more  than  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Dane's  donation.  I  have  never  asked  or  desired  an  increase  thereof,  as  I 
was  receiving  a  suitable  salary  as  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States ;  while  my  colleagues  have  very  properly  received  a  much 
larger  sum,  and  of  late  years  more  than  double  my  own.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  I  have  contributed  towards  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Law  School  a  sum  out  of  my  earnings,  which,  with  my 
moderate  means,  will  be  thought  to  absolve  me  from  making,  what  other- 
wise I  certainly  should  do,  a  pecuniary  legacy  to  Harvard  College,  for  the 
general  advancement  of  literature  and  learning  therein. ' 

"  It  appears  from  the  books  of  the  Treasurer,  that  the  sums  received 
from  students  in  the  Law  School,  during  the  sixteen  years  of  his  professor- 
ship, amounted  to  (105,000.  Of  this  sum,  only  (47,200  were  spent  in 
salaries  and  other  current  expenses  of  the  School.  The  balance  amounting 
to  $  57,200,  is  represented  by  the  following  items,  viz : 

Books  purchased  for  the  Library  and  for  students,  including  about  Si, 950 

for  binding,  and  deducting  the  amount  received  for  books  sold       .      .   $39,000 

For  the  enlargement  of  the  Hall,  containing  the  library  and  lecture-rooms, 

1844-5 ia,7SS 

The  Fond  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  School  in  August,  1845        •       .     15,500 

t»7^00 
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Thus  it  appears  that  the  Law  School,  at  the  time  of  Professor  Story's 
death,  actually  poaeeaaed,  independent  of  the  somewhat  scanty  donations  of 
Mr.  Royall  and  Mr.  Dane,  funds  and  other  property,  including  a  large 
library  and  a  commodious  edifice*  amounting  to  upwards  of  fifty-seven  thou- 
sand dollars,  all  of  which  had  been  earned  during  Professor  Story's  term  of 
service.  As  he  declined,  during  all  this  time,  to  receive  a  larger  annual 
salary  than  $1000,  and  as  his  high  character  and  the  attraction  of  his  name 
doubtless  contributed  to  swell  the  income  of  the  School,  it  will  be  evident 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  large  sum  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the 
fruit  of  his  bountiful  labors  contributed  to  the  University. 

44  The  Committee,  while  calling  attention  in  this  way  to  the  extent  of  the 
pecuniary  benefaction  which  the  Law  School  has  received  from  Professor 
Story,  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  urge  upon  the  Government  of  the  Univer- 
sity the  propriety  of  recognizing  this  in  some  suitable  form.  The  name  of 
Royall,  attached  to  one  of  the  professorships,  keeps  alive  the  memory  of 
his  early  beneficence.  The  name  of  Dane,  attached  to  the  professorship  on 
which  Story  taught,  and  sometimes  to  the  edifice,  containing  the  library 
and  lecture-rooms,  and  also  to  the  Law  School  itself,  attests,  with  triple 
academic  voice,  a  well-rewarded  donation.  But  the  contributions  of  Royall 
and  Dane  combined  —  important  as  they  have  been,  and  justly  worthy  of 
honorable  mention — do  not  equal  what  has  been  contributed  by  Story.  At 
'  the  present  moment,  Story  must  be  regarded  as  the  largest  pecuniary  bene- 
factor of  the  Law  School,  and  one  of  the  largest  pecuniary  benefactors  of 
the  University.  In  .this  respect  he  stands  before  Hollis,  Alford,  Boylston, 
Hersey,  Bowdoin,  Erving,  Eliot,  Smith,  M'Lean,  Perkins  and  Fisher. 
His  contributions  have  this  additional  peculiarity,  that  they  were  munifi- 
cently afforded,  —  from  bis  daily  earnings,  —  not  after  death,  but  during 
his  own  life ;  so  that  he  became,  as  it  were,  the  executor  of  his  own  will. 
In  justice  to  the  dead,  as  an  example  to  the  living,  and  in  conformity  with 
established  usage,  the  University  should  enroll  his  name  among  its  founders, 
and  inscribe  it,  in  some  fit  manner,  upon  the  School  which  he  has  helped 
to  rear." 

Judicial  Changs.  We  are  informed  that  an  Amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  Pennsylvania  has  been  passed  by  the  present  Legislature, 
and  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  the  effect  of  which,  if  adopted, 
will  be  to  secure  an  entire  new  election  of  Judges  by  the  people.  It  is 
said  that  this  movement  is  more  particularly  directed  against  some  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  but  we  do  not  understand  the  merits  of 
the  controversy. 

Law  Reform  in  Mississippi.  The  Legislature  of  this  State  have  passed 
a  law  abolishing  special  pleading  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  substi- 
tuting therefor  simply  plaint,  demurrer,  answer,  and  rejoinder.  The 
plaint  is  understood  to  be  similar  to  our  complaint  under  the  code,  being 
merely  a  succinct  and  clear  statement  of  the  cause  of  action,  no  particular 
form  being  required.    Another  law  was  enacted,  proposing  to  submit  to 
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the  people,  at  the  next  general  election,  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, abolishing  entirely  the  distinction  between  Courts  of  Law  and  Courts 
of  Equity  or  Chancery. 

Salvage.  In  the  recent  English  case  of  Briggs  v.  Merchant  Traders* 
Ship  Loan  and  Assurance  Association  (18  Law  J.  178)  two  points  of  mer- 
cantile law  are,  for  the  first  time,  precisely  settled  in  England.  These 
are,  that  the  owners  of  goods  on  board  are  bound  to  contribute  towards 
the  salvage  of  the  ship,  as  in  a  case  of  general  average,  and  that  the  ship- 
owner who  pays  the  whole  amount  of  salvage  has  a  lien  upon  the  goods 
for  the  amount  of  the  contribution,  so  as  to  acquire  an  insurable  interest 
therein.  See  Cox  y.  May,  (4  M.  &  S.  159);  Scarfe  v.  Totnn,  (3  B.  & 
A.  523);  Bradhurst  v.  The  Columbian  Insurance  Company,  (9  Johns.  R. 
9);   Columbian  Insurance  Company  v.  Ashby,  (13  Peters,  S.  C.  R.  331.) 
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Dieo  at  Washington,  March  31,  Hon.  Joint  Caldwell  Calhoutc,  a 

Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Tn  announcing  the  death  of  this  distinguished  Statesman,  we  are  aware 
that  we  may  somewhat  exceed  those  bounds  which  a  strictly  professional 
journal  proposes  to  itself;  for  Mr.  Calhoun,  although  possessing  in  the 
most  eminent  degree  the  intellectual  qualifications  which  are  required  in 
the  profession  of  the  law,  had  devoted  so  large  a  portion  of  his  life  to 
political  affairs,  that  the  lawyer  is  necessarily  lost  sight  of  in  the  states- 
man. But  this  should  lead  us  more  especially  to  do  justice  to  his  memory, 
and  to  set  before  the  profession,  with  all  the  prominence  which  the  public 
interest  in  Mr.  Calhoun  may  excite,  the  leading  fact  that  professional  and 
political  eminence  are  not  incompatible. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  of  Irish  extraction.  His  father,  Patrick  Calhoun, 
emigrated  from  Donegal,  Ireland,  and  settled  with  his  family  in 
the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania.  The  family  afterwards  removed  to 
Virginia,  but  they  were  driven  to  South  Carolina,  upon  the  defeat  of  Gen- 
eral Brad  dock.  It  was  in  Abbeville  District  in  the  latter  State,  that  John 
C.  Calhoun  was  born,  on  the  18th  day  of  March,  1782. 

Early  in  life,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  placed  at  an  academy  in  Georgia,  then 
under  the  charge  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Waddell.  The 
academy  was  abandoned  shortly  afterwards,  and  he  remained  with  his 
brother-in-law,  engaged  in  no  particular  pursuit,  and  finally  returned  to 
his  mother,  with  the  fixed  intention  of  becoming  a  planter.  But,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  through  the  kindness  of  an  elder  brother,  who  held  a 
lucrative  commercial  situation  in  Charleston,  and  who,  appreciating  the 
capacities  of  his  brother,  pledged  part  of  his  own  income  to  defray  his 
expenses,  he  was  permitted  to  receive  a  liberal  education.  He  manifested 
his  gratitude  for  this  act  of  fraternal  affection,  by  devoting  himself  to  his 
studies  with  unfaltering  industry.    It  has  been  stated,  upon  good  an- 
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thority,  that  within  two  years  from  the  time  of  commencing  the  study 
of  his  Latin  grammar,  he  was  received  into  the  Junior  Class  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  in  the  year  1804,  under  the.  Presidency  of 
Dr.  D wight,  and  at  a  roost  brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  the  College. 

In  every  University,  traditions  are  transmitted  from  class  to  class, 
touching  the  college  experience  of  some  of  the  more  distinguished  alumni. 
The  sons  of  Harvard  are  familiar  with  many  reminiscences  of  the  brilliant 
academical  experiences  of  Adams  and  Everett,  reminiscences  with  which 
every  freshman  is  made  familiar  before  his  matriculation.  But  from  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  name  of  Calhoun  is  mentioned  by  all  who  have 
graduated  at  Tale,  we  should  infer  that  no  student  in  any  University,  ever 
left  impressed,  as  we  might  almost  say,  upon  the  very  walls  of  the  recita- 
tion rooms,  more  durable  memorials  of  his  greatness  than  Mr.  Calhoun. 
His  peculiarly  dialectical  turn  of  mind,  and  his  exquisite  conversational 
power,  attracted  universal  admiration  during  his  undergraduateship  at  New 
Haven ;  nor  did  his  contemporaries  fail  to  accord  to  him,  at  that  early 
period,  the  proud  intellectual  preeminence  which  his  whole  subsequent 
experience  has  indicated.  We  have  read  and  listened  to  accounts  by  those 
who  remembered  him,  of  the  almost  ecstatic  enthusiasm  which  was 
excited  among  bis  class-mates  and  instructors  by  the  daily  scintillations  of 
his  powerful  intellect. 

The  success  which  attended  him  at  College. naturally  forced  him  into 
that  profession,  which  is  the  refuge  of  all  ambitious  men  in  America,  and 
he  passed  from  New  Haven  to  Litchfield  to  pursue  his  professional  studies 
in  the  then  celebrated  Law  School  of  Judge  Reeve  and  Mr.  Gould.  He 
completed  his  course  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Bowie,  in  Abbeville,  in  1807, 
after  having  spent  some  time  in  the  office  of  Chancellor  De  Saussure,  in 
Charleston. 

During  his  novitiate  he  gave  strong  indications  of  future  eminence  in  his 
profession,  but  a  conjunction  of  circumstances  having  drawn  him  into  the 
vortex  of  politics,  he  was,  almost  immediately  and  irrevocably,  withdrawn 
from  the  practice  of  the  law.  While  a  student  at  Abbeville,  the 
affair  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Leopard  aroused  the  popular  indignation 
against  England.  Mr.  Calhoun  prepared  a  report  and  resolutions  pre- 
sented at  a  meeting  held  for  considering  the  subject  by  the  people  of  his 
native  district.  He  made  a  speech  upon  the  occasion,  which  secured  to 
him,  at  the  next  election,  a  triumphant  elevation  to  the  Assembly  at  the 
head  of  the  ticket  for  Abbeville.  This  commenced  his  political  life. 
Three  years  afterwards,  in  the  fall  of  1810,  he  took  his  seat  in  Congress  ; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  decease,  he  was  almost  constantly  at 
Washington  in  the  exercise  of  some  legislative  or  executive  function.  He 
remained  six  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  he  then  entered  Mr. 
Monroe's  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  continued  to  hold  that  office 
during  the  whole  of  Mr.  Monroe 's  administration.  He  was  chosen  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1824,  and  again  in  1828.  It  was  during 
his  second  term,  that  the  avowed  policy  of  President  Jackson,  upon  the 
questions  of  the  tariff  and  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue,  excited 
4* 
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the  State  and  people  of  South  Carolina  to  an  extreme  coarse,  mud  Mr. 
Calhoun,  entering  largely  into  their  feelings,  conceived  and  developed  the 
celebrated  theory  of  the  Reserved  Rights  of  the  States,  which  finally 
assumed  a  tangible  form,  and  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  "  Ordinance 
of  Nullification  "  by  t  Convention  holden  in  South  Carolina.  In  due  tine 
an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  to  carry  this  ordi- 
nance into  effect.  The  movement  was  promptly  met  by  President  Jackson, 
with  characteristic  energy.  Proclamations  and  coonter-prodaraaiioas, 
demonstrations  both  civil  and  military,  followed  in  quick  succession.  Bat 
the  storm  subsided,  and  the  ghost  of  Nullification,  once  so  terrific,  van- 
ished from  the  sight.  For  Mr.  Calhoun's  course  on  this  occasion,  few,  in 
this  part  of  the  country  at  least,  hare  any  sympathy.  We  refer  to  it, 
simply,  because  it  was  the  most  important  event  of  an  eventful  life,  and 
because,  at  this  momentous  crisis,  all  the  energies  of  his  mighty  mind 
were  excited  into  the  most  intense  activity.  The  unpopularity  of  his  cause 
did  not  blind  the  American  people,  nor  prevent  them  from  bearing  an 
unqualified  tribute  to  that  imperial  intellect  and  unquestioned  honesty  of 
purpose,  without  which,  efforts  whose  immediate  consequences  seemed  so 
terrific,  would  have  been  simply  ridiculous. 

At  the  most  extreme  crisis  of  the  Nullication  movement,  Mr.  Calhoun 
left  the  Vice-Presidency  and  took  a  seat  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  the 
successor  of  Governor  Hay ne.  Upon  the  death  of  Secretary  Upshur  in 
1844,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  which  office  he  vacated  upon 
Mr.  Polk's  accession,  the  next  year.  He  then  retired  to  private  life  for  a 
few  months,  but  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1845.  Excepting 
during  this  brief  interval,  he  was  constantly  in  the  Senate  until  his  de- 


It  is  not  our  intention  to  review  Mr.  Calhoun's  political  course.  The 
time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  such  a  task  can  be  executed  with  impartial- 
ity. The  subject,  also,  is  not  to  he  grasped  with  our  feeble  hands.  When 
the  present  generation  shall  have  passed  from  the  stage,  when  the  petty 
jealousies  and  heartburnings  of  politicians  can  be  forgotten  in  a  just  com- 
parison of  all  that  is  worthy  and  elevated  in  statesmen,  when  the  great 
measures  of  the  country  become  known  in  their  remoter  consequences,  it 
will  be  time  to  approach  the  subject  with  that  reverence  and  calmness  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  The  tributes  of  respect  which  were  called  out  in  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Calhoun's  death,  impress  these  truths  most  strongly  upon 
the  mind.  No  three  men  have  compared,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  in  political  greatness,  with  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr. 
Calhoun.  They  were  nearly  equal  in  political  age.  Each  of  them  has 
succeeded,  during  this  long  period,  in  retaining  entire  control  over  the 
Slate  which  he  represented.  Each  has  occupied  a  prominent  position  ia 
the  executive  department  of  the  government.  The  plastic  hand  of  each 
has  given  life  and  form  to  the  public  opinion  of  America.  First  of  the 
three,  Mr.  Calhoun  has  passed  from  the  scene.  It  was  fit  that  they  who 
survive  should  be  admonished  by  his  death.  And  thus  it  was,  that  the 
announcement  of  his  decease  was  marked  by  an  unusual  solemnity.  His 
two  great  rivals  bore  witness  to  bis  greatness,  to  his  exalted  political 
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course,  to  the  integrity  and  firmness  with  which,  during  so  long  a  period, 
he  had  pursued  what  he  conceited  to  he  the  true  policy  of  the  country. 
May  it  be  permitted 'when  they,  in  turn,  shall  have  paid  the  debt  of  na- 
ture, that  some  other,  equally  able  and  worthy,  can  bear  an  equally  honest 
tribute  to  their  disinterestedness  and  pure  public  course!    "  Thus,  one  by 

one 

'  The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down/ 

and  the  brightest  of  those  which  remain  to  us,  are  already  not  far  from 
that  horizon  in  which  they  must  set." 

[The  following  sketch  of  Lord  Jeffrey  is  taken  from  the  N.  T.  Evening 
Post,  which  paper  states  that  it  is  compiled  from  the  London  Athens  urn 
and  Morning  Chronicle.] 

Francis  Jeffrey,  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  "  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,"  died  at  his  seat  called  Craig- 
crook,  near  Edinburgh,  on  Saturday,  the  26th  of  January,  in  his  67th 
year.  His  judicial  appointment  gave  him  what  in  Scotland  is  called  the 
"  paper  title"  of  a  lord — in  other  words,  a  title  by  courtesy,  one  not  re 
cognized  by  the  heralds,  nor  conferring  any  distinction  on  his  issue,  but 
restricted  to  himself.  He  will,  however,  be  best  remembered  by  his  early 
name  of  Mr.  Jeffrey  —  or  as  Lord  Campbell  would  have  written,  —  plain 
Francis  Jeffrey. 

Thirty  years  ago — or  even  forty  —  the  death  of  Mr.  Jeffrey  would 
have  been  a  much  more  important  subject  for  comment  and  conversation 
than  it  is  now,  in  a  ripe  old  age.  No  critic  ever  filled  —  for  good  or  for 
evil  —  a  more  important  position  in  the  world  of  letters  than  Mr.  Jeffrey 
filled  uninterruptedly  for  seven-and-twenty  years  in  the  literature  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Whenever  the  history  of  English  Literature  shall  be 
written,  his  name  must  always  find  a  place;  less  prominent,  it  is  true, 
than  that  which  he  occupied  in  his  lifetime,  but  still  one  of  distinction  — 
not  so  much  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  own  contributions,  as  from  the 
particular  influence  which  his  writings  exercised  on  the  public  mind,  and 
on  the  destinies,  for  a  time,  of  some  of  our  greatest  poets. 

The  history  of  his  life  may  be  briefly  told.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
George  Jeffrey,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  by  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Loudoun,  of  Lanarkshire  —  and  was  born  in 
Edinburgh,  on  the  23d  of  October,  1773.  He  was  educated  at  the  High 
School  of  his  native  city,  and  at  Glasgow  University,  but  completed  his 
university  education  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  In  1794  he  was  called 
to  the  bar,  where  he  soon  became  distinguished  for  the  vigor  of  his  elo- 
quence, and  the  wit  and  boldness  of  his  invective.  He  attended  debating 
clubs  —  spoke  with  readiness  and  knowledge;  and  with  no  other  intro- 
duction than  his  own  talents,  formed  the  acquaintance,  at  the  Speculative 
Society,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  then  a  young  man,  busy  with  his  "  Min- 
strelsy," and  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  and  Lord  Brougham,  both  ardent 
for  distinction  in  the  church  and  at  the  bar.  Acquaintanceship  soon 
ripened  into  intimacy;  and  at  a  late  supper,  after  a  debate  at  the  Specu- 
lative Society,  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  projected  by  Smith,  and  approved 
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of  by  Jeffrey  and  Lord  Brougham.  Assistants  were  toon  found  ;  and  in 
October,  1802,  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  new  periodical,  uoder  the 
editorial  care  of  the  Rot.  Sydney  Smith  — its  original  projector,  as  he  is 
•ailed  by  Lord  Jeffrey,  "  and  long,"  he  adds,  "  its  brightest  ornament." 

The  success  of  the  new  review  was  beyond  the  expectation  of  its  found- 
ers —  and  after  a  few  n ambers,  beyond  all  precedent  in  publications  of  a 
similar  nature.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  look  at  the  char- 
acter and  Tariety  of  its  articles,  and  contrast  its  vigor  and  wit  with  the 
tame  productions  of  any  publication  then  at  all  approaching  it  in  matter  or 
in  manner.  The  new  review  contained  the  views  and  thoughts,  most 
fearlessly  expressed,  of  a  young  and  vigorous  set  of  thinkers  on  some  of 
the  most  important  subjects  of  the  day  connected  with  politics,  religion, 
jurisprudence  and  literature.  The  writers  flew  at  all  kinds  of  game ;  — 
nor  was  it  difficult  to  see  from  the  first  (what  was  indeed  obvious  after- 
wards) that  the  politics  of  the  Whig  school  gave  a  turn  and  color  10  the 
whole  character  of  the  Review.  "  The  Review,"  said  Jeffrey,  "  has  but 
two  legs  to  stand  on  ;  Literature,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  them  — but  its  right 
leg  is  Politics." 

Mr.  Sydney  Smith  was  the  editor  of  the  first  three  numbers;  and 
would,  no  doubt,  have  continued  his  editorial  care,  had  not  his  views  of 
promotion,  in  the  Church  called  him  away  from  Edinburgh  to  London.  On 
Mr.  Smith's  retirement,  Mr.  Jeffrey  took  his  place  ;  which  he  continued 
to  fill  without  interruption  till  late  in  the  year  1829,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  —  a  judicial  appoint- 
ment of  distinction  at  the  Scottish  Bar  hardly  to  be  held,  it  was  thought,  in 
-  conjunction  with  the  editorship  of  a  party  review.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  write  occasionally,  not  on  politics,  it  is  understood,  but  on  lite- 
rary subjects,  from  which  his  judicial  functions  could  not  be  held  by  any 
means  to  have  excluded  him. 

His  retirement  from  literature  as  a  part  of  his  profession  gave  him  fresh 
opportunities  of  distinction  in  his  original  pursuit  of  the  law,  and  in  the 
line  of  politics  to  which  he  seems  to  have  been  especially  partial.  He  was 
elected  member  of  Parliament  for  his  native  city, —  was  listened  to  in  the 
House  more  for  his  reputation's  sake,  and  for  what  he  might  say,  than  for 
anything  that  he  said,  or  for  his  manner  of  delivery  : — and  soon  growing 
weary  of  attendance  even  in  a  **  Reformed  House  "  (to  which  he  had  so 
long  looked  forward,  and  which  he  had  in  a  great  measure  contributed  to 
bring  about,)  he  asked  from  Lord  Melbourne  (1834)  what  he  had  long 
coveted  —  a  seat  on  the  Scottish  Bench  —  received  the  appointment,  and 
retired  to  Edinburgh  and  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Craigcrook. 

He  is  described  by  an  intelligent  biographer  as  excelling  "  in  acuteness, 
promptness,  and  clearness  in  the  art  of  stating,  illustrating  and  arranging 
—  in  extent  of  legal  knowledge  —  in  sparkling  wit,  keen  satire,  and  strong 
and  flowing  eloquence."  The  same  writer,  quoting  a  contemporary  critic, 
the  author  of  "  Sketches  of  the  Scottish  Bar,"  says,  "  Ever  quick,  but 
never  boisterous  nor  pushing,  Jeffrey  wound  his  way,  like  an  eel,  from 
one  bar  to  the  other.  If  what  he  had  to  do  was  merely  a  matter  of  form, 
it  was  dispatched  in  as  few  words  as  possible ;  generally  wound  up,  when 
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circumstances  permitted,  with  some  bitingjest.  If  a  cause  was  to  be  for- 
mally argued,  his  bundle  of  papers  was  unloosed,  his  glass  applied  to  his 
eye,  and  his  discourse  began  without  a  moment's  pause.  He  plunged  at 
once  into  the  mare  magnum  of  the  question,  confident  that  his  train  of 
argument  would  arrange  itself  in  lucid  order,  almost  without  any  exertion 
on  his  part.  He  possessed  a  most  retentive  memory,  and  could  proceed 
from  one  subject  to  another  at  a  moment's  warning."  The  same  writer 
quotes  the  following  anecdote  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  in  his  professional  charac- 
ter:— "As  Mr.  Jeffrey  sat  down  one  day,  at  the  close  of  a  long  and 
argumentative  speech,  an  attorney's  clerk  pulled  him  by  the  gown,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear,  that  a  case  in  which  he  was  retained  had  just  been 
called  on  in  the  inner  house.  'Good  God,'  said  Jeffrey,  (I  have  heard 
nothing  of  the  matter  for  weeks ;  and  that  trial  has  driven  it  entirely  out 
of  my  head  ;  what  is  it? » — The  lad,  in  no  small  trepidation,  began  to 
recount  some  of  the  leading  facts,  but  no  sooner  had  he  mentioned  the 
first,  than  Jeffrey  exclaimed, '  I  know  it,'  and  ran  over,  with  the  most 
inconceivable  rapidity,  all  the  details,  and  every  leading  case  that  bore 
upon  them ;  and  the  speech  he  delivered  on  the  occasion  was  the  most 
powerful  that  ever  fell  from  him."  "  His  oratory,"  the  same  writer  says, 
"  is  not  commanding ;  and  it  is  like  the  frog  striving  to  stretch  itself  to  the 
size  of  the  ox  when  he  attempts  to  be  impressive ;  but  once,  indeed," 
says  the  writer  before  quoted,  "  we  remember  an  apostrophe,  startling, 
nay  commanding,  from  its  native  dignity  and  moral  courage.  A  baronet 
having  brought  an  action,  in  which,  to  gain  his  point,  he  had  shown  his 
disregard  of  all  moral  or  honorable  restraint,  Mr.  Jeffrey  made  the  follow- 
ing observations  on  his  conduct : — *  My  Lords,  there  is  no  person  who 
entertains  a  higher  respect  for  the  English  aristocracy  than  I  do,  or  who 
would  be  more  loth  to  say  any  thing  which  could  hurt  the  feelings  or 
injure  the  reputation  of  any  one  member  of  that  illustrious  body ;  but 
after  all  that  we  have  this  day  heard,  I  feel  myself  warranted  in  saying 
[here  he  turned  round,  faced  the  plaintiff1,  who  was  immediately  behind 
him,  and  fixing  on  him  a  cold,  firm  look,  proceeded  in  a  low,  determined 

voice]  thr  *  Sir has  clearly  shown  himself  to  be  a  notorious  liar  and 

a  common  swindler.' " 

A  few  further  particulars  of  his  life,  in  a  notice  brief  as  this  must  ne- 
cessarily be,  may  not  be  thought  unimportant.  He  was  chosen,  in  1821, 
Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  ;  was  twice  married,  first  to  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  of  St.  Andrew's — and  secondly,  to 
the  daughter  of  Charles  Wilkes,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  grand-niece  of  the 
famous  Wilkes  "  and  Liberty."  Let  us  add  (what  future  ages  will  no 
doubt  care  to  know)  that  he  was  swarthy  in  countenance,  and  diminutive 
in  stature. 

Lord  Jeffrey  is  to  be  looked  on  as  an  editor  and  as  an  author,  not  as  a 
Dean  of  Faculty  or  even  as  a  Judge.  "  Envy  must  own  "  that  he  con- 
ducted the  Edinburgh  Review  with  admirable  tact  and  skill ;  ana*  that  he 
showed  great  judgment  as  to  the  writers  whom  he  brought  about  him.  He 
was  well  supported  by  men  like  Sydney  Smith,  Mackintosh,  Brougham, 
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Horner,  Allen,  and  Hazlitt.  Hie  subjects  were  well  chosen  for  tba 
nine,  and  generally  maintained  consistent  principles,  both  in  politics  and 
in  taate ;  but  his  fieat  object,  it  should  not  be  ooneesied,  was  to  attract 
attention  and  to  draw  readers.  We  are  net,  however,  to  tax  him  with  ail 
the  editorial  errors  of  the  Review.  Let  us  remember  his  own  apologetics! 
defence  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  be  was  "  a  feadal  monarch,  who  had 
hut  slender  control  over  his  greater  barons,  and  really  could  not  prevent 
them  from  occasionally  waging  little  private  wars  upon,  griefs  or  resent- 
ments of  their  own." 

Lord  Jeffrey's  position  as  editor  led  him  now  and  then  into  more  than 
one  unpleasant  quarrel.  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge  seldom 
spoke  of  him  except  in  terms  of  hatred  and  contempt ;  and  his  memorable 
duel  at  Chalk  Farm,  in  1800,  with  Mr.  Moore,  partly  occasioned  by  a 
clever  application  of  a  passage  in  Spenser  to  Tom  Little's  Poems,  will 
long  be  remembered  by  the  "  Little's  leadless  pistol  "  of  the  "  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  and  the  contemporary  epigram  which  ends 
"  They  only  fire  blank  cartridge  in  Reviews." 

The  quarrels  with  the  Lake  School  were  never  made  up  ;  but  the  author 
of  Little's  Poems,  and  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  were  after- 
wards reconciled,  and  the  critic  even  courted  by  a  friendly  dedication. 

The  great  defect  in  Lord  Jeffrey's  editorship  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
was  his  short-sightedness  in  appreciating  the  merits  of  Scott,  Byron, 
Southey,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  others:  He  praised  Scott  for  a 
time ;  but  a  cold  notice  of  "  Marmion  "  threw  the  future  novelist  into  the 
arms  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  The  criticism  on  the  "  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness," though  sttributed  to  Mr.  Jeffrey  at  the  time,  was,  ss  is  well 
known,  written  by  Lord  Brougham.  Jeffrey  himself  afterwards  praised 
Byron,  and  the  noble  poet  was  not  ungrateful  to  the  critic :  witness  his 
M  Don  Juan  "— 

"  All  our  little  foods,  at  least  all  mine, 
Dear  Jeffrey,  once  my  most  redoubted  foe, 
(As  far  as  rhyme  and  criticism  combine 

To  make  such  poppets  of  us  things  below,) 
Are  over :  Here's  a  health  to  "  Auld  laog  syne !  " 

I  do  aot  know  you,  and  may  never  know 

Your  Jace  —  but  you  have  acted  on  the  whole 

Most  nobly,  and  I  own  it  from  my  soul." 

We  cannot  say  of  Byron  on  this  occasion,  what  has  been  said  with  pro- 
priety of  another  great  satirist  of  our  nation,  that  he  was  wanton  in  his 
attack  and  mean  in  his  retreat.  Mr.  Jeffrey,  in  hie  capacity  as  editor,  had 
given  the  young  and  noble  poet  great  gronnde  of  provocation  ;  and  the 
satirist  repaid  censure  with  ferocious  scorn  —  as  afterwards  he  did  praise 
from  the  same  quarter  with  appropriate  panegyric. 

We  are  now  to  look  on  Lord  Jeffrey  as  an  author;  and  it  is  somewhat 
singular,  we  may  observe,  of  one  who  has  written  so  much,  that  he  is  not 
an  author  in  any  other  sense  than  as  a  critic  in  a  Review.  This  cannot  be 
said  of  any  of  hie  leading  associates,  or  of  any  of  the  opposition  writers  in 
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the  Quarterly, —  or  indeed  of  any  other  writer  who  has  exercised  one  half 
the  influence  in  literature  that  Mr.  Jeffrey  possessed.  His  legal  as  well  as 
his  editorial  duties  must,  it  is  true,  have  left  him  very  little  time  for  any 
thing  else,  and  we  are  not,  perhaps,  to  suppose  that  he  was  without  the 
ambition  of  being  an  author,  or  that  he  wanted  leisure  for  the  considera- 
tion of  any  subject  of  importance.  We  may  attribute  more  justly  his  not 
appearing  as  an  author  in  his  own  person  to  an  unwillingness  to  endanger 
his  high  reputation  by  the  production  of  a  separate  work,  and  to  some  fear 
of  the  "  wounded  great "  who  were  ready  to  attack  him  on  all  sides  and 
with  every  kind  of  weapon.  He  is,  therefore,  to  be  judged  by  the  four 
volumes  of  his  "Essays,"  or  contributions  to  the  Review,  which  he  was 
induced  to  collect  and  revise  in  the  year  1843.  These  volumes,  he  tells 
us,  form  less  than  a  third  of  what  he  wrote  in  the  Review ;  but  they,  no 
doubt,  embrace  his  best  productions  —  those,  in  short,  by  which  he  was 
willing  to  stand.  His  friends  would  have  made  a  somewhat  different 
selection  ?  one  that  would  have  represented  the  history  of  his  mind  and 
opinion  —  and  that  would  have  thrown  more  light  on  the  history  of  critical 
judgment  in  this  country  than  can  be  gathered  from  his  volumes  as  they 
at  present  stand. 

It  is  much  to  his  praise  as  a  man,  though  little  to  his  early  disoernmeat 
as  a  critic,  that  the  bitter  reviews  of  Southey,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
and  others  were  excluded  from  his  "  Collected  Essays  ;"  while  his  eulo- 
gies on  his  favorite  poets,  Campbell,  Crabbe  and  Rogers,  were  one  and  all 
admitted.  He  had  outlived  the  resentment  or  impetuosity  of  youth  with 
which  they  were  written,  as  the  great  writers  themselves  had  outlived  the 
injury  which  their  injustice  had  done  to  them ;  to  hare  inserted  them 
would  therefore  have  only  been  renewing  an  unprofitable  contest,  —  and 
connecting  his  name  even  more  lastingly  than  it  is  likely  to  be  with  the 
great  names  of  the  writers  whose  hostility  he  both  courted  and  incurred. 

These  "  Essays,"  it  must  be  confessed  —  and  we  have  just  risen  from 
a  re-perusal  of  some  of  the  best — are  not  very  remarkable  productions. 
They  are  little  distinguished  for  subtlety  of  opinion,  nicety  of  disquisition, 
or  even  for  beauty  of  style.  Though  printed  uniformly  with  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  same  Reriew  of  Sydney  Smith  and  Mr.  Macaulay,  they  have 
not  made  the  same  impression  on  the  public  mind,  nor  been  read  with 
the  same  avidity.  So  that,  while  the  Essays  of  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay are  now  in  fourth  editions,  the  public  have  been  content,  till  very 
recently,  with  a  single  impression  of  Lord  Jeffrey.  Yet  his  "  Essays  " 
will  more  than  repay  perusal.  His  paper  on  Swift  is  the  best  elucidation 
of  the  Dean's  character  that  we  have  yet  received ;  while  his  articles  on 
Peon  and  the  Quakers  exhibit  qualities  of  mind  not  easily  to  be  found  in 
authors  of  even  greater  celebrity. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  Lord  Jeffrey's  life  was,  to  write  a  long,  and,  as 
we  hear,  a  beautiful  letter  of  thanks  to  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith  for  the  copy  of  Sydney  Smith's  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  privately  printed  by  his  widow.  Lord  Jeffrey,  it  will  be 
remembered,  dedicated  his  "  Essays  "  to  his  friend  Smith. 
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SUPPLE      BNT    TO 
JUDGE  STORY'S  EQUITY  PLEADINGS. 

BY  GEORGE  TICKNOR  CURTIS. 

Equity  Precedents  ;  designed  as  a  Supplement,  to  Illustrate 

and  Accompany  Mr.  Justice  Story's  Treatise  on  Eq 
Ticknor  Curtis,  Counsellor  at  Law.     1  vol.  8vo. 


PREFACE. 

The  extensive  use  of  Mr.  Justice  Story's  Treatise  on  Equity  Pleadings,  in  this 
country,  has  seemed  to  call  for  the  preparation  of  a  collection  of  Precedents,  to  be 
used  by  the  Student  and  Practitioner,  in  connection  with  that  work.  Such  a  col 
lection,  of  course,  must  be  draws  from  the  best  English  collections  of  Equity 
Pleadings,  in  a  great  measure.  I  have,  in  general,  adapted  the  English  Prece- 
dents to  the  practice  in  this  country,  and  have  appended  to  the  forms  such  refer- 
ences to  Judge  Story's  Treatise  as  will  enable  the  pleader  or  the  student  to  resort 
at  once  to  the  principles  applicable  to  the  case  in  hand. 

Many  of  the  Precedents  in  this  Collection  have  been  taken  from  Van  Heythu- 
sen's  Equity  Draftsman,  by  Hughes  (2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1828),  and  from 
Willis's  Equity  Pleadings  (8vo.  London),  with  such  alterations  as  seemed  to  be 
required.  In  some  instances  no  alteration  has  been  made,  because  the  just  under- 
standing of  the  system  of  pleading,  in  these  instances,  requires  that  the  English 
form  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  elementary  treatises.  I  have  also 
adopted  from  the  Equity  Draftsman  the  whole  of  the  Precedents  of  Examinations 
of  Parties  and  Witnesses,  without  alteration.  The  value  of  these  Forms  consists, 
in  my  judgment,  in  the  means  which  they  afford  for  the  formation  of  a  good  style, 
and  for  becoming  familiar  with  Equity  proceedings.  They  are  drawn  with  more 
verbiage  than  is  usual  with  the  best  pleaders,  amongst  us ;  but  this  redundancy  is 
no  disadvantage  to  one  who  is  seeking  to  accustom  himself  to  use  legal  language 
with  facility  and  correctness. 

Some  of  the  Precedents  of  Bills  and  Answers,  in  this  volume,  particularly  in 
Patent  and  Copyright  cases,  have  been  drawn  by  me,  in  my  own  practice,  or  have 
been  furnished  to  me  by  professional  friends.  In  the  Department  of  Decrees  and 
Orders,  I  have  taken  the  forms  in  Seton  on  Decrees  as  a  basis,  making  the  need- 
ful adaptation  to  our  practice,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  peculiar  relief  given, 
or  the  object  to  be  accomplished,  by  the  Decree,  can  only  be  exhibited  bv  preserv- 
ing the  English  form  in  ail  its  peculiarities.  A  few  of  the  Decrees  and  Decretal 
Orders  are  taken  from  the  Equity  Draftsman. 
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PARSONS  ON  CONTRACTS. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Contracts ;  in  two  volumes,  8fo.  ; 
each  volume  to  contain  from  600  to  800  pages.  The  work  will  be  divided  into 
Four  Parts.  The  First  Part  relates  to  the  general  nature  and  principles,  and 
the  legal  definition-  and  distinction  of  Contiacu,  and  their  various  kinds.  The 
Second  Part  relates  to  the  essentials  of  a  Contract ;  as  the  parties,  the  thiag  to 
be  done  or  emitted,  the  coasideration,  the  formal  expression  of  the  coo  tract,  or 
its  implication  by  law.  The  Third  Part  relates  to  the  operation  of  law  upon  a 
Contract ;  as  its  construction  and  interpretation,  the  method  and  means  of 
enforcing  a  Contract  in  courts  of  law,  the  same  in  courts  of  equity,  the  method 
and  means  of  resisting  the  enforcement  of  invalid  contracts  at  law,  and  the  same 
at  equity.  The  Fourth  Part  relates  to  the  obligation  of  Contracts  as  secured 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  distinction  between  Right  and 
Remedy.  By  Hon.  Theophilus  Parsons,  LL.  D.,  Dane  Professor  of  Xjlw  in 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  MINOTS  DIGEST. 

In  preparation,  a  Supplement  to  Minot's  Digest,  to  include  all 
the  reported  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  from 
the  Third  Volume  of  Metcalf  s  Reports  down  to  the  time  of  publication.  By 
George  Minot,  Eaaj.  Counsellor  at  Law. 


GREENLEAFS  REPORTS,  NEW  EDITION. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  the  State  of  Maine.  By  the  Hon  Simon  Greknlkaf.  In  9  volumes. 
Vol.  I,  with  Notes,  and  References  to  subsequent  Decisions,  by  Prof.  Green- 
leaf,  now  in  preparation. 


ANGELL  ON  WATERCOURSES. 

NBW  AMD  FOURTH  EDITION,  RBTISBD  AND  OEEATLT  SNLABGBD. 

Treatise  on  the  Common  Law  in  Relation  to  Watercourses. 
By  Joseph  K.  Angell. 


GREENLEAFS  CRUISE  ON  REAL  PROPERTY. 

VOL.    ZZX. 

A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property.     By  Wm.  Cruise,  Esq. 

Rerised  and  considerably  Enlarged,  by  Henry  Hopley  White,  Esq. 
Further  Revised  and  Abridged,  with  Additions  and  Notts  for  the  use  of  America* 

Student*,  by  Smov  Gbeewmaf,  LL.  D.     Volume  111,  completing  the  wotk, 

nearly  ready. 
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METCALPS  REPOBTS. 
vox.,  zul 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Supreme 

Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.    By  Hon.  Thkron  Metcalf.    Vol.  XIII. 


DOMAT'S  CIVIL  LAW. 

The  Civil  Law,  in  its  natural  order,  translated  from  the  French 
of  Diimat,  by  William  Strahan,  LL.  D.,  Advocate  in  Doctor's  Commons, 
and  edited  from  the  last  London  edition  by  Hon.  L.  S.  Cttshing,  Lecturer  on 
the  Civil  Law  in  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  University.    2  vols,  royal  8vo. 


EVERETT'S  ORATIONS. 

A  revised  Edition  of  the  volume  of  Everett's  Orations  published 
in  1836;  together  with  a  second  volume,  comprising  the 'Orations  and  Ad* 
dresses  since  delivered  by  the  same  author. 


BUCKINGHAM'S  SKETCHES. 

Sketches  of  Newspaper  Literature,  with  Personal  Memoirs,  Anec- 
dotes, and  Reminiscences.   By  Joseph  T,  Buckingham. 
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GREENLEAFS  CRUISK 

VOX*  XX. 

Just  published,  Cruise's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Rear  Property. 
Revised  and  Abridged,  with  Additions  and  Notes  for  the  use  of  American 
students.  By  Simon  Grbenleaf,  LL.  D.  Vol.  II.  Comprising  the  follow- 
ing Titles. 

21.  Advowson  29.  Descent 

2*.  Tithes  30.  Escheat 

23.  Common  81.  Prescription 

24.  Ways  32.  Deed 

25.  Offices  33.  Private  Act 

26.  Dignities  84.  Kino's  Grant 

27.  Franchises  86.  Fine 

28.  Rents  36.  Recovery 

37.  Alienation  by  Custom* 


CUSHING'S  REPORTS. 

VOL.  X. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts.    By  Hon.  Luther  S.  Cvshino.    Vol.  I. 
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LAW  REPORTER. 

BACK    NUMBERS. 

The  present  Publisher*  being  in  possession  of  tbe  entire  back  stock  of  the  Lav 
Reporter,  are  prepared  to  supply  orders  for  volumes  or  single  numbers.  Sub- 
scribers desirous  of  completing  their  sets  will  do  well  to  forward  their  orders 
without  delay,  as  many  of  the  numbers  are  nearly  out  of  phot. 

NEW  CATALOGUE. 

Little  &  Brown  have  just  issued  a  complete  Catalogue  of  their  extensive 
and  valuable  stock  of  Miscellaneous  Books,  ancient  and  modern,  in  all  depart- 
ments of  literature ;  also,  a  Catalogue  of  their  choice  collection  of  Standard 
Works,  in  the  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  both  of  which  may  be  had  gratis  on 
application. 
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GEORGIA  REPORTS.     Vol.  VI. 

Reports  of  Cases  in  Law  and  Equity,  argued  and  determined  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  from  Savannah  Term  to  Milledge- 
ville  Term,  1848,  inclusive.     Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  Reporter.     Vol.  VI. 


COMSTOCK'S  REPORTS.     Vol.  II. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  State  of  New  York.    By  Gkorgc  F.  Comstock.    Vol.  II. 

DAVEIS'S  REPORTS. 

Reports  of  Cases  determined  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Maine,  with  some  Opinions  of  the  District  Judge  in 
Cases  determined  hi  the  Circuit  Court,  1839- 1840.  By  Edward  H.  Dayku. 
8vo.  law  sheep, 

CONNECTICUT  REPORTS.     Vol.  XIX. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Errors  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.    By  Thomas  Day.    Vol.  XIX. 


REPORT  OF  WEBSTER'S  TRIAL. 

Report  of  the  Trial  of  Prof.  John  W.  Webster,  indicted  for  the 
murder  of  Dr.  George  Park  man,  before  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, holden  at  Boston  on  Tuesday,  March  19,  1850.  Phonographic  Re- 
port, by  Dr.  Jambs  W.  Stoni.    8vo.  law  sheep. 


ENGLISH  COMMON  LAW  REPORTS.  Vol.  LIX. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  English  Courts  of 
Common  Law.    Reprinted  in  full.     Vol.  LIX. 
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ENGLISH  CHANCERY  REPORTS. 

Reports  of  Cases  decided  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  by- 
Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham,  1849,  13  aod  13  Victoria.  By  F.  J.  Hall  and 
Philip  Twblls.    8vo.  sliuJted,  2.50. 
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CAMPBELL'S  CHIEF  JUSTICES. 

Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  England,  from  the  Norman  Con- 
quest to  the  death  of  Lord  Mansfield.  By  John  Lord  Campbell.  2  vols. 
8vo.     $5.00. 

"  These  volumes  will  he  greatly  valued  by  all  who  are  food  of  English  historical  read- 
ings. They  coolain  a  fund  of  anecdote,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  observe  how  many  of  in* 
historical  events  and  personages  of  British  annals  are  incidentally  brought  to  our  notice 
under  their  most  interesting  aspects."  —  Christiaji  Examiner. 


GROTE'S  GREECE. 

At  a  greatly  reduced  price. 

History  of  Greece ;  I.  Legendary  Greece.  II.  Grecian  History 
to  the  reign  of  Pisistratus  at  Athens.  By  George  Grote.  8  vols.  8vo. 
Vols.  1  to  8  are  received,  and  offered  at  the  extremely  low  juice  of  $  3  00  per 
vol.  Vol.  9  will  be  received  as  soon  as  published,  and  supplied  at  the  same 
rate. 

11  A  work,  which,  even  in  its  present  incomplete  state,  is  indispensable  to  every  student 
of  the  transactions  it  relates;  which  is  equally  important  as  well  for  the  light  it  throws 
upon  the  proper  treatment  of  the  mythological  period  and  for  the  due  estimation  of  the 
political  institutions,  as  for  the  narrative  of  the  historical  events  ;  and  which,  after  all  the 
admirable  special  works  on  Greek  Antiquities,  must  be  considered  as  forming  an  epoch  in 
Grecian  Histories.1' — Edinburgh  Review. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  we  have  read  these  volumes 
with  the  fresh  interest  of  an  unexhausted  norelty.  Mr.  Grote  has  more  distinct  and  pecu- 
liar qualifications  for  the  task  than  any  of  his  predecessors."  .  .  .  "  We  are  struck  with  his 
thoroughness  and  the  independence  of  his  views  on  almost  every  page." —  Christian  Ex- 
aminer. 


SOUTHEY'S  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  late  Robert  Southey,  to  be 
completed  in  six  volumes.  Edited  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Charles  C.  Southey. 
3  vols,  received,    portraits,    cloth,  $9.00. 


PEPYS'S  DIARY. 

HEW   EDITION. 

Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Pepys,  F.  R.  S.  Secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  The  Diary 
deciphered  by  the  Rev.  J.  Smith.  With  a  Life  and  Notes  by  Richard  Lord 
Braybrooke.    Third  edition,  considerably  enlarged,  5  vols,  post  8vo.  (16.50. 
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Inquiries  in  the  Science,  of  Law,  second  edition,  enlarged.  By 
James  Reddie,  Esq.     8vo.  cloth,  $3.50. 

The  Oath  a  Divine  Ordinance,  and  an  Element  of  the  Social 
Constitution :  its  Origin,  Nature,  Ends,  Efficacy,  Lawfulness,  Obligations, 
Interpretation,  Form,  and  Abuses.   By  D.  X.  Junkih,  A.  M.   ISmo.  cloth,  'A3. 

A  Modern  History,  from  the  Time  of  Luther  to  the  Pall  of 
Napoleon.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Chronological  Table  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  from  the  fall  of  Napoleon  to  the  present  time  ;  Prime  Ministers  of 
England,  since  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII. ;  Table  of  the  Monarch 8  of  Eu- 
rope daring  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries: 
Genealogical  Table  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain ;  and  Genealogical 
Table  ot  the  Bourbons.  By  John  Loud,  A.  M.  18 mo.  half  morocco,  fl.50, 
8vo.  $2.25. 

Mr.  Lord,  who  is  extensively  and  favorably  known  throughout  our  own  country 
as  a  lecturer  on  history,  has  recently  returned  from  Europe,  where  his  lectures 
have  attracted  the  attention,  and  called  fonh  the  warmest  approbation  of  many 
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"  The  Secretary  of  State  we  hay©  known  from  boyhood,  (ours,  not  his,)  and  hsw 
seen  him,  heard  him,  studied  him  for  the  last  twentj  years ;  and  whether  whip- 
ping for  trout,  ohasing  the  deer,  cooking  the  chowder,  conversing  in  the  Bui 
Car,  addressing  the  multitude,  shaking  the  Senate,  or  pouring  a  broadside  iit» 
Austria,  Daniel  Wxbstb*  makes  but  one  impression ;  and  the  word  great  is 
the  only  word  that  conveys  an  adequate  idea  of  that  impression.    Hi  mthi 
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Mr.  Webster  visited  New  York,  in  company  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  several  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  to  join  in  celebrating  the  completion 
of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail  Road.  The  distinguished  party  were  receired 
along  the  entire  route  with  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  respect ;  and 
were  called  upon  everywhere  to  address  the  assembled  multitudes.  At  Buffalo, 
the  citizens  united,  without  distinction  of  party,  in  tendering  a  public  Dinner  to 
Mr.  Webster,  also  inviting  him  to  address  the  masses  in  the  Park.  Similar  invi- 
tations were  extended  to  him  by  the  people  of  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Albany,  and 
every  other  city  through  which  he  passed. 

As  the  Speeches  delivered  on  these  occasions  were  but  partially  and  imperfectly 
reported,  Mr.  Webster,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  has  corrected 
the  Speeches  embraced  in  the  following  pages ;  and  they  are  now  entitled  to  public 
confidence,  and  commended  to  a  careful  perusal,  as  containing  the  deliberate  senti- 
ments, familiarly  expressed,  of  the  Great  Expounder  and  Defender  of  the 
Constitution. 
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SPEECfi  AT  BUFFALO. 

Fellow-Citizens  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  I  am  Terr  glad  to  Bee  yon ;  I  meet 
you  with  pleasure.  It  is  not  the  first  time,  fellow-oitisens,  that  I  have 
been  in  Buffalo ;  and  I  have  always  come  to  it  with  gratification.  It 
is  a  great  distance  from  my  own  home.  I  am  thankful  that  circumstances 
have  enabled  me  to  be  here  again,  and  I  regret  that  untoward  events  de- 
prived me  of  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you  when  your  distinguished  fellow* 
citiien,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  visited  you,  and  received 
from  you,  as  he  deserved,  not  only  a  respectful,  but  a  cordial  and  enthusiastic 
welcome.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  been  a  resident  among  you 
for  more  than  half  his  Hfe.  He  has  represented  you  in  the  State  and  Na- 
tional Councils.  Tou  know  him  and  all  his  relations,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  it  would  be  bad  taste  in  me  to  say  anything  of  him,  except  that 
I  wish  to  say,  with  emphasis,  that  since  my  connection  with  him  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  I  have  fully  con- 
curred with  him  in  ail  his  great  and  leading  measures.  This  might  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  I  have  been  one  of  his  ordinary  advisers.  But  I 
do  not  wish  to  let  it  rest  on  that  presumption  ;  I  wish  to  declare  that  the 
principles  of  the  President,  a  sset  forth  in  his  annual  message,  his  letters, 
and  all  documents  and  opinions  which  have  proceeded  from  him,  or  been 
issued  by  his  authority,  m  regard  to  the  great  question  of  the  times ;  all 
these  principles  are  my  principles ;  and  if  tie  is  wrong  in  them,  I  am,  (ap- 
plause) and  always  shall  be.   (Applause.) 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  pleasant  and  agree- 
able to  the  citizens  of  Buffalo,  and  their  neighbors  in  the  county  of  Erie,  that 
I  should  state  to  you  my  opinions,  such  as  they  are,  on  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  it*  prospects,  its  hopes,  and  its  dangers ;  and,  fellow- 
eitisens,  I  intend  to  do  t**t,  this  day,  and  this  hour,  as  far  as  my  strength 
will  permit 
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Gentlemen,  believe  me,  I  know  where  I  am.  I  know  to  whom  I  am 
speaking.  I  know  for  whom  I  am  speaking.  I  know  I  am  here  in  this 
singularly  prosperous  and  powerful  section  of  the  United  States,  Western 
New  York,  and  I  know  the  character  of  the  men  who  constitute  Western 
New  York.  I  know  they  are  sons  of  liberty,  one  and  all ;  that  they  suck- 
ed in  liberty  with  their  mothers9  milk  ;  inherited  it  with  their  blood  ;  that 
it  is  the  subject  of  their  daily  contemplation  and  watchful  thought.  They 
are  men  of  a  very  singular  equality  of  condition,  for  a  million  and  a  half  of 
people.  There  are  thousands  of  men  around  us,  and  here  before  us,  who 
till  their  own  soils  with  their  own  hands  ;  and  others  who  earn  their  own 
livelihood  by  their  own  labor  in  the  workshops,  and  other  places  of  indus- 
try ;  and  they  are  independent,  in  principle  and  in  condition,  having  nei- 
ther slaves  nor  masters,  and  not  intending  to  have  either.  These  are  the  men 
who  constitute,  to  a  great  extent,  the  people  of  Western  New  York.  Bat 
the  school-houses  I  Know  are  among  them.  Education  is  among  them. 
They  read,  and  write,  and  think.  And  here  are  women,  educated, 
refined,  and  intelligent ;  and  here  are  men  who  know  the  history  of  their 
country,  and  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  the  institutions  of  their  country ; 
and  men,  lovers  of  liberty  always,  and  yet  lovers  of  liberty  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  country,  and  who  mean  to  maintain  that  Constitution 
with  all  their  strength,  so  help  them  God.  (Great  applause.)  I  hope 
these  observations  will  satisfy  you  that  I  know  where  I  am,  under  what  re- 
sponsibility I  speak,  and  before  whom  I  appear ;  and  I  have  no  desire  that 
any  word  I  shall  say  this  day,  shall  be  withholden  from  you,  or  your  chil- 
dren, or  your  neighbors,  or  the  whole  world ;  for  I  speak  before  yon 
and  before  my  country,  and,  if  it  be  not  too  solemn  to  say  so,  before  the 
great  Author  of  all  things. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  but  one  question  in  this  country  now  ;  or  if  there 
be  others,  the  others  are  but  secondary,  or  so  subordinate,  that  they  are  all 
absorbed  in  that  great  and  leading  question  ;  and  that  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  this:  Can  we  preserve  the  union  of  the  States,  not  by  coercion, 
not  by  military  power,  uot  by  angry  controversies ;  but  can  we  of  this  ge- 
neration, you  and  I,  your  friends  and  my  friends,  can  we  so  preserve  the 
union  of  these  States,  by  suoh  administration  of  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  shall  give  content  and  satisfaction  to  all  who  live  under  it,  and 
draw  us  together,  not  by  military  power,  but  by  the  silken  cords  of  mutual, 
fraternal,  patriotic  affection  ?  That  is  the  question,  and  no  other.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  believe  in  party  distinctions.  I  am  a  party  man.  There  art 
questions  belonging  to  party,  in  which  I  am  concerned,  and  there  are  opi- 
nions entertained  by  other  parties,  which  I  repudiate  ;  but  what  of  all  *aat  ? 
If  a  house  be  divided  against  itself,  it  will  fall,  and  crush  everybody  in  it. 
We  must  see  that  we  maintain  the  government  which  is  over  as.  We 
must  see  that  we  uphold  the  Constitution,  and  we  must  do  so  without  re- 
gard to  party.  Now,  how  did  this  question  arise  ?  The  question  is  for- 
ever mis-stated.  I  dare  say  if  you  know  much  of  me,  or  of  m?  course  of  pub- 
lic conduct,  for  the  last  fourteen  months,  you  have  hev^  of  my  attend- 
ing Union  meetings,  and  of  my  fervent  admonitions  at  Union  meetings.  Well, 
what  was  the  object  of  those  meetings  ?  What  was  meir  purpose  ?  The 
object  and  purposs  have  been  designedly  or  thoughilessly  misrepresented. 
I  had  an  invitation  to  attend  a  Union  meeting  in  the  oounty  of  Westchester ;  I 
could  not  go,  but  wrote  a  letter.  Well,  some  wist?  man  of  the  east  said  he  did 
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not  think  it  was  very  necessary  to  bold  Union  meetings  in  Westchester.  He. 
did  not  think  there  were  many  disunionists  about  Tarry  to  wn.'  And  so  in  many 
parts  of  New  York,  there  is  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  purpose  and  object 
of  these  Union  meetings.  Every  one  knows,  there  is  not  a  county,  or  a  city, 
or  a  hamlet  in  the  State  of  New  York,  that  is  ready  to  go  out  of  the  Union, 
except  some  small  bodies  of  fanatics.  There  is  no  man  so  insane  in  the 
whole  State,  outside  a  lunatic  asylum,  as  to  wish  it.  But  that  is  not  the 
point.  We  all  know  that  every  man  and  every  neighborhood,  and  all  cor- 
porations, in  the  State  of  New  York  are  attained  to  the  Union,  and  have  no 
idea  of  withdrawing  from  it,  except  *boso  I  have  mentioned.  But  that  is 
not,  I  rep  oat,  the  point ;  that  is  net  the  point.  The  question,  fellow-citi- 
zens, (and  I  put  it  to  you  now  as  the  real  question,)  the  question  is,  Whe- 
ther you  and  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  great  State  of  New  York,  and  of 
all  the  States,  will  so  adhere  U  the  Constitution,  will  so  enact  and  main- 
tain laws  to  preserve  that  instrument,  that  you  will  not  only  remain  in  the 
Union  yourselves,  but  permt  your  brethren  to  remain  in  it,  and  help  to 
perpetuate  it  ?  That  is  the  question.  Will  you  concur  in  measures  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  Unien  ?  or  will  you  oppose  such  measures  ?  That  is 
the  whole  point  of  the  case. 

You  have  thirty  or  fbrty  members  of  Congress  from  New  York  ;  you  have 
your  proportion  in  tire  United  States  Senate.  We  have  many  members  of 
Congress  from  New  England.  Will  they  maintain  the  laws  that  are  pass- 
ed for  the  administration  of  the  Constitution,  and  respect  the  rights  of  the 
South,  so  that  tie  Union  may  be  held  together  ;  and  not  only  that  we  may 
not  go  out  of  it  ourselves,  which  we  are  not  inclined  to  do,  but  that  by 
asserting  ant?  maintaining  the  rights  of  others,  they  may  also  remain  in 
the  Union  /  Now,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  say,  that  I  speak  of  no  con- 
cessions. If  the  South  wish  any  concession  from  me,  they  will  not  get  it ; 
not  a  hair's  breadth  of  it.  If  they  come  to  my  house  for  it,  they  will  not 
find  ii,  and  the  door  will  be  shut :  I  concede  nothing.  But  I  say  that  I 
will  maintain  for  them,  as  I  will  maintain  for  you,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  and  in  the  face  of  all  danger,  their  rights  under  the  Constitution, 
and  your  rights  under  the  Constitution.  (Cries  of  "  Good,  Good,"  &C.J 
And  I  shall  never  be  found  to  falter  in  one  or  the  other.  (Tremendous 
applause.)  It  is  obvious  to  every  one,  and  we  all  know  it,  that  the  origin 
of  the  great  disturbance  which  agitates  the  country,  is  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  some  of  the  States  ;  but  we  must  meet  that  subject ;  we  must 
consider  it ;  we  must  deal  with  it,  earnestly,  honestly,  and  justly.  Prom 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns  to  the  confines  of  Florida,  there  existed  in  the 
year  of  grace,  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  thirteen  colonies  of 
English  origin,  planted  at  different  times,  and  coming  from  different  parta 
of  England,  bringing  with  them  various  habits,  and  establishing,  each  for 
itself,  institutions  entirely  different  from  the  institutions  which  they  left,  and 
in  many  cases  from  each  other.  But  they  were  all  of  English  origin. 
The  English  language  was  theirs  ;  Shakspcare  and  Milton  were  theirs,  and 
the  Christian  religion  was  theirs ;  and  these  things  held  them  together 
by  the  force  of  a  common  character.  The  aggressions  of  the  parent  State 
compelled  them  to  set  up  for  independence.  They  declared  independence, 
and  that  immortal  act,  pronounced  on  the  fourth  of  July,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six,  made  them  independent.  That  was  an  act  of  union 
by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled.     But  this  act  of  itself  did 
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nothing  to  establish  ovtr  them  a  general  government.    They  had  a  Con- 
gress.    They  had  articles  of  confederation  to  prosecute  the  war.     But 
thus  far  they  were  still,  essentially,  separate  and  independent,  each  of 
the  other.      They  had  entered  into  a  simple  confederacy,   and  nothing 
more.     No  State  was  bound  by  what  it  did  not  itself  agree  to,  or  what 
was  done  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Confederation.     That  was 
the  state  of  things,  gentlemen,  at  that  time.     The  war  went  on  ;  victory 
perched  on  the  American  eagje  ;  our  independence  was  acknowledged. 
The  States  were  then  united  together  under  a  confederacy  of  very  limited 
powers.     It  could  levy  no  taxes.    It  <*uld  not  enforce  its  own  decrees. 
It  was  a  confederacy,  instead  of  a  tinted  government.      Experience 
showed  that  this  was  insufficient  and  inefficient.   And,  therefore,  beginning 
as  far  back  almost  as  the  close  of  the  war,  measures  were  taken  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  united  government,  a  government  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  a  government  that  could  pass  laws  binding  on  the  citizens  of  all  the 
States,  and  which  could  enforce  those  laws  by  its  executive  powers,  having 
them  interpreted  by  a  judicial  power  belonging  to  the  Government  itself 
and  yet,  a  Government  of  strictly  limited  powers.    Well,  gentlemen,  this 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  in- 
strument was  framed  on  the  idea  of  a  limited  Government     It  proposed  to 
leave,  and  did  leave,  the  different  domestic  institutions  of  the  several  States 
to  themselves.     It  did  not  propose  consolidation.     It  did  Dot  propose  that 
the  laws  of  Virginia  should  be  the  laws  of  New  York,  or  that  the  laws  of 
New  York  should  be  the  laws  of  Massachusetts.     It  proposed  only  that, 
for  certain  purposes,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  there  should  be  a  united 
Government,  and  that  that  Government  should  have  the  power  of  exe- 
cuting its  own  laws.     All  the  rest  was  left  to  the  several  States.    And  we 
now  come,  gentlemen,  to  the  very  point  of  the  case.     At  that  time  sla- 
very existed  in  the  Southern  States,  entailed  upon  them  in  the  time  of  the 
supremacy   of  British  laws  over  us.     There  it  was.     It  was  obnoxious 
to  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and  honestly  and  seriously  disliked, 
as  the  records  of  the  country  will  show,  by  the   Southern  States  them- 
selves.    Now,  how  were  they  to  deal  with  it?     Were  the   Northern 
and  Middle  States  to  exclude  from  the  Government  those  States   of  the 
South  which  had  produced  a  Washington,  a  Laurens,  and  other  distin- 
guished patriots,  who  had  so  truly  served,  and  so  greatly  honored,  the 
whole   country  ?     Were  they  to  be  excluded  from  the  new  Government 
because  they  tolerated  the  institution  of  Slavery  ?     Your  fathers,  and  my 
fathers  did  not  think  so.     They  did  not  see  that  it  would  be  of  the  least 
advantage  to  the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States,  to  cut  off  the  South  from 
all  connection  with  the  North.     Their  views  of  humanity  led  to  no  such 
result ;  and,  of  course,  when  the  Constitution  was  framed  and  established, 
and  adopted  by  you,  here  in  New  York,  and  by  New  England,  it  contained 
an  express  provision  of  security  to  the  persons  who  lived  in  the  Southern 
States,  in  regard  to  fugitives  who  owed  them  service  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  fu- 
gitive from  service  or  labor,  it  was  stipulatedjShould  be  restored  to  his  master 
or  owner  if  he  escaped  into  a  free  State.     Well,  that  had  been  the  history 
of  the  country  from  its  first  settlement.     It  was  a  matter  of  common 
practice  to  return  fugitives  before  the  Constitution  was  formed.     Fugitive 
slaves  from  Virginia  to  Massachusetts  were  restored  by  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.   At  that  day  there  was  a  great  system  of  apprenticeship  at 
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the  North,  and  many  apprentices  at  the  North,  taking  advantage  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  of  vessels  sailing  to  the  South,  thereby  escaped ;  and 
they  were  restored  on  proper  claim  and  proof.  That  led  to  a  clear, 
express,  and  well-defined  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the  country  on 
the  subject.  Now,  I  know  that  all  these  things  are  common ;  that  they 
have  been  stated  a  thousand  times ;  but  in  these  days  of  perpetual  discon- 
tent and  misrepresentation,  to  state  things  a  thousand  times  is  not  enough ; 
for  there  are  more  than  a  thousand  persons,  whose  consciences,  one  would 
think,  lead  them  to  make  it  a  duty  to  deny,  misrepresent,  falsify,  and  coyer 
up  truths. 

Now  here  is  the  Constitution,  fellow-citixens,  and  I  have  taken  the  pains 
to  transcribe  therefrom  these  words,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read : 

"  No  PERSON  HELD  TO  SERVICE  OR  LABOR  IN  ONE  STATE,  UNDER  THE 
LAW8  THEREOF,  ESCAPING  INTO  ANOTHER,  8H ALL,  IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  ANT 
LAW  OR  REGULATION  THEREIN,  BE  DISCHARGED  FROM  SUCH  SERVICE  OR 
LABOR,  BUT  SHALL  BE  DELIVERED  UP  ON  CLAIM  OF  THE  PARTY  TO  WHOM 
SUCH  8ERVICE  OR  LABOR  MAY  BE  DUE." 

Is  there  any  mistake  about  that  ?  Is  there  any  forty  shilling  attorney 
here  to  make  a  question  of  it  ?  No.  I  will  not  disgrace  my  profession  by 
supposing  such  a  thing.  There  is  not  in  or  out  of  an  attorney's  office  in 
the  county  of  Erie,  or  elsewhere,  one  who  could  raise  a  doubt,  or  a  par- 
ticle of  a  doubt,  about  the  meaning  of  this  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  may  act  as  witnesses  do,  sometimes,  on  the  stand.  He  may 
wriggle  and  twist,  and  say  he  cannot  tell,  or  cannot  remember.  I  have 
seen  many  such  exhibitions  in  my  time,  on  the  part  of  witnesses,  to 
falsify  and  deny  the  truth.  But  there  is  no  man  who  can  read  these 
words  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  say  they  are  not 
clear  and  imperative.  "  No  person,"  the  constitution  says,  "  held  to  ser- 
vice or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another, 
shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from 
such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  Hie  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due."  Why,  you  are  told  by 
forty  conventions  in  Massachusetts,  in  Ohio,  in  New  York,  in  Syracuse, 
and  elsewhere,  that  if  a  colored  man  comes  here,  he  comes  as  a  freeman ; 
that  is  a  non  sequiiur.  It  is  not  so.  If  he  comes  as  a  fugitive  from  later, 
the  Constitution  says  he  is  not  a  freeman,  and  that  he  shall  be  delivered  up 
to  those  who  are  entitled  to  bis  service.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  toe  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Gentlemen,  do  we,  or  do  we  not,  mean  to 
conform  to  it,  and  to  execute  that  part  of  the  Constitution  a?  well  as  the 
rest  of  it  ?  I  suppose  there  are  before  me  here  members  of  Congress.  I 
suppose  there  are  here  members  of  the  State  Legislature,  or  executive 
oncers  under  the  State  government.  I  suppose  there  are  judicial  magis- 
trates of  New  York,  executive  officers,  assessors,  supervisors,  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  constables,  before  me.  Allow  me  to  say,  gentlemen,  that 
there  is  not,  that  there  cannot  be,  any  one  of  thtfle  officers  in  this  assem- 
blage, or  elsewhere,who  has  not,  according  to  theform  of  his  usual  obligation, 
bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath,  before  God,  to  support  the  Constitution. 
They  have  taken  their  oaths  on  the  Holy  Evangelists  of  Almighty  God,  or  by 
uplifted  hand,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  by  a  solemn  affirmation,  as  is  the  practice 
in  some  cases.  But  among  all  of  (hem,  there  is  not  a  man  who  holds,  nor 
is  there  any  man  who  canhold,  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  United  States 
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or  in  this  State,  or  in  any  other  State,  who  does  not  become  bound, 
by  the  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath,  that  he  will  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Well,  is  he  to  tamper  with  that  ?  Is  he  to 
falter  ?  Gentlemen,  our  political  duties  are  as  much  matters  of  conscience 
as  any  other  duties  ;  our  sacred  domestic  ties,  out  most  endearing  social 
relations,  are  no  more  the  subject  for  conscientious  consideration  and  con- 
scientious discharge,  than  the  duties  we  enter  upon  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  bonds  of  political  brotherhood,  are  the  bonds 
which  hold  us  together  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  plain  story  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  question  of  slavery.  Gentlemen.  I  contend, 
and  have  always  contended,  that  after  the  adoption  or  the  Constitu- 
tion, any  measure  of  the  Government  calculated  to  t>ring  more  slave  ter- 
ritory into  the  United  States,  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Constitution, 
and  against  its  provisions.  That  is  my  opinion,  and  it  always  has  been 
my  opinion.  It  was  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  thought  to  be  so,  in  Jefferson's  time,  to  attach  Louisiana  to 
the  United  States.  A  treaty  with  France  was  made  for  that  purpose.  But 
Jefferson's  opinion  at  that  moment  was,  that  an  alteration  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  necessary  to  enable  it  to  be  done.  In  consequence  of  conside- 
rations, which  I  need  not  now  recur  to,  that  opinion  was  abandoned,  and 
Louisiana  was  admitted  by  law,  without  any  provision  or  alteration  in  the 
Constitution.  At  that  time,  I  was  too  young  to  hold  any  office,  or  take 
any  share  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  country.  Louisiana  was  admitted 
as  a  slave  State,  and  became  entitled  to  her  representation  in  Congress  on 
the  principle  of  a  mixed  basis.  Florida  was  afterwards  admitted.  Then 
too,  I  was  out  of  Congress  ;  I  had  been  in  it  once  ;  but  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Florida  treaty,  or  the  admission  of  Florida.  My  opinion  re- 
mains unchanged,  that  it  was  not  within  the  original  scope  or  design  of  the 
Constitution  to  admit  new  States  out  of  foreign  territory ;  and  that  for 
one,  I  never  would  consent ;  and  no  matter  what  may  be  said  at  the 
Syracuse  convention,  or  at  any  other  assemblage  of  insane  persons,  I 
never  would  consent,  and  never  have  consented,  that  there  should  be 
one  foot  of  slave  territory  beyond  what  the  old  thirteen  States  had  at 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Union.  Never,  never.  The  man 
oaniot  show  his  face  to  me  and  say  he  can  prove  that  I  ever  departed 
from  that  doctrine.  He  would  sneak  away,  and  slink  away,  or  hire  a 
mercenKry  Press,  that  he  might  cry  out  what  an  apostate  from  liberty 
Daniel  Webster  has  become.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  He  knows  himself 
to  be  a  hypocrite  and  a  falsifier.  But,  gentlemen,  I  was  in  public  life  when 
the  proposition  to  annex  Texas  to  the  United  States  was  brought  forward. 
You  know  the  revolution  in  Texas,  which  divided  that  country  from  Mex- 
ico, occurred  in  the  year  1835  or  '36.  I  saw  then,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it 
required  any  particular  foresight,  that  it  would  be  the  very  next  thing  to 
bring  Texas,  which  **s  designed  to  be  a  slaveholding  State,  into  this 
Union.  I  did  not  wait.  I  sought  an  occasion  to  proolaim  my  utter  aversion 
to  any  such  measure,  and  I  determined  to  resist  it  with  all  my  strength  to 
the  last.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  for  your  edification,  I  am  sure,  that  I 
now  rovive  what  I  have  before  spoken  in  the  presence  of  this  assembly. 
I  was  in  this  city  in  the  year  1837,  and  long  before  I  left  New  York  on 
that  excursion,  in  the  course  of  which  I  went  to  the  South  and  returned 
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here,  my  friends  in  New  York  were  kind  enough  to  offer  me  a  pubHo  din- 
ner as  a  testimony  of  their  public  regard.  I  went  out  of  my  way, 
on  that  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  I  anticipated  in  the  at- 
tempt to  annex  Texas  as  a  slave  territory,  and  said  it  should  be  opposed 
by  me  to  the  last  extremity.  And  in  Niblo's  Garden,  in  March,  1837, 1 
made  a  speech.  Well,  there  was  the  press  all  around  me.  The  whig 
press  and  the  democratic  press.  Some  spoke  in  terms  commendatory 
enough  of  my  speech,  but  all  agreed  that  I  tpok  pains  to  step  out  of  my 
way  to  denounce  in  advance  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  slave  territory  to 
the  United  States.     I  said  on  that  occasion : 

"  Gentlemen,  we  all  see  that,  by  whomsoever  possessed,  Texas  is  likely 
to  be  a  slaveholding  country  ;  and  I  frankly  avow  my  entire  unwillingness 
to  do  anything  that  shall  extend  the  slavery  of  the  African  on  this  conti- 
nent, or  add  other  slaveholding  States  to  the  Union.  When  I  said  that  I 
regarded  slavery  as  a  great  moral  and  political  evil,  I  only  used  language 
that  has  been  adopted  by  distinguished  men,  themselves  citizens  of  slave- 
holding  States.  I  shall  do  nothing,  therefore,  to  extend  or  encourage  its 
further  extension.  We  have  slavery  already  amongst  us.  The  Constitu- 
tion found  it  amongst  us.  It  recognized  it,  and  gave  it  solemn  guarantees. 
To  the  full  extent  of  these  guarantees  we  are  all  bound  in  honor,  in  justice, 
and  by  the  Constitution.  All  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  favor  of  the  slaveholding  States  which  are  already  in  the  Union, 
ought  to  be  fulfilled,  and,  so  far  as  depends  on  me,  shall  be  fulfilled,  in  the 
fullness  of  their  spirit,  and  to  the  exactness  of  their  letter.  Slavery,  as  it 
exists  in  the  States,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  Congress.  It  is  the  concern 
of  the  States  themselves.  They  have  never  submitted  it  to  Congress,  and 
Congress  has  no  right  *or  power  over  it.  I  shall  concur,  therefore,  in  no 
act,  no  measure,  no  menace,  no  indication  or  purpose,  which  shall  inter- 
fere, or  threaten  to  interfere,  with  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  several 
States  over  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  it  exists  within  their  respective  limits. 
All  this  appears  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  plain  and  imperative  duty.  But 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  admitting  new  States,  the  subject  assumes  a 
new  and  entirely  different  aspect.  Our  rights  and  our  duties  are  then  both 
different.  The  free  States  and  all  the  States  are  then  at  liberty  to  accept 
or  reject.  When  it  is  proposed  to  bring  new  members  into  the  political 
partnership,  the  old  members  have  a  right  to  say  on  what  terms  such  part- 
ners are  to  come  in,  and  what  they  are  to  bring  along  with  them.  In  my 
opinion,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  consent  to  bring  in  a  new, 
vastly  extensive,  and  slaveholding  country,  large  ejnough  for  half  a  dozen 
or  a  dozen  States,  into  the  Union.  In  my  opinion,  they  ought  not  to 
consent  to  it." 

Gentlemen,  I  was  mistaken  ;  Congress  did  consent  to  the  bringing  in  of 
Texas.  They  did  consent,  and  I  was  a  false  prophet.  Your  own  State 
consented,  and  the  majority  of  the  representatives  of  New  York  consented. 
I  went  into  Congress  before  the  final  consummation  of  the  deed,  and  there 
I  fought,  holding  up  both  my  hands,  and  proclaiming,  with  a  voice  stronger 
than  it  now  is,  my  remonstrances  against  the  whole  of  it.  But  you  would 
have  it  so,  and  you  did  have  it  so.  Nay,  gentlemen,  I  will  tell  the  truth, 
whether  it  shames  the  devil  or  not.  (Laughter.)  Persons  who  have  as- 
pired high  as  lovers  of  liberty,  as  eminent  lovers  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  as 
eminent  Free-soil  men,  and  who  have  mounted  over  our  heads,  and  trodden 
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as  down  as  if  we  were  mere  slaves,  they  are  the  men,  the  very  men,  that 
brought  Texas  into  this  country,  insisting  that  they  are  the  only  true  loves* 
of  Mberty ;  and  yet  that  is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  and  I  declare  it  before  you,  this  day.  Look  to  the  journals.  With- 
out the  consent  of  New  York,  Texas  would  not  have  come  into  the  Union, 
under  either  the  original  resolutions  or  afterwards.  But  New  York  voted 
for  the  measure.  The  two  Senators  from  New  York  voted  for  it,  and 
turned  the  question,  and  you  may  thank  them  for  the  glory,  the  renown, 
and  the  happiness  of  having  five  or  six  slave  States  added  to  the  Union. 
(Great  sensation. )  Do  not  blame  me  for  it.  Let  them  answer  who  did  the 
deed,  and  who  are  now  proclaiming  liberty,  crying  up  theiHree-eoil  creed, 
and  using  it  for  humbug  and  trading  purposes. 

Gentlemen,  who  aided  in  bringing  in  Texas  ?  It  was  ail  fairly  told  to 
you,  both  beforehand,  and  afterwards.  You  heard  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
(laughter,)  but  if  one  had  risen  from  the  dead,  such  was  your  devotion  to 
that  policy,  at  that  time,  that  you  would  not  have  heard  him,  or  listened 
to  him  for  a  moment.  I  do  not,  of  course,  speak  of  the  persons  now  here 
before  me,  but  of  the  general  political  tone  in  New  York,  and  especially  of 
those  who  are  now  free-soil  apostles.  Well,  all  that  I  do  not  complain  of, 
but  I  will  not  now,  or  hereafter,  before  the  country,  or  the  world,  consent 
to  be  numbered  among  those  who  introduced  new  slave  power  into  the 
Union.  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  it.  (Applause.)  Then  again, 
gentlemen,  the  Mexican  war  broke  out.  Vast  territory  was  acouired,  and 
the  peace  was  made  ;  and,  much  as  I  disliked  the  war,  I  disliked  the  peace 
more,  because  it  brought  in  these  territories.  I  wished  for  peace  indeed, 
but  I  desired  to  strike  out  the  grant  of  territory  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
payment  of  the  $12,000,000  on  the  other.  That  territory  was  unknown. 
1  did  not  know  what  it  might  be.  The  plan  came  from  the  South.  I 
knew  that  certain  Southern  gentlemen  wished  the  acquisition  of  California 
New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  as  a  means  of  extending  slave  power  and 
slave  population  ;  almost  everything  was  unknown  about  the  country.  I  did 
not  fall  into  their  idea  much  ;  but  seeing  a  quarrel,  and  as  I  conceived, 
seeing  how  much  it  would  distract  the  Union,  I  voted  against  the  peace 
with  Mexico.  I  voted  against  the  acquisition.  I  wanted  none  of  her 
territory,  California,  New  Mexico,  nor  Utah.  They  were  rather  ultra- 
American,  as  I  thought.  They  were  far  from  us,  and  I  saw  that  they 
might  lead  to  a  political  disturbance,  and  I  voted  against  them  all,  against 
the  treaty  and  against  the  peace,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  rather  than  have 
the  territories.  Seeing  that  it  would  be  an  occasion  of  dispute,  that  by  the 
controversy  the  whole  Union  would  be  agitated,  Messrs.  Berrien,  Badger, 
and  other  respectable  and  distinguished  men  of  the  South,  voted  against 
the  acquisition,  and  the  treaty  which  secured  it ;  and  if  the  men  of  the 
North  had  voted  the  same  way,  we  should  have  been  spared  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  grown  out  of  it.  We  should  have  had  the  peace,  without 
the  territories.  (Applause.)  Now,  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt,  gentlemen, 
that  there  were  some  persons  in  the  South  who  supposed  that  California,  if 
it  came  in  at  all,  would  come  in  as  a  slave  State.  You  know  the  extraor- 
dinary events  which  immediately  occurred.  You  know  that  California  re- 
ceived a  rush  from  the  Northern  people,  and  that  an  African  slave  could 
no  more  live  there  than  he  could  live  on  the  top  of  Mount  Hecla.  Of  ne- 
cessity it  became  a  free  State,  and  that,  no  doubt,  was  a  source  of  much 
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disappointment  to  the  South.  And  then  there  was  New  Mexico  and  Utah ; 
what  was  to  be  done  with  them  ?  Why,  gentlemen,  from  the  best  investi- 
gation I  had  given  the  subject,  and  the  reflection  I  had  devoted  to  it,  I 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  could  no  more 
sustain  American  slavery  than  the  snows  of  Canada.  I  saw  it  was  impos- 
sible. I  thought  so  then  ;  it  is  quite  evident  now.  Therefore,  gentle- 
men, when  it  was  proposed  in  Congress  to  apply  the  Wilmot  Proviso  to 
New  Mexico  and  Utah,  it  appeared  to  me  just  as  absurd  as  to  apply  it  here 
in  Western  New-York.  I  saw  that  the  snow  hills,  the  eternal  mountains, 
and  the  climate  of  those  countries,  would  never  support  slavery.  No  man 
could  carry  a  slave  there  with  anv  expectation  of  profit.  It  could  not  be 
done  ;  and  as  the  South  regarded  the  Proviso  as  merely  a  source  of  irrita- 
tion, and  by  some  as  designed  to  irritate,  I  was  not  willing  to  adopt  it, 
and,  therefore,  I  saw  no  occasion  for  applying  the  Wilmot  Proviso  to  New 
Mexico  or  Utah.  I  voted  accordingly,  and  who  doubts  now  the  correct- 
ness of  that  vote  ?  The  law  admitting  those  territories  passed  without 
any  proviso.  Is  there  a  slave,  or  will  there  ever  be  one,  in  either  of  those 
territories  ?  Why,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  United  States  so  stupid  as 
not  to  see  at  this  moment,  that  such  a  thing  was  wholly  unnecessary,  and 
that  it  was  only  calculated  to  irritate  and  to  offend.  And  I  am  not  one 
who  is  disposed  to  create  irritation,  or  give  offence  to  our  brothers,  or  to 
break  up  fraternal  friendship,  without  cause.  The  question  was  open 
whether  slavery  should  or  should  not  go  to  New  Mexico  or  Utah.  There 
is  no  slavery  there,  there  is  not  the  shining  face  of  an  African  there.  It 
is  utterly  impracticable,  and  utterly  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  slavery 
could  exist  there,  and  no  one,  who  does  not  mean  to  deceive,  will  now  pre- 
tend it  can  exist  there.  . 

Well,  gentlemen,  we  have  a  race  of  agitators  all  over  the  country,  some 
connected  with  the  press ;  some,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  connected  with  the 
learned  professions.  They  agitate  ;  their  livelihood  consists  in  agitating  ; 
their  freehold,  their  copyhold,  their  capital,  their  all  in  all,  depend  on 
the  excitement  of  the  public  mind.  Gentlemen,  these  things  were  going 
on  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1850.  There  were  two  great  Ques- 
tions before  the  public.  There  was  the  question  of  the  Texan  boundary, 
and  of  a  government  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  which  I  consider  as  one 
question ;  and  there  was  the  question  of  making  a  provision  for  the  resto- 
ration of  fugitive  slaves.  Gentlemen,  on  these  subjects,  I  have  something 
to  say.  Texas,  as  you  know,  established  her  independence  of  Mexico,  by 
her  revolution  and  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  which  made  her  a  sovereign 
power.  I  have  already  stated  to  you,  what  I  then  anticipated  from  the 
movement,  that  she  would  ask  to  come  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State. 
We  admitted  her  in  1845,  and  we  admitted  her  as  a  slave  State.  We  ad- 
mitted her  in  1845,  and  we  admitted  her  with  an  undefined  boundary  ;  re- 
member that.  She  claimed  by  conquest  all  that  territory  which  was  com- 
monly called  New  Mexico,  East  of  the  Rio  Grande.  She  claimed  also  those 
limits  which  her  Constitution  had  declared  and  established  as  the  proper 
limits  of  Texas.  This  was  her  claim,  and  when  she  was  admitted  into  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  did  not  define  her  territory.  They  ad- 
mitted her  as  she  was.  We  took  her  as  she  defined  her  own  limits,  and  with 
the  power  of  making  four  additional  slave  States.  I  say  "  we,"  but  I  do 
not  mean  that  I  was  one  ;  I  mean  the  United  States  admitted  her.     Now, 
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to  judge  fairly,  let  ufljro  back  to  1850.  What  was  the  state  of  things  in 
1850  ?  There  was  Texas  claiming  all,  or  a  great  part  of  that,  which 
the  United  States  had  acquired  from  Mexico  as  New  Mexico.  She  stated 
that  it  belonged  to  her  by  conquest  and  by  her  admission  into  the  United 
States,  and  she  was  ready  to  maintain  her  claims  by  force  of  arms.  Re- 
collect that  is  not  all.  A  man  must  be  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the 
country  who  does  not  know,  that  at  the  commencement  of  1850  there  was 
a  great  agitation  throughout  the  whole  South.  Who  does  not  know  that 
fix  or  seven  of  the  largest  States  of  the  South  had  already  taken  measures 
for  separation  ;  were  preparing  for  disunion  in  some  way  ?  They  concur- 
red, apparently,  at  least  some  of  them,  with  Texas,  while  Texas  was  pre- 
pared or  preparing  to  enforce  her  rights  by  force  of  arms.  Troops  were 
enlisted,  and  do  not  you  remember,  gentlemen,  at  this  time,  ana  in  this 
state  of  things,  how  many  thousand  persons  in  the  South  were  disaffected 
towards  the  Union,  or  were  desirous  for  breaking  it  up,  or  were  ready  to 
join  Texas  ;  to  join  her  ranks,  and  see  what  they  could  make,  in  a  war  to 
establish  the  rights  of  Texas  to  New  Mexico  ?  The  public  mind  was  dis- 
turbed. There  were  thousands  and  thousands  ready  to  join  Texas.  Now, 
a  great  part  of  the  South  at  this  time  was  disaffected  towards  the  Union. 
These  very  men  were  in  a  condition  to  fall  into  any  course  of  things  that 
should  be  violent  and  destructive.  Well  then,  gentlemen,  what  was  to  he 
done  let  me  ask  again,  as  far  as  Texas  was  concerned  ?  Allow  me  to  say, 
gentlemen,  there  are  two  sorts  of  foresight.  There  is  a  military  foresight, 
which  sees  what  will  be  the  result  of  an  appeal  to  arms ;  and  there  is  alto 
a  statesmanlike  foresight,  which  looks  not  to  the  result  of  battles  and 
carnage,  but  to  the  results  of  political  disturbances,  the  violence  of  faction 
carried  into  military  operations,  and  the  horrors  attendant  on  civil  war. 

I  never  had  a  doubt,  gentlemen,  that  if  the  administration  of  General 
Taylor  had  gone  to  war,  and  had  sent  troops  into  New  Mexico,  that  he 
would  have  whipped  the  Texas  forces  in  a  week.  The  power  on  one 
rido  was  far  superior  to  all  the  power  on  the  other.  But  what  then  ? 
What  if  Texan  troops,  assisted  by  thousands  of  volunteers,  from  the  dis- 
affected States,  had  gone  to  New  Mexico,  and  had  been  defeated  and 
turned  back,  would  that  have  settled  the  boundary  question  ?  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, I  wish  I  had  ten  thousand  voices.  I  wish  I  could  draw  around  me 
the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  and  I  wish  I  could  make  them 
all  hear  what  I  now  declare  on  my  own  conscience,  before  the  Power  who 
sits  on  high,  and  who  will  judge  you  and  me  hereafter,  as  my  solemn 
belief,  that  if  this  Texas  controversy  had  not  been  settled  by  Congress  in 
the  manner  called  the  adjustment  measures,  civil  war  would  have  ensued  ; 
blood,  American  blood,  would  have  been  shed  ;  and  who  can  tell  what  else 
would  have  been  the  consequence  ?  Gentlemen,  in  an  honorable  war,  if 
a  foreign  foe  invade  us,  if  our  rights  were  threatened,  if  it  were  necessary 
to  defend  them  by  arms,  I  am  not  afraid  of  blood.  And,  if  I  am  too  old 
myself,  I  hope  there  are  those  connected  with  me  who  are  young,  and  will- 
ing to  defend  their  country  to  the  last  drop  of  their  own  blood.  (Sensa- 
tion.) But  I  cannot  express  the  horror  I  feel  at  the  shedding  of  blood  in 
a  controversy  between  one  of  these  States  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  because  I  see  in  it,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  a  total  and 
entire  disruption  of  all  those  ties  that  make  us  a  great  and  a  happy  people. 

Gentlemen,  that  was  the  great  question,  the  leading  question,  at  the 
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commencement  of  the  year  1850.  Then  there  was  the  other,  and  that 
was  the  matter  of  the  Fugitive  Slavo  Law.  Let  me  say  a  word  about 
that.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  in  General  Washington's 
administration,  in  the  year  1793,  there  was  passed  a  law  for  the  restora- 
t  ion  of  fugitive  slaves,  by  general  consent.  Hardly  any  one  opposed  it  at 
that  period  ;  it  was  thought  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  the  Consti- 
t  ution  irito  effect :  the  great  men  of  New  England  and  New  York  all  con- 
curred in  it.  It  passed,  and  answered  all  the  purposes  expected  from 
it  till  about  the  year  1841  or  1842,  when  the  States  interfered  to  make 
enactments  in  opposition  to  it.  The  law  of  Congress  said  that  State 
magistrates  might  execute  the  duties  of  the  law.  Some  of  the  States 
passed  enactments  imposing  a  penalty  on  any  who  exercised  authority 
under  the  law,  or  assisted  in  its  execution ;  others  denied  the  use 
of  their  jails  to  carry  the  law  into  effect ;  and,  generally,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1850,  it  was  absolutely,  I  say  it  was  absolutely, 
indispensable  that  Congress  should  pass  some  law  for  the  execution  of  this 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  or  else  give-  up  that  provision  entirely. 
That  was  the  question.    I  was  in  Congress  when  the  subject  was  pro- 

fosed.  I  was  for  a  proper  law.  I  had,  indeed,  proposed  a  different  law  ; 
was  of  opinion  that  a  summary  trial  by  a  jury  might  be  had,  which  would 
satisfy  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  produce  no  harm  to  those  who 
claimed  the  service  of  fugitives ;  but  I  left  the  Senate,  and  went  to 
another  station,  before  the  law  was  passed.  The  law  of  1850  passed. 
Now  I  undertake,  as  a  lawyer,  and  on  my  professional  character,  to  say 
to  you  and  to  all,  that  the  law  of  1850  is  decidedly  more  favorable  to 
the  fugitive  than  General  Washington's  law  of  1793 ;  and  I  tell  you  why. 
In  the  first  place,  the  present  law  places  the  power  in  much  higher  hands ; 
in  the  hands  of  independent  judges  of  the  Supreme,  and  Circuit  Courts, 
and  District  Courts,  and  Commissioners  who  are  appointed  to  office  for 
their  law  learning.  Every  fugitive  is  brought  before  a  tribunal  of  high 
character,  of  eminent  ability,  of  respectable  station.  Well,  then,  in  the 
second  place,  when  a  claimant  comes  from  Virginia  to  New  York,  to  say 
that  one  A  or  one  B  has  run  away,  or  is  a  fugitive  from  service,  or  labor, 
he  brings  with  him  a  record  of  the  county  from  which  he  comes,  and 
that  record  must  be  sworn  to  before  a  magistrate,  and  certified  by  the 
county  clerk,  and  bear  an  official  seal.  The  affidavit  must  state  that  A 
or  B  (as  the  case  may  be)  had  departed  under  such  and  such  circum- 
stances, and  had  gone  to  another  State ;  and  that  record,  under 
seal  is,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  entitled  to  full 
credit  in  every  State.  Well,  the  claimant  or  his  agent  comes  here,  and  he 
presents  to  you  the  seal  of  the  courts  of  Virginia,  that  A  or  B  had  escaped 
from  service.  He  must  prove  that  he  is  here.  He  brings  a  witness,  and 
asks  if  this  is  the  man,  and  he  proves  it ;  or,  in  ten  cases  out  of  eleven, 
the  answer  would  be,  "  Yes,  massa,  I  am  your  slave  ;  I  did  escape  from 
your  service." 

Such  is  the  present  law  ;  and,  as  much  opposed  and  maligned  as  it  is,  it 
is  a  more  favorable  law  to  the  fugitive  slave  than  the  law  enacted  in  Wash- 
ington's time,  in  1793,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  North  as  well  as  by  the 
South.  The  existing,  violent,  and  unceasing  opposition,  has  sprung  up 
in  modern  times.  From  whom  does  this  clamor  come  ?  Why,  look 
at  the  proceedings  of  the  Anti-slavery  conventions ;  look  at  their  resolu- 
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tkras.  Do  you  find  among  all  those  persons  who  oppose  this  Fugitive  Slav* 
law,  any  admission,  winterer,  that  any  law  ought  to  be  passed  to  carry 
into  effect  the  solemn  stipulations  of  the  Constitution  ?  Tell  me  any  such 
ease ;  tell  me  if  any  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Convention  at  Syracuse, 
favoring  the  carrying  out  of  the  Constitution  ?  Not  one !  The  net  is,  gen- 
tlemen, they  oppose  the  whole !  they  oppose  the  whole !  Not  a  man  of  them 
admits  that  there  ought  to  be  any  law  on  die  subject.  They  deny,  alto- 
gether, that  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  ought  to  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect. Well,  what  do  they  say  ?  Look  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Anti-slavery 
conventions  in  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  and  at  Syracuse,  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  What  do  they  say  ?  "  That,  so  help  them  God,  no  colored  man 
shall  be  sent  from  the  State  of  New  York,  back  to  his  master  in  Virginia !" 
Do  not  they  *ay  that  ?  and,  for  the  fulfillment  of  that,  they  "  pledge  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor.1'  (Laughter.)  Their  sacred 
honor  ! !  (Laughter.)  They  pledge  their  sacred  honor  to  violate  the  laws 
of  their  country  ;  they  pledge  their  sacred  honor  to  resist  their  execution  ; 
they  pledge  their  sacred  honor  to  commit  treason  against  the  laws  of  their 
country ! 

I  have  already  stated,  gentlemen,  what  your  observation  of  these  things 
must  have  taught  you.  I  will  only  recur  to  the  subject  for  a  moment,  for 
the  purpose  of  persuading  you,  as  public  men  and  private  men,  as  good 
men  and  patriotic  men,  that  you  ought,  to  the  extent  of  your  ability  and 
influence,  to  see  to  it,  that  such  laws  are  established  and  maintained  as 
shall  keep- you,  and  the  South,  and  the  West,  and  all  the  country  together, 
as  far  as  it  is  just  and  right,  and  as  far  as  the  Constitution  demands.  I 
say,  that  what  is  demanded  of  us  is,  to  be  up  to  our  constitutional  duties, 
and  to  do  for  the  South  what  the  South  have  a  right  to  demand. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  been  some  time  before  the  public.  My  character  is 
known,  my  life  is  before  the  country.  I  profess  to  love  liberty  as  much  as 
any  man  living ;  but  I  profess  to  love  American  liberty,  that  liberty  which 
is  secured  to  the  country  by  the  Constitution  under  which  we  live  ;  and  I 
have  no  great  opinion  of  that  other  and  higher  liberty  which  goes  over  the 
restraints  of  law  and  of  the  Constitution.  I  hold  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  be  the  bulwark,  the  only  bulwark,  of  our  liberties  and  of  oar 
national  charter.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  become  slaves  under  the 
Constitution.  That  is  not  American  liberty.  That  is  not  the  liberty  of 
the  Union  for  which  our  fathers  fought,  that  liberty  which  has  given  us  a 
right  to  be  known  and  respected  all  over  the  world.  I  mean  only  to  say, 
that  I  am  for  Constitutional  Liberty.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  be  as  free  as 
the  Constitution  of  the  country  makes  me. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  say,  that,  as  much  as  I  respect  the  character  of 
the  people  of  Western  New  York,  as  much  as  I  wish  to  retain  your  good 
opinion,  if  you  should  ever  place  me,  hereafter,  in  any  connection  with  public 
life,  let  me  tell  you  now  that  you  must  not  expect  from  me  the  slightest 
variation,  even  of  a  hair's  breadth,  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  (Cries  of"  Good,  good,  good  ")  I  am  a  Northern  man.  I  was 
born  at  the  North,  educated  at  the  North,  have  lived  all  my  days  at  the 
North.  I  know  five  hundred  Northern  men  to  one  Southern  man.  My 
sympathies,  all  my  sympathies,  my  love  of  liberty  for  all  mankind,  of  every 
color,  arc  the  same  as  yours.  My  affections  and  hopes  in  that  respect  are 
exactly  like  yours.    I  wish  to  see  all  men  free,  all  men  happy.  I  have  few 
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person*!  associations  out  of  the  Northern  States.    My  peoplo  are  your  peo- 

fle.  And  yet  I  am  told  sometimes  that  I  am  not  a  liberty  man,  because 
am  not  a  Free-soil  man.  (Laughter.)  What  am  I  ?  W  hat  was  I  ever  ? 
What  shall  I  be  hereafter,  if  I  could  sacrifice,  for  any  consideration,  thai 
love  of  American  liberty  which  has  glowed  in  my  breast  since  my  infancy, 
and  which,  I  hope,  will  never  leave  me  till  I  expire  ?  (Applause.) 

Gentlemen,  I  regret  that  slavery  exists  in  the  Southern  States,  bat  H 
is  clear  and  certain,  that  Congress  has  no  power  oyer  it  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  some  remedy  for  this  evil 
may  occur,  or  may  be  hoped  for  hereafter.  But,  in  the  meantime,  I  hold 
on  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  you  need  never  expect 
from  me,  under  any  circumstances,  that  I  shall  falter  from  it ;  that  I  shall 
be  otherwise  than  frank  and  decisive.  I  would  not  part  with  my  charac- 
ter as  a  man  of  firmness  and  decision,  and  honor  and  principle,  for  all  thai 
the  world  possesses.  You  will  find  me  true  to  the  North,  because  all  my 
sympathies  are  with  the  North.  My  affections,  my  children,  my  hopes, 
my  everything,  are  with  the  North.  But  when  I  stand  up  before  my  ooun- 
try,  as  one  appointed  to  administer  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  by  the 
Messing  of  God  I  will  be  just.     (Great  applause. ) 

Gentlemen,  I  expect  to  be  libeled  and  abused.  Yes !  libeled  and 
abused.     But  it  don't  disturb  me.     I  have  not  lost  a  night's  rest  for  a 

Snany  years  from  any  such  cause.  I  have  some  talent  for  sleeping, 
hter.)  And  why  should  I  not  expect  to  be  libeled  ?  Is  not  the 
tution  of  the  United  States  libeled  and  abused  ?  Do  not  some 
people  call  it  the  production  of  hell  ?  Is  not  Washington  libeled  and 
abused?  Is  he  not  called  a  bloodhound  on  the  track  of  the  African 
negro  ?  Are  not  our  fathers  libeled  and  abused  by  their  own  children  ? 
And  ungrateful  children  they  are.  How,  then,  shall  I  escape  ?  I  do 
not  expect  to  escape  ;  but,  knowing  these  things,  I  impute  no  bad  motive 
to  any  men  of  character  and  fur  standing.  The  great  settlement  mea- 
sures of  the  last  Congress  are  laws.  Many  respectable  men,  representatives 
from  your  own  State  and  from  other  States,  did  not  concur  m  them.  I 
do  not  impute  any  bad  motive  to  them.  I  am  ready  to  believe  they  are* 
Americans  all.  They  may  not  have  thought  them  necessary ;  or  they 
may  have  thought  these  laws  would  be  enacted  without  their  concurrence^ 
Let  all  that  pass  away.  If  they  are  now  men  who  will  stand  by  what  is 
done,  and  stand  up  for  their  country,  and  say  that  these  laws  were  passed* 
by  a  majority  of  the  whole  country,  and  we  must  stand  by  them  and  live* 
by  them,  I  will  respect  them  all  as  friends. 

Now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  ask  of  you,  to-day,  What  do  you  think  would* 
have  been  the  condition  of  the  country,  at  this  time,  if  these  laws  had  not 
been  passed  by  the  last  Congress  ?    If  the  question  of  the  Texas  boundary 
had  not  been  settled  ?    New  Mexico  and  Utah  had  been  left  as  desert 
places,  and  no  government  had  been  provided  for  them  ?     And  if  the  * 
other  great  questions  to  which  State  laws  had  opposed  so  many  obstacles, 
in  the  restoration  of  fugitives,  had  not  been  settled,  I  ask  what  would 
have  been  the  state  of  this  country  now  ?    You  men  of  Erie  county^  you> 
men  of  New  York,  I  conjure  you  to  go  home  to-night  and  meditate  on 
this  subject.     What  would  have  been  the  state    of  this  country,  now 
at  this  moment,  if  these  laws  had  not  been  passed  ?    I  have  ^iven  my 
opinion  that  we  should  have  had  a  civil  war.    I  refer  it  ten  you,  therefore^ 


far  your  consideration;  meditate  en  it ;  do  not  be  carried  away  by  any 
motions  or  ideas  of  metaphysics ;  think  practically  on  the  great  question  of 
what  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the  United  States  at  this  moment, 
X  we  had  not  settled  these  agitating  questions.  I  bay©  stated  that,  in  m j 
opinion,  there  would  haye  been  a  civu  war. 

Gentlemen,  will  yon  allow  me,  for  a  moment,  to  advert  to  myself?  I 
haye  been  a  long  time  in  public  life,  of  course  not  many  years  remain  to 
me.  At  the  commencement  of  1850, 1  saw  something  of  the  condition  of 
the  country,  and  I  thought  the  inevitable  consequence  would  be  cm) 
war*  I  saw  danger  in  leaving  Utah  and  New  Mexico  without  any  govern- 
ment, a  prey  to  the  power  of  Texas.  I  saw  the  oondition  of  things 
ajeising  from  the  interference  of  some  of  the  States  in  defeating  the  operation 
of  the  Constitution  in  respect  to  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves.  And, 
gentlemen,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  encounter  whatever  might  betide  me ; 
and,  allow  me  to  say,  something  which  is  not  entirely  unworthy  of  notice. 
A  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  told  me  that  he  had  made  a  fist 
of  140  speeches  which  had  been  made  in  Congress  on  the  slavery  question. 
"  That  is  a  very  large  number,  my  friend,"  I  said ;  "  but  how  is  that  ?" 
"  Why,"  said  he,  "  a  Northern  man  gets  up  and  speaks  with  considerable 
power  and  fluency  until  the  Speaker's  hammer  knocks  him  down.  Then 
gets  up  a  Southern  man,  and  he  speaks  with  more  warmth.  He  is  nearer 
the  sun,  and  he  comes  out  against  the  North.  He  speaks  his  hour,  and 
is  in  turn,  knocked  down.  And  so  it  has  cone  on  until  I  have  got  140 
speeches  on  my  list."  "Well,"  said  I,  "  where  are  they  ?  and  what  are 
they  ?"  u  If  the  speaker,"  said  he,  "  was  a  Northern  man,  he  held  forth 
against  slavery;  and  if  he  was  from  the  South,  he  abused  the  North  ;  and 
aU  those  speeches  were  sent  by  the  members  to  their  own  localities,  where 
they  were  the  cause  of  the  local  irritation  which  existed  at  the  time.  No 
man  read  both  sides.  In  this  way  the  other  side  of  the  question  was  not 
heard ;  no  man  read  both  sides."  I  thought  that  in  this  state  of  tilings 
atracthing  was  to  be  done.  You  cannot  suppose  that  I  was  indifferent  to  the 
danger.  I  am  a  Massachusetts  man,  and  know  what  Massachusetts  used 
to  be.  I  am  a  Massachusetts  man.  Massachusetts  has  kept  me  a  great 
while  in  Congress*  I  will  honor  her ;  I  respect  her,  and  mean  to  do  so 
as  long  as  I  live.     (Applause. ) 

Well,  gentlemen,  suppose  that  on  that  occasion  I  had  taken  a  different 
course  from  what  I  did  take  ?  If  I  may  allude  to  anything  bo  insignificant 
as  myself,  suppose  that,  on  the  7th  of  March,  instead  of  making  a  speech 
that  would,  as  far  as  my  power  went,  reconcile  the  country,  I  had  joined 
in  the  general  olamor  of  the  party  ?  Suppose  I  had  said,  "  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  accommodation ;  we  wiH  admit  no  satisfaction ; 
v**  wiU  let  Texas  invade  New  Mexico ;  we  will  leave  New  Mexico  and 
Utah  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  we  will  plant  ourselves  on  the  Wihnot 
Proviso,  and  let  the  devil  take  the  Undermost  ?"  Now,  gentlemen,  I  dont 
mean  to  say  that  great  consequences  would  have  followed  from  that ;  but 
BUfyiau  I  had  taken  such  a  course  ?  Hew  could  I  be  blamed  for  it  ?  Wan 
Lnot  a  Massachusetts  man  ?  Did  I  not  know  Massachusetts  sentiments 
and  prejudices  ?  But  what  of  that  ?  I  am  an  American !  (Great  ap- 
nkaae,)  I  was  made  a  whole  man,  and  I  don't  mean  to  make  myself 
hate  a  enf .  (Tremendous  outbursts  of  applause.)  I  felt  I  had  a  doty 
tQtperfaiu  to  my  country)  to  my  own  reputation ;  for  I  flattered  myself 


that  a  service  of  forty  years  had  given  me  some  character.  I  thought 
it  was  my  duty,  and  I  did  not  care  what  was  to  be  the  consequence  ; 
I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  come  out,  to  go  for  my  country,  and  my  whole 
country,  and  to  exert  any  power  I  had  to  keep  that  country  together. 
(Great  applause.)  I  cared  for  nothing,  I  was  afraid  of  nothing,  but  meant 
to  do  my  duty.  Duty  performed  makes  a  man  happy ;  duty  neglected 
makes  a  man  unhappy.  I  therefore,  gentlemen,  in  the  fase  of  all  circum- 
stances, and  all  dangers,  was  ready  to  go  forth  and  do  what  I  thought  my 
country,  your  country,  demanded  of  me.  And,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to 
say  here,  to-day,  that  if  the  fate  of  John  Rogers  nad  been  presented  to 
me  ;  if  I  had  seen  the  stake ;  if  I  had  heard  the  thorns  already  crackling : 
by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  I  would  have  gone  on,  and  discharged 
the  duty  which  I  thought  my  country  called  upon  me  to  perform.  I  would 
have  become  a  martyr  to  save  that  country. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  farewell.  Live  and  be  happy.  Live  like  patriots. 
Live  like  Americans.  Live  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  inestimable  blessings 
which  your  fathers  prepared  for  you ;  and  if  anything  that  I  may  do  here- 
after should  be  inconsistent,  in  the  slightest  degree,  with  the  opinions  and 
principles  which  I  have  this  day  addressed  to  you,  then  discard  me  forever 
from  your  recollection. 


MR.  WEBSTER'S  SPEECH 

AT 

THE  DINNER  GIVEN  HIM  AT  BUFFALO. 

Ms.  Mayor  and  Fellow-Citizens  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  I  know  thai, 
in  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  you  think  as  I  think, 
that  there  is  bat  one  all-absorbing  question,  and  that  is  the  preservation 
of  this  Union.    (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen  :  If  I  have  strength,  I  propose  to  say 
something  to  you  and  your  fellow-citizens  on  that  subject  to-morrow. 
(Outbursts  of  applause  for  some  time.)  In  this  social  interview  and  in- 
tercourse, gentlemen,  I  would  not  willingly  aspire  to  such  a  lofty,  all- 
important  theme.  I  desire,  rather,  on  this  occasion,  to  address  you  as 
citizens  of  Buffalo,  many  of  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in 
former  times,  many  of  whom  belong  to  the  generation,  which  has  grown  op 
since  I  was  first  here ;  but  with  ail  of  whom  I  feel  a  sympathy  for  the 
great  prosperity  which  has  distinguished  their  city,  and  the  fair  prospect 
which  Providence  holds  out  before  them.  (Applause.)  Gentlemen,  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  in  the  good  city  of  Buffalo  three  times 
before  this  visit.  I  came  here  in  1825,  with  my  family,  accompanied  by 
Justice  Story  and  his  family.  We  came  mainly  to  see  that  all-attractive 
neighbor  of  yours,  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  For,  gentlemen,  you  and  your 
posterity  will  never  be  without  a  distinguished  neighbor  in  your  vicinity. 
We  came  to  Buffalo.  I  remember  it  was  said,  at  that  time,  there  were 
2500  people  in  it.  (Laughter.)  Even  that  startled,  because  it  was  fresh 
in  my  recollection  when  it  was  only  a  waste,  and  when,  as  a  member  of 
Congress,  I  was  called  upon  to  ascertain  the  value  of  certain  houses 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  assaults  of  the  British.  I  came  here  after- 
wards, gentlemen,  in  1833.  Your  city  then  had  enlarged,  manufactories 
had  commenced,  prosperity  had  begun.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  address- 
ing you  or  your  fathers,  or  both,  in  the  Park,  and  I  remember  I  was  told, 
among  other  things,  that  I  might  say,  with  safety,  that  there  were  fifteen 
or  eighteen  steamboats  on  Lake  Erie.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  And 
I  remember  another  thing,  gentlemen,  and  I  hope  some  parties  to  that 
transaction  are  here. 

The  mechanics  of  Buffalo  did  me  the  great  honor,  of  tendering  to  me  a 
present  of  an  article  of  furniture,  made  from  a  great,  glorious  black-wal- 
nut tree,  which  grew  to  the  south  of  us.  They  signified  their  desire  to  make 
a  table  out  of  that  walnut  tree,  and  send  it  to  me.  The  table  was  made, 
and  I  accepted  it,  of  course,  with  great  pleasure.  When  I  left  here  in  July, 
the  tree  was  standing ;  and  in  about  five  weeks  there  was  an  elegant 
table,  of  beautiful  workmanship,  sent  to  my  house,  which  was  then  in 
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Boston.  When  I  went  to  Marshfield  it  followed  me  to  the  sea-side,  and 
there  it  stands  now  in  the  best  room  in  my  house,  and  there  it  will  stand 
as  long  as  I  live,  and  I  hope  as  long  as  the  house  shall  stand.  (Great  ap- 
plause.) And  I  take  this  occasion  to  reiterate  my  thanks  for  that  beau- 
tiful present  (Applause.)  I  am  proud  to  show  it ;  I  am  proud  to 
possess  it ;  I  am  proud  in  all  the  recollections  that  it  suggests.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  was  again  in  Buffalo  some  fourteen  years  ago,  on  my 
return  from  the  West.  That,  I  think,  was  in  July  also.  I  left 
the  sea-coast  in  May.  It  was  soon  after  the  termination  of  General 
Jackson's  administration,  and  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's.  I 
recollect  I  traveled  by  the  way  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  Canals, 
and  so  on  to  the  Ohio ;  and  1  was  on  the  Ohio  River,  I  think,  at  Wheel- 
ing, on  the  25th  of  May,  when  we  heard  of  the  failure  of  all  the  Banks, 
the  breaking  up  of  all  the  credit  of  the  country,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
proclamation  for  an  extra  session  of  Congress.  That  rather  hastened 
our  progress.  I  went  by  the  way  of  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  fellow-citizens  of  Buffalo  on  my  return. 
Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  say,  that  between  that 
time  and  the  present,  the  population  of  your  city  has  augmented  at  least 
one-half.  (Applause.)  And  here  is  Buffalo,  a  city  of  50,000  inhab- 
itants* 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age,  and  of  this  country. 
I  Qnjoy  it,  gentlemen,  with  a  degree  of  pleasure  inferior  only  to  your  own, 
because  we  are  of  the  same  country,  because  we  participate  in  the  same 
destiny,  and  because  we  are  bound  to  the  same  fate  for  good  or 
evil  (Great  cheering.)  All  that  is  my  interest  is  your  interest, 
at  least  I  feel  it  to  be  so ;  and  there  is  not  in  this  region,  or  beyond 
the  Lakes,  a  city  planned,  a  tree  felled,  a  field  of  wheat  planted,  or  any 
other  mark  of  prosperity,  in  which  I,  for  one,  do  not  take  an  interest. 
But  then,  gentlemen,  one  thing  strikes  me.  You  are  all  a  young  race 
here.  (Cheers.)  Here  is  my  friend  near  me.  (Pointing  to  Hon.  Albert 
H.  Tracy.)  We  were  young  men  together.  It  seems  to  me  but  a 
short  time  ago,  and  here  we  are.  (Applause.)  Now,  who  do  I  see 
around  me  here  ?  Why,  the  rising  generation  have  taken  possession  of 
Buffalo.  (Applause. )  Ye  fathers,  be  frightened !  Ye  grandfathers,  be 
alarmed !  The  youth  of  Buffalo  have  taken  possession  of  the  city. 
(Applause.)  But  then,  you  unmarried  women  of  Buffalo,  and  you, 
young  wives  of  Buffalo,  be  neither  frightened  nor  alarmed ;  for  those 
who  have  taken  possession  will  be  your  protectors.  (Laughter.)  And  X 
believe  that  this  is  true  throughout  the  whole  county  of  Erie.  The 
strong  arms  of  young  men  till  the  soil.  The  vigorous  resolution  which 
takes  hold  of  any  improvement,  and  sustains  every  public  project,  takes 
counsel,  no  doubt,  from  age  and  experience ;  but  young  men  in  this  coun- 
try push  forward  everything ;  complete  everything. 

Gentlemen,  I  need  not  say  that  this  great  neighborhood  of  yours,  and 
this  great  State  of  yours,  are  full  of  things  most  striking  to  the  eye  and  to 
the  imagination.  The  spectacle  which  your  State  presents ;  the  waters 
of  New  York ;  the  natural  phenomena  of  New  York ;  are  exciting  to  a 
Tery  high  degree.  There  is  this  noble  river,  the  Niagara ;  the  noble 
Lake  from  which  it  issues ;  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the  wonder  of  the 
world !    the  lakes  and  waters  of  a  secondary  class.    Why,  how  many 
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things  are  there  in  this  great  State  of  New  York,  that  attract  the  wonder 
and  draw  the  attention  of  Europe  ?  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  a  few 
weeks  in  Europe,  and  every  one  asked  me,  how  long  it  took  to  go  to  Nia- 
gara Falls,  and  how  long  to  see  other  curiosities.  New  York,  in  all  its 
relations,  in  its  falls,  its  rivers,  and  secondary  waters,  is  attractive  to  all 
the  world.  But  then  there  is  New  York,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Gentlemen,  the  commercial  character  so  far  pervades  the  minds  of  com- 
mercial men  all  over  the  world,  that  there  are  many  men  who  are  very 
respectable  and  intelligent,  who  do  not  seem  to  know  there  is  any  part  of 
the  United  States  but  New  York.  (Laughter.)  I  was  in  England,  and 
when  I  was  there  it  was  asked  of  me,  if  I  did  not  come  from  New  York. 
(Great  laughter.)  I  told  them  my  wife  came  from  New  York.  (Contin- 
ued laughter.)  That  is  something.  (Great  laughter.)  Well,  gentlemen, 
I  had  the  honor,  one  day,  to  be  invited  to  a  State-dinner,  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  He  was  a  portly  and  a  corpulent  gentleman. 
( Laughter.)  He  had  a  big  wig  on  his  head,  all  powdered  and  ribboned 
down  behind,  and  I  had  the  honor  to  sit  between  him  and  the  lady  May- 
oress ;  and  there  were  800  guests,  with  all  the  luxuries  and  gorgeousness 
of  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner.  By  and  by,  in  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings, his  lordship  thought  proper,  soon  after  the  cloth  was  removed,  to 
take  notice  of  his  American  guest.  He  seemed  not  to  know  who  I  was. 
He  knew  I  was  a  Senator ;  but  of  the  United  States  he  seemed  to  have 
but  little  idea  of  any  place  but  New  York.     (Laughter.) 

He  arose :  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  give  you  the  health  of  Mr. 
Webster,  a  member  of  the  npper  Senate  of  New  York."  (Great  out- 
burst of  laughter.)  Well,  gentlemen,  it  was  a  great  honor  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  any  Senate  of  New  York,  but  if  there  was  an  upper  8enate,  to  be 
a  member  of  that  would  be  a  great  honor,  indeed.  (Tremendous  laugh- 
ter.) Gentlemen,  New  York,  the  State  of  New  York,  let  me  indulge 
in  a  moment's  reflection  on  that  great  theme !  It  has  so  happened  in  the 
dispensation  of  things,  that  New  York  stretches  from  boundary  to  boun- 
dary, through  our  whole  country.  Your  fellow-citizens,  to-day,  are  eat- 
ing clams  at  Montauk  Point,  700  miles  from  here,  and  you  are  regaling 
on  lake  trout.  You  stretch  along  and  divide  the  whole  country.  New 
York  stretches  from  the  frontier  of  Canada  to  the  sea.  New  York  di- 
vides the  Southern  States  from  the  Eastern.  Here  she  is  with  two  beads  ; 
one  down  at  New  York,  and  the  other  at  Buffalo,  like  a  double-headed 
snake,  and  there  she  lies.  Well,  what  are  you  to  do  with  her?  Fixed, 
firm  and  immovable,  there  she  is.  (Applause.)  It  has  pleased  God,  m 
assigning  her  a  position  in  the  configuration  of  the  earth's  surface,  to 
cause  her  to  divide  the  whole  South  from  the  East,  and  she  does  so.  phy- 
sically and  geographically.  As  she  stretches  here,  in  the  whole  length 
and  breadth,  she  divides  the  Southern  from  the  Eastern  States.  But, 
gentlemen,  that  is  her  inferior  destiny,  her  inferior  characteristic ;  for,  if 
I  do  not  mistake  all  auguries,  her  higher  destiny  is  likewise  to  unite  all 
the  States  in  one  political  Union.     (Vociferous  applause  and  cheers.) 

Gentlemen,  nothing  so  fills  my  imagination,  or  comes  up  more  to  my 
idea  of  a  great,  enterprising,  and  energetic  State,  than  those  things  which 
have  been  accomplished  by  New  York,  connected  with  commerce  and  in- 
ternal improvements.  I  honor  you  for  it.  When  I  consider  that  yoor 
canal  runs  from  the  Lakes  to  tide-water;    when  I  consider  also  that  you 
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have  a  railroad  from  the  Lake  to  tide-water ;  and  when  I  examine,  as  I 
have  examined,  that  stupendous  work,  hung  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  air,  on  the 
southern  range  of  mountains  from  New  York  to  Lake  Erie ;  when  I  con- 
sider the  energy,  the  power,  the  indomitable  resolution  which  effected  all 
this,  I  bow  with  reverence  to  the  genius  and  people  of  New  York,  what- 
ever political  party  may  lead,  or  however  wrong  I  may  deem  any  of  them 
to  act  in  other  respects.  It  takes  care  of  itself,  it  is  true  to  itself,  it  is 
true  to  New  York ;  and  being  true  to  itself,  it  goes  far  in  establishing 
the  interest  of  the  whole  country,  in  my  opinion.  For  one,  I  wish  it  so 
to  proceed.  I  know  that  there  are  questions  of  a  local  and  State  charac- 
ter with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do.  I  know  there  is  a  proposition  to 
make  this  canal  of  yours  greater  and  broader,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  give 
i  to  New  York  and  its  commerce  more  power  to  let  out  what  it  has,  with 

greater  facility.     I  know  not  how  that  may  comport  with  State  politics 
i  or  State  arrangements,  but  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  the  day,  when  there 

I  shall  be  no  obstruction,  or  hindrance,  in  any  article  of  trade,  or  commerce, 

,  going  out  right,  straight  and  strong,  with  breadth  enough,  and  margin 

,  enough,  and  room  enough  to  carry  all  to  its  market.     May  I  say,  gentle- 

,  men,  that  a  broad,  deep,  and  ample  canal  realizes,  and  more  than  realizes* 

(  what  the  poet  has  said  of  the  River  Thames : 

"  Oh,  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme ! 
Though  deep,  yet  clear,  though  gentle,  yet  not  doll, 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing,  full." 

1  But,  gentlemen,  there  are  other  things  about  this  State  of  yours. 

You  are  here  at  the   foot  of    Lake  Erie.     You  look  out  on  the 

1  far  expanse  of  the  West      Who  have  come  here?      Of  whom  are 

1  you  composed  ?    You  are  already  a  people  of  fifty  thousand,  a  larger 

;  population  than  that  of  any  New  England  city,  except  Boston ;  and  yet 

1  you  are  but  of  yesterday.     What  is  your  population  r    A  great  many  pf 

1  them  are  my  countrymen,  and  I  see  them  with  pleasure ;  but  these  are 

1  not  all,  there  are  also  Irish  and  Germans.    I  suppose,  on  the  whole,  and 

!  in  the  main,  they  are  safe  citizens ;  at  any  rate,  they  appear  well  disposed, 

and  they  constitute  a  large  portion  of  your  population.    That  leads  us  to 

1  consider  generally  what  is  the  particular  position  of  our  country,  and  of 

'  your  city,  as  one  of  the  great  outlets  to  the  West,  in  regard  to  this  foreign 

1  immigration.     The  emigration  to  this  country  is  enormous— it  cornea 

■  from  Ireland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  &c.     I  remember  it  used  to  be  a 

'  simile,  when  anything  of  a  sudden  or  energetic  nature  took  place,  to  say 

1  that  it  "  broke  out  like  an  Irish  rebellion,  forty  thousand  strong,  when  no* 

body  expected  it.19     Forty  thousand  strong  does  not  begin  to  compare 

i  with  the  emigration  to  the  United  States.     Emigration  comes  here  with 

a  perfect  rush  from  every  part  of  Ireland  ;  from  Limerick  and  the  Shan- 

i  non,  from  Dublin  and  from  Cork ;  emigrants  come  also  from  the  Northern 

i  ports  from  Londonderry  and  Belfast,  and  here  they  are.     Into  this  coun- 

i  try  they  come,  and  will  continue  to  come ;  it  is  in  the  order  of  things,  and 

\  there  is  no  possibility  of  preventing  it.  Gentlemen,  it  is  about  three  centu- 

t  ries  and  a  half  since  Columbus  discovered  America,  and  he  came  here  by 

I  authority  of  the  Spanish  Government     He  gathered  up  some  gold,  and 

i  went  back  with  a  great  name.    It  is  a  much  shorter  time  since  the  Irish 
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discovered  America,  and  they  coice  in  much  greater  numbers ;  but  they 
don't  come  here  with  the  idea  of  carrying  back  money,  or  fame,  or  a  name, 
bat  mean  to  live  here  forever.  They  com?  to  remain  among  us,  and  to 
be  of  us,  and  to  take  their  chances  among  us.     Let  them  come. 

There  are  also  Germans.  Your  city,  I  am  told,  has  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  thrifty,  industrious  German  people.  Let  them  also  come.  If  His 
Majesty  of  Austria,  and  the  Austrian  Government,  will  allow  them  to 
come,  let  them  come.  (Great  applause.)  All  we  desire,  whosoever 
come,  is,*  that  they  will  Americanize  themselves ;  that,  forgetting  the 
things  that  are  behind,  they  will  look  forward  ;  and  if  they  look  as  far  as 
Iowa  and  Minnesota,  they  will  not  look  a  rod  too  far.  I  know  that 
many  from  Europe  come  here,  who  have  been  brought  up  to  different 
pursuits,  to  different  forms  of  application,  and  even  to  different  systems 
of  agriculture  ;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  I  believe  it  is  true,  that  when  they 
are  removed  from  the  temptations  of  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
when  they  get  into  regions,  where  trees  are  to  be  felled,  and  land  cleared, 
they  prove  themselves  worthy  and  respectable  citizens ;  and,  perhaps, 
gentlemen,  you  will  excuse  me  if,  without  too  long  a  speech,  I  say  a  little 
relative  to  our  American  system  on  this  subject  of  foreign  emigration.  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  declared,  as  you  all  know,  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1776,  a  solemn  and  formal  complaint  is  made  against  the  British 
King,  that  he  sought  to  prevent  emigration  from  Europe  to  the  colonies, 
by  refusing  his  assent  to  reasonable  laws  of  naturalization,  by  reason  of 
which,  it  was  stated,  the  country  did  not  fill  up,  and  the  public  lands  were 
not  purchased.  It  is  worthy  the  attention  of  any  gentleman,  who  wishes 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  early  history  of  the  country  in  this  respect, 
to  refer  back  to  the  naturalization  laws  passed  in  the  time  of  Washing- 
ton. Every  one  can  see  what  was  the  prevailing  idea  at  that  period.  The 
idea  of  encouraging  emigration  from  Europe  was  universal,  and  it  was  de- 
sired that  those,  who  wished  to  become  naturalized,  should  become  ac- 
quainted with  our  system  of  government  before  they  voted ;  that  they 
should  have  an  interest  in  the  country ;  that  they  might  not  be  led  away 
by  every  designing  demagogue.  At  that  day,  nobody  foresaw  such  de- 
velopments, and  such  enlargement  in  the  commerce  of  the  country,  as  we 
now  see  ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  early  periods  of  Washington's  administra- 
tion, they  were  looking  to  see  how  they  should  pay  the  debt  of  the  Re- 
volution. Whatever  we  may  think  of  it  now,  Cheir  great  resource  to  pay 
their  debts  was,  as  they  thought,  the  public  domain.  They  had  obtained, 
before  the  Constitution  was  formed,  a  grant  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, which  was  known  to  be  capable  of  furnishing  great  products 
by  agricultural  labor.  The  Congress  of  that  day  looked  to  this. 
They  had  no  idea  how  sudden  would  be  the  great  increase  of  our  com- 
merce, or  how  plentiful  would  be  the  revenue  from  that  source ;  and, 
therefore,  their  main  resource  was  to  see  how  far  they  could  encourage 
foreign  emigration,  (which,  it  was  expected,  would  bring  capital  into  the 
country,)  with  an  idea  of  such  a  conformity  with  our  American  system, 
and  to  American  institutions,  as  would  render  emigration  safe,  and  not 
dangerous  to  the  common  weal. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  not  arbiters  of  our  own  fate.  Human  foresight 
falters  and  fails.  Who  could  foresee  or  conjecture  at  that  day,  what 
our  eyes  now  see  and  behold  ?    We  see  this  for  good  or  for  evil.    Nor 
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eould  we  stay  this  immigration  if  we  would.  We  see  there  is  a  rash  of 
people  from  Europe  to  America,  that  exceeds,  in  a  single  month,  and  at 
the  single  port  of  New  York,  the  population  of  many  single  cities  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  This  is  the  case,  and  it  is  to  be  met  and  to  be  considered. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  obstruct  it,  if  obstruction  were  safe* 
The  thing  can't  be  done.  Tou  may  remember,  gentlemen,  (though  I  am 
too  modest  to  suppose  that  you  remember  much  about  it,)  that,  in  my 
correspondence  with  Lord  Ashburton,  who  came  out  here  to  negotiate 
the  Treaty  of  '42,  we  examined  the  subject  of  the  impressment  of  Ame- 
rican citizens.  Up  to  that  day,  England  had  insisted  on  the  right  to  visit 
every  American  ship  in  the  time  of  war,  and  if  <fehe  found  any  English* 
men,  Irishmen,  or  Welshmen  on  board  of  her,  to  press  them  into  her 
service,  on  the  ground  that  they  could  not  transfer  their  allegiance.  I 
need  not  say,  gentlemen,  that  this  subject  had  been  a  matter  of  negotiation* 
It  was,  at  one  time,  suggested  by  the  British  minister,  that  the  right  should 
be  exercised  only  in  certain  latitudes.  At  ancther  time  it  wassuggested,that 
this  right  should  not  be  extended  to  the  deprivation  of  any  American 
vessel  of  her  crew.  I  am  afraid,  or  ashamed,  gentlemen,  indeed  1  don't 
know  that  I  ought  to  say  it,  but  with  your  permission  I  will  say  it,  thai 
on  that  occasion  it  was  decided  that  every  man  on  board  of  an  American 
Tessel,  either  mercantile  or  naval,  was  protected  by  the  flag  of  America. 
(Tremendous  applause.)  No  matter  if  his  speech  did  betray  him ;  no 
matter  what  brogue  was  on  his  tongue ;  if  the  stars  and  stripes  were  over 
him,  he  was  for  that  purpose,  while  on  board  an  American  vessel,  an  Ame- 
rican citizen.  (Cheers.)  Well,  gentlemen,  as  we  are  indulging  in  • 
sort  of  saturnalia,  and  as  we  are  talking  of  ourselves  a  little,  (cries  of 
"  Who  V "  Go  on,")  let  me  say,  that  from  that  day  to  this,  we  have  heard 
of  no  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  that  it  could 
•end  an  officer  on  board  of  any  American  ship,  and  take  from  her  any 
human  being  whatever,  and  never  shall.    (Great  applause.) 

Lord  Ashburton,  with  whom  I  negotiated  and  corresponded  on  that 
occasion,  was  a  judicious  and  wise  man.  He  had  been  a  good  deal  in  this 
country.  He  was  married  in  this  country.  He  knew  something  of  thia 
country ;  and  he  saw  various  relations  between  this  country  and  England 
in  a  far  more  philanthropical  point  of  view  than  most  others,  and  he 
stated  in  a  letter,  which  is  on  record  somewhere :  "  I  must  admit  that 
when  a  British  subject,  Irish,  English,  or  Welsh,  becomes  an  American, 
and  claims  no  longer  the  protection  of  his  own  country,  his  own  country 
has  no  right  to  call  him  a  subject,  and  to  put  him  in  a  position  to  make 
war  on  his  adopted  country ;  and  it  appears  to  me,"  he  added, u  that  we 
may  count  it  among  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  that  these  new  fa- 
cilities of  transporting  men  from  country  to  country,  by  the  power  of 
steam,  and  quickly,  are  designed  by  a  high  wisdom."  He  said,  "  We 
have  more  people  than  land,  and  you  have  more  land  than  people.  Take 
as  many  from  us  as  you  please,  or  as  please  to  come.  That  seems  to  be  the* 
order  of  things ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  stopped.''  I  told  him  that  was  my  opi- 
nion too.  Gentlemen,  this  emigration  is  not  to  be  stopped  ;  we  must  keep 
things  as  they  are ;  we  must  impress  all  who  come  here  with  the  necessity 
of  becoming  Americans.  We  must  teach  them  ;  we  roust  endeavor  to  in- 
still American  sentiments  into  all  their  bosoms.  (Prolonged  Applause.) 
Gentlemen,  if  it  were  not  so  late  in  the  evening,  I  would  say  a  few 
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this  country,  and  the  best  disposition  to  be  made  of  them.  What  shall 
we  do  with  them  ?  They  amount  to  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  rich 
in  its  natural  fertility ;  but  can  any  one  tell  me  what  is  the  value  of 
land  unconnected  with  cultivation  and  social  life  ?  A  thousand  acres 
would  not,  in  such  a  case,  be  of  the  value  of  a  dollar.  What  is  land 
worth  in  the  extreme  interior  ?  Land  is  a  theatre  for  the  application 
and  exhibition  of  human  labor ;  and  when  human  labor  goes  upon  it,  and 
is  exerted,  then  it  creates  its  value,  and  without  it,  it  is  not  worth 
a  rush,  from  "  Dan  to  Beersheba."  I  do  not  wish  to  say,  on  every  acre 
of  land  there  must  be  a  settlement ;  but  there  must  be  human  labor  some- 
where near  it ;  there  must  be  something  besides  the  mathematical  divi- 
sion apportioning  it  into  sections,  half  sections,  and  quarter  sections,  be- 
fore land  is  of  any  value  whatever. 

But,  gentlemen)  we  have  had  a  series  of  wonderful  events  in  our  com- 
mercial relations.  The  commerce  of  the  country  is  filling  the  coffers  of 
the  country.  It  has  supplied,  and  now  supplies,  every  want  of  the  govern- 
ment. What,  then,  shall  we  do  with  the  public  lands  ?  During  the  last 
Congress,  acts  were  passed,  distributing  large  quantities  of  them,  varying 
from  160  acres,  or  more,  down  to  40  acres,  to  those  who  had  rendered 
military  service  to  the  country.  This  was  all  very  well ;  nobody  goes 
further  than  I  do,  in  desiring  to  make  happy  those  who  have  borne  arms 
in  their  country's  cause,  as  well  as  their  widows  and  orphans ;  but,  this 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  answer  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  What  is  to  he 
done  ?  What  is  to  become  of  those  who  come  to  this  country,  and  have 
toothing  to  buy  land  with  ?  That's  the  question,  gentlemen ;  the  last 
measure  proposed  by  me  while  in  the  last  Congress,  was  the  short  and 
simple  proposition,  that  every  man  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who 
would  go  on  any  uncultivated  land  in  the  country,  and  take  up  160  acres 
and  cultivate  it  for  five  years,  should  thereby  make  it  his  own,  and  there 
to  be  an  end  of  the  public  right;  and  if  his  widow  and  children 
did  the  same,  they  should  have  it.  One  of  the  great  evils  of  this 
military  bounty  business  is,  that  when  warrants  are  issued,  manage 
it  as  you  will,  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  and  do  not 
accrue  to  those  whom  it  was  designed  to  benefit  They  sell  for  a 
trifie,  and  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  as  I  have  already 
stated.  Let  me  tell  you  an  anecdote  on  this  subject :  I  brought  forward 
this  matter  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  soon  afterwards  I 
received  a  letter  from  Europe,  stating  that  it  was  wrong  and  unjust,  he- 
cause  it  would  interfere  with  the  rights  of  those  who  had  purchased  war- 
wants,  to  settle  on  the  public  lands,  as  a  matter  of  speculation.  (Laugh- 
ter.) I  wrote  back  that  it  was  just  the  thing  I  wished.  I  was  glad  it 
was  so,  and  I  had  desired  it  should  be  so.  My  proposition  was,  that  them 
lands  should  not  be  alienated ;  that  they  should  be  free  of  claims  /or 
debt ;  that  they  should  be  free  of  debt ;  that  they  should  not  be  transfera- 
ble, and  if  a  man  left  his  land  before  five  years,  he  should  lose  it 

My  proposition  was,  that  the  lands  granted  under  it  should  not  he 
alienable ;  should  not  be  subject  to  alienation  by  law ;  that  a  man  enter- 
ing upon  should  stay  upon,  should  cultivate  it  for  five  years;  or  if  he 
should  not  live,  then  his  wife  or  children  should  remain  upon  it,  for  the 
specified  term  of  five  years,  when  it  should  be  theirs  forever.    My  object 
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was  simply,  as  far  as  the  object  could  be  accomplished,  to  benefit  those  of 
the  Northern  States  who  were  landless,  and  the  thousands  of  the  South- 
ern States,  who  were  willing  to  toil  if  they  had  anything  of  their  own  to 
toil  upon.  It  was  to  benefit  the  emigrant,  by  giving  him  a  home  ;  to  let 
him  feel  that  he  had  a  homestead ;  that  he  trod  upon  his  own  soil ;  that 
he  was  a  man,  a  freeholder.  On  his  own  good  behavior  he  must  rely 
to  make  up  all  else  to  which  he  would  aspire.  I  might  have  been  wrong 
in  my  opinions,  but  they  are  my  opinions  still ;  and  if  ever  an  opportu- 
nity is  given  me,  I  6hafl  endeavor  to  carry  them  out 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  revert  once  more  to  your  great  State.  I  see  all  her 
works,  all  her  gigantic  improvements,  the  respectability  of  her  Govern- 
ment I  hear  of  her  greatness  over  the  whole  world.  Tour  merchants 
have  a  character  everywhere,  which  realizes  the  idea  of  my  youth  of  the 
character  of  a  British  merchant,  which  I  will  illustrate  by  an  anecdote. 
A  friend  of  mine,  in  the  days  of  the  French  Republic,  had  so  much  con- 
fidence in  the  men  who  stood  at  the  head  of  affairs,  that  he  invested 
largely  in  Assignats.  But  after  a  while  he  found  them  to  be  worthless. 
His  creditors  would  not  touch  them ;  and  there  they  were,  dead  upon  his 
hands.  One  day,  after  using  some  very  extravagant  language,  he  con- 
cluded by  saying,  "  that  if  he  were  traveling  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and 
his  camel  should  kick  up  a  British  bill  of  exchange  out  of  the  sands,  it 
would  be  worth  ten  per  cent,  premium,  while  these  Government  Assig- 
tiats  were  not  worth  a  farthing."  So  your  commercial  character  stands. 
Tour  vessels  traverse  every  sea,  and  fill  all  the  rivers.  You  call  com- 
merce to  you,  and  she  comes.  You  call  her  from  the  vasty  deep,  and 
she  responds  to  your  call. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  will  conclude  by  offering  a  sentiment,  for  I  am  sure 
you  are  anxious  to  hear  from  others,  from  whom  I  have  too  long  de- 
tained you.     Permit  me  to  give 

The  State  of  New  York:  Not  the  envy,  but  the  admiration  of  her  sister 
States. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Webster  was  greeted  throughout  with 
repeated  applause,  and  resumed  his  seat  amidst  long-continued  and  en- 
thusiastic cheers. 
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8PEECH  AT  SYRACUSE. 

Fellow-citizens  of  Syracuse,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you 
cordially  for  the  pains  you  have  taken  to  meet  together  this  afternoon, 
forming  so  broad  an  assemblage,  to  Welcome  me  to  your  important  and 
growing  citypf  Syracuse. 

I  have  known  this  place,  by  occasional  visits,  for  many  years ;  some  of 
those  visits  were  made  before  you,  whose  happy  faces  I  see  before  me,  were 
born,  or  when  you  were  in  infancy.  I  have  watched  its  progress  with  in- 
terest, connected  as  it  has  been  with  the  interest  of  the  great  saline  pro- 
duct of  the  State,  and  as  the  capital  of  the  noble  County  of  Onondaga, 
which  I  have  always  regarded  with  admiration. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  The  President  and  his  friends  wereinvited, 
three  weeks  ago,  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  completion  of  that  great 
line  of  communication,  the  Erie  Railroad.  We  left  Washington  with  no 
other  purpose,  certainly  none  on  my  part,  than  to  perform  that  agreeable 
duty.  I  had  not  the  slightest  expectation  of  being  here,  nor  had 
I  the  slightest  idea,  or  wish,  of  being  called  upon  to  address  you, 
or  any  other  body  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  political 
topics  of  the  day. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  my  time  of  life  for  such  public  discourses  and 
illustrations  may  be  considered  as  pretty  much  over.  There  is  a  time 
for  all  things,  and  there  has  been  a  time  when  it  was  not  unpleasant  to  me 
to  meet  masses  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  open  air,  and  to  speak  upoa 
topics  which  were  not  disagreeable  to  them,  and  certainly  not  to  me.  But 
there  must  come  a  time,  as  we  advance  in  life  and  age,  when  what  we 
do  for  the  public  must  be  more  in  the  closet,  and  less  in  the  field. 

Nevertheless,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  a  large  number  of  the  people  of 
Syracuse  having  signified  to  me,  by  letter,  that  it  was  their  desire  that  I 
should  meet  them  to-day,  and  address  them  on  public  subjects,  as  far  as 
may  be  in  my  power,  I  gladly  conform  to  their  request. 

On  the  great  question  of  the  day,  my  fellow-citizens,  I  have  no  secrets. 
I  have  nothing  to  conceal  and  nothing  to  boast  of.  I  trust  that  all  of  yon 
know  pretty  well  who  I  am,  and  what  I  am,  and  what  my  principles  of 
political  conduct  have  been  for  the  last  thirty  years.  They  are  not  likely 
to  be  changed ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  earthly  inducement  will  pre- 
vail upon  me  to  depart  from  those  settled  notions  and  opinions  which  I 
imbibed  in  early  life,  which  I  have  followed  in  the  councils  of  this  coun- 
try, for  good  or  for  evil,  for  thirty  years,  and  the  correctness  of  which 
my  judgment  approves  more  and  more  every  day  of  my  life. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  know  very  well  that  on  the  agitating  ques- 
tions of  the  present  day,  I  have  not  the  happiness  to  concur  with  all  the 
people  of  Syracuse,  or  the  county  of  Onondaga,  or  other  parts  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  I  know  there  are  varieties  of  sentiments,  and  I  know  the 
sources  of  that  disagreement.  Some  of  them  are  very  justifiable,  and 
some  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  believe,  are  not  capable  of  much  defence. 
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Bat  I  know  these  are  differences  of  feeling  brought  about  by  difference* 
of  association,  by  different  reading,  and  by  different  degrees  of  knowledge 
and  information  respecting  public  affairs. 

But,  since  I  am  requested  to  address  you,  you  must  take  from  me  the 
honest  sentiments  of  my  own  heart,  the  convictions  of  my  own  conscience. 
I  lay  no  claim  to  your  approval  of  my  views,  and  I  ask  no  favorable 
reception  of  them,  u  farther  than  you  see  the  suggestions  I  make  to  you,, 
are  worthy  of  your  regard."  You  are  here  in  the  centre,  the  very  centre 
of  the  greatest  State  in  the  Union,  the  place  where  frequently  assemble 
representatives  of  all  parties  and  all  views,  and  you  have  here  all  sorts  of 
sentiments  advanced,  all  sorts  of  doctrines  espoused,  and  you  have  a  very 
fair  opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment,  a  fair,  conscientious  judgment,  of 
all  great  questions  before  the  public 

Now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  all  the  world 
over,  and  especially  in  Syracuse,  that  the  origin  of  the  important  ques- 
tions, that  for  two  years  have  agitated  the  country,  is  the  condition  of  the 
Southern  States  in  respect  to  the  institution  of  slavery  in  those  States, 
and  the  rights  of  the  parties  connected  with  that  institution  in  the  Govern- 
ment  under  which  we  live. 

You  cannot  state,  more  strongly  than  I  feel  to  be  true,  that  this  original, 
ancient,  unhappy  institution  of  the  slavery  of  the  African  races  in  the 
Southern  States,  is  forever  and  ever  to  be  deplored.  It  has  been,  in  the 
course  of  our  history,  as  much  deplored  by  the  Southern  States  as  by  our- 
selves, and,  to  sixty  years  ago,  was  more  deplored  by  them  than  by  us. 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted,  the  Northern 
people  did  not  feel  the  evils  of  slavery,  because  it  was  not  among  them  to 
any  great  or  growing  extent.  The  Southern  people  did  feel  the  evils,  be- 
cause it  was  among  them ;  and  they  all  thought,  and  all  said,  it  was  an  evil 
entailed  upon  them  by  the  British  Government,  for  which  they  were  full 
of  lamentation  and  regret,  and  if  they  knew  how  to  get  rid  of  it,  they 
would  embrace  any  reasonable  measure  to  accomplish  that  end. 

Such  were  the  feelingd  and  such  the  opinions  of  the  principal  men  of 
the  South ;  of  such  men  as  Chancellor  Wythe,  Jefferson,  Mason,  and 
other  leading  men  of  the  South,  who  were  concerned  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  And  if  you,  young  men, 
will  look  into  the  history  of  those  times,  you  will  find  what  I  state  to 
be  true,  that  the  Southern  people  were  more  filled  with  regret  at  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery  than  the  Northern  people  were. 

The  thirteen  were  colonies  originally  of  English  origin,  coming  here  at 
different  times,  settling  along  the  coast  under  various  circumstances,  all 
united  by  a  common  origin,  found  themselves  oppressed  by  the  mother  coun- 
try in  75,  and  in  76  they  declared  their  independence.  That  was  an  act 
of  Union;  it  was  a  united  act  of  the  thirteen  colonies  ;  it  was  that  united 
act  that  made  us  free  from  the  dominion  of  England;  and,  united  under 
that  act,  the  colonies  fought  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  afterwards  es- 
tablished a  common  Government.  There  was  at  that  time  no  more  idea 
of  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  Southern  States,  than  there  was  of  introdu- 
cing it  into  the  Northern  States.  These  domestic  State  institutions,  and 
State  establishments,  were  considered  as  the  proper  subjects  for  the  legis- 
lation of  States  themselves. 

For  purposes  of  general  defence  and  general  welfare,  and  for  purposes 
of  commercial  equality,  and  similar  objects,  the  States  afterwards  agreed. 
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to  become  one  government ;  and  as  to  all  (he  rest,  it  was  expressly  agreed 
that  every  State  should  take  care  of  its  own  rights,  and  regulate  itself  in 
relation  thereto  at  its  own  discretion.  Upon  these  principles  we  came 
together  under  the  Constitution  which  was  then  adopted ;  and  Washing- 
ton, unanimously  chosen  by  all  the  people,  was  our  first  President 

That  was  before  your  day,  fellow-citizens,  and  before  mine,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  history ;  and  from  it  you  know,  that  this  question  of  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States  never  became  an  agitating  subject 
for  more  than  fifty  years  afterwards.  For  more  than  fifty  years  the 
Northern  States  never  supposed  that  they  had  anything  to  do  with  it ; 
but,  in  process  of  time,  and  in  the  progress  of  things,  public  sentiment  has 
changed  at  the  North.  There  is  now  a  strong  and  animated,  sometimes 
an  enthusiastic,  and  sometimes  a  religious  feeling,  against  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  the  South.  But  persons  entertaining  such  feelings  and  sen- 
timents, as  I  think,  disregard  the  line  of  their  own  duties,  and  adventure 
upon  fields  which  are  utterly  forbidden. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  there  are  in  this  country  Abolition  Societies 
and  Abolition  Presses ;  and  it  is  no  new  thing  for  me  to  say,  for  I  said  it 
twenty  years  ago,  and  have  held  the  opinion  ever  since,  that,  in  my  opi- 
nion, all  these  things  have  prejudiced  the  condition  of  the  slave.  Twenty 
years  ago,  a  convention  of  the  whole  people  of  Virginia  was  held,  to  deli- 
berate on  changing  her  Constitution,  and  there  was  a  free  discussion  of 
the  policy  of  liberating  the  slaves,  and  of  gradual  emancipation.  The 
question  was  freely  and  openly  discussed,  and  there  was  no  fear,  no  re- 
serve. I  followed,  in  that  respect,  the  advice  of  Jefferson,  and  Madison, 
and  Marshall,  with  all  of  whom  I  have  conversed  upon  this  subject,  and 
all  of  whom  desired  to  see  a  way  in  which  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
slave  population  of  the  South  might  be  accomplished.  And  as  I  said, 
twenty  years  ago  that  question  was  freely  and  openly  discussed 
by  Marshall  and  other  persons  at  the  convention  called  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia.  Everybody  knew  what  was  going  on,  and  it  was 
perfectly  safe  to  come  out  and  maintain,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  it 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  South  to  provide  for  the  gradual  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves. 

It  was  about  that  time  that  Abolition  Societies  were  established  in  New 
England,  and,  in  my  opinion,  thfey  have  done  nothing  but  mischief;  they 
have  riveted  the  chains  of  every  slave  in  the  Southern  States ;  they  have 
made  their  masters  jealous  and  fearful,  and  postponed  far  and  far  the 
period  of  their  redemption.    This  is  my  judgment ;  it  may  not  be  yours. 

Well,  what  has  been  the  consequence  ?  We  have  had  occasions  in 
which,  in  our  political  system,  questions  have  arisen  on  the  extension  of 
slave  territory.  It  arose  in  the  ease  of  Texas,  and  nobody  found  me 
then  voting  for  the  addition  of  one  foot  of  slave  territory  to  the  United 
States.  Ah !  even  before  many  persons  who  now  shout  the  loudest  for 
liberty,  knew  what  liberty  was,  I  declared,  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 
1837,  (and  it  has  been  on  record  ever  since,  and  you  can  all  see  it,)  my 
fixed  purpose,  that,  under  no  circumstances,  and  under  the  pressure  of 
no  exigency,  would  I  agree  to  take  Texas  into  this  country  as  a  slave 
State,  or  a  slave  territory.  From  that  position  I  have  not  departed  ;  but 
our  good  representatives  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  State  of  New  York,  from  the  Empire  State,  voted  for  the 
admission  of  Texas,  while  I  resisted  it  in  vain. 
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I  state  it  not  as  a  reproach,  bat  as  a  fact,  that  some  of  the  gentlemen 
from  New  York,  then  distinguished  in  the  houses  of  Congress,  in  spite  of 
all  1  could  say  or  do,  voted  to  bring  Texas,  as  she  was,  into  the  Union,  at 
a  slave  State,  and  with  the  solemn  stipulation  of  the  privilege  of  making 
out  of  herself  four  more  slave  States. 

What  are  thej,  and  where  are  they  now  ?  They  are  Free  toilers  of 
the  first  water,  (applause,)  and  they  loudly  denounce  Mr.  Webster.  I 
believe  he  has  been  denounced  here.  Is  not  this  Syracuse  ?  (Great  ap- 
plause and  laughter.)  I  believe  they  hold  conventions  here,  (laughter  ;) 
they  denounce  Webster  as  the  fit  associate  of  Benedict  Arnold;  and  Prof. 
Stuart,  Dr.  Spencer  and  Dr.  Lord,  apd  Dr.  Dewey,  and  others  of  thai 
stamp,  as  being  no  better.  (Laughter.)  I  would  be  glad  to  strike  out 
Benedict  Arnold  ;  as  for  the  rest,  I  am  proud  of  their  company. 

This  is  the  truth ;  and  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  an  intelligent  people,  there  is  nothing  valuable  but  truth,  truth) 
truth.  It  is  not  glossary  or  commentary,  that  is  valuable ;  it  is  not  that 
thing  called  eloquence,  never  of  the  greatest  value,  and  often  mischiev- 
ous ;  but  it  is  that  which  can  stand  the  test  of  time  and  eternity  alone— 
truth. 

Now  it  is  truth,  that  from  my  earliest  introduction  into  public  life,  op 
to  the  present  time,  I  never  voted,  I  always  refused  to  vote,  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  one  inch  of  slave  territory  to  the  United  States.  (Great  ap- 
plause.)    But  that  goes  for  nothing,  for  nothing. 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  00 
many  words,  declares  that  persons  bound  to  service  in  one  State,  under 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall  not  be  discharged  there- 
from, but  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  person  to  whom  such  service  is  due. 

Now,  I  have  sworn,  again  and  again,  to  support  that  Constitution,  and 
so  has  every  person,  who  has  held  office  under  the  State  Government,  at 
solemnly  sworn  before  God  to  support  that  Government ;  that  is,  so  far 
as  depends  upon  him,  to  take  care  that  no  fugitive  from  labor,  coming 
into  a  free  State,  be  discharged  from  that  labor,  but  shall  be  restored. 

Well,  what  are  we  to  do,  then,  as  conscientious  persons  ?  How  are 
we  to  treat  this  matter?  Are  we  at  liberty  to  say  that  all  this  is  imagi- 
nation, all  nonsense,  and  we  will  do  as  we  please  ?  Shall  we  say  here  is 
no  obligation  binding  on  our  conscience  ?  You  might  as  well  say  there 
are  no  obligations  in  domestic  relations.  Our  political  duties  are  equally 
matters  of  conscience,  as  are  the  duties  arising  out  of  our  domestic  tie* 
and  most  endearing  social  relations.     That  is  my  opinion. 

Now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  would  wish  that  all  the  human  race,  of 
every  color,  were  as  happy  as  we  are,  and  as  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment. So  far  as  men  are  qualified  for  self-government;  so  far  as 
they  are  happier  by  being  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  so  much 
the  better.  But  we  are  to  consider  what  we  do,  and  we  are  not  to  rush  or 
under  the  influence  of  a  false  philanthropy  and  mistaken  humanity.  If  you 
satisfy  me  that  we  can  do  anything  for  the  benefit  of  the  southern  slave, 
constitutionally,  I  will  do  it.  I  have  said,  and  I  say  again,  I  would  vote  id 
Congress,  were  I  in  that  body,  to  restore  to  Virginia  all  the  public  lands 
the  General  Government  has  had  from  her,  and  all  the  proceeds  of  the 
same  up  to  this  time,  if  by  that  means  it  would  enable  Iter  to  provide  some 
way  for  the  emancipation  of  her  black  population.    Can  I  do  more  ?  Can 
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to  an  all-wise  Providence  to  bring  about  the  result? 
At  the  commencement  of  I860,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress.  I  had  been  there  a  great  while,  perhaps  most  of  yon 
think  quite  too  long,  (laughter,)  but  there  I  was.  We  had  acquired  these 
new  territories  from  Mexico,  all  against  my  wishes.  I  voted  against  each 
and  all  of  them.  California  had  no  attractions  for  me.  I  did  not 
wish  to  bring  into  this  government  the  agitating  question  about  the  fur- 
ther extension  of  slave  territory.  Your  Senators  from  New  York  did 
wish  it,  and  voted  for  it,  against  many  votes  of  Southern  gentlemen,  who 
tot  as  I  did,  and  who  wished  to  avoid  the  controversy.  Such  were  Ber- 
rien and  Badger,  Southern  men.  Their  constituents  wished  them  to  vote 
for  bringing  in  the  new  acquisitions,  but  they  saw  the  evil  of  it,  and 
they  said,  No  I  and  voted  against  it.  But  the  Northern  States  voted  for 
k,  very  many  of  them,  New  York  and  Rhode  Island,  and  evea  one-half 
of  Massachusetts. 

They  said  we  will  try  an  experiment.  Good  Heavens !  try  an  experi- 
ment to  see  whether  it  will  dismember  the  Union  1  Make  an  acquisition 
which  may  destroy  it!  Try  an  experiment  upon  the  nation  with  as 
much  unconcern  as  we  try  an  experiment  in  chemistry !        *         * 

Well,  this  territory  came  in.  It  turned  out  as  I  foresaw.  I  will  not 
aay  I  foresaw  the  whole ;  I  foresaw  a  part. 

California  was  settled  by  a  rush  of  people  from  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States,  and  they  made  that  government  free  at  once.  So  far  so 
good.  She  came  in  as  a  State,  with  the  star  of  freedom  in  her  forehead, 
and  I  rejoice  at  it.  But  no  doubt  it  was  a  serious  disappointment  to  the 
Southern  people,  that  some  parts  of  California  were  not  set  apart  lor 
slave  population  and  slave  culture. 

What  next  t  There  were  those  two  territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
Utah,  and  a  great  conflict  between  the  North  and  the  South,  whether  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  should  be  applied  to  New  Mexico. 

I  examined  that  subject ;  I  knew  it  was  distasteful  and  repugnant  to 
the  South ;  and  I  asked  myself  whether  any  such  provision  was  necessa- 
ry ;  whether  in  the  course  of  human  events  ;  whether  in  the  geographical 
conformation  of  the  country,  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  there  was 
the  least  ground  to  suppose  that  New  Mexico  would  ever  be  a  slave 
country.     I  thought  there  was  not 

I  thought  that  by  the  law  of  nature,  superior  to  all  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
visos the  world  ever  saw,  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico  must  sus- 
tain a  free  population.  Therefore  I  would  not  consent  merely  as  a  taunt- 
ing reproach,  to  apply  the  Wilmot  Proviso  to  the  mountains  of  New 
Mexico ;  any  more  than  I  would  apply  it  to  the  Canadas. 

Well,  that  is  the  burden  of  my  offence.  But  throughout  New  York 
and  New  England,  this  refusal  to  apply  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  is  charged 
against  me  as  a  falsification  of  all  the  principles  of  liberty  1  have  sup- 
ported all  my  life. 

I  made  that  declaration  on  the  7th  of  March,  1850.  You  know  the 
sound  of  reproach  that  rang  through  the  whole  country;  you  know  how 
Webster,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  friend  of  liberty  and  of  the  Con- 
stitution, was  reviled,  everywhere,  for  his  departure  from  that  course. 

In  forty  days  from  the  time  I  made  that  speech,  and  expressed  my 
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.opinion  th»t  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  a  controversy  with  the  South 
upon  that  subject,  because  the  law  of  nature  had  excluded  slavery  from 
New  Mexico,  the  people  of  New  Mexico  assembled  and  formed  a  consti- 
tution which  excluded  it  altogether. 

Now,  what  I  have  to  complain  of,  I  do  not  mean  to  complain  of  any- 
thing ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  of  all  the  presses  in  Western  New  York  and 
New  England,  that  reviled  me  so  much  and  so  violently  for  affirming 
there  was  no  necessity  for  applying  the  Wilmot  Proviso  to'New  Mexico, 
there  is  not  one  of  them  that  has  taken  back  the  charge,  when  they  saw 
the  truth  of  my  assertion  verified  by  facts.  Did  they  say  Webster  was 
right,  and  we  wrong  ?    No ;  not  one  of  them. 

Now,  my  fellow-citizens,  we  come  down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1850.  There  was  a  general  agreement,  not  universal,  a  general 
consent,  of  the  majority  of  Congress  to  bring  in  California  under  her 
Constitution  of  freedom.  But  what  was  to  be  done  with  those  two  ter- 
ritories? 

There  was  a  more  vital  question.  You  know  Texas  accomplished 
her  independence  by  her  revolution  against  Mexico ;  and  afterwards  by 
her  Constitution,  as  she  said,  Texas  embraced  all  the  country  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  That  was  disputed.  I  do  not  say  Texas  was  right ;  but 
that  was  her  claim.  Then  we  had  admitted  Texas  in  '45,  without  any 
statement  of  her  boundaries ;  but  taking  her,  as  she  represented  her  own 
boundaries  to  be.  When  she  came  into  the  Union,  under  the  law  of  '45, 
and  when  we  acquired  New  Mexico,  a  question  immediately  arose  as  to 
whom  New  Mexico,  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  belonged ;  whether  to  the 
United  States  or  to  Texas.  This  was  very  much  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Now,  who  should  settle  this  question  ?  Texas  was  an  extreme  Southern 
State,  full  of  ardent  young  men,  ready  for  any  enterprise  for  what  they 
considered  the  support  of  their  rights ;  who  were  going  to  take  posses- 
sion by  force  of  arms,  of  what  they  thought  were  Texas  lands.  At  that 
time  there  were  six  or  seven  States  of  the  South  that  had  passed  resolu- 
tions of  separation,  or  leading  to  separation,  or  calling  conventions  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  separation,  and  were  ready  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
Texas,  and  assist  in  enforcing  her  rights.     Such  was  the  state  of  things. 

I  confess,  that  for  one,  I  thought  it  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance, 
to  settle  this  question  of  the  Texas  boundary  by  a  just  compromise ;  by 
any  fair  and  equal  arrangement,  so  that  the  peace  of  the  country  might 
he  preserved.  Without  going  more  at  length  into  the  matter  now, 
I  wish  to  say,  that  in  my  opinion,  there  was  great  danger  of  civil  war. 
From  the  condition  of  Texas  herself,  and  considering  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  persons  in  the  Southern  States,  who  were  only  waiting  an 
opportunity  to  make  an  outbreak,  and  were  ready  to  join  the  standard  of 
Texas,  which  would  give  them  the  chance  for  military  display ;  I  say 
there  was  the  greatest  danger  of  civil  war. 

I  know  very  well,  had  Texas  taken  the  first  step,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  would  easily  have  subdued  her.  As  a  military 
matter,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  result.  But  then  as  a  political 
matter,  as  a  matter  connected  with  the  view  which  the  statesman  should 
Aajce  of  it,  who  can  see  the  result  of  the  shedding  of  blood  by  the  Govern- 
ment? 

I  thought,  therefore,  and  think  still,  tha£  every  reasonable  sacrifice 
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that  could  be  made,  to  settle  the  boundary  of  Texas,  and  to  take  away  the 
topic  of  disunion  from  among  us,  should  be  made. 

But  there  remained  other  matters.  I  thought  there  ought  to  be  a 
proper  government  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  We  have  in  all  such 
cases,  heretofore,  established  a  territorial  government.  We  did  establish 
it,  and  that  was  one  of  the  measures  of  that  Congress,  and  in  my  opinion 
a  very  proper  one. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  recent 
enactment  of  what  is  called  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  I  have  said  that 
you  and  I  are  not  responsible  for  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  South, 
no  more  than  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  we  have  no  more  to  do  with  the 
one  than  the  other.  It  is  as  far  removed  from  all  your  political  duties, 
and  my  political  duties,  as  the  slaves  in  the  West  India  Islands.  WeB, 
here  they  are,  and  here  is  an  original  compact  of  the  States,  that  persons, 
bound  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  escaping  into  another,  shall  not 
be  discharged,  but  be  returned. 

Now,  in  General  Washington's  time,  in  1793,  Congress  passed  an  act 
for  carrying  this  part  of  the  Constitution  into  effect.  It  was  thought 
wise  at  the  time  to  leave  the  execution  of  that  law  pretty  much  in  the 
hands  of  State  tribunals ;  State  magistrates,  and  officers  and  judges 
were  authorized  to  execute  that  law.  It  was  so  administered  for  fifty 
,  years,  and  nobody  complained  ef  it.  Things  went  on  until  this  new  ex- 
citement of  the  slavery  question,  this  abolition  question,  was  brought  up, 
and  then  some  of  the  States,  Massachusetts,  Ohio  and  others,  enacted 
laws  making  it  penal  to  execute  this  law  of  Congress. 

Then  the  statute  became  a  dead  letter  in  this  part  of  it ;  when,  of 
course,  it  became  a  matter  of  necessity  to  provide  for  the  execution  of 
this  Constitutional  enactment  by  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  give  it  up  altogether.  Well,  I  made  no  question  my- 
self, that  if  we  meant  to  fulfill  the  contract  of  the  statute,  if  we  meant  to 
be  honest,  it  was  our  duty  to  make  a  provision,  which,  by  the  authority 
of  the  Government  itself,  should  carry  into  execution  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  And  that  is  the  origin  of  the  present  Fugitive  Slave 
Law. 

I  do  not  to  say  the  law  is  perfect-.  I  proposed  some  amendments 
to  it,  but  was  called  from  the  Senate  before  it  was  adjusted. 

The  law  passed,  and  I  have  not  yet  heard  the  man  whose  opinion  is 
worth  a  sixpence,  who  has  said  that  that  law  is  not  perfectly  constitu- 
tional. The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  of  New 
York,  of  Massachusetts,  all  say  the  law  is  a  constitutional  one,  passed  in 
perfect  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution.  What  then  ? 
Is  it  not  to  be  obeyed  ?  Are  not  those  who  are  sworn  to  obey  the  Con- 
stitution, to  enforce  that  law  ?  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  conscience,  of  con- 
science ? 

But  what  do  we  hear  ?  We  hear  of  persons  assembling  in  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York,  who  set  up  themselves  over  the  Constitution,  above 
the  law,  and  above  the  decisions  of  the  highest  tribunals,  and  who  say 
this  law  shall  not  be  carried  into  effect.  You  have  heard  it  here,  have 
you  not?  Has  it  not  been  so  said  in  the  county  of  Onondaga?  (Cries  of 
Yes,  yes.)  And  have  they  not  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor  to  defeat  its  execution  ?    Pledged  their  lives,  their 
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the  committal  of  treason  to  the  country ;  for  it  is  treason,  and  nothing 
else.    (Great  applause.) 

I  am  a  lawyer,  and  I  value  my  reputation  as  a  lawyer  more  than  any- 
thing else,  and  I  tell  you,  if  men  get  together  and  declare  a  law  of  Con- 
gress shall  not  he  executed  in  any  case,  and  assemble  in  numbers  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  such  law,  they  are  traitors,  and  are  guilty  of  trea- 
son, and  bring  upon  themselves  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

No !  no !  It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  imposition  upon  good  citi- 
zens, good  men  and  good  women.  It  is  treason,  treason,  treason,  and 
nothing  else,  (cheers,)  and  if  they  do  not  incur  the  penalties  of  treason,  it 
is  owing  to  the  clemency  of  the  law's  administration,  and  to  no  merit  of 
their  own. 

Who  and  what  are  these  men  ?  I  am  assured  some  of  them  are  cler- 
gymen, and  some,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  are  lawyers,  and  who  the  rest  are, 
God  only  knows. 

They  say  the  law  will  not  be  executed.  Let  them  take  care,  for  those 
are  pretty  bold  assertions.  The  law  must  be  executed,  not  only  in  carry- 
ing back  the  slave,  but  against  those  guilty  of  treasonable  practices  in 
resisting  its  execution. 

Depend  upon  it,  the  law  will  be  executed  in  its  spirit,  and  to  its  letter. 
(Great  applause.)  It  will  be  executed  in  all  the  great  cities ;  here  in 
Syracuse ;  in  the  midst  of  the  next  Anti-slavery  Convention,  if  the  oc- 
casion shall  arise ;  then  we  shall  see  what  becomes  of  their  lives  and 
their  sacred  honor.     (Tremendous  cheering.) 

Do  not  debauch  your  own  understandings,  your  own  judgments ;  do 
not  render  ridiculous  your  own  sympathy,  humanity  and  philanthropy, 
by  any  such  ideas. 

The  course  of  your  duty  towards  all  that  are  in  bondage  within  your 
power  and  influence,  is  plain.  Happily  the  teach  ingof  the  sacred  boofc, 
which  is  our  guide,  instructs  us  in  that  matter.  What  we  can  do,  we 
will  do,  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  to  succor  the  distressed,  and  to  visit 
the  prisoner  in  affliction.  We  must  do  our  duty,  and  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  acting  conscientiously  in  that  sphere  of  life  in  which  we 
are  placed ;  politicians  in  their  sphere,  individuals  in  their  sphere,  and 
all  of  us  under  the  deep,  earnest  sense  of  obligation  that  our  Creator  has 
impressed  upon  us. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  said  by  a  class  of  men  to  whom  I  have  referred, 
that  the  Constitution  is  born  of  hell ;  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  devil ; 
and  that  Washington  was  a  miserable  blood-hound,  set  upon  the  track 
of  the  African  slave.  How  far  these  words  differ  from  words  that  have 
saluted  your  ears  within  yonder  hall,  you  will  judge. 

Men  who  utter  such  sentiments  are  ready  at  any  moment  to  destroy 
the  charter  of  all  your  liberties,  of  all  your  happiness,  and  of  all  your 
hope.     They  are  either  insane,  or  fatally  bent  on  mischief. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  whether  we  will  sustain  the  government 
under  which  we  live  ;  whether  we  will  do  justice  to  the  Southern  States, 
that  they  may  have  no  excuse  for  going  out  of  the  Union.  If  there  is 
anybody  that  will  not  consent  that  the  South  shall  have  a  fair  hearing,  a 
fair  trial,  a  fair  decision  upon  what  they  think  the  Constitution  secures 
to  them,  I  am  not  of  that  number. 


Everybody  knows  that  I  am  a  Northern  man,  born  in  (he  extreme 
North,  bred  and  brought  up  in  notions  altogether  irreconcilable  to  human 
slavery,  and  why  should  I  have  any  sentiments  in  common  with  the 
South  on  that  subject  ? 

But  when  it  is  put  to  me  as  a  public  roan,  whether  the  people  of  the 
South,  under  the  stipulations  of  this  Constitution,  have  not  the  right  of  a 
fair  law  from  Congress  for  returning  to  them  the  fugitive  slave,  I  say 
they  have ;  and  I  could  not  say  otherwise. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  will  pardon  me  for  the  gravity  of  these  j 
remarks.  I  had  rather  talk  with  you  in  private  or  public  on  other  sub- 
jects ;  upon  the  prosperity  and  happiness  we  all  enjoy ;  upon  the  growth 
of  this  beautiful  portion  of  New  York ;  and  in  short  upon  anything, 
rather  than  upon  the  fugitive  slave  law,  or  Texas  or  New  Mexico ;  but 
I  came  here  at  the  solicitation  of  the  people  of  your  city,  to  speak  upon 
public  topics.  Tou  will  accept  my  thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  receive  me,  and  I  wish  you  and  your  families 
all,  life,  happiness  and  prosperity. 


MR.  WEBSTER'S  SPEECH 
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B.  Davis  Noxoh,  Esq.,  gave  the  following  toast: 

"  The  Constitution  and  its  greatest  Expounder ;  the  Union  and  its  ablest  De- 
fender." 

Mr.  Webster  arose,  amid  great  applause,  to  reply. 

I  am  happy  to  meet  you,  and  to  enjoy  this  quiet,  social  and  agreeable 
dinner  with  you.  Mr.  Noxon  has  done  me  too  much  honor,  to  allude  to 
me  in  the  terms  which  he  has  chosen,  in  connecting  my  services  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  country,  and  the  Union. 

It  has  so  happened,  that  all  the  public  services  which  I  have  rendered 
in  the  world,  in  my  day  and  generation,  have  been  connected  *ith  the 
General  Government  I  think  I  ought  to  make  an  exception.  I  was  ten 
days  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  (laughter,)  and  I  turned 
my  thoughts  to  the  search  of  some  good  object  in  which  I  could  be  useful 
in  that  position ;  and,  after  much  reflection,  I  introduced  a  bill  which, 
with  the  general  consent  of  both  houses  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
passed  into  a  law,  and  is  now  a  law  of  the  State,  which  enacts  that  no 
man  in  the  State  shall  catch  trout  in  any  other  manner  than  with  the  or- 
dinary hook  and  line.  (Great  laughter.)  With  that  exception,  1  never 
was  connected,  for  an  hour,  with  any  State  Government,  in  my  life,  I 
never  held  office,  high  or  low,  under  any  State  Government  Perhaps 
that  was  my  misfortune. 
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A I  the  age  of  thirty,  I  was  in  New  Hampshire,  practising'  law,  and  had 
some  clients;  John  Taylor  Oilman,  who,  for  fourteen  years,  was  Gov* 
erner  of  the  Slate,  thought  that,  a  young  man  as  I  was,  I  might  he  fit  to 
be  an  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  he  noma* 
imted  me  to  the  Council ;  and  the  Council  taking  it  into  their  deep  con- 
sideration, and  not  happening  to  he  of  the  same  polities  of  the  Govern©* 
and  myself,  voted,  three  out  of  five,  that  I  was  not  competent,  and  retf 
likely  they  were  right  (Laughter.)  So,  you  see,  gentlemen,  I  never 
gained  promotion  in  any  State  Government. 

Gentlemen,  to  be  serious,  my  life  has  been  a  life  of  severe  labor  in  my 
profession,  and  all  the  portion  I  could  spare  of  that  labor,  from  the  sup 
port  of  my  family  and  myself,  has  been  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
subjects  connected  with  the  general  history  of  the  country;  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  country ;  the  confederation  out  of  which  the  Constitution  arose  } 
the  history  of  all  the  Congresses  which  have  assembled  before  and 
since  the  formation  of  that  Constitution ;  and,  in  short,  if  1  have  learned 
anything,  or  know  anything,  (and  I  admit  that  it  is  very  little,)  what  I  do 
know,  and  what  I  do  understand,  as  far  as  I  understand  anything,  is  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  history  of  its  formation,  and  the  his- 
tory of  its  administration  under  General  Washington,  and  from  that  time' 
down  to  this. 

I  sometimes,  gentlemen,  draw  around  me  a  sort  of  presentation  of  cha» 
racters  and  persons  who  composed  the  first  administration  of  Washing*, 
ton.  I  like  to  look  back,  I  like  to  go  back  to  those  original  fountains,  and 
draw  in  their  pure  waters.  There  is  nothing  that  strikes  my  judgment, 
and  my  feelings,  stronger  than  to  go  back  to  New  York  in  April,  '89. 

General  Washington  had  been  elected  President.  So  uncertain  waa 
it,  then,  what  would  be  the  success  of  the  new  government,  that  the  4th 
of  March  went  by  four  weeks  before  there  was  a  quorum  of  either  branch 
of  Congress.  And  I  have  seen  several  original  letters,  addressed  to 
members  of  Congress,  urging  them  to  come  on,  to  form  a  government. 

Many  of  the  choice  spirits  and  all  the  eminent  men  that  he  had  known 
through  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  staunch,  good,  strong  men,  disciplined, 
tried  in  the  great  school  of  adversity,  were  there.  There  was  Ham- 
ilton, a  marvel,  a  perfect  marvel ;  young,  a  man  almost  self-educated,  a 
man  of  intuitive  genius ;  for  nobody  knows  when  or  where  he  obtained 
the  knowledge  which  distinguished  him  at  so  early  a  period. 

General  Washington  saw  he  was  fit  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
finances  of  the  government;  a  great  post,  which  was  to  decide  whether 
the  government  could  go  on  or  not ;  because  the  country  was  poor,  and 
the  Congress  of  the  country  was  untried.  At  that  time,  there  was  no 
general  flag,  no  Inw  regulating  commerce ;  and  the  question  was,  whether 
any  revenue  could  be  derived  from  it. 

And  then  there  was  Gen.  Henry  Knox,  who  in  September  was  placed 
at  the  bead  of  the  War  Department,  a  good  6oldier.  In  the  same 
month,  Washington  placed  John  Jay  at  the  head  of  the  Judiciary  j 
that  gave  confidence  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  No  man  ever 
ascended  the  bench  of  justice  with  a  purer  and  higher  character  than  John 
Jay.  Afterwards,  he  sent  him  on  a  most  important  mission  to  England, 
and  placed  in  that  station  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut  He  invited  Jeffer- 
son, though  not  in  the  country,  to  become  Secretary  of  State.     In  short 
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if  one  might  draw  before  him  now  the  seene  as  k  existed  when  Waahmg- 
ton  was  inaugurated,  and  see  his  sedate  and  serene  manner,  a  maimer 
which  to  some,  perhaps,  seemed  austere ;  and  if  we  could  hare  him  be- 
fore us  this  day,  and  look  at  him  as  he  sat  in  his  first  Cabinet,  it  would 
make  one  of  the  most  striking  historical  pictures  that  could  be  committed 
to  canvas.  But  we  go  further  back,  to  74 ;  *74  is  the  great  era  in  oar 
history,  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  Congress  in  Philadelphia. 

And  those  remarkable  papers  that  distinguished  that  Congress,  and 
especially  that  capital  paper  addressed  to  England,  by  John  Jay  !  There 
we  see  the  great  basis  of  that  popular  system  which  our  fathers  main- 
tained through  the  Revolution,  and  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Well,  they  fought  through  the  Revolution ;  they  came  out  conquerors, 
and  peace  took  place  in  *83.  Now,  allow  me  to  say  that  there  is  no  more 
interesting  period  in  our  history,  than  that  which  ensued  between  the 
peace  of  '83  and  the  establishment  of  this  Government. 

The  States  were  all  separate,  all  poor ;  none  had  any  commerce.  There 
was  the  debt  of  the  Revolution  unpaid,  millions  upon  millions  ;  and  the 
government  then  existing  could  not  lay  any  tax,  and  could  not  collect  any 
duties. 

Of  all  periods  in  our  history,  if  you,  young  men,  will  study  it,  if  those 
who  hope  to  be  distinguished  in  the  history  of  our  country  hereafter  will 
study  it,  that  portion  of  our  history  from  the  peace  of  '83  to  the  establish* 
ment  of  this  Government,  is  fullest  of  instruction  of  all  others. 

Then  it  was  that  the  ceaseless  activity  of  Hamilton  and  Madison  exhi- 
bited itself.  They  were  the  two  great  motive  powers,  the  one  north, 
the  other  south.  Hamilton  was  ten  years  the  younger,  but  he  was  the 
elder  in  everything  but  years,  and  Madison  followed  him  in  matters  of 
the  highest  moment. 

If,  gentlemen,  you  should  have  occasion  to  recur  to  the  reports  of  Con- 
gress, in  '83,  upon  the  necessity  of  such  a  government  as  could  lay  uni- 
form duties,  and  make  a  uniform  commerce,  and  establish  a  uniform  go- 
vernment, so  that  there  should  be  the  same  commerce  of  Massachusetts 
and  of  Virginia,  there  you  will  see  all  the  elements  laid  down. 

It  is  in  these  pursuits,  and  in  the  study  of  these  questions,  that  I  have* 
perhaps,  devoted  more  of  my  time  than  a  more  strict  regard  to  myself 
and  my  family  would  justify.  But  I  must  confess  they  have  been  the 
pursuits  of  my  life. 

Then  we  arrive  at  the  assembly  of  gentlemen  from  several  of  the 
States,  in  '86.  There  were  Madison  and  Hamilton,  and  a  few  others, 
twelve  in  all,  I  think,  whose  object  was  to  bring  the  States  to  the  same 
conclusion,  that  goods  imported  should  pay  a  uniform  duty. 

After  a  session  of  two  weeks,  they  concluded  to  recommend  the  calling 
of  a  convention  to  make  a  constitution  of  government  for  the  whole  United 
States.  That  recommendation  was  sent  to  the  old  Congress,  and  by  them 
sent  to  the  old  States.  And  in  May,  1787,  the  convention  that  formed 
the  present  Constitution  met  in  Philadelphia. 

So  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  went  on  by  slow  degrees,  and  wise 
and  experienced  public  men  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  States 
could  not  be  prosperous  without  a  General  Government,  and  that  Govern- 
ment founded  upon  the  principle  of  a  Union  in  things  common  and  gene- 
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ral  to  all;  and  the  State's  power  and  authority  reserved  wherever  the 
general  Union,  and  the  purposes  of  it,  did  not  require  an  interference. 

These  things  are  all  historical.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  men  go 
on  from  step  to  step,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case.  They  found 
a  Union  was  necessary,  a  common  commercial  system  necessary  ;  and  all 
these  things  were  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  under  which  we  live. 
If  we  look  at  it,  we  shall  see  it  is  a  matter  of  compromise  and  agreement 
from  first  to  last  The  Northern  States  were  commercial,  and  what  had 
they  to  gain  ?  They  had  to  gain  a  protected  commerce  abroad,  and  an 
exclusive  right  of  the  coasting  trade,  and  of  the  domestic  trade  of  the 
country,  as  against  foreign  influences.  The  South  yielded  all  that.  They 
agreed  to  place  in  Congress  the  entire  control  over  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  And  therefore  we  all  know  that  the 
first  Congress  that  ever  assembled,  placed  the  entire  coasting  trade  of  the 
country  in  American  hands.  Foreign  ships  could  not,  after  that,  trade  be- 
tween Boston  and  Virginia.  And  at  that  day  the  commerce  was  mostly 
New  England  and  New  York  commerce,  and  so  it  has  remained  to  this 
day.  And  now  it  employs  a  vast  tonnage  and  thousands  of  ships.  And 
all  of  it,  from  Maine  to  California,  is  confined  to  American  vessels.  No 
foreigner  interferes.  They  could  carry  much  cheaper  and  be  more  use- 
ful to  Southern  consumers ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that  the  vessels  of  Northern 
Europe,  of  Sweden,  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  navigate  the  seas  cheaper 
than  we  can,  because  they  do  not  pay  so  much  wages  to  their  hands  as 
we  do,  nor  feed  them  so  well. 

All  this  is  preserved,  and  preserved  under  this  Constitution,  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  North.  Well,  this  is  the  great  boon  which  my 
country  of  New  England  and  yours  of  New  York  have  received  from  the 
Government    It  has  carried  their  flag  all  over  the  world. 

Then  the  Constitution  went  on  to  declare  other  thiogs. 

In  the  first  place,  it  placed  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  in  a 
right  position.  In  the  next  place,  it  regulated  uniform  duties,  and  that 
was  of  the  utmost  importance.  Why  ?  There  was  the  little  State  of 
Delaware  that  bad  a  good  port  of  entry,  and  Rhode  Island  which  had  an 
admirable  port  of  entry.  The  State  of  Rhode  Island  had  the  power  of 
assessing  duties  high  or  low,  as  she  saw  fit,  and  by  underbidding  the  State 
of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  could  support  her  government,  and  edu- 
cate all  the  children  in  the  State  besides,  from  her  revenues.  While 
Rhode  Isl  md  was  out  of  the  General  Government,  the  State  could  regu- 
late the  duties  of  imports  into  Newport,  and  could  so  underbid  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  as  to  raise  enough  to  maintain  its  whole  government. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  great  sacrifice  to  give  up  what  was,  in  fact,  a  subsist- 
ence, and  come  in  under  a  general  system.  But  it  was  done.  The  North 
and  South  all  agreed  to  it  That  is  what  has  made  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Boston.  Gentlemen,  there  were  compromises  on  both  sides, 
but  of  that  I  have  said  enough  to-day,  as  regards  Southern  rights  acquired 
under  the  Constitution.  Then,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  larger  view  of  this 
matter,  a  national  view.  We  were  no  nation  before  '89.  We  had  no 
flag,  and  there  was  no  power  in  Europe  that  would  treat  with  any  State, 
nor  had  any  State  any  treaty  with  any  foreign  power. 

It  was  only  when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had  been 
adopted;  when  the  Government  was  organized  under  it,  in  the  city  of  New 
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York,  in  April,  '89 ;  when  laws  were  made,  imposing  uniform  duties  in 
every  port ;  when  there  was  a  common  flag,  a  common  authority  ;  it  was 
then,  and  only  then,  that  we  became  a  nation  such  as  we  now  are.  If 
there  is  any  man  more  conversant  with  history  than  I  am,  who  can  find 
out  any  records,  ancient  or  modern,  who  can  refer  to  anything  that  has 
occurred  since  the  flood,  so  illustrative  of  the  power  of  a  great  united 
government,  as  our  own  history  has  shown,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it. 
Whether  it  be  poetry,  or  fiction,  or  imagination,  I  defy  any  man  to  pro- 
duce anything  equal  to  it  from  any  source. 

And  I  may  say,  in  consequence  of  the  allusion  which  has  been  made  to 
me,  that  it  has  been  in  the  study  of  these  topics,  of  the  principles  of  this 
Constitution,  of  the  manner  of  its  administration,  that  I  have  spent  all  that 
part  of  my  life,  not  now  a  short  one,  which  I  could  spare  from  the  severe 
duties  of  my  profession ;  and  I  must  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  go  back  every 
day  of  my  life  to  the  model  of  Washington's  administration.  And  I  say 
to  you  here  to-night,  were  I  to  draw  the  character  of  a  President,  such  as 
Washington,  were  he  on  earth,  would  approve,  Washington  himself  should 
stand  before  me,  and  I  would  copy  his  master-strokes  and  imitate  his  de- 
signs. (  Great  applause. ) 

It  was  a  marvel,  a  perfect  marvel,  for  a  man  to  come  up  to  the  civil 
government  from  the  head  of  our  armies,  who  possessed  so  much  modera- 
tion, so  much  caution,  so  much  wisdom  and  firmness,  and  who  at  once 
entered  upon  the  civil  administration  of  the  government  with  so  much 
prudence,  and  in  a  manner  to  give  so  much  satisfaction,  and  that  has  left 
on  the  whole  a  character  more  remarkable  and  more  renowned  than  any 
other  public  man  ever  possessed.  (Applause.) 

Thus  it  has  happened,  wo  have  had  great  models.  In  the  course  of 
succeeding  times  we  may  have  great  models.  We  have  sometimes  thought 
that  this  administration,  or  that,  has  gone  wrong,  but  they  all  at  length 
have  worked  into  the  same  line,  and  we  are  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  sixty  years,  in  the  possession  of  the  same  Constitution,  ade- 
quate to  the  accomplishment  of  all  good  purposes ;  and  I  think,  if  we 
have  the  good  sense  and  forbearance  to  keep  together,  there  is  nothing  we 
may  not  expect  to  attain  to.  We  have  had  dangers,  but  they  have  been 
overcome ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  we  shall  remember  that  our  forefathers 
fought  together,  and  achieved  our  liberties  together,  established  this 
government  together,  that  it  was  their  united  wisdom  that  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  the  laws  setting  the  government  in  motion. 

We  have  prospered  under  it,  and  have  gloried  under  it,  and  it  has 
raised  our  name,  and  fame,  and  character  (I  would  not  boast)  higher  than 
that  of  any  nation  upon  the  earth.  (Prolonged  cheers.)  I  say  it  in 
the  fullness  of  my  conviction,  there  is  not  a  name  given  under  Heaven, 
which  touches  in  so  thrilling  a  manner  the  races  of  millions  of  the  civil- 
ized people  of  the  world,  as  the  American  nation,  the  country  of  Wash- 
ington. I  hope  to  live  to  a  good  old  age  ;  I  hope  to  see  nothing  that  will 
mar  that  name  ;  but  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  God  in  his  all-wise  Provi- 
dence to  cast  a  cloud  over  that  prospect ;  if  it  be  in  the  future  that  this 
country,  this  glorious  nation,  this  renowned  government  shall  fall  to 
pieces,  thankful  to  Him  for  the  life  that  I  have  lived,  I  shall  be  more 
thankful  if  he  Shall  take  me  to  himself  before  I  see  such  a  state  of  things. 
(Great  applause.) 


MR.  SPENCER'S  SPEECH 

ATTHI 

DINNER  GIVEN  TO  MR.  WEBSTER  AT  ALBANY^ 

Mr.  Spencer  rose  and  addressed  the  company  as  follows : — 
I  am  about  to  offer  a  sentiment,  my  friends,  which  you  expect  from  the 
chair.  The  presence  of  the  distinguished  guest  whom  we  have  met  to 
honor,  imposes  restraints  which  may  not  be  overleaped.  Within  those 
limits,  and  without  offending  the  generous  spirit  which  has  on  this  occa- 
sion discarded  all  political  and  partisan  feeling,  I  may  recall  to  our  recol- 
lections a  few  incidents  in  his  public  life,  which  have  won  for  him  the  proud 
title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Constitution."     ( Great  applause.) 

When  in  1832-33,  South  Carolina  raised  her  parricidal  arm  against  our 
common  mother,  and  the  administration  of  the  government  was  in  the 
hands  of  that  man  of  determined  purpose  and  iron  will,  Andrew  Jaekson, 
whose  greatest  glory  was  his  inflexible  resolution  to  sustain  the  Union  or 
perish  with  it,  (here  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  deafening  shouts  of 
applause  J  in  that  dark  and  gloomy  day,  where  was  our  guest  found  ?  Did 
he  think  of  paltry  politics,  of  how  much  his  party  might  gain  by  leaving 
their  antagonists  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  Union  between  themselves,  ana 
thus  become  a  prey  to  their  watchful  opponents  ?  No,  gentlemen,  yon 
know  what  he  did.  He  rallied  his  mighty  energies,  and  tendered  them 
openly  and  heartily  to  a  political  chieftain  whose  administration  he  had 
constancy  opposed.  (Cheers  upon  cheers. )  He  breasted  himself  to  the 
storm,  where  blows  were  thickest  and  heaviest,  there  was  he  ;  and  when 
he  encountered  the  great  champion  of  the  South,  Colonel  Hayne,  in  that 
immortal,  intellectual  struggle,  the  parallel  of  which  no  country  has  wit- 
nessed, the  hopss,  the  breathless  anxiety  of  a  nation,  hung  upon  his 
efforts  ;  and,  oh,  what  a  shout  of  joy  and  gratulation  ascended  to  heaven, 
at  the  matchless  victory  which  he  achieved.  (Here,  for  some  time,  the 
speaker  was  unable  to  proceed,  in  consequence  of  the  incessant  and  tumul- 
tuous cheering  of  the  company,  who  nad  spontaneously  risen  from  their 
seats.)  Had  he  then  been  called  to  his  fathers,  the  measure  of  his  fame 
would  have  been  full  to  overflowing,  and  he  would  have  left  a  monu- 
ment in  the  grateful  recollection  of  his  countrymen,  such  as  no  statesman 
of  modern  times  has  reared.  (Renewed  applause.)  But  he  was  reserved 
by  a  kind  Providence  for  greater  efforts.  For  more  than  twenty  years,  in 
the  Senate  Chamber,  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  in  the  executive  coun- 
cils, he  has  stood  sentinel  over  the  Constitution.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  master  passion  of  his  life  to  love,  to  venerate,  to  defend,  to  fight  for 
die  Constitution,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  (Cheers  upon  cheers.) 
He  did  so  because  the  Union  existed  and  can  exist  only  in  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  country  can  exist  only  in  the 
Union.  In  fighting  for  the  Constitution,  ho  fought  therefore  for  the  coun- 
try, for  tha  whole  country. 

I  may  not  speak  in  detail  of  the  many  acts  of  his  public  life  which  have 
developed  this  absorbing  love  of  country.    But  there  are  a  few  of  the  pre** 
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cious  gems  in  the  circlet  which  adorns  his  brow,  that  are  so  marked  and 
prominent  that  they  cannot  be  overlooked. 

When  he  first  assumed  the  duties  of  the  Department  of  State,  war  was 
lowering  in  our  horixon  like  a  black  cloud,  ready  to  launch  its  thunder- 
bolts around  us.  The  alarming  state  of  our  foreign  relations,  at  that 
time,  is  shown  by  the  extraordinary  met  that  the  appropriation  bills  passed 
by  Congress  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration  contained  an 
unusual  provision,  authorising  the  President  to  transfer  them  to  military 
purposes.  In  a  few  months  after  our  guest  took  the  matter  in  band,  the 
celebrated  treaty  with  Lord  Ashburton  was  concluded,  by  which  the  irri- 
tating question  of  boundary  was  settled,  every  difficulty  then  known  or 
anticipated  was  adjusted,  and  among  others,  the  detestable  claim  to  search 
our  vessels  for  British  seamen,  was  renounced. 

In  connection  with  this  treaty,  I  take  this  occasion,  the  first  that  has 
presented  itself,  to  state  some  facts  which  are  not  generally  known.  The 
then  administration  had  no  strength  in  Congress  ;  it  could  command  no 
support  for  any  of  its  measures.  This  was  an  obstacle  sufficiently  formi- 
dable in  itself.  But  Mr.  Webster  had  to  deal  with  a  feeble  and  wayward 
President,  an  unfriendly  Senate,  a  hostile  House  of  Representatives,  and 
an  accomplished  British  diplomatist.  I  speak  of  what  1  personally  know, 
when  I  say,  that  never  was  a  negotiation  environed  with  greater  or  more 
perplexing  difficulties.  He  had  at  least  three  parties  to  negotiate  with 
instead  of  one,  to  say  nothing  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  who  had  to  be 
consulted  in  relation  to  a  boundary  that  affected  their  territory.  Tom 
know  the  result ;  glorious  as  it  was  to  our  country,  how  glorious  was  it  also 
to  the  pilot  that  guided  the  ship  through  such  difficulties  !  (Prolonged 
cheering.) 

You  have  not  forgotten  how  the  generous  sympathies  of  our  guest  were 
awakened  in  behalf  of  the  noble  Hungarians,  in  their  immortal  resistance 
against  the  force  of  barbarism.  And  sure  I  am  there  is  not  a  heart  here 
that  has  not  treasured  up  the  contents  of  that  world-renowned  letter  to 
Chevalier  Hulsemann,  in  answer  to  the  intimations  of  threats  by  Austria 
to  treat  our  diplomatic  agent  as  a  spy  !  What  American  was  not  proud 
of  being  the  countryman  of  the  author  of  that  letter  ?  (Cheers  upon 
cheers  silenced  the  speaker  for  some  time.) 

I  confess  I  cannot  now  think  of  that  letter,  without  recollecting  the 
sensations  a  particular  part  of  it  produced  upon  my  risible  faculties.  I 
mean  the  comparison  between  the  territories  and  national  importance  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburgh  and  those  of  the  United  States  of  America.  (A 
universal  shout  of  merriment  here  interrupted  the  speaker  again  and  again, 
and  prevented  him  from  proceeding  for  some  time. ) 

But  I  must  stop  the  enumeration  of  the  great  deeds  in  the  glory  of 
which  we  all  participate,  and  by  the  results  of  which  the  whole  civilised 
world  has  been  benefited.  I  must  stop,  or  the  setting  sun  would  leave  me 
still  at  the  task,  and  the  rising  sun  would  find  it  unfinished. 

The  same  soul-absorbing  devotion  to  the  country  and  to  the  Constitution, 
as  its  anchor  of  safety,  has  been  exhibited  so  recently  and  so  remarkably, 
that  no  one  can  have  forgotten  it.  In  the  view  which  I  present  of  the  mat- 
ter, it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  we  regard  our  guest  as  having  been  right 
or  wrong.  He  deemed  the  course  he  took  to  be  the  only  one  permitted  to 
him  by  his  sense  of  duty.  On  the  other  side  were  the  strong  feelings  with 
which,  as  a  Northern  man,  he  had  always  sympathised ;  there  also  were 
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the  friends  of  his  youth  and  of  his  age ;  the  troops  of  ardent  and  devoted 
admirers ;  all  whose  love  was  equal  to  their  reverence  ;  all  the  associations 
and  affections  of  life  were  clustered  there ;  while  on  the  other  side  a  feeling 
of  enmity,  engendered  by  former  contests  and  the  defeat  of  all  their 
schemes,  nothing  to  allure  or  invite,  but  everything  to  repel,  except  one, 
and  that  was  the  Constitution  of  the  country ;  that,  as  he  conscientiously 
believed,  required  him  to  interpose  and  prevent  a  breach  of  faith,  as  well 
as  of  the  organic  law,  and  avert  a  civil  war  that  he  believed  was  impend- 
ing. He  hesitated  not  a  moment,  but  at  once  marched  up  to  the  deadly 
broach,  and  was  ready  to  sacrifice  upon  his  country's  altar,  more  than  life, 
everything  that  could  render  life  worth  retaining. 

My  friends,  whatever  other  view  may  be  taken  of  that  step,  every  one 
knows  that  it  conformed  to  the  whole  plan  of  his  public  Kfe  to  know  no 
North,  no  South,  when  the  Constitution  was  in  question  ;  and  there  is  not 
a  heart  in  this  assembly  that  will  not  respond  to  my  voice  when  I  pro- 
nounce it  heroism  ;  heroism  of  the  most  sublime  order.  It  can  be  com- 
pared only  to  that  of  the  Great  Reformer  who,  when  advised  not  to  proceed 
to  the  Diet  that  was  convoked  to  condemn  him,  declared  that  if  fifty  thou- 
sand legions  of  devils  stood  in  the  way,  go  he  would  !  (Prolonged  and 
universal  shouts.) 

How  poor  and  insignificant  are  all  our  efforts  to  express  our  appreci- 
ation of  such  a  character  and  of  such  services.  They  have  sunk  deep  in 
our  hearts  ;  they  will  sink  deeper  still  in  the  hearts  of  the  unborn  mil- 
lions who  are  to  people  this  vast  continent,  and  when  he  and  we  sleep 
with  our  fathers,  his  name  will  reverberate  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paci- 
fic as  the  defender  of  the  Constitution  and  of  his  country. 

Gentlemen,  I  give  you  a  sentiment  which  I  think  will  be  drank  in  bum- 
pers and  standing.     (The  whole  assembly  rose  at  once  with  acclamation :) 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  Daniel  Webster,  inseparable  now, 
and  inseparable  in  the  records  of  time  and  eternity." 


MR.  WEBSTER'S  RESPONSE. 

Fellow-Citizens,  I  owe  the  honor  of  this  occasion,  and  I  esteem  i* 
an  uncommon  and  extraordinary  honor,  to  the  young  men  of  this  city  of 
Albany ;  and  it  is  my  first  duty  to  express  to  these  young  men  my  grate- 
ful thanks  for  the  respect  they  have  manifested  towards  me.  Neverthe- 
less, nevertheless,  young  men  of  Albany,  I  do  not  mistake  you,  or  your 
object,  or  your  purpose.  I  am  proud  to  take  to  myself  whatever  may 
properly  belong  to  me,  as  a  token  of  personal  and  political  regard  from 
you  to  me.  But  I  know,  young  men  of  Albany,  it  is  not  I,  but  the  cause ; 
it  is  not  I,  but  your  own  generous  attachments  to  your  country ;  it  is  not 
I,  but  the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  which  has  bound  together  your  an- 
cestors and  mine,  and  all  of  us,  for  more  than  half  a  century.  It  is  this, 
that  has  brought  you  here  to-day i  to  testify  your  regard  toward  one  who, 
to  the  best  of  his  humble  ability,  has  sustained  that  cause  before  the  coun- 
try. (Cheers.)  Go  on,  young  men  of  Albany !  Go  on,  young  men  of  the 
United  States !    Early  manhood  is  the  chief  prop  and  support,  the  reli- 
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ance  and  hope,  for  the  preservation  of  public  liberty  and  the  institutions 
of  the  land.  Early  manhood  is  ingenuous,  generous,  just.  It  looks  for- 
ward to  a  long  life  of  honor  or  dishonor ;  and  it  means,  by  the  hireling 
of  God,  that  it  shall  be  a  life  of  honor,  of  usefulness,  and  success,  in  aS 
the  professions  and  pursuits  of  life ;  and  that  it  shall  close,  when  close  it 
must,  with  some  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country.  Go  on,  then ; 
uphold  the  institutions  to  which  you  were  bora.  You  are  manly,  fearless, 
bold.  You  fear  nothing  but  to  do  wrong,  dread  nothing  but  to  be  found 
recreant  to  patriotism  and  to  your  country. 

Gentlemen,  I  certainly  had  no  expectation  of  appearing  in  such  an  as- 
semblage as  this  to-day.  It  is  not  probable,  that  for  a  long  time  to 
come  I  may  again  address  any  large  assemblage  of  my  fellow-citiiens. 
If  I  should  not,  and  if  this  were  the  last,  or  to  be  among  the 
last  of  all  the  occasions  in  which  I  am  to  appear  before  any  great 
number  of  the  people  of  the  country,  I  shall  not  regret  that  that  appear- 
ance was  here.  I  find  myself  in  the  political  capital  of  the  greatest,  most 
commercial,  most  powerful  State  of  the  Union.  I  find  myself  invited  to  be 
here  by  persons  of  the  highest  respectability,  without  distinction  of  party. 
I  consider  the  occasion  as  somewhat  august.  I  know  that  among  those 
who  now  listen  to  me  there  are  such  as  are  of  the  wisest,  the  best,  the  most 
patriotic  and  the  most  experienced  public  and  private  men  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Here  are  governors  and  ex-governors,  here  are  judges  and 
ex-judges,  of  high  character  and  high  station  ;  and  here  are  persons  from 
all  the  walks  of  professional  and  private  life,  distinguished  for  talent,  and 
virtue,  and  eminence.  Fellow-citizens,  before  such  an  assemblage,  and  on 
such  an  invitation,  I  feel  bound  to  guard  every  opinion  and  every  expres- 
sion ;  to  speak  with  precision  such  sentiments  as  I  advance,  and  to  be 
careful  in  all  that  I  say,  that  I  may  not  be  misapprehended  or  miarepre- 
.  seated.  I  am  requested,  fellow-citisens,  by  those  who  invited  me,  to  sig- 
nify my  sentiments  on  the  state  of  public  affairs  in  this  country,  and  the 
interesting  questions  which  are  before  us. 

This  proves,  gentlemen,  that  in  their  opinion  there  are  questions  some- 
times arising  which  range  above  all  party,  and  all  the  influences,  and 
considerations,  and  interests  of  party.  It  proves  more ;  it  proves  that, 
in  their  judgment,  this  is  a  time  in  which  public  affairs  do  rise  in  impor- 
tance above  the  range  of  party,  and  draw  to  them  an  interest  paramount 
to  all  party  considerations.  If  that  be  not  so,  I  am  here  without  object, 
and  you  are  listening  to  me  for  no  purpose  whatever. 

Then,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  condition  of  public  affairs  which  makes  it 
neoessary  and  proper  for  men  to  meet,  and  confer  together  on  the  state  of 
the  country  ?  What  are  the  questions  which  are  overriding,  subduing,  and 
overwhelming  party,  uniting  honest,  well-meaning  persons  to  lay  party 
aside,  to  meet  and  confer  for  the  general  public  weal  ?  I  shall,  of  course, 
fellow-citizens,  not  enter  at  large  into  many  of  these  questions,  nor  into 
any  lengthened  discussion  of  the  state  of  public  affairs,  but  shall  endeavor 
to  state  what  that  condition  is,  what  these  questions  are,  and  to  pronounce 
a  conscientious  judgment  of  my  own  upon  the  whole. 

The  last  Congress,  fellow-citizens,  passed  laws  ealled  adjustment  mea- 
sures, or  settlement  measures ;  laws  intended  to  put  an  end  to  certain  in- 
ternal and  domestic  controversies  which  existed  in  the  country,  and  some 
of  them  for  a  long  time.     These  laws  were  passed  by  the  constitutional 
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majorities  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  They  received  the  constitutional 
approbation  of  the  President.  They  are  the  laws  of  the  land.  To  some, 
or  all  of  them,  indeed  to  all  of  them,  at  the  time  of  their  passage,  there 
existed  warm  and  violent  opposition.  None  of  them  passed  without  heat- 
ed discussion.  Government  was  established  in  each  of  the  territories  of 
New  Mexico  and  Utah,  but  not  without  opposition.  The  boundary  of 
Texas  was  to  be  settled  by  compromise  with  that  State,  but  not  without 
determined  and  violent  opposition.  These  laws  all  passed,  and  as  they 
have  now  become,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  irrepealable,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  J  should  detain  you  by  discussing  their  merits  and  demerits. 
Nevertheless,  gentlemen,  1  desire  on  this  and  on  all  public  occasions,  in 
the  most  emphatic  and  clear  manner  to  declare,  that  I  hold  some  of  these 
laws,  and  especially  that  which  provided  for  the  adjustment  of  the  contro- 
versy with  Texas,  to  have  been  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace. 

I  will  not  now  argue  that  point,  nor  lay  before  you  at  large  the  circum- 
stances which  existed  at  that  time ;  the  peculiar  situation  of  things  in  so^ 
many  of  the  Southern  States,  or  the  fact  that  many  of  those  States,  had 
adopted  measures  for  the  separation  of  the  Union ;  the  fact  that  Texas 
was  preparing  to  assert  her  rights  to  territory  which  New  Mexico  thought 
was  hers  by  right,  and  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men,  tired  of  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  private  life,  were  ready  to  rise  and  unite  in  any  enter- 
prise that  might  open  itself  to  them,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  direct  conflict 
with  the  authority  of  this  Government.  I  say,  therefore,  without  going 
into  the  argument  with  any  details,  that  in  March  of  1850,  when  I  found  it 
my  duty  to  address  Congress  on  these  important  topics,  it  was  my  conscien- 
tious belief,  still  unshaken,  ever  since  confirmed,  that  if  the  controversy  with 
Texas  could  not  be  amicably  adjusted,  there  must,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  civil  war  and  civil  bloodshed ;  and  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
prospect  it  was  of  little  consequence  on  which  standard  victory  should  perch ; 
although  in  such  a  contest  we  took  it  for  granted  that  no  opposition  could 
arise  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  that  would  not  be  suppressed. 
But  what  of  that  ?  I  was  not  anxious  about  the  military  consequences  of 
things ;  I  looked  to  the  civil  and  political  state  of  things  and  their  results, 
and  I  inquired  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  country  if,  in  this  agi- 
tated state  of  things,  if,  in  this  vastly  extended,  though  not  generally  pervad- 
ing feeling  at  the  South,  war  should  break  out,  and  bloodshed  should  en- 
sue in  that  extreme  of  the  Union  ?  That  was  enough  for  me  to  inquire  into 
and  regard ;  and  if  the  chances  had  been  but  one  in  a  thousand  that  such 
would  have  been  the  result,  I  should  still  have  felt  that  that  one  thousandth 
chance  should  be  guarded  against  by  any  reasonable  sacrifice  ;  because, 
gentlemen,  sanguine  as  I  am  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country ; 
strongly  as  I  believe  now,  after  what  has  passed,  and  especially  after  those 
measures  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  it  is  likely  to  hold  together,  I  yet 
believe  firmly  that  this  Union,  once  broken,  is  utterly  incapable,  according 
to  all  human  experience,  of  being  re-constructed  in  its  original  character,  of 
being  re-cemented  by  any  chemistry,  or  art,  or  effort,  or  skill  of  man. 
Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  pass  from  those  measures  which  are  now  accom- 
plished and  settled.  California  is  in  the  Union  and  cannot  be  got  out ; 
the  Texas  boundary  hs  settled,  and  cannot  be  disturbed ;  Utah  and  New 
Mexico  are  territories,  under  provision  of  law,  according  to  accustomed 
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usage  in  former  cases,  and  these  things  may  be  regarded  as  settled.  But 
then  there  was  another  subject,  equally  agitating  and  equally  irritating, 
which,  in  its  nature,  must  always  be  subject  to  consideration  or  proposed 
amendment,  and  that  is  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850,  passed  at  the  same 
session  of  Congress. 

Allow  me  to  advert,  very  shortly,  to  what  I  consider  the  ground  of  thai 
law.  Ton  know,  and  I  know,  that  it  was  very  much  opposed  in  the  Nor- 
thern States  ;  sometimes  with  argument  not  unfair,  often  by  mere  ebulli- 
tion of  party,  and  often  by  those  whirlwinds  of  fanaticism  that  raise  a  dust 
and  blind  the  eyes,  but  produce  nothing  else.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  ques- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  or  the  enactment  of  some 
such  law,  is  a  question  that  must  be  met.  Its  enemies  will  not  let  it  sleep  or 
slumber.  They  will  u  give  neither  sleep  to  their  eyes  nor  slumber  to  their 
eyelids  "  so  long  as  they  can  agitate  it  before  the  people.  It  is  with  them 
a  topic,  a  desirable  topic,  and  all  know  who  have  much  experience  in  po- 
litical aflairs,  that  for  party  men,  and  in  party  times  there  is  hardly  any- 
thing so  desirable  as  a  topic.  (Laughter.)  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  ready 
to  meet  this  question.  I  am  ready  to  meet  it ;  I  am  ready  to  say  that  it 
was  right,  proper,  expedient,  just,  that  a  suitable  law  should  be  passed  for 
the  restoration  of  the  fugitive  slaves,  found  in  free  States,  to  their  ownen 
in  the  slave  States.  I  am  ready  to  say  that,  because  I  only  repeat  the  words 
of  the  Constitution  itself,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  considered  a  pla- 

f'arist,  nor  a  feeble  imitator  of  other  men's  language  and  sentiments,  when 
repeat  and  announce  to  every  part  of  the  country,  to  you,  here,  and 
at  all  times,  the  language  of  the  Constitution  of  my  country.  (Loud 
cheers.)  Gentlemen,  before  the  Revolution,  slavery  existed  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  had  existed  there  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  We  of  the 
North  were  not  guilty  of  its  introduction.  That  generation  of  men,  even 
in  the  South,  were  not  guilty  of  it.  It  had  been  introduced  according  to 
the  policy  of  the  mother  country,  before  there  was  any  independence  in 
the  United  States ;  indeed,  before  there  were  any  authorities  in  the  colo- 
nies competent  to  resist  it.  Why,  gentlemen,  men's  opinions  have  so 
changed  on  this  subject,  and  properly,  the  world  has  come  to  so  much 
juster  sentiments,  we  can  hardly  believe,  that  which  is  certainly  true, 
that  at  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  1748,  the  English  Government 
insisted  on  the  fulfillment,  to  its  full  extent,  of  a  condition  in  the  treaty  of 
the  Assiento,  signed  at  Utrecht,  in  1713,  by  which  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment had  granted  the  unqualified  and  exclusive  privilege  to  the  British 
Government  of  importing  slaves  into  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  ! 
That  was  not  then  repugnant  to  public  sentiment ;  happily  it  would  be 
now. 

I  alluch  to  it  to  show,  that  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  Southern 
States  is  not  to  be  visited  upon  the  generation  that  achieved  the  Indepen- 
dence of  this  country.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  eminent  men  of  that  day 
regretted  it.  And  you,  my  young  friends  of  Albany,  if  you  will  take  the 
pains  to  go  back  to  the  debates  of  the  period,  from  the  meeting  of  the  first 
Congress  in  1774, 1  mean  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  present  Constitution,  and  the  enactment  of  the  first  law  under 
the  existing  Constitution,  you  and  anybody  who  will  make  that  neces- 
sary research,  will  find  that  Southern  men  and  Southern  States,  as  repre- 
sented in  Congress,  lamented  the  existence  of  slavery  in  far  more  earnest 
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and  emphatic  terms  than  the  Northern ;  for  though  it  did  exist  in  the 
Northern  States,  it  was  a  feeble  taper,  just  going  out,  soon  to  end,  and 
nothing  was  feared  from  it ;  while  leading  men  of  the  South,  of  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas,  felt  and  acknowledged  that  it  was  a  moral  and  political  evil ; 
that  it  weakened  the  arm  of  the  freeman,  and  kept  back  the  progress  and 
success  of  free  labor  ;  and  they  said  with  truth,  and  all  history  verifies  the 
observation,  "  that  if  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  had  been  made  as  free 
to  free  labor  as  the  shores  of  the  North  River,  New  York  might  have  been 
great,  but  Virginia  would  have  been  great  also."   That  was  the  sentiment. 

Now,  under  this  state  of  things,  gentlemen,  when  the  Constitution  was 
framed,  its  framers,  and  the  people  who  adopted  it,  came  to  a  clear,  ex- 
press, unquestionable  stipulation  and  compact.  There  had  been  an  an- 
cient practice  for  many  years,  for  a  century,  for  aught  I  know,  according 
to  which  fugitives  from  service,  whether  apprentices  at  the  North,  or  slaves 
at  the  South,  should  be  restored.  Massachusetts  had  restored  fugitive 
slaves  to  Virginia  long  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  in  other  States,  in  which  slavery  did  or  did  not  exist,  they 
were  restored  also,  on  proper  application.  Ana  it  was  held  that  any  man 
could  pursue  his  slave  and  take  him  wherever  he  could  find  him.  Under 
this  state  of  things,  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  in  the  plainest  language, 
and  there  it  stands  ;  sophistry  cannot  gloss  it,  it  cannot  be  erased  from 
the  page  of  the  Constitution ;  thereat  stands,  that  persons  held  to  service 
or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall 
not,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from 
such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up,  upon  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  shall  be  due.  This  was  adopted  without 
dissent,  nowhere  objected  to,  North  or  South,  but  considered  as  a  matter 
of  absolute  right  and  justice  to  the  Southern  States,  concurred  in  every- 
where, by  every  State  that  adopted  the  Constitution ;  and  we  look  in  vain 
for  any  opposition,  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia. 

Then,  this  being  the  case,  this  being  the  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
soon  after  Congress  had  organized,  in  General  Washington's  time,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  pass  a  law  to  carry  that  provision  of  the  Constitution 
into  effect.  Such  a  law  was  prepared  and  passed.  It  was  prepared  by  a 
gentleman  from  a  Northern  State.  It  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Cabot,  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  supported  by  him,  and  by  Mr.  Goodhue, 
and  by  Mr.  Sedgwick,  of  Massachusetts,  and  generally  by  all  the  free 
States.  There  was  hardly  a  tenth  of  all  the  votes  against  it,  if  I 
rightly  remember.  It  went  into  operation,  and,  for  a  time,  it  satisfied 
the  just  rights  and  expectations  of  everybody.  That  law  provided  that  its 
enactments  should  be  carried  into  effect  mainly  by  State  magistrates, 
justices  of  the  peace,  judges  of  State  courts,  sheriffs  and  other  or- 
gans of  State  authority.  So  things  went  on  without  loud  complaints  from 
any  quarter,  until  some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  some  of  the  States,  the 
free  States,  thought  it  proper  for  them  to  pass  laws  prohibiting  their  own 
magistrates  and  officers  from  executing  this  law  of  Congress,  under  heavy 
penalties,  and  refusing  to  the  United  States'  authorities  the  use  of  their  pris- 
ons for  the  detention  of  persons  arrested  as  fugitive  slaves.  That  is  to  say, 
these  States  passed  acts  defeating  the  law  of  Congress,  as  far  as  was  in  their 
power  to  defeat  it.  Those  of  them  to  which  I  refer,  not  all,  but  several,  nul- 
lified the  law  of  '93  entirely.  They  said, "  We  will  not  execute  it.  No  run- 
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away  slave  shall  be  restored."  Thus  the  law  became  a  dead  letter,  an  en- 
tire dead  letter.  But  here  was  the  constitutional  compact,  nevertheless, 
still  binding  ;  here  was  the  stipulation,  as  solemn  as  words  could  form  it, 
and  which  every  member  of  Congress,  every  officer  of  the  General  GoYern- 
ment,  every  officer  of  the  State  Governments,  from  governors  down  to  con- 
stables, are  sworn  to  support.  Well,  under  this  state  of  things,  in  1850, 
I  was  of  opinion  that  common  justice  and  good  faith  called  upon  us  to 
make  a  law,  fair,  reasonable,  equitable,  just,  that  should  be  calculated  to 
carry  this  constitutional  provision  into  effect,  and  give  the  Southern  States 
what  they  were  entitled  to,  and  what  it  was  intended  originally  they  should 
receive,  that  is,  a  fair  right  to  recover  their  fugitives  from  service  from  the 
States  into  which  they  had  fled.  I  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  Congress  to  pass  such  a  law.  The  South  insisted  that  they  had  a 
right  to  it,  and  I  thought  they  properly  so  insisted.  It  was  no  concession, 
no  yielding  of  anything,  no  giving  up  of  anything.  When  called  on  to  ful- 
fill a  compact,  the  question  is,  will  you  fulfill  it  ?  And,  for  one,  I  was  ready. 
I  will  fulfil  it  by  any  fair  and  veasonable  act  of  legislation.  Now,  the  law 
of  1850,  had  two  objects,  both  of  which  were  accomplished :  First, 
it  was  to  make  the  law  more  favorable  for  the  fugitive  than  the  law  of 
1793.  It  did  so,  because  it  called  for  a  record,  under  seal,  from  a  court 
in  the  State  from  which  the  fugitive  might  have  come,  proving  and  ascer- 
taining that  he  was  a  fugitive  so  that  nothing  should  be  left,  when  pursued 
into  a  free  State,  but  to  produce  the  proof  of  nis  identity.  Next,  it  secured 
a  higher  tribunal,  and  it  placed  the  power  in  more  responsible  hands.  The 
judges  of  the  Supreme  and  District  Courts  of  the  United  States,  and  learn- 
ed persons  appointed  by  them  as  commissioners,  were  to  see  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law.  Therefore  it  was  a  more  favorable  law,  in  all  respects, 
to  the  fugitive,  than  the  law  passed  under  General  Washington's  adminis- 
tration in  '93. 

Now,  let  me  say  that  this  law  has  been  discussed,  considered,  and  ad- 
judged in  a  great  many  of  the  tribunals  of  the  country.  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  before  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  subject  of  discussion  before  courts  the  most  respectable  in  the 
States.  Everywhere,  on  all  occasions,  and  by  all  judges,  it  has  been  hold- 
en  to  be,  and  pronounced  to  be,  a  constitutional  law.  So  say  Judges 
McLean,  Nelson,  Woodbury,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  judges,  as  far  as  I 
know,  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  -  So  says 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  Massachusetts  herself,  expressed  by  as  good  a 
court  as  ever  sat  in  Massachusetts,  its  present  Supreme  Court,  unanimous- 
ly, and  without  hesitation.  And  so  says  everybody,  eminent  for  learning, 
and  constitutional  law,  and  good  judgment,  without  opposition,  without 
intermixture  of  dissent,  or  difference  of  judicial  opinion  anywhere.  And  I 
hope  I  may  be  indulged  on  this  occasion,  gentlemen,  partly  on  account  of 
a  high  personal  regard,  and  partly  for  the  excellence  and  ability  of  the  pro- 
duction, to  refer  you  all  to  a  recent  very  short  opinion  of  Mr.  Prentiss, 
the  District  Judge  of  Vermont.  (Applause.)  True,  the  case  before  him 
did  not  turn  so  much  on  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  this  law,  as 
the  unconstitutionality  and  illegality,  and  utter  inadmissibility,  of  the  notion 
of  private  men  and  political  bodies  setting  up  their  own  whims  or  their  own 
opinions  above  it,  on  the  idea  of  the  higher  law  that  exists  somewhere  he- 
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tween  us  and  the  third  heaven,  I  never  knew  exactly  where.  (Cries  of 
"  good,"  and  laughter.) 

All  judicial  opinions  are  in  favor  of  this  law.     You  cannot  find  a  man 
in  the  profession  in  New  York,  whose  income  reaches  thirty  pounds  a  year, 
who  will  stake  his  professional  reputation  on  an  opinion  against  it.     If  ho 
does,  his  reputation  is  not  worth  the  thirty  pounds.    (Renewed  laughter.) 
And  yet  this  law  is  opposed,  violently  opposed,  not  by  bringing  this 
question  into  court :  these  lovers  of  human  liberty  ;  these  friends  of  the 
slave,  the  fugitive  slave,  do  not  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets   and 
draw  funds  to  conduct  law  suits,  and  try  the  question  ;  they  are  not  in  that 
habit  much.     (Laughter. )     That  is  not  the  way  they  show  their  devotion 
to  liberty  of  any  kind.     But  they  meet  and  pass  resolutions ;  they  resolve 
that  the  law  is  oppressive,  unjust,  and  should  not  be  executed  at  any  rate, 
or  under  any  circumstances.     It  has  been  said  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  Ohio,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  law  shall  not  be 
executed.     That  was  the  language  of  a  Convention  in  Worcester,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  elsewhere.     And  for  this  they 
pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  !     (Laughter.) 
Now,  gentlemen,  these  proceedings,  I  say  it  upon  my  professional  reputa- 
tion, are  distinctly  treasonable.     Resolutions  passed  in  Ohio,  certain 
resolutions  in  New  York,  and  in  the  conventions  held  in  Boston,  are  dis- 
tinctly treasonable.     And  the  act  of  taking  away  Shadrach  from  the  public 
authorities  in  Boston,  and  sending  him  off,  was  an  act  of  clear  treason. 
I  speak  this  in  the  hearing  of  men  who  are  lawyers  ;  I  speak  it  out  to  the 
country ;  I  say  it  everywhere,   on  my  professional  reputation.     It  was 
treason,  and  nothing  else  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  men  get  together,  and  combine 
together,  and  resolve  that  they  will  oppose  a  law  of  the  government,  not 
in  any  one  case,  but  in  all  cases  ;  I  say  if  they  resolve  to  resist  the  law, 
whoever  may  be  attempted  to  be  made  the  subject  of  it,  and  carry  that 
purpose  into  effect,  by  resisting  the  application  of  the  law  in  any  one  case, 
either  by  force  of  arms  or  force  of  numbers,  that,  sir,  is  treason.     (Turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Spencer,  and  stamping  with  emphasis.)     You  know  it  well. 
(Continuing  to  address  Mr.  Spencer.     The  resolution  itself,  unacted  on, 
is  not  treason  ;  it  only  manifests  a  treasonable  purpose.     When  this  pur- 
pose is  proclaimed — and  it  is  proclaimed  that  it  will  be  carried  out  in  all 
cases — and  is  carried  into  effect,  by  force  of  arms  or  numbers,  in  any  one 
case,  that  constitutes  a  case  of  levying  war  against  the  Union,  and  if  it 
were  necessary,  I  might  cite,  in  illustration,  the  case  of  John  Fries,  con- 
victed in  Washington's  time,  for  being  concerned  in  the  whiskey  insurrec- 
tion in  Pennsylvania.    Now,  various  are  the  arguments,  and  various  the 
efforts,  to  denounce  this  law ;  to  oppose  its  execution  ;  to  keep  it  up  as  a 
question  of  agitation  ;  and  they  are  as  diverse  as  the  varied  ingenuity  of  man, 
and  the  aspect  of  such  questions  when  they  come  before  the  public     And 
a  common  thing ^t  is  to  say  that  the  law  is  odious  ;  that  it  cannot  be  exe- 
cuted, and  will  not  be  executed.     That  has  always  been  said  by  those  who 
do  not  mean  it  shall  be  executed ;  not  by  anybody  else.     They  assume  the 
fact,  that  it  cannot  be  executed,  to  make  that  true  which  they  wish  shall 
turn  out  to  be  true.     They  wish  that  it  shall  not  be  executed,  and,  there- 
fore, announce  to  all  mankind  that  it  cannot  be  executed. 

When  public  men,  and  the  conductors  of  newspapers  of  influence  and 
authority,  thus  deal  with  the  subject,  they  deal  unfairly  with  it.     Those 
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who  have  types  at  command,  have  a  perfect  right  to  express  their  opinions  \ 
hut  I  doubt  their  right  to  express  opinions,  as  facts.  I  doubt  whether  they 
have  a  right  to  say,  not  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  of  fact,  that  this  par- 
ticular law  is  so  odious  here  and  elsewhere  that  it  cannot  be  executed 
That  only  proves  that  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  ought  not,  that  they  hope 
it  may  not,  be  executed.  They  do  not  say,  "  See  if  any  wrong  is  inflicted 
on  anybody  by  it ;  let  us  hope  to  find  in  its  operation  no  wrong  or  injury 
to  anybody.  Let  us  give  it  a  fair  experiment. n  Do  any  of  them  hold 
that  language  ?  Not  one.  "  The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought."  They 
wish  that  it  may  not  be  executed,  and  therefore  they  say  it  cannot 
and  will  not  bo  executed.  That  is  one  of  the  modes  of  prcsentmc 
the  case  to  the  people  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  quite  a  fair  mode  of 
doing  it.  There  are  other  forms  and  modes  ;  and  I  might  omit  to  notice 
the  blustering  Abolition  societies  of  Boston  and  elsewhere,  as  unworthy  of 
regard  ;  but  there  are  other  forms  more  insidious,  and  equally  efficacious. 
There  are  men  who  say,  when  you  talk  of  amending  that  law,  that  they 
hope  it  will  not  be  touched.  You  talk  of  attempting  it,  and  they  dissuade 
you.  They  say,  "  Let  it  remain  as  obnoxious  as  it  can  be,  and  so  much 
the  sooner  it  will  disgust,  and  be  detested  by,  the  whole  community." 

I  am  grieved  to  say  that  such  sentiments  have  been  avowed  by  those 
in  Massachusetts  who  ought  to  be  utterly  ashamed,  utterly  ashamed,  to 
utter  such  opinions.  For,  what  do  they  mean  ?  They  mean  to  make  the 
law  obnoxious  ;  so  obnoxious  that  it  shall  not  be  executed.  But  still  they 
suggest  no  other  law  ;  they  oppose  all  amendment ;  oppose  doing  anything 
that  shall  make  it  less  distasteful.  What  do  they  mean  ?  They  mean,  and 
they  know  it,  that  there  shall  exist  no  law  whatever  for  carrying  into  effect 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  if  they  can  prevent  it, 
let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may.  They  wish  to  strike  it  out ;  to 
annul  it.  They  oppose  it  in  every  possible  form  short  of  personal  resist- 
ance, or  incurring  personal  danger  ;  and  to  do  this,  they  say  the  worse  the 
law  is  the  better.  They  say  we  have  now  a  topic,  and  for  mercy's  sake 
don't  amend  the  horrible  law  of  1850.  (Laughter.)  Then,  again,  they 
say,  "  We  are  for  an  eternal  agitation  and  discussion  of  this  question  ; 
the  people  cannot  be  bound  by  it.  Every  member  of  Congress  has  the 
right  to  move  the  repeal  of  this  as  well  as  any  other  law."  Who  does  not 
know  this  ?  A  member  must  act  according  to  his  own  discretion.  No 
doubt  he  has  a  right  to-morrow,  if  Congress  were  in  session,  to  move  a 
repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  ;  but  this  takes  with  it  another  fact. 

He  has  just  as  much  right  to  move  to  tear  down  the  Capitol,  until  one 
stone  shall  not  be  left  on  another  ;  just  as  much  right  to  move  to  disband 
the  army,  and  to  throw  the  ordnance  and  arms  into  the  sea.  He  has  just 
as  much  right  to  move  that  all  the  ships  of  war  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
collected  and  burned ;  an  illumination  like  that  which  lit  up  the  walls  of 
ancient  Troy.  He  may  do  any  of  these  things.  The  question  is,  Is  he 
prudent,  wise  ;  a  real  friend  of  the  country,  or  adverse  to  it  ?  That  is  all. 
And  a  greater  question  lies  behind :  Will  the  people  support  him  in  it  ? 
Is  it  the  result  of  the  good  sense  of  the  Northern  people,  that  the  question 
shall  have  neither  rest  nor  quiet,  but  shall  be  constantly  kept  up  as  a  topic 
of  agitation  ?  I  cannot  decide  this  question  for  the  people,  but  leave 
them  to  do  it  for  themselves.  And  now,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Constitution  can  be  maintained  in  part  and  not  in  whole  r 
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Whether  those  interested  in  the  preservation  of  one  part  of  it,  finding  their 
interests  in  that  particular  abandoned,  are  not  likely  enough,  according  to 
all  the  experience  of  human  feeling,  to  discard  that  portion  which  was  intro- 
duced, not  for  their  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  others  ?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion. For  one,  I  confess,  I  do  not  see  any  reasonable  prospect  of  main- 
taining the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  unless  we  maintain  it  as  a 
whole  ;  impartially,  honorably,  patriotically.  Gentlemen,  I  am  detaining 
you  too  long ;  but  allow  me  a  few  words  on  another  subject,  by  way  of 
illustration. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  consists  in  a  series  of  mutual 
agreements  or  compromises,  one  thing  being  yielded  by  the  South,  another 
by  the  North  ;  the  general  mind  having  been  brought  together,  and  the 
whole  agreed  to,  as  I  have  said,  as  a  senes  of  compromises.  Well,  gentle- 
men, who  does  not  see  that  ?  Had  the  North  no  particular  interest  to  be 
regarded  and  protected  ?  Had  the  North  no  interest  ?  Was  nothing 
yielded  by  the  South  to  the  North  ?  Gentlemen,  you  arc  proud  citizens 
of  a  great  commercial  State.  You  know  that  New  York  ships  float  over 
the  whole  world,  and  bring  abundance  of  riches  to  your  own  shores.  You 
know  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  commercial  power  vested  in  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  And 
how  was  this  commerce  established  ?  by  what  constitutional  provisions, 
and  for  whose  benefit  ?  The  South  was  never  a  commercial  country.  The 
plantation  States  were  never  commercial.  Their  interest  always  was,  as 
they  thought,  what  they  think  it  to  be  now,  free  trade,  the  unrestricted 
admission  of  foreigners  in  competition  in  all  branches  of  business  with  our 
own  people.  But  what  did  they  do  ?  They  agreed  to  form  a  Govern- 
ment that  should  regulate  commerce  according  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
the  Northern  States,  and  when  the  Constitution  went  into  operation,  a  com- 
mercial system  was  actually  established,  on  which  rose  up  the  whole  glory 
of  New  York  and  New  England.  (Applause.) 

Well,  what  did  Congress  do  under  a  Northern  lead  with  Southern  acqui- 
escence ?  What  did  it  do  ?  It  protected  the  commerce  of  New-York 
and  the  Eastern  States,  first,  by  a  preference,  by  way  of  tonnage  duties, 
and  that  higher  tonnage  on  foreign  ships  has  never  been  surrendered  to 
this  day,  but  in  consideration  of  a  just  equivalent ;  so  in  that  respect,  with- 
out grudging  or  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  South,  but  generously  and 
fairly,  not  by  way  of  concession,  but  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
the  commerce  of  New  York  was,  and  the  New  England  States  were,  pro- 
tected by  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  to  which  I  have  referred.  But 
that  is  not  all. 

Friends  !  Fellow-citizens !  Men  of  New  York !  Does  this  country 
not  now  extend  from  Maine  to  Mexico,  and  beyond  ?  and  have  we  not  a 
State  beyond  Cape  Horn,  belonging  nevertheless  to  us  as  part  of  our  com- 
mercial system  ?  And  what  does  New  York  enjoy  ?  What  do  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maine  enjoy  ?  They  enjoy  an  exclusive  right  of  carrying  on 
the  coasting  trade  from  State  to  State,  on  the  Atlantic  and  around  Cape 
Horn  to  the  Pacific.  And  that  is  a  most  highly  important  branch  of  busi- 
ness, and  source  of  wealth  and  emolument,  of  comfort  and  good  living.  It 
is  this  exclusive  right  to  the  coasting  trade  which  the  Northern  States 
possess,  which  was  granted  to  them,  which  they  have  ever  held,  and  which, 
up  to  this  day,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  rescue  from  them  ;    it  is  this 
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which  has  employed  so  much  tonnage  and  so  many  men.  Now,  what 
would  you  say  in  this  day  of  the  prevalence  of  notions  of  free  trade  ;  what 
would  you  say  if  the  South  and  the  West  were  to  join  together  to  repeal 
this  law  ?  And  they  have  the  votes  to  do  it  to-morrow.  What  would  yon 
say  if  they  should  join  hands  and  say  that  these  men  of  the  North  and 
New  England,  who  put  this  slight  on  their  interests,  shall  enjoy  this  exclu- 
sive privilege  no  longer  ?  That  they  will  throw  it  all  open,  and  invite  the 
Dane,  the  Swede,  the  Hamburger,  and  all  the  commercial  nations  of  Eu- 
rope who  will  carry  cheaper,  to  come  in  and  carry  goods  from  New  York 
coastwise  on  the  Atlantic,  and  to  California  on  the  Pacific  ?  What  do 
you  say  to  that  ? 

Now,  gentlemen,  these  ideas  have  been  a  thousand  times  suggested, 
perhaps,  Dut  if  there  is  anything  new  in  them,  I  hope  it  may  be  regarded. 
But  what  was  said  in  Syracuse  and  Boston  ;  it  was  this :     "  You  set  up 
profit  against  conscience ;  you  set  up  the  means  of  living ;  we  go  for  con- 
science."    (Laughter.)     That  is  a  flight  of  fanaticism.     All  I  have  to 
answer  is,  that  if  what  we  propose  is  right,  fair,  just,  and  stands  well  with 
a  conscience  not  enlightened  with  those  high  flights  of  fancy,  it  is  none 
the  worse  for  being  profitable,  and  that  it  does  not  make  a  thing  bad  which 
is  good  in  itself,  if  you  and  I  can  live  on  it,  and  our  children  can  be  sup- 
ported and  educated  by  it.     If  the  compact  of  the  Constitution   is  fan*, 
and  was  fairly  entered  into,  it  is  none  the  worse  one  should  think,  for  its 
having  been  found  useful.     (Renewed  applause.)     Gentlemen,  I  believe, 
in  Cromwell's  time — for  I  am  not  very  fresh  in  my  recollections  of  that 
historic  period ;  I  have  had  more  to  do  with  other  things  than  some  of  you 
younger  men  that  love  to  look  into  the  instructive  history  of  that  age,  hut 
I  think  it  was  in  Cromwell's  time,   that  there  sprang  up  a  race  of  saints 
who  called  themselves  "  fifth  monarchy  men,"  a  happy,  felicitous,  glorious 
people  they  were ;  for  they  had  practised  so  many  virtues,  they  were  so  en- 
lightened, so  perfect,  that  they  got  to  be,  in  the  language  of  that  day, "  above 
ordinances."     That  is  the  higher  law  of  this  day  exactly.     (Laughter.) 
That  higher  law  is  the  old  doctrine  of  the  fifth  monarchy  men,  of  Crom- 
well's time,  revived.      They  were  above  ordinances,  walked  about  firm 
and  spruce,  self-satisfied,  thankful  to  God  that  thev  were  not  as  other  men, 
but  had  attained  so  far  to  salvation  as  to  be  "  above  all  necessity*  of  res- 
traint or  control,  civil  or  religious."     (Renewed  laughter.) 

Gentlemen,  we  live  under  a  Constitution.  It  has  made  us  what  we  are. 
What  has  carried  the  American  flag  all  over  the  world  ?  What  has  oon- 
btituted  that  unit  of  commerce,  mat  wherever  the  stars  and  stripes  are 
seen  they  signify  that  it  is  America  and  united  America  ?  What  is  it 
now  that  represents  us  so  respectably  all  over  Europe  ?  in  London  at  this 
moment,  and  all  over  the  world  ?  What  is  it  but  the  result  of  those  com- 
mercial regulations  which  united  us  all  together,  and  made  our  commerce, 
the  same  commerce  ;  which  made  all  the  States,  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
South  Carolina,  in  the  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations,  the  same  country, 
without  division,  distinction,  or  separation.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  was  the 
original  design  of  the  Constitution.  We,  in  our  day,  must  see  to  it,  and  it 
will  be  equally  incumbent  on  you,  my  young  friends  of  Albany,  to  see  that 
while  you  live  this  spirit  is  made  to  pervade  the  whole  administration  of  the 
Government.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  keep  us  united,  to 
Jceep  flowing  in  our  hearts  a  fraternal  feeling  must  be  administered  in  the 
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spirit  in  which  it  was  framed.  And  if  I  were  to  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  in  its  living,  speaking,  animated  form,  I  would  refer  always, 
always,  to  the  administration  of  the  first  President,  George  Washington. 
(Vehement  cheering.)  And  if  I  were  now  to  describe  a  patriot 
President,  I  would  draw  his  master-strokes  and  copy  his  design  ;  I  would 
present  his  picture  before  me  as  a  constant  study  for  life  ;  I  would  present 
his  policy,  alike  liberal,  just,  narrowed  down  to  no  sectional  interests, 
bound  to  no  personal  objects,  held  to  no  locality,  but  broad,  and  generous, 
and  open,  as  expansive  as  the  air  whioh  is  wafted  by  the  winds  of  heaven 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.     (Cheers.) 

I  would  draw  a  picture  of  his  foreign  policy,  just,  steady,  stately,  but 
withal  proud,  and  lofty,  and  glorious.  No  man  could  say  in  his  day  that 
the  broad  escutcheon  of  the  honor  of  the  Union  could  receive  injury  or 
damage,  or  even  contumely  or  disrespect,  with  impunity.  His  own  cha- 
racter gave  character  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country.  He  upheld 
every  interest  of  his  country  in  even  the  proudest  nations  of  Europe,  and 
while  resolutely  just,  he  was  resolutely  determined  that  no  plume  in  the  hon- 
or of  the  country  should  ever  be  defaced  or  taken  from  its  proper  position  by 
any  power  on  earth.  Washington  was  cautious  and  prudent ;  no  self- 
seeker  ;  giving  information  to  Congress  according  to  the  Constitution,  on 
all  questions,  when  necessary,  with  fairness  and  frankness,  claiming  no- 
thing for  himself,  exercising  his  own  rights,  and  preserving  the  dignity  of 
his  station,  but  taking  especial  care  to  execute  the  laws  as  a  paramount 
duty,  and  in  such  manner  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  everybody,  and  to  be 
subservient  to  that  end.  And  it  was  always  remarked  of  his  administra- 
tion, that  he  filled  the  courts  of  justice  with  the  most  spotless  integrity,  the 
highest  talent,  and  the  purest  virtue ;  and  hence  it  became  a  common 
saying,  running  through  all  classes  of  society,  that  our  great  security  is  in 
the  learning  and  integrity  of  the  judicial  tribunals.  This  high  character 
they  justly  possessed,  and  continue  to  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  from 
the  impress  which  Washington  stamped  on  these  tribunals  at  their  first 
organization. 

Gentlemen,  a  patriot  President  of  the  United  States  is  the  guardian, 
the  protector,  the  friend  of  every  citizen  in  them.  He  should  be,  and  he 
is,  no  man's  persecutor,  no  man's  enemy,  but  the  supporter  and  the  protector 
of  all  and  every  citizen,  so  far  as  his  support  and  protection  depend  on  his 
faithful  execution  of  the  laws.  But  there  is  especially  one  great  idea  which 
Washington  presents,  and  which  governed  him,  and  which  should  govern 
every  man  in  high  office,  who  means  to  resemble  Washington :  that  is  the 
duty  of  preserving  the  government  itself,  of  suffering,  so  far  as  depends  on 
him,  no  one  branch  to  interfere  with  another,  and  no  power  to  be  assumed 
not  belonging  to  each,  and  none  abandoned  which  pertains  to  each ;  but  to 
preserve  it  and  carry  it  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  and  future  gene- 
rations. 

Gentlemen,  a  wise  and  prudent  shipmaster  makes  it  his  first  duty  to 
preserve  the  vessel  that  carries  him,  and  his  passengers,  and  all  that  is  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  to  keep  her  afloat,  to  conduct  her  to  her  destined 
port  with  entire  security  of  property  and  fife ;  that  is  his  first  object,  and 
that  should  be  the  object,  and  is,  of  every  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  a  proper  appreciation  of  his  duty.  It  is  to  preserve  the 
Constitution  which  bears  him,  which  sustains  the  government,  without 
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which  everything  goes  to  the  bottom ;  to  preserve  that,  and  keep  it  with 
the  utmost  of  his  ability  off  the  rocks  and  shoals,  and  away  from  the 
quick-sands  ;  to  preserve  that,  he  exercises  the  caution  of  the  experienced 
snip-master.     He  suffers  nothing  to  betray  his  watchfulness,  or  to  draw  j 

him  aside  from  the  great  interest  committed  to  his  care,  and  the  great 
object  in  view  ; 

"  Though  pleased  to  see  the  dolphins  play. 
He  minds  his  compass  and  his  way ; 
And  oft  he  throws  the  wary  lead, 
To  see  what  dangers  may  be  hid, 
At  helm  he  makes  his  reason  sit ; 
His  crew  of  passions  all  submit. 
Thus,  thus  he  esters  his  barque  and  sails 
On  upright  keel,  to  meet  the  gales !" 

Now,  gentlemen,  a  patriot  President,  acting  from  the  impulses  of  this 
high  and  honorable  purpose,  may  reach  what  Washington  reached.  He 
may  contribute  to  raise  high  the  public  prosperity,  to  help  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  his  country's  glory  and  renown  ;  and  he  may  be  able  to  find 
a  rich  reward  in  the  thankfulness  of  the  people, 

"  And  read  his  history  in  a  nation's  eyes." 
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REMARKS. 


The  President,  in  giving  the  next  toast,  said  they  had  already 
been  delighted  with  the  words  of  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  They  were  favored  with  the 
presence  of  another ;  and  he  would  give  as  a  sentiment:  — 

"The  Senate  of  the  United  States, — The -concentrated  light 
of  the  stars  of  the  Union." 

Hon.  Charles  Sumner  responded  as  follows :  — 

Mr.  President,  —  You  bid  me  speak  for  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  But  I  cannot  forget  that  there 
is  another  voice  here,  of  classical  eloquence,  which 
might  more  fitly  render  this  service.  As  one  of  the 
humblest  members  of  that  body,  and  associated  with 
the  public  councils  for  a  brief  period  only,  I  should 
prefer  that  my  distinguished  colleague  [Mr.  Everett], 
whose  fame  is  linked  with  a  long  political  life,  should 
speak  for  it    And  there  is  yet  another  here  [Mr. 


Hale],  who,  though  not  at  this  moment  a  member  of 
the  Senate,  has,  throughout  an  active  and  brilliant 
career,  marked  by  a  rare  combination  of  ability,  elo- 
quence, and  good  humor,  so  identified  himself  with 
it  in  the  public  mind,  that  he  might  well  speak  for  it 
always,  and  when  he  speaks  all  are  pleased  to  listen. 
But,  sir,  you  have  ordered  it  otherwise. 

From  the  tears  and  trials  at  Delft  Haven,  from  the 
deck  of  the  "  Mayflower,"  from  the  landing  at  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  is  a 
mighty  contrast,  covering  whole  spaces  of  history, 
hardly  less  than  from  the  wolf  that  suckled  Romulus 
and  Remus  to  that  Roman  Senate  which,  on  curule 
chairs,  swayed  Italy  and  the  world.     From  these  ob- 
scure beginnings  of  poverty  and  weakness,  which 
you  now  piously  commemorate,  and  on  which  all  our 
minds  naturally  rest  to-day,  you  bid  us  leap  to  that 
marble  Capitol,  where  thirty-one  powerful  republics, 
bound  in  indissoluble  union,  a  Plural  Unit,  are  gath- 
ered together  in  legislative  body,  constituting  a  part 
of  One  Government,  which,  stretching  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  counting  millions  of  people  beneath  its 
majestic  rule,  surpasses  far  in  wealth  and  might  any 
government  of  the  Old  World  when  the  little  band 
of  Pilgrims  left  it,  and  now  promises  to  be  a  clasp 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  bringing  the  most  dis- 


tant  places  near  together,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
more  Orient  or  Occident,  It  were  interesting  to 
dwell  on  the  stages  of*  this  grand  procession ;  but  it 
is  enough  on  this  occasion  merely  to  glance  at  them 
and  pass  on. 

Sir,  it  is  the  Pilgrims  that  we  commemorate  to-day ; 
not  the  Senate.  For  this  moment,  at  least,  let  us 
tread  under  foot  all  pride  of  empire,  all  exultation  in 
our  manifold  triumphs  of  industry,  of  science,  of  lit- 
erature, with  all  the  crowding  anticipations  of  the 
vast  untold  Future,  that  we  may  reverently  bow  be- 
fore the  forefathers.  The  day  is  theirs.  In  the  con- 
templation of  their  virtue  we  shall  derive  a  lesson, 
which,  like  truth,  may  judge  us  sternly;  but,  if  we 
can  really  follow  it,  like  truth,  it  shall  make  us  free. 
For  myself,  I  accept  the  admonitions  of  the  day.  It 
may  teach  us  all  never,  by  word  or  act,  although  we 
may  be  few  in  numbers  or  alone,  to  swerve  from 
those  primal  principles  of  duty,  which,  from  the  land- 
ing at  Plymouth  Rock,  have  been  the  life  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Let  me  briefly  unfold  the  lesson ;  though 
to  the  discerning  soul  it  unfolds  itself. 

Few  persons  in  history  have  suffered  more  from 
contemporary  misrepresentation,  abuse,  and  persecu- 
tion, than  the  English  Puritans.  At  first  a  small 
body,  they  were  regarded  with  indifference  and  con- 
!♦ 
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tempt  But  by  degrees  they  grew  in  numbers,  and 
drew  into  their  company  men  of  education,  intelli- 
gence, and  even  of  rank.  [Reformers  in  all  ages  have 
had  little  of  blessing  from  the  world  which  they 
sought  to  serve;  but  the  Puritans  were  not  dis- 
heartened. Still  they  persevered.  The  obnoxious 
laws  of  conformity  they  vowed  to  withstand  till,  in 
the  fervid  language  of  the  time,  "  they  be  sent  back 
to  the  darkness  from  whence  they  came."  Through 
them  the  spirit  of  modern  Freedom  made  itself  potent- 
ly felt,  in  its  great  warfare  with  Authority,  in  Church, 
in  Literature,  and  in  the  State;  in  other  words, 
for  religious,  intellectual,  and  political  emancipation. 
The  Puritans  primarily  aimed  at  religious  Freedom ; 
for  this  they  contended  in  Parliament,  under  Elizas 
beth  and  James ;  for  this  they  suffered ;  but  so  con- 
nected are  all  these  great  and  glorious  interests,  that 
the  struggles  for  one  have  always  helped  the  others. 
Such  service  did  they  do,  that  Hume,  whose  cold 
nature  sympathized  little  with  their  burning  souls, 
is  obliged  to  confess  that  to  them  alone  u  the  Eng- 
lish owe  the  whole  freedom  of  their  constitution." 

As  among  all  reformers,  so  among  them  there  were 
differences  of  degree.  Some  continued  within  the 
pale  of  the  National  Church,  and  there  pressed  their 
ineffectual   attempts   in  behalf  of  the  good  cause. 


Some  at  length,  driven  by  conscientious  convictions 
and  unwilling  to  be  partakers  longer  in  its  enormi- 
ties, stung  also  by  the  cruel  excesses  of  magisterial 
power,  openly  disclaimed  the  National  Establishment 
and  became  a  separate  sect,  first  under  the  name  of 
Brownists,  from  the  person  who  had  led  in  this  new 
organization,  and  then  under  the  better  name  of  Sep- 
aratists.  I  like  this  word,  sir.  It  has  a  meaning. 
After  long  struggles  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  in 
Church  and  State,  continued  through  successive 
reigns,  the  Puritans  finally  triumphed,  and  the  de- 
spised sect  of  Separatists,  swollen  in  numbers,  and 
now  under  the  denomination  of  Independents,  with 
Oliver  Cromwell  at  their  head  and  John  Milton  as 
his  Secretary,  ruled  England.  Thus  is  prefigured 
the  final  triumph  of  all,  however  few  in  numbers, 
who  sincerely  devote  themselves  to  Truth. 

The  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  were  among  the  earliest 
of  the  Separatists.  As  such,  they  knew  by  bitter  ex- 
perience all  the  sharpness  of  persecution.  Against 
them  the  men  in. power  raged  like  the  heathen. 
Against  them  the  whole  fury  of  the  law  was  directed. 
Some  were  imprisoned ;  all  were  impoverished,  while 
their  name  became  a  by-word  of  reproach.  For  safety 
and  freedom  the  little  band  first  sought  shelter  in  Hol- 
land, where  they  continued  in  indigence  and  obscu- 
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rity  for  more  than  ten  years,  when  they  were  inspired 
to  seek  a  home  in  this  unknown  Western  world. 
Such  in  brief  is  their  history.  I  could  not  say  more 
of  it  without  intruding  upon  your  time ;  I  could  not 
say  less  without  injustice  to  them. 

Rarely  have  austere  principles  been  expressed  with 
more  gentleness  than  from  their  lips.  By  a  covenant 
with  the  Lord,  they  had  vowed  to  walk  in  all  his 
ways,  according  to  their  best  endeavors,  whatsoever 
it  should  cost  them,  —  and  also  to  receive  whatsoever 
truth  should  be  made  known  from  the  written  word 
of  God.  Repentance  and  prayers,  patience  and  tears, 
were  their  weapons.  "  It  is  not  with  us,"  said  they, 
"  as  with  other  men,  whom  small  things  can  discour- 
age or  small  discontentments  cause  to  wish  them- 
selves at  home  again."  And  then,  again,  on  another 
occasion,  their  souls  were  lifted  to  utterance  like 
this :  "When  we  are  in  our  graves  it  will  be  all  one, 
whether  we  have  lived  in  plenty  or  penury,  whether 
we  have  died  in  a  bed  of  down  or  on  locks  of  straw." 
Self-sacrifice  is  never  in  vain,  and  they  foresaw,  with 
the  clearness  of  prophecy,  that  out  of  their  trials 
should  come  a  transcendent  Future.  "  As  one  small 
candle,"  said  an  early  Pilgrim  Governor,  "  may  light 
a  thousand,  so  the  light  kindled  here  may  in  some 
sort  shine  even  to  the  whole  nation." 


And  yet  these  men,  with  such  sublime  endurance 
and  such  lofty  faith,  are  among  those  who  are  some- 
times called  "Puritan  knaves"  and  "knaves-Puri- 
tan," and  who  were  branded  by  King  James  as  the 
"very  pests  in  the  Church  and  Commonwealth." 
The  small  company  of  our  forefathers  became  the 
jest  and  gibe  of  fashion  and  power.  The  phrase 
"men  of  one  idea"  had  not  been  invented  then;  but, 
in  equivalent  language,  they  were  styled  "  the  pinched 
fanatics  of  Leyden."  A  contemporary  poet  and  fa- 
vorite of  Charles  the  First,  Thomas  Carew,  lent  his 
genius  to  their  defamation.  A  masque,  from  his 
elegant  and  careful  pen,  was  performed  by  the  mon- 
arch and  his  courtiers,  wherein  the  whole  plantation 
of  New  England  was  turned  to  royal  sport.  The 
jeer  broke  forth  in  the  exclamation,  that  it  had 
"  purged  more  virulent  humors  from  the  politic 
bodies  than  guaiacum  and  all  the  West  Indian  drugs 
from  the  natural  bodies  of  the  kingdom." 

And  these  outcasts,  despised  in  their  own  day  by 
the  proud  and  great,  are  the  men  whom  we  have  met 
in  this  goodly  number  to  celebrate ;  not  for  any  vic- 
tory of  war ;  not  for  any  triumph  of  discovery,  sci- 
ence, learning,  or  eloquence ;  not  for  worldly  success 
of  any  kind.  How  poor  are  all  these  things  by  the 
side  of  that  divine  virtue  which  made  them,  amidst 
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the  reproach,  the  obloquy,  and  the  hardness  of  the 
world,  hold  fast  to  Freedom  and  Truth !  Sir,  if  the 
honors  of  this  day  are  not  a  mockery;  if  they  do  not 
expend  themselves  in  mere  selfish  gratulation;  if 
they  are  a  sincere  homage  to  the  character  of  the 
Pilgrims, — and  I  cannot  suppose  otherwise, — then 
is  it  well  for  us  to  be  here.  Standing  on  Plymouth 
Rock,  at  their  great  anniversary,  we  cannot  fail  to 
be  elevated  by  their  example.  We  see  clearly  what 
it  has  done  for  the  world  and  what  it  has  done  for 
their  fame.  No  pusillanimous  soul  here  to-day  will 
declare  their  self-sacrifice,  their  deviation  from  re- 
ceived opinions,  their  unquenchable  thirst  for  liberty, 
an  error  or  illusion.  From  gushing  multitudinous 
hearts  we  now  thank  these  lowly  men  that  they  dared 
to  be  true  and  brave.  Conformity  or  compromise 
might,  perhaps,  have  purchased  for  them  a  profitable 
peace,  but  not  peace  of  mind ;  it  might  have  se- 
cured place  and  power,  but  not  repose;  it  might 
have  opened  a  present  shelter,  but  not  a  home  in  his- 
tory and  in  men's  hearts  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 
All  will  confess  the  true  grandeur  of  their  example, 
while,  in  vindication  of  a  cherished  principle,  they 
stood  alone,  against  the  madness  of  men,  against 
the  law  of  the  land,  against  their  king.  Better  be 
the  despised  Pilgrim,   a  fugitive  for  freedom,  than 
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the  halting  politician,  forgetful  of  principle,  "  with 
a  Senate  at  his  heels." 

Such,  sir,  is  the  voice  from  Plymouth  Rock,  as  it 
salutes  my  ears.  Others  may  not  hear  it.  But  to 
me  it  comes  in  tones  which  I  cannot  mistake.  I 
catch  its  words  of  nohle  cheer:  — 

"  New  occasions  teach  new  duties ;  Time  makes  ancient  good 
uncouth ; 

They  must  upward  still  and  onward,  who  would  keep  abreast  of 
Truth: 

Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fires !  we  ourselves  must  Pil- 
grims be, 

Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly  through  the  desperate 
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CONSIDERATIONS. 


The  question  of  the  annexation  of  Charlestown  to 
Boston  is  to  be  decided  on  the  25th  day  of  this 
instant  September,  finally,  so  far  as  respects  this  me- 
tropolis, by  the  votes  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  a 
subject  of  some  surprise,  considering  the  nature  and 
importance  of  this  question,  to  perceive  the  compa^ 
rative  silence  of  the  newspapers,  and  the  apparent 
apathy  of  the  citizens.  This  surprise  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  feet,  that  every  thing  bearing  the 
semblance  of  argument  in  favor  of  the  project  has 
been  drawn  from  local  pride,  pecuniary  interest,  or 
territorial  accommodation,  —  all  of  them  the  last,  the 
least,  and  the  lowest  considerations  which,  on  a  ques- 
tion of  this  character,  ought  to  enter  the  minds  of 
statesmen  and  patriots. 

I  have  carefully  read  and  considered  all  the  argu- 
ments adduced  by  the  advocates  of  this  measure,  as 
they  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  most  general 
circulation ;  and  I  have  not  found  one  of  a  solid,  prac- 
tical character.     All  of  them  are  so  far-fetched,  so 
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forced    in   their  application   to   the  design,  and   so 
shadowy  in    their   development   in    the   advantages 
resulting  from  it,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  reply 
to  them  seriously.     One  writer  says,  that  "  Boston  is 
so  restricted  in  point  of  territory,  that  all  the  business- 
men are  moving  out  of  it"     Suppose  this  is  the 
truth,  how  does  the  annexation  proposed  help  us  in 
the  difficulty  ?    Would  they,  in  such  case,  move  into 
Charlestown?      Cannot  they  do   this  now,  if  they 
could  find  their  convenience  in  it?    Another:  "The 
gigantic  granite  stores  building  in  Boston  evidences 
the  want  of  space.     If  Boston  had  more  space,  its 
stores  would  be  lower,  spread  over  more  surface,  and 
be  more  convenient"    As  if  the  height  of  these  stores 
was  not  the  consequence  of  the  natural  concentration 
of  business  in  particular  localities  I    By  uniting  with 
Boston,  would  Charlestown  concentrate  in  itself  these 
natural  advantages,  or  approximate  one  rod  nearer 
those  desirable   localities  1     Another  writer  urges, 
that,  "  if  Boston  had  a  wider  space,  its  money-capital 
would  have  a  wider  sphere  in  which  to  act"    How 
will  annexation  make  Charlestown  a  more  eligible 
place  for  Boston  capital  to  act  in  than  it  is  at  this 
moment  ?    But  it  is  suggested  there  is  a  great  power 
in  the  name  of  Boston.    "After  annexation,  the  lands 
of  Charlestown  will  be  in  Boston."    What  then  ?    Is 
a  rose  made  sweeter  by  changing  its  name?    It  is 
useless  to  recapitulate  other  of  these  arguments :  the 
above  is  a  fair  example  of  them  all,  with  only  one 
exception,  which  presents  a  key  to  the  whole  project 
It  is  said  that  "nature  has  limited  the  territorial 
expansion  of  Boston;    that  her  dignity  suffers  by 
having  so  few  numbers ;  that  foreigners  would  regard 


Boston  with  greater  respect  and  interest,  if  her  num- 
bers were  greater,  and  if  she  occupied  a  wider  space." 
As  if  the  weight  and  value  of  cities  were  to  be  ascer- 
tained, like  those  of  beef-cattle,  by  the  scales !  —  as  if 
the  intelligence,  activity,  social  and  moral  qualities, 
their  punctuality  in  business,  the  wealth  they  manage 
and  command,  were  not  the  real  elements  by  which 
cities  are  honored,  valued,  trusted,  and  compared! 
And  what  city  stands  higher  in  these  respects  at  this 
moment,  or  has  stood  through  the  entire  period  of  its 
existence,  than  the  city  of  Boston  1 

The  project  has  been  openly  avowed,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently expected,  that,  when  Charlestown  is  joined  to 
Boston,  Roxbury,  Brookline,  Cambridge,  and  Chelsea 
will  follow,  and  perhaps  Dorchester.  How  far  this 
territorial  aggrandizement  shall  extend,  its  projectors 
have  not  specified ;  but  they  unquestionably  intend, 
if  possible,  to  rear  about  Charles  River  a  gigantic 
metropolis,  vying  in  numbers  and  extent  with  New 
York  and  Philadelphia ;  from  which  they  anticipate  a 
proportionable  increase  of  wealth,  wisdom,  strength, 
and  influence.  The  superior  magnitude,  extent,  and 
population  of  New  York  are  not  the  result  of  the 
choice  and  policy  of  its  inhabitants,  but  have  been  the 
effect  of  the  unexampled  commercial  advantages  of  its 
position ;  and  the  recent  augmentation  of  the  size  of 
Philadelphia,  by  the  absorption  of  her  suburbs,  and 
of  territory  in  her  immediate  vicinity,  was  not  the 
result  of  her  unbiassed  choice.  Those  suburbs  were 
not  included  in  her  ancient  jurisdiction,  and  were 
some  of  them  separated  only  by  the  width  of  a 
street ;  and,  though  beyond  her  control,  she  became 
responsible  for  their  riots,  and  consequently  subjected 


to  loss  of  peace  and  character.  A  friendly  rivalry, 
which  has  existed  from  time  immemorial  between 
those  cities,  may  also  have  favored  the  extension  of 
Philadelphia;  but  the  example  of  neither  can  be 
judiciously  cited  or  applied  as  a  precedent  for  the 
city  of  Boston 

The  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  especially  those 
of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  ought  never  to  let  the 
example  of  any  mass  of  population,  whose  antece- 
dents have  no  affinity  with  those  of  New  England,  to 
make  population  and  extent  the  criterion  of  their 
character  and  dignity.  Great  cities  Mr.  Jefferson 
long  ago  denominated  "  great  sores ; "  and,  undoubt- 
edly, their  tendency  is  not  conducive  to  the  morals  or 
health  of  the  body  politic ;  and  they  were,  therefore, 
prevented  from  multiplying  through  the  wise  organiza- 
tion of  their  society  by  the  founders  of  New  England. 

It  remains  for  the  present  generation  to  decide 
whether  they  will  continue  to  walk  in  the  paths 
marked  out  by  the  intelligence  and  foresight  of 
their  ancestors,  and  maintain  that  happy  division  of 
their  population  into  small  communities  with  limited 
powers,  of  a  size  and  extent  easily  to  be  watched  over 
and  managed  by  the  people  themselves,  whereby  any 
one  collection  of  men  has  been  prevented  from  acquir- 
ing, from  its  magnitude,  its  wealth,  and  its  numbers, 
a  controlling  and  overwhelming  influence. 

On  the  manner  in  which  this  question  of  annexa- 
tion with  Charlestown  shall  be  decided  by  the  votes 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  will  materially  depend  the  future 
prosperity  and  character  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
not  less  than  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city.  It 
will  unavoidably  lead  the  State  to  new  social  organi- 


zations.  If  a  great  city  grows  up  in  one  locality,  the 
real  or  apparent  increase  of  its  influence  and  power 
will  require  to  be  counteracted  by  the  establishment 
of  one  or  more  great  cities  in  other  localities.  Politi- 
cal contests  will  thenceforth  be  conducted  by  great 
municipal  corporations,  abundant  in  wealth,  and  un- 
scrupulous in  their  use  of  it  for  obtaining  political 
supremacy  for  their  own  interests;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, taking  political  influence  and  power  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  honest  and  virtuous  many,  and 
placing  it  in  those  of  the  intriguing  and  unprincipled 
few. 

The  social  organization  established  by  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  in  New  England  was  as  true  to  prin- 
ciple as  it  has  been  happy  and  prosperous  in  result. 
It  was  democratic  in  its  character  and  influence.  The 
whole  population  was  divided  into  small  political 
municipalities,  called  "  towns ; "  each  of  them,  in  fact, 
small  republics,  with  limited  powers,  out  of  which 
emanated  the  political  leaders  of  the  great  republic 
called  "  the  State  or  Commonwealth,"  who  came  pre- 
pared and  educated  for  the  management  of  the  greater, 
by  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired,  and  the  skill 
they  had  exemplified,  in  the  less.  In  these  small 
municipalities,  each  inhabitant  was  taught  to  know 
something  of  the  public  interests,  to  exercise  a  watch- 
fulness over  them,  to  require  of  those  conducting 
them  purity  of  motive,  honesty  of  purpose,  skilfulness 
in  management  of  those  interests ;  thus  creating  and 
exemplifying  in  each  locality  those  qualities  and  vir- 
tues which,  when  transferred  to  the  counsels  of  the 
Commonwealth,  infused  into  them  that  intelligence, 
wisdom,  practical  skill,  and  those  virtues,  which  are 
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adapted  to  render  a  people  prosperous,  happy,  and 
progressive. 

Now,  can  these  happy  influences  and  qualities  be 
continued  and  preserved,  when  these  municipalities 
are  lost,  by  being  crushed  into  one  gross,  mighty 
mass,  including  great  and  numerous  rival,  personal, 
and  local  interests ;  each  striving  for  ascendency,  every 
moment  tempting  the  managers  of  the  municipality 
to  selfish  intrigues  and  vicious  compromises  for  par- 
ticular success?  Can  the  interests  of  such  great 
municipalities  be  understood  or  comprehended  by  the 
multitude  of  inhabitants  of  which  it  is  composed?  Is 
not  the  effect,  necessarily,  of  such  great  political  com- 
munities, to  remove  the  people,  who  constitute  their 
inhabitants,  from  any  distinct  knowledge  of  their  con- 
cerns, and  from  any  efficient  opportunity  to  influence 
measures  often  vital  to  their  true  interests,  except 
through  the  medium  of  election  of  rival  parties,  which 
often  only  leaves  them  the  choice  of  being  crushed  by 
the  upper  or  the  lower  millstone?  Is  not  the  exist- 
ence of  these  great  cities  as  little  reconcilable  with 
the  spirit  of  republicanism  as  it  is  with  the  predomi- 
nancy of  sound  principle  ?  Is  not  the  direct  tendency 
of  thus  bringing  into  one  concentrated  power,  wealth, 
numbers,  ami  territorial  extent,  to  encourage  and 
excite  into  action  the  artful,  the  intriguing,  the  un- 
principled, and  the  desperate?  Does  the  history  of 
New  York,  during  the  few  years  past,  give  any  en- 
couragement to  the  belief  that  cities  overweeningly 
great  axe  hotrbeds  adapted  to  promote  the  propitious 
growth  of  public  virtue,  personal  honesty,  or  political 
integrity?  Are  we  not  called  upon  daily  to  witness 
the  recklessness  of  public  men  entrusted  with  the 


management  of  great  funds,  and  to  be  astonished  at 
the  boldness  with  which  they  transcend  their  powers, 
and  the  audacity  with  which  they  endeavor  to  hide 
their  responsibility  ?  And  are  the  people  of  this  com- 
monwealth, by  establishing  mammoth  cities,  prepared 
to  withdraw  from  their  own  superintendence  their 
most  important  concerns,  and  to  place  them  still  far- 
ther under  such  control  ?  I  speak  to  wise  men.  I 
call  upon  the  prudent  to  consider. 

If  this  proposed  union  of  Boston  and  Charlestown 
be,  in  fact,  intended  to  be  confined  to  those  two  cities, 
and  is  not  to  proceed  farther,  then  I  ask  first  of  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  can  they  see  any  substantial  benefit 
from  multiplying  the  objects  of  the  care  of  our  city 
authorities?  Hare  our  mayor  and  aldermen  at  pres- 
ent so  few  objects  of  attention  as  to  make  it  desirable 
to  increase  them?  Have  not  those  officers  at  this 
moment  as  much  to  do  as  they  can  do  well,  or  as  it 
is  reasonable  to  require  of  them?  Or  have  our  citi- 
zens become  so  incompetent,  that  it  is  expedient  to 
call  in  aid  from  abroad  to  assist  in  the  management  of 
our  concerns  %  As  the  affairs  of  a  city  become  com- 
plex and  involved,  are  they  not  proportionably  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  oversight  of  the  mass  of  its 
citizens  %  Are  our  taxes  now  so  light  that  it  will  be 
wise  in  us  to  increase  them  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing a  helping  hand  to  our  neighbors  1 

Many  other  questions,  of  like  bearing,  might  be 
asked ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  excite  the  thoughts 
of  my  fellow-citizens  of  Boston. 

I  next  ask  the  citizens  of  Charlestown  to  consider 
what  real  benefit  the  mass  of  them  can  reasonably 
anticipate  from  this  annexation.     I  can  easily  believe, 
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that  there  are  many  talented,  active,  aspiring  young 
men  in  Charlestown,  who  have  taken  it  into  their 
heads  that  their  sphere  of  influence  would  be  enlarged, 
their  chances  of  greatness  multiplied,  by  the  union 
proposed;  and  who,  in  their  dreams,  realize  the 
mayoralty  of  Boston,  with  four  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  But  —  these  dreamers  out  of  the  question  — 
how  any  citizen  of  Charlestown  can  even  endure  the 
thought  of  this  annexation,  is  to  my  mind  myste- 
rious. Is  it  possible  that  a  majority  of  its  intelligent, 
thoughtful,  high-minded  citizens  can  be  found  will- 
ing to  sink  the  individuality  of  the  ancient,  highly 
respected,  independent  city  of  Charlestown,  and  con- 
sent to  become  a  small,  lower  appendage  to  a  great 
corporation  in  their  neighborhood  %  Can  it  be  believed 
that  such  men  will  throw  away  for  ever,  under  any 
pretence  of  pecuniary  advantage,  the  name  of  Charles- 
town, —  a  name  bestowed  by  Winthrop,  before  Boston 
had  existence,  —  a  name  associated  with  the  first 
martyrs,  and  the  most  glorious  monument  of  our  Re- 
volution;— Charlestown,  the  greatest  sufferer  in  the 
cause  of  national  independence,  the  mansions  of 
whose  citizens  stand  on  the  ruins  of  the  dwellings 
of  their  fathers,  which  perished  in  flames  enkindled  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  1  By  the  energy  of  her  sons  she 
has  risen,  like  a  phoenix,  from  her  ashes ;  and  now 
enjoys  not  merely  the  hope,  but  the  actual  possession, 
of  historic  immortality.  Can  the  inhabitants  of  a  city, 
crowned  with  such  numerous  and  rare  glories,  throw 
them  away  as  though  they  were  common  dust,  to 
become  a  small,  undistinguished  part  of  a  gigantic 
corporation,  perhaps  destined  to  absorb  other  commu- 
nities?    For  my  part,  I  believe  that,  when  the  subject 
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is  presented  for  immediate  and  conclusive  action,  a 
majority  of  those  inhabitants  will  start  back  with 
instinctive  shame,  if  not  horror,  at  the  act  they  are 
about'  to  commit.  Some  of  them,  I  believe,  would 
almost  commit  suicide  as  be  guilty  of  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  project  had  its  origin 
with  a  few  active  citizens  of  Charlestown,  who  imar 
gined  they  saw  certain  prospective  advantages  from  it, 
either  to  themselves  or  to  that  city.  As  it  was  chiefly 
got  up  for  the  benefit  of  Charlestown,  it  might  have 
been  anticipated  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  place 
would  have  been  called  first  to  act  upon  the  question. 
A  like  proposition,  I  am  told,  having  been  rejected 
under  the  town  government,  the  managers  of  the 
scheme  were  apprehensive  it  would  now  meet  with 
the  same  fate.  They  therefore  have  adroitly  thrown 
the  responsibility  of  first  voting  on  the  subject  on  the 
town  of  Boston,  in  the  expectation  that,  if  this  city 
accepted  the  proposition,  it  would  crush  down  all 
opposition  in  Charlestown,  whose  inhabitants  would 
be  thus  left  afterwards  to  accept  or  reject  the  project 
at  their  pleasure. 

In  this  state  of  things,  it  behoves  the  citizens  of 
Boston  to  reflect  in  what>  situation  they  will  be  placed, 
and  how  they  will  look  and  feel,  if,  after  having  de- 
liberately voted  an  union,  the  citizens  of  Charlestown 
should  coolly  reply  that  they  thanked  them  for  the 
offer,  but  that  they  had  thought  better  on  the  subject, 
and  should  vote  to  reject  it.  Could  any  thing  be 
more  humiliating?  Are  the  citizens  of  Boston  pre- 
pared to  take  the  chance  of  becoming  a  jest  and  a 
by-word  to  all  future  generations  ? 
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831*  Tbe  ettstiing  work  has  been  prepared  on  the 
spur  of  the  occasion.  The  topics  touched  demand  a 
fuller  development,  which,  if  circumstances  hereafter 
permit  and  require,  may  be  attempted. 

Boston,  87th  Octobkk,  1856. 
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No  man,  who  regards  with  fear,  or  with  shame,  the  long  and 
uninterrupted  ascendency  of  slaveholders,  in  this  Union,  can 
observe  the  proceedings  of  the  "  Whig  State  Convention,"  on  the 
3d  of  September  last,  without  sorrow  at  the  spirit  evinced,  nor 
without  melancholy  at  the  acknowledgment,  which  had  the  aspect 
of  lamentations;  "  An  old  flag,"  it  was  said,  "  which  has  floated  in 
triumph  over  this  Commonwealth  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  past, 
and  once  gathered  under  its  folds  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
voters,  can  now  rally,  hardly  more  than  a  respectable  color  guard ! " 
What  could  induce  a  body  of  wise  men,  to  muster  for  display 
under  such  circumstances,  and  close  up  their  broken  and  deserted 
ranks  for  service,  might  seem  mysterious ;  but  parties,  like  indi- 
viduals, have  an  instinctive  horror  of  dissolution.  They  have  been 
characterized  as  "  the  madness  of  many,  for  the  gain  of  a  few." 
The  few,  therefore,  naturally  keep  the  hallucination  alive,  until 
every  hope  of  gain  is  extinct 

In  the  pending  crisis  of  our  country,  neither  names,  nor  virtues, 
nor  personal  esteem,  nor  private  friendship,  ought  to  have  any 
weight  in  the  scale  against  plain  and  incumbent  duties.  These 
whig  acknowledgments  are  melancholy,  because  they  are  true,  but 
they  have  omitted  to  acknowledge  what  is  equally  true,  and  more 
melancholy.  From  the  time  "whereof  the  memory  of  man  run- 
neth not  to  the  contrary,"  the  political  influence  of  Boston,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  has  controlled  that  of  Massachusetts.  The 
whigs  have,  by  their  own  showing,  been  the  leading  power  of  the 
State,  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century.  How  much  of  the  old 
hereditary  influence  of  Boston  over  the  other  towns  of  the  State, 


they  now  possess,  it  would  be  difficult  to  calculate.  That  for  years 
it  has  been  gradually  diminishing,  and  for  more  than  two,  abso- 
lutely lost,  is  beyond  question.  Whether  the  ancient  influence  of 
Boston  is  ever  regained,  so  long  as  the  whig  party  insist  upon 
being  a  political  existence,  is  doubtful.  But  certainly  never,  so 
long  as  the  same  spirit  and  principles  are  their  guides,  which, 
during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  have  inspired  their  policy. 

The  whig  party  has  possessed,  and  yet  continues  to  possess,  in 
full  proportion,  according  to  its  numbers,  all  the  principal  elements 
which,  in  a  republic,  might  be  expected  to  retain  influence  and 
command  power ; — talents,  wealth,  exemplary  private  virtue,  ac- 
companied by  many  evidences  of  an  inherent  disposition  to  acts  of 
charity  and  public  munificence.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
continuance,  and  even  extension  of  their  power,  might  have  been 
anticipated.  Their  loss,  therefore,  of  both  positive  and  relative 
power,  demands  an  earnest  and  solicitous  inquiry  into  its  cause. 
There  is  a  tendency,  in  all  parties,  to  think  well  of  their  own 
course,  and  to  cast  the  blame  of  loss  of  influence  elsewhere.  Self- 
examination  and  self-knowledge  are  quite  as  important  to  parties 
as  to  individuals.  In  the  judgment  of  "  a  looker  on  "  upon  events 
and  results,  during  the  whole  existence  of  the  whig  party,  this 
loss  of  influence  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly  attributable  to  the  fact, 
that  at  almost  every  stage  of  their  existence,  their  policy  has  not 
been  in  unison  with  the  moral  principle  and  moral  feeling  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  And  notwithstanding 
many  of  the  most  worthy  and  talented  members  of  the  whig  party 
were  dissatisfied  with  its  course,  yet,  through  the  influence  of  local 
interests,  their  voices  were  powerless,  and  the  opinion  became 
generally  prevalent,  that  the  whig  sympathies  favored  the  extension 
of  slavery  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  slaveholders9  ascendency. 
It  may  be  proper  and  useful  here,  to  state  what  were  the  moral 
principles  and  moral  feelings,  which  the  political  course  of  the 
whigs  have  so  long  and  generally  offended. 

Daniel  Webster,  in  his  speech  of  March,  1850,  "  for  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union,"  so  called,  states,  that  "at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  in  both  the  South  and  the 
North,  slavery  was  equally  held  an  evil,  but  that  the  great  ground 
of  objection  to  it  woe  political."  As  it  respects  Massachusetts, 
both  recollection  and  history  justify  me  in  asserting  that  this  was 


not  the  fact.  My  memory  extends  back,  on  many  subjects,  with 
sufficient  clearness,  to  the  year  1778,  and  from  thence  to  1788, 
when  the  process  of  forming  the  Federal  Constitution  commenced. 
Particular  circumstances,  both  in  Boston  and  in  Andover,  the  place 
of  my  education,  combined  to  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression 
on  my  mind,  in  boyhood  and  youth,  of  the  detestation  in  which 
negro  slavery  was  held,  and  of  the  universal  determination  to  get 
rid  of  every  trace  of  this  colonial  inheritance.  The  influence  of 
the  clergy,  among  whom  there  were,  in  that  day,  no  "  south-side 
views  of  slavery,"  and  the  increasing  intelligence  and  civilization 
of  the  age,  placed  in  strong  relief  before  the  people,  the  incom- 
patibility of  that  institution  with  the  principles  of  the  American 
Revolution.  So  that,  before  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, every  negro  within  the  State,  with  but  few  if  any  excep- 
tions, had  been  emancipated.  This  was  the  result  of  moral  prin- 
ciples and  feelings.  Political  it  could  not  have  been.  It  was 
before  political  considerations,  on  this  subject,  had  begun  to  have 
influence.  The  census  of  1790,  the  first  under  the  Constitution, 
is  conclusive  on  this  point  Massachusetts  had  then  the  glory, 
shared  by  no  other  State,  of  returning,  "  she  had  no  slave." 

In  the  Convention  of  delegates  of  Massachusetts,  in  1788,  on 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  an  antipathy  to  negro 
slavery  was  distinctly  manifested.  In  the  gallery  of  the  church  in 
Federal  Street,  I  witnessed  the  debates  of  that  Convention ;  and, 
though  a  young  man,  was  even  then  deeply  impressed  with  the 
difficulties,  which  the  friends  of  the  constitution  had  to  encounter 
to  force  down  that  nauseous  drug ; — how  it  was  kept  out  of  sight, 
not  being  so  much  as  named  in  the  constitution ; — how,  by  way  of 
sweetening  the  dose,  representation  and  taxation  were  mixed  up 
together.  By  this,  it  was  pretended  to  compensate  the  North,  for 
its  loss  of  political  power,  by  the  taxation  of  slaves  in  the  South. 
By  the  effect  of  this,  it  was  said  that  "  five  negro  children  in  South 
Carolina  would  pay  as  much  tax  as  the  three  Governors  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut"  Finally,  the  base 
concession  was  justified  by  the  exciting  hallucination,  that  by  the 
passage  of  the  constitution,  "slavery  would  receive  its  mortal 
wound  and  die  of  a  consumption  !  "  At  the  present  day,  if  it  die 
at  all,  it  will  be  of  a  plethora.  It  cannot  be  questioned,  that  the 
belief  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  slavery  was  among  the  most 
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powerful  causes  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  in  Massachusetts. 
By  the  passage  of  that  provision  she  sold  her  birthright— equality — 
for  a  mess  of  poisonous  pottage.  *  Like  Iseachar,  a  strong  ass, 
crouching  between  two  burdens,  she  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and 
the  land  pleasant,  and  bowed  her  shoulders  to  bear,  and  became 
a  servant  for  tribute/  Had  a  prophetic  spirit  made  known  to  that 
convention,  that,  instead  of  annihilating,  it  contained  the  germ 
of  a  policy,  which  would  spread  slavery  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
Equator ; — that  its  influence  would  corrupt  the  spirit  of  liberty  in 
the  free  States  themselves ; — that  new  States,  in  countries  foreign 
to  the  Union,  would  be  admitted  into  it  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
extending  the  area  of  slavery ; — that  Congress,  in  defiance  of  the 
limitation  of  the  constitution,  for  this  end,  would  assume  to  itself 
political  omnipotence ; — that  compromises  would  be  broken,  insult, 
threat,  intimidation  and  violence  resorted  to,  even  in  the  halls  of 
legislation,  in  order  to  make  slavery  triumphant ; — that  the  authors 
of  these  enormities  would  be  applauded  by  legislatures  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  slave  States,  and  find  individuals  base  enough  to 
countenance  and  encourage  them  in  the  free  States ; — the  provision 
of  the  constitution  sanctioning  slavery  would  have  been  rejected, 
as  a  disgrace  and  a  dishonor,  without  a  dissentient. 

Such  was  the  state  of  moral  principle  and  moral  feeling  among 
the  people  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  subject  of  negro  slavery,  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution-  Soon  after  that 
event,  a  change  in  this  feeling,  began  to  spread,  in  the  free  States, 
in  which,  from  envy,  jealousy,  rivalry,  ambition  and  other  passions, 
parties  arose,  of  which  the  slaveholders  had  the  tact  to  avail  them- 
selves. An  alliance  was  soon  formed,  between  shareholding 
aristocrats,  and  Northern  and  Middle  State  democrats,  on  the  baas 
of  compensation  and  service ;  the  former  to  ensure  pay,  place,  and 
promotion,  the  latter  to  yield  obedience,  and  blind,  unhesitating 
submission.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  coalition,  the  most  malig- 
nant misrepresentations,  falsehoods  and  calnmnig*  were  invented 
and  issued  from  Southern  and  Middle  State  presses,  countenanced, 
spread  and  exaggerated  by  those  of  the  democracy  in  the  North, 
against  the  administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams.  By  these 
means  the  friends  of  both  were  driven  out  of  power,  and  the 
dynasty  of  slaveholders,  under  Jefferson,  commenced.  During 
this  period,  two  principles  came  into  rogue,  the  one  apparent,  but 


not  avowed ;  the  other  avowed  and  acted  upon.  The  old,  approved 
maxim  of  early  times,  in  Massachusetts — "Every  man  for  his 
country,  and  God  for  us  all," — was  superseded,  and  a  new  version 
practically  became  predominant, — "  Every  man  for  himself,  and  as 
to  gods,  ours  are  money  and  power,  to  be  worshiped  and  secured, 
at  whatever  sacrifice."  The  other  maxim  avowed  and  acted  upon 
was,  "  Every  thing  is  fair  in  politics," — than  which  there  is  no 
more  demoralizing  principle,  in  a  Republic.  It  includes  perversion 
and  concealment  of  truth,  misrepresentation,  calumny,  falsehood, 
insult,  abuse,  cheating  at  elections,  and  every  effective  principle 
for  the  extension  of  slavery. 

I  have  illustrated,  in  a  recent  publication,  the  manner  in  which 
foreign  States  were  admitted  into  the  Union,  without  the  consent 
of  the  old  States,  by  an  usurpation  of  power  by  Congress,  so  un- 
constitutional, that  Jefferson  himself,  slaveholder  as  he  was,  started 
back.  He  warned  his  partisans  that  Congress  had  no  such  power, 
that  its  consequences  would  be  an  annihilation  of  the  obligations 
of  the  constitution  and  make  it '  a  dead  letter.9  Yet,  being  appre- 
hensive that  if  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  free  States,  the 
opportunity  of  making  slave  States  in  the  new  territories  might  be 
lost,  he  omitted  to  apply  his  veto  to  the  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Louisiana ;  warning,  at  the  same  time,  his  partisans  to  do  their 
utmost  to  keep  the  consequences  of  that  usurpation  concealed  from 
the  free  States.  From  this  moment  the  slave  States  knew  that  all 
the  limitations  in  the  constitution  were  annihilated,  that  Congress 
was  thereafter  omnipotent,  and  the  area  of  slavery  might  be  ex- 
tended at  their  will.  To  this  object  their  policy  has,  ever  since, 
been  unceasingly  directed ;  with  what  uninterrupted  success, 
history  will  telL 

It  was  the  mutual  interest  which  resulted  from  the  alliance 
between  slavery  and  democracy,  that  at  first  softened,  and,  in  time, 
changed,  in  Massachusetts,  the  early,  inherent  detestation  of  negro 
slavery.  This  change  did  not  extend  beyond  the  democratic  party. 
But  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  another  element  of 
slaveholders9  influence  was  introduced.  In  the  course  of  these 
years,  the  profits  arising  from  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the 
Southern  States,,  changed  the  opinion  of  the  rich  planters  concern- 
ing the  evil  of  slavery,  which  at  first  began  there  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  goody  and  then  subsequently  as  a  chief  good.    A  like 
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change,  contemporaneously,  came  over  the  free  States,  in  certain 
localities,  where  cotton-spinning  and  cotton-weaving  began  to  be  a 
source  of  wealth,  and  consequently  of  political  power.  This  inter- 
est acquired  strength  with  time  and  prosperity,  and  began  to  be  a 
predominating  influence,  about  the  period  the  whig  party  was 
formed,  constituting  in  truth  the  chief  part  of  its  cement  It 
was  formed  out  of  the  broken  materials  of  the  old  parties,  which 
time  and  circumstances  had  dissolved,  and  was  composed  of  re- 
cently fledged  politicians,  with  a  mixture  of  some  democrats  and 
some  federalists,  who  joined  the  new  party,  not  because  its  prin- 
ciples were  to  their  mind,  but  because  it  was  the  best  in  the 
field.  It  took  the  name  of  Whigs,  not  from  any  affinity  with  those 
of  the  Revolution,  but  because  the  name  had  a  savor  of  liberty, 
and  thus  formed  a  convenient  cover  for  those  whose  interests  led 
to  the  support  of  slavery ;  being,  in  respect  of  liberty, — "  htcus 
a  nan  lucendo"  a  name  without  the  thing.  Boston  became  one  of 
these  localities,  where  the  head-quarters  of  the  whigs  was  estab- 
lished, and  of  course  became  identified  with  the  cotton-spinning 
and  cotton-weaving  interests.  Here,  therefore,  the  interests  of  the 
slaveholder  were  espoused  with  zeal,  under  the  guise  of  upholding 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  which  the  provision  for 
returning  runaway  slaves,  through  the  self-deception  of  interest, 
began  to  appear  a  most  important  feature. 

The  next  enlargement  of  the  area  of  slavery,  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  whig  power  in  Massachusetts,  was  the  annexation 
of  Texas.  The  slaveholders  made  no  concealment,  that  their 
object  was  to  create  new  slave  States ;  that  two  would  be  imme- 
diately annexed,  and  that  the  territory  acquired  would  afford  space 
for  more.  A  treaty  with  Texas  having  that  object,  having  been 
rejected  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Congress  at  once 
overrode  the  treaty-making  power,  and  admitted  Texas  by  the 
authority  of  the  two  branches.  The  atrocity  of  this  usurpation 
awakened  the  sleeping  patriotism  of  the  whigs.  Under  their 
auspices,  a  convention  was  called  in  Faneuil  Hall,  in  which  lead- 
ing whigs  uttered  their  anathemas  against  the  attempt,  denouncing 
it  "  a  plain  violation  of  the  constitution ;  that  its  object  was  to 
extend  the  area  of  slavery  and  make  that  institution  permanent, 
declaring  that  Congress  possessed  no  power  to  add  foreign  territory 
to  the  Union,  except  through  the  mndium  of  the  treaty-making 


power ;  that  the  project  was  iniquitous,  and  a  deliberate  and  mon- 
strous machination  to  secure  the  unlimited  spread  of  slavery,  that 
scourge  and  curse  of  the  human  race."  Resolutions  of  like  tem- 
per and  tenor  passed  the  whig  legislature  of  Massachusetts.  But 
with  this  clamor  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  the  Vhigs  oozed 
away.  Texas  was  admitted  by  Congress  by  virtue  of  its  own 
usurped  authority.  The  constitution  proved,  in  the  hands  of 
Congress,  to  be  of  India  rubber  materials,  and  was  readily  stretched 
over  Texas.  The  patriotism  of  the  whigs  proved  equally  elastic 
They  at  once  declared,  by  lahguage  and  acts,  that  they  were  ready 
to  take  the  Union,  however  bounded. 

This  unqualified  acquiescence  in  the  policy  of  slaveholders  was 
an  assurance  to  them  that  the  patriotism  of  the  whigs  would 
stretch  as  far  as  the  growth  of  cotton  could  be  extended.  On  the 
basis  of  this  encouragement,  they  immediately  put  in  train  a  war 
with  Mexico,  for  the  farther  extension  of  the  area  of  slavery.  At 
the  first  notice  of  this  design,  the  patriotism  of  the  whigs  took 
fire,  and  blazed  out  in  flames,  crackling  with  "  violated  constitu- 
tions," "  dissolutions  of  the  Union,"  "  perpetuation  of  slavery," 
and  "  the  duty  of  the  free  States  not  to  submit"  In  defiance  of 
these  wind-guns,  war  with  Mexico  was  declared.  And  notwith- 
standing the  air  yet  resounded  with  the  roar  of  those  mimic  thun- 
derbolts, the  whigs  did  submit.  A  whig  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts assisted^  the  slaveholders  with  volunteers.  Victories  were 
obtained,  and  a  whig  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts 
voted  thanks  for  them  to  General  Taylor,  which  a  remnant  of  old- 
fashioned  patriotism  led  the  Senate  to  reject  With  these  succes- 
sive displays  of  whig  spirit,  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  who 
were  not  identified  with  cotton,  or  democracy,  were  naturally  dis- 
gusted. 

Similar  feelings  were  excited  by  the  subsequent  course  of  the 
whigs,  under  the  apparent  lead  of  Daniel  Webster.  I  shall 
refer  to  these  events  with  reluctance.  No  man  can  have  less  dis- 
position to  diminish  the  lustre  of  his  name.  No  one  can  have  a 
more  fixed  determination  to  speak  freely  and  fearlessly  truths,  im- 
portant and  useful  to  be  known,  concerning  his  public  course  and 
character.  Mr.  Webster  was  ten  years  my  junior.  He  entered 
Congress,  from  New  Hampshire,  in  1813 ;  the  same  year  I  re- 
signed my  seat,  after  having  served,  as  Representative  from  the  town 
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of  Boston,  eight  years.  Our  first  official  connection  occurred  in 
1819,  when  we  were  elected  members  of  a  committee,  appointed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress 
on  the  subject  of  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  new  States, 
caused  by  the  proposed  admission  of  Missouri  The  memorial 
prepared  was  either  wholly,  or  chiefly  drafted  by  Mr.  Webster. 
But  whether  so,  or  not,  his  name  was  subscribed  to  it,  and  it  had 
his  unqualified  assent  In  it  the  following  principles  were  asserted 
and  maintained  by  able  arguments. 

1.  That  Congress  had  the  constitutional  power  to  prohibit  sla- 
very in  the  new  States,,  and  that  to  make  such  prohibition  was  both 
just  and  politic. 

2.  That  the  inconvenience  and  danger  of  a  slave  population  had 
become  apparent,  and  that  it  became  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the 
national  councils  to  prevent  the  further  progress  of  this  great  and 
serious  evil. 

3.  That  by  opening  extensive  and  fertile  fields  as  a  neto  market 
for  slaves,  government  would  become  parties  to  a  traffic  which,  by 
many  acts,  passed  successively,  for  many  years,  it  had  denounced  as 
i$npolitic,  unchristian  and  inhuman. 

4.  That  a  strong  feeling  existed  in  Massachusetts  of  the  injus- 
tice of  any  toleration  of  slavery,  which  circumstances  had  entailed 
on  a  portion  of  the  community,  but  which  to  permit,  in  a  new  coun- 
try, would  be  to  encourage  fraud,  rapacity  and  violence. 

In  my  conversations  with  Mr.  Webster  on  the  construction  of 
that  memorial  and  on  other  occasions,  our  concurrence  in  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  was  manifested ;  and  I  was  highly  grat- 
ified by  his  repeated  expressions  of  direct  approbation  of  my  lan- 
guage and  course  in  Congress,  in  1811,  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 
for  the  admission  of  Louisiana  into  the  Union.  Our  coincidence 
in  opinion  on  this  subject,  was  confirmed  by  the  tenor  of  all  his 
public  discourses,  for  more  than  thirty  years.  During  that  period, 
I  witnessed  with  pleasure  and  admiration  the  evidence  of  his 
talent,  and  the  triumphs  of  his  genius.  I  regarded  him  as  a  lumi- 
nary of  the  first  magnitude,  destined,  in  due  time,, to  become  the 
ruling  star  of  our  Union.  Had  I  been  asked,  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th  of  March,  1850,  how  my  opinions,  on  the  subject  of 
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slavery,  coincided  with  his,  I  should  have  deemed  myself  justified 
in  replying  with  mingled  pleasure  and  pride  that  "  they  were  ideti' 
tical"  And  on  that  day  had  I  seen  Orion  or  Arcturus  fall  from 
heaven  and  turn  to  dust  and  ashes  at  my  feet,  I  could  scarcely  have 
been  more  astonished  than  at  the  sudden  descent  of  Mr.  Webster 
from  the  lofty  station  he  had  always  before  occupied,  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  free  States.  The  discrepancy  of  that  speech  with  his 
previous  political  course  and  opinions,  combined  with  the  approx- 
imation, at  no  distant  period,  of  an  election  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  with  the  well  known  strong  desire  of  Bos- 
ton whigs  to  see  him  in  possession  of  that  station,  led  many  to 
entertain  the  idea  that  this  change  of  course  and  policy  was  noth- 
ing else  than  a  headlong  dash  at  that  office.  The  presses  and 
language  of  the  slaveholders  manifested  the  same  opinion  ;  but  I 
thought  too  highly  of  the  intellectual  greatness  of  Mr.  Webster, 
and  of  his  own  consciousness  of  it,  to  coincide  in  these  sentiments. 
I  attributed  the  change  in  his  political  course  to  his  obligations  to  » 
the  party  which  supported  him.  like  too  many  of  our  public 
men,  he  combined  professional  relations  and  interests,  with  those  of 
the  statesman, — an  union  which,  when  known,  never  fails  to  weaken 
the  public  confidence  in  the  independence  of  his  course ;  leaving 
it  doubtful,  in  the  public  mind,  whether  the  interest  of  clients  or 
of  the  clique  which  rewards  him,  predominates  over  his  political 
path,  and  rendering  it  difficult  even  for  the  individual  himself  to 
determine,  whether  public  interest  or  private  obligations  most 
influence  his  course.  Self-reliant  as  Mr.  Webster  was,  he  never 
would  have  ventured  on  such  a  change  in  his  language  and  views, 
as  a  public  man,  unless  he  had  been  previously  assured  of  support 
from  those,  to  whom  he  wished  to  make  his  course  accceptable. 
Accordingly,  immediately  after  the  speech  of  the  7th  of  March, 
1850,  it  was  publicly  asserted,  in  this  vicinity,  generally  believed, 
and  has  never,  as  I  have  heard,  been  contradicted,  that  previous  to 
its  delivery  Mr.  Webster  addressed  by  letter  to  one  or  more  lead- 
ing whigs,  or  through  the  telegraph,  the  following  direct  question  : 
«  How  far  may  I  go  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  be  supported  by 
the  whigs  ?  "  and  that  the  reply  returned  was,  "  Go  as  far  as  you 
please,  and  you  may  be  assured  of  our  support"  Whether  these 
were  the  exact  terms  of  the  question  or  the  answer,  I  am  not  able 
to  state ;  but  this  report  reached  me  through  such  channels  that  I 
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have  never  doubted  it  was  in  some  degree  true.     Its  entire  accu- 
racy is  unimportant  to  my  present  purpose. 

That  speech  did  receive  the  unqualified  approbation  and  support 
not  only  of  most  of  the  leaders,  but  apparently  of  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  whigs.  A  paper  expressing  that  approbation  and 
support,  was  circulated  and  signed  not  only  by  the  dite  of  the 
Vhigs,  but  by  nearly  a  thousand  others,  who,  dazzled  by  the  splen- 
dor of  the  speaker's  talents,  were  unwilling  to  refuse  to  join  the 
multitude  in  approving  a  speech  the  bearings  and  consequences  of 
which,  events  have  proved,  they  could  not  have  sufficiently  consid- 
ered and  did  not  understand.  A  justly  esteemed  gentleman  of  the 
bar,  was  found  willing  to  congratulate  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  presence 
of  an  enthusiastic  multitude,  assembled  in  Bowdoin  Square,  on  the 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  that  speech.  To  which  he  responded 
amid  the  applauses  of  the  crowd  assembled  on  the  occasion,  with 
appropriate  expressions  of  thankfulness,  which  were  unquestiona- 
bly heartfelt  He  well  knew  the  nature  and  probable  consequen- 
ces of  that  speech  and  was  glad  enough  to  go  down  to  future  times 
with  so  many  responsible  endorsers ;  many  of  whom  had,  by  their 
signatures,  nailed  themselves  down  to  the  counter  for  many  things 
it  contained,  which  though  current  at  the  time,  would  not  be 
received  as  true  coin  by  posterity.  Notwithstanding  these  demon- 
strations of  approval  and  of  fellowship  of  opinion  by  such  multi- 
tudes, that  speech,  in  my  judgment,  was  at  that  time,  and  is  at  this 
day,  regarded  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  as  nei- 
ter  that  of  a  statesman  or  a  patriot ;  and  that  such  will  be  the 
decision  of  future  times,  when  the  passions  and  influences  of  the 
present  day  shall  have  passed  away,  I  cannot  doubt  I  leave  the 
truth  of  this  opinion  to  the  test  of  time.  My  present  object  only 
is,  to  adduce  the  unqualified  support  by  the  whigs  of  this  speech  of 
Mr.  Webster,  as  one  prominent  cause  of  that  loss  of  popularity  and 
power,  which  they  acknowledge.  To  more  recent  demonstrations 
of  the  whigs,  tending  to  the  same  result,  I  shall  only  briefly  allude. 

The  first  of  these  is  their  course  in  respect  to  the  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  act,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  both  of 
which,  according  to  the  allegations  of  slaveholders,  were  included 
in  the  compromise  of  1850 ;  of  which  Mr.  Webster's  7th  of 
March  speech  of  that  year  was  the  ground- work.  On  the  avowal 
of  this  policy,  the  whigs,  as  on  former  like  occasions,  broke  forth 
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in  remonstrances,  resolutions,  indignant  denials  that  any  authority 
for  those  acts  were  derived  from  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850,  or 
from  the  proceedings  under  it 

To  these  verbal  demonstrations,  acquiescence  soon  succeeded, 
and  the  whigs  are  apparently  now  preparing  to  stretch  their  elastic 
patriotism  so  as  to  take  in  Kansas  as  a  slave  State,  if  Buchanan 
gets  possession  of  the  Presidential  chair.  Their  nomination  of 
Fillmore  withdraws  votes  from  Fremont  as  effectually  as  if  they 
voted  for  Buchanan,  and  enables  them  to  escape  from  the  odium  of 
being  subject  to  the  influence  of  slaveholders,  and  to  unite  with 
them  in  the  cry  of  sectionalism.  Their  speeches  and  caucus  resolu- 
tions manifest  a  comparative  indifference  to  the  outrages  on  Mr. 
Sumner  and  the  free  citizens  of  Kansas.  All  these  facts  are  symp- 
tomatic, and  have  compelled,  it  is  believed,  a  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Massachusetts  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  present  remnants 
of  the  whig  party  are  no  longer  true  supporters  of  constitutional 
liberty,  but,  in  truth,  representatives  of  the  united  interests  of  cot- 
ton-growers and  cotton-spinners,  and  being  nothing  else,  in  this 
Union,  but  the  northern  wing  of  the  slave  power.  The  nature 
and  origin  of  this  interest  resulting  from  cotton,  is  graphically  set 
forth  in  Mr.  Webster's  speech  of  7th  of  Match,  1850,  as  it 
respects  the  South,  and  it  also  happily  shadows  forth  the  nature 
and  growth  of  the  twin  cotton  interest  in  the  North.  "  At  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,9*  Mr.  Webster  states,  in 
that  speech,  "  there  was  entire  coincidence  and  concurrence  of  senti- 
ment on  the  subject  of  slavery,  between  the  North  and  the  South  " — 
"in  both  it  was  regarded  as  a  moral  and  social  evil; "  but  "sla- 
very is  not  regarded  in  the  South  now,  as  it  was  then." — "  It  has 
now  become  an  institution,  a  cherished  institution,  in  that  quarter ; — 
no  evil, — no  scourge, — but  a  great  religious,  social  and  moral  bless- 
ing" This  statement  of  Mr.  Webster  is  true, — perfectly  so.  The 
cause  of  this  change  of  opinion,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  he 
attributes,  and  justly,  "  to  the  rapid  growth  and  sudden  extension 
of  the  cotton  plantations  of  the  South,  which  gave  a  new  desire  to 
promote  slavery, — to  spread  it,  and  use  its  labor."  Of  conse- 
quence, says  Mr.  Webster,  "  there  grew  up  an  eagerness  for  other 
territory, — a  new  area,  or  new  areas  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cot- 
ton crop,  and  measures  leading  to  this  result,  were  brought  about 
rapidly,  one  after  another,  under  the  lead  of  Southern  men  at  the 
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head  of  the  government,  they  having  the  majority  in  both  branches 
of  Congress  to  accomplish  their  ends."  After  such  a  statement 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  slavery,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  have  said  something  of 
the  iniquity  and  injustice  of  this  policy ;  something  concerning 
the  counterbalancing  of  the  profits  of  cotton  by  the  moral  eflects 
of  slavery  on  the  character  of  the  master,  on  the  social  improve- 
ment and  civilization  of  the  human  race,  and  on  the  resulting 
duties  and  dangers  of  the  free  States. 

But  instead  of  such  views  or  sentiments,  he  thus  proceeds : 
"  There  is  no  generation  of  mankind  whose  opinions  are  not  sub- 
ject to  be  influenced  by  what  appears  to  them  their  present  emergent 
and  exigent  interests.  I  impute  to  the  South  no  particular  selfish 
view  in  the  change  which  has  come  over  her.  I  impute  to  her  no 
dishonest  view.  All  that  has  happened  has  been  natural  Jft  has 
followed  those  causes,  which  always  influence  the  human  mind  and 
act  upon  it."  I  make  no  comment  on  this  apologetic  extenuation 
of  the  extension  of  slavery.  I  refer  to  it  only  because,  in  this 
graphic  statement  of  the  progress  of  slavery  in  the  South,  he  gives 
an  equally  graphic  delineation  of  its  growth  in  the  affections  of  the 
inhabitants  of  particular  localities  in  the  free  States.  With  the 
multiplication  of  cotton  plantations  in  the  slave  States,  spinning 
jennies  multiplied  in  the  free  States,  particularly  in  the  North. 
According  to  Mr.'  Webster,  self-interest  "  always  influences  the 
human  mind  and  acts  upon  it  This  is  natural ;  of  course  there 
is  in  it  nothing  selfish,  nothing  dishonest,"  in  keeping  a  whole 
race  of  men  slaves,  because  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  South* 
For  the  same  reason,  there  is  nothing  disgraceful  or  anti-patriotic  in 
the  North,  in  giving  aid  to  the  slave  States ;  seeing  that  the  cotton- 
growing  and  cotton-spinning  interests  are  identical.  That  a  change 
of  feeling  and  opinion  in  certain  localities  in  the  North,  concern- 
ing the  institution  of  slavery,  did  take  place,  about  the  same  time 
that  the  extensive  culture  of  cotton  raised  the  value  of  slave  labor 
in  the  South,  was  apparent  to  any  one  who  looked  independently 
upon  the  course  of  events  and  opinions  ,*  and  that  this  change  did 
create  a  strong  disapprobation  among  that  part  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  among  whom  the  cotton  influence  did  not  operate, 
is  undeniable.  The  party  called  the  whigs,  confident  in  their 
talents,  their  wealth,  and  their  private  virtue,  were  active  in  meas- 
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ures  tending  to  aid  and  encourage  the  slaveholders,  and  thus  deep- 
ened and  strengthened  the  belief  in  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
concerning  the  identity  of  their  respective  interests. 

I  have  been  led  to  these  animadversions,  and  subsequently,  to 
this  publication,  from  a  deep  and  irrepressible  sense  of  public  duty, 
resulting  from  the  conduct  of  the  whigs,  and  of  the  language 
used,  and  the  measures  adopted  in  their  several  recent  conventions, 
having  for  their  objects,  to  guide  and  influence  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  their  approaching  Congressional  and  State  elections. 
Their  conduct  in  bringing  forward  Mr.  Fillmore  as  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  and  Mr.  Donelson,  an  embodiment  of  the  slave- 
holders, as  Vice  President,  under  circumstances  in  which  they 
dared  not  openly  support  Mr.  Buchanan,  with  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  forming  a  nucleus,  around  which  democracy  might 
unite  with  congenial  whigs,  and  thus  give  efficient  aid  to  the 
slaveholders,  without  any  appearance  of  subserviency  to  them, — 
their  general  silence  in  all  their  conventions,  in  relation  to  the 
outrage  upon  Mr.  Sumner,  and  the  readiness  with  which  some  of 
them  adopted  the  views  and  language  of  slaveholders,  in  respect 
of  that  outrage,  and  those  at  Kansas,  combined  with  their  studied 
endeavors,  in  their  several  conventions,  to  keep  both  out  of  the 
sight  and  minds  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  are  sufficiently 
indicative  of  their  policy ;  of  which  their  language,  in  those  con- 
ventions, are  corroborative  evidences,  I  shall  allude  only  to  two 
instances.  One  of  their  leaders,  (Mr.  Stevenson,)  on  the  3d  of 
October,  expressed  the  hope  that  "  Boston  would  be  represented,  in 
the  next  Congress,  by  a  man  who,  while  giving  expression  to  the 
sentiments  of  Massachusetts  in  national  affairs,  will  not  give  offence 
to  others."  Another  whig  leader,  (Mr.  Lord,)  on  the  8th  of 
October,  referring  to  Mr.  Burlingame's  reply  to  Brooks,  said,  "  We 
need  not  send  men  to  Congress  as  bullies  and  blackguards,  but  men 
who  wiU  neither  be  insulted  themselves,  nor  wiU  say  any  thing  that 
wiU  give  insult  to  others"  These  expressions  of  these  known 
leaders  of  the  whig  party,  taken  in  connection  with  the  subsequent 
proceedings  of  these  whig  conventions,  render  it  obvious  that 
these  insinuations  were  intended  to  apply  to  Mr.  Burlingame,  and 
perhaps  to  Mr.  Banks,  both  of  whose  political  paths  have  been 
obnoxious  to  cotton-growers  and  cotton-spinners.      The    plain, 
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undeniable  policy  of  the  wbigs  being  to  remove  one,  if  not  both 
these  men  from  Congress,  and  to  suggest  a  general  tone  of  policy 
to  the  electors  of  the  other  districts,  to  send  to  that  body,  as  their 
representatives,  men  who  will  be  acceptable  to  the  slaveholders, 
and  to  avoid  all  such  as  possess  the  same  truth  and  fearlessness  of 
temper  and  spirit  Now  there  is  nt>  duty  more  plain  and  incum- 
bent, on  the  free  States,  at  a  crisis  like  the  present,  than  to  send 
men  to  Congress  who  have  no  peculiar  interests  in  common  with 
slaveholders ; — men  faithful  to  the  great  interests  of  liberty  and 
humanity,  and  who,  if  doomed  to  meet  "  blackguards  "  on  the 
floor  of  Congress,  will  not  flinch  from  fulfilling  their  duties,  in 
language  adapted  to  the  subject,  their  adversaries,  and  the  occasion. 

I  have  been  chiefly  led  to  these  animadversions  and  to  this  pub- 
lication, from  a  deep  sense  of  the  wrong  and  injustice  done  to  one 
or  both  of  these  Representatives  from  Massachusetts,  in  the  plain 
insinuations  made  against  them  in  those  whig  conventions  and  the 
course  of  proceedings  founded  upon  them.  I  have  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Banks,  nor  Mr.  Burlingame ;  and  have  no 
recollection  of  having  ever  seen  either  of  them.  I  have  no  affinity 
with  their  previous  political  course.  But  there  are  certain  great 
principles,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  National  prosperity  and 
State  character,  which,  if  any  people  deliberately  violate,  their 
punishment  is  certain,  and  the  justice  of  Heaven  will  not  long  be 
delayed.  One  of  these  great  principles,  applicable  to  Republics, 
is,  that  if  a  people  would  be  well  served,  they  must  be  true  to 
those  who  serve  them ;  when  representatives  are  faithful  to  their 
duties,  their  constituents  must  be  faithful  to  their  representatives, 
and  not  permit  rival  interests  and  rival  aspirants  to  make  them 
unmindful  of  their  obligations  to  those  who  have  honorably  upheld 
the  true  interests  and  character  of  their  country.  No  man  can 
doubt  that  the  insinuations  included  in  the  language  above  quoted, 
were  intended  to  apply  either  to  Banks  or  Burlingame,  or  to  both, 
implying  as  the  ground  for  their  being  superseded,  that  they 
had  given  just  offence  to  the  slaveholders,  to  propititiate  whom 
others  must  be  sent. 

I  think  I  do  no  injustice  to  those  two  whig  leaders,  when  I 
take  it  as  indubitable,  that  those  insinuations  were  intended  to  be 
applied  to  one  or  both  of  these  Representatives,  Under  this 
impression,  I  use  the  right,  incident  to  every  citizen  in  a  republic, 
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to  express  opinions,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  charges  those  insinua- 
tions imply.  Mr.  Burlingame  being  the  individual  apparently 
the  most  obnoxious  to  these  leaders,  I  shall  exclusively  adapt  my 
defence,  to  the  language  used  by  him  in  his  speech,  delivered  in 
Congress,  on  the  21st  of  June  last,  to  which  those  insinuations 
most  evidently  were  intended  to  apply.  In  opposition  to  which,  I 
maintain  that  that  speech,  in  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
delivered,  was  timely,  just,  appropriate  and  honorable,  and  which, 
if  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  ensuing  elections,  fail  to 
support,  they  will,  thus  far,  in  my  judgment,  be  disgraced,  in  all 
time,  present  and  future.  In  it,  Mr.  Burlingame  defends  Massa- 
chusetts against  gross  misrepresentations  and  slanders,  with  equal 
truth  and  ability ;  refuting  both,  with  reference  to  past  history  and 
the  present  times,  evidencing  research,  judgment  and  tact  In  it 
he  speaks  of  freedom  and  slavery,  in  a  spirit  and  in  terms  in 
which  they  ought  to  be  spoken  of  everywhere.  He  arraigns 
President  Pierce  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  in  language  at 
once  severe,  appropriate,  just  and  parliamentary.  He  spoke  of  Kan- 
sas and  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  according  to  truth  and  in  a  right 
spirit  He  turned  into  well  deserved  ridicule  the  abusive  rodo- 
montade directed  by  slaveholders  against  the  farmers  of  Massachu- 
setts and  the  operatives  in  her  manufactories,  doing  full  justice  and 
giving  ample  praise  to  those  faithful,  intelligent  and  laborious 
classes,  whom  slaveholders  are  accustomed  to  decry  and  speak  of 
as  inferior  in  the  scale  of  being  as  their  own  negroes.  Is  it  for  a 
speech  so  full  of  truth,  of  justice,  of  power,  that  Mr.  Burlingame 
is  to  be  discharged  by  his  constituents  ?  Shall  South  Carolina 
honor  with  rewards  and  ovations,  Brooks,  for  being  the  champion 
of  slavery,  whom  history  will  record  as  being,  in  principle  and  act, 
but  little  above  the  level  of  an  assassin  ?  Shall  Massachusetts 
dismiss,  in  disgrace,  Mr.  Burlingame,  who  has  proved  himself  the 
champion  of  liberty,  the  faithful  defender  of  her  character  and 
honor  ?  If  such  be  the  result  of  the  ensuing  elections,  there  will 
be  no  need  of  further  evidence,  that  the  spirit  of  the  fathers  of  the 
revolution  has  evaporated  in  transmission.  The  speech  of  Bur- 
lingame was  timely,  faithful,  appropriate,  and  as  a  citizen  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, my  hope  and  prayer  is,  that  he  may  be  returned  to 
Congress,  at  the  coming  election,  and  with  him,  as  many  more  of 
like  temper  and  spirit,  as  can  be  obtained. 
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A  sense  of  public  duty  has  compelled  me  to  present  to  my 
fellow-citizens  these  important  truths,  to  be  considered  and  weighed 
by  them  now  and  in  future,  concerning  the  identity  of  the  cotton- 
growing  and  cotton-spinning  interests.  Of  this  last  I  consider,  at 
this  time,  the  whig  party  little. else  than  an  embodiment.  Under 
its  influence,  Massachusetts  has  been  led  into  a  course  of  policy, 
which  has  made  her  the  reproach  and  ridicule  of  slaveholders, 
while  she  has  been  a  pander  to  their  power  and  contributed  to 
their  success. 

For  many  years,  though  not  connected  with  politics,  I  have  on 
all  State  questions  voted  for  whig  candidates.  I  recognize,  in  that 
party,  many  valued  friends,  the  excellencies  and  exemplariness  of 
whose  private  virtues  I  acknowledge ;  among  whom  I  gladly  in- 
clude the  individual  whom  the  whigs  have  selected  as  the  rival 
candidate  of  Mr.  Burlingame,  and  of  whom  I  rejoice  to  speak  as 
eminent  in  all  the  qualities  and  virtues  which  do  honor  to  the  man 
and  the  citizen ;  and  from  whom  I  have  received  evidences  of 
friendship,  which  I  have  pleasure  in  acknowledging. 

If,  as  it  is  said,  the  hope  of  whig  success,  in  this  nomination,  is 
the  expectation  of  aid  from  the  democratic  party,  to  whom,  as  well 
as  to  the  slaveholders,  the  disgrace  of  Burlingame  would  be  highly 
gratifying ;  then,  I  affirm,  no  event  could  be  more  symptomatic  of 
the  corrupted  spirit  of  the  times.  In  a  Republic,  there  can  be  no 
more  certain  omen  of  the  deteriorated  spirit  of  liberty  than  the 
union  of  capital  with  democracy,  in  support  of  the  power  and 
interests  of  slavery.  History  impresses  no  truth  more  univer- 
sally and  forcibly,  than  that  the  first  stage  of  moral  deterioration, 
in  a  free  State,  is  that  period  when  wealth  becomes  the  predomi- 
nating influence,  and  takes  the  control  of  public  affairs.  When 
wealth  comes  into  power,  the  spirit  of  liberty  never  fails  to  go  out. 
No  man  can  have  watched  the  course  of  events  in  this  Union  for 
the  past  fifty  years,  without  perceiving  that  the  great  prosperity 
of  the  free  States  has  gradually  diminished  and  deteriorated  that 
love  of  freedom  which  was  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  founders  of 
the  Republic. 

May  the  result  of  the  coming  election  prove  that  the  spirit  of 
die  fathers  still  presides  over  the  destinies  of  their  sons ! 
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PROCEEDINGS,    &C. 


The  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  celebrated  in  Salem,  on  Friday 
April  1st,  1859.  In  selecting  this  day,  the 
committee  of  arrangements  were  anxious  to 
commemorate  die  date  recorded  in  the  Prayer 
Book  of  Jefferson's  father,  feeling  that  the  as- 
sociations which  cluster  around  the  record,  are 
more  interesting  and  valuable,  than  an  obser- 
vance of  the  precise  anniversary,  reckoned  ac- 
cording to  the  modification  of  the  calendar. 
The  recorded  date  is  April  2nd,  1743  ;  and 
Friday  the  1st  was  chosen,  in  order  to  avoid 
inconveniences  which  would  have  attended  the 
observance  on  Saturday. 

The  Committee  of  arrangements  was  compos- 
ed of  the  following  gentlemen,  viz  : — Geo.  B. 
Loring,  Wm.  B.  Pike,  George  Upton,  Wm. 
McMullen,  Joseph  S.  Perkins,  Geo.  F.  Put- 
nam, John  A.  Currin,  Daniel  Brown,  Charles 
Ward,  John  Ryan,  N.  Ingersoll,  Connor  B. 
Swasey,  D.  A.  Lord,  Darling  Pitts,  C.  H. 
Manning,  Horace  Ingersoll,   James  Dodge,  H. 

E.  Jenks,  Edward  Wilson,  Simon  Pendar.  A. 

F.  Bosson,  Henry  Derby,  M.  D.  Randall,  G. 
W.  Crosby,  Edward  Allen,  Thomas  Looby,  T. 
J.  Kinsley,  E.  Harvey  Quimby,  E.  II.  Dalton, 
Geo.  W.  Estes,  Wm.  Leach,  E.  L.  Norfolk, 
S.  R.  Hodges,  S.  Fuller,  Henry  W.  Perkins, 
Charles  Millett,  Eben  Dodge,  D.  B.  Gardner, 
Jr.,  George  H.  Blynn,  E.  C.  Peabody,  Joseph 
Rowell,  Wm.  L.  Batchelder,  J.  Lovett  Whip- 
ple. 

Hon.  Joseph  S.  Cabot  was  selected  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  day,  assisted  by  Wm.  McMullen, 
Geo.  Upton,  and  Joseph  H.  Perkins  Esqs.  of 
Salem,  Hon.  Albert  Currier,  of  Newburyport 
Hon.  Daniel  Saunders  Jr.  of  Lawrence,  II .  L. 
Durant  of  Lynn,  John  Carroll  and  Richard 
Ramsdell  Esqs.  of  Marblehead. 


Dr.  George  B.  Lorihg  was  invited  to  de- 
liver the  oration  on  the  occasion,  and  A  M. 
Ide  jr.  Esq.,  of  Tannton,  to  deliver  a  poem. 

Distinguished  democrats  in  Massachusetts 
and  from  other  states  were  invited  to  be  pres- 
ent. 

The  following  report  of  the  proceedings,  is 
taken  chiefly  from  the  Boston  Post  of  April  2d. 

"The  anniversary  was  celebrated  with  cere- 
monies of  an  exceedingly  interesting  character, 
and  in  a  manner  becoming  the  sentiments  of 
deep  veneration  entertained  by  the  democrat 
of  Essex  County,  and  vicinity  for  the  founder 
of  their  party — the  great  party  of  the  onion. 
Arrangements  were  made  upon  a  most  exten- 
sive scale,  and  old  Salem  was  never  the  scene 
of  a  more  brilliant  or  interesting  festival— her 
democratic  and  union-loving  citizens  taming 
out  in  very  large  numbers  to  swell  the  general 
throng,  and  her  streets  being  at  certain  hoar* 
of  the  day  alive  with  strangers  both  from  sur- 
rounding towns  and  distant  places.  At  noon  a 
salute  of  thirteen  guns  was  fired.  At  two 
o'clock  the  doors  of  Mechanic  Hall  were  open- 
ed for  the  reception  of  those  desiring  to  partic- 
pate  in  the  exercises  assigned  for  that  place. 
The  galleries  of  the  large  Hall  were  reserved 
for  the  ladies  who  rapidly  filled  the  seats  there- 
of, and  while  the  people  gathered  within  the 
hall,  admirable  music  was  furnished  by  the 
Salem  Brass  Band  stationed  in  the  centre  gal- 
lery. At  2  1-2  o'clock  the  assemblage  was 
called  to  order,  by  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Cabot,  and 
prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Mar- 
blehead. The  band  entertained  the  andience 
with  a  pleasing  air,  and  then  followed  the 
oration  of  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Loring,  of  Salem,  and 
the  reception  of  that  gentleman  was  extremely 
enthusiastic." 


ORATION. 


My  Friends  and  Countrymen : — The  best 
gift  God  ever  bestows  upon  bis  children  is 
the  life  of  a  great  man.  Not  for  example 
alone — but  for  guidance,  for  protection,  for 
preservation,  for  the  creation  of  that  mar- 
vellous social  fabric,  so  diverse,  so  complex, 
ao  divine,  docs  the  spirit  descend  upou  those 
whoso  lives  are  the  introduction  of  new 
thought,  the  commencement  of  new  eras,  the 
birth  of  new  nations.  As  the  broad  river 
of  social  life  rolls  on,  the  eternal  hills  shape 
its  course,  the  mountains  stand  there  to  di- 
rect the  sweeping  curves,  an  island,  upris- 
ing from  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  di- 
vides it,  the  majestic  rock  breasts  it  into 
eddies,  and  the  work  is  done.  Of  gazing 
on  these  landmarks,  the  eye  never  tires. 
For  at  their  feet  lies  the  silver  stream  which 
they  have  guided  on  its  way  of  benefit  and 
beauty. 

No  nation  ever  sprang  into  life  without 
its  heroes.  In  the  dim  light  of  the  past  we 
«ee  them  presiding  over  its  birth,  stalwart 
and  mysterious  demigods,  the  giants  of  olden 
time ,  not  great  perhaps  to  their  contempo- 
raries, to  their  neighbors  and  friends,  to 
their  children,  and  fellow  laborers.  Not 
great  to  their  neighbors  I  say ;  fot  it  is  only 
as  the  traveller  leaves  the  shore,  that  moun- 
tain and  headland  rise  in  their  full  propor- 
tions before  his  vision,  and  he  learns  the 
grandeur  in  which  he  has  lived  all  uncon- 
scious. 

Now  my  friends,  in  this  matter  of  heroes 
we  of  this  nation  possess  peculiar  and  strik- 
ing advantages.  The  master  spirits,  who 
gave  direction  to  our  first  steps,  are  not  en- 
veloped in  clouds  of  legend  and  mystery,  nor 
is  their  work  still  half  accomplished.  There 
are  those  among  us  who  knew  them  face  to 
face ;  and  already  &  great  people  enjoys  the 
full  fruition  of  all  their  counsels.  The 
echoes  of  the  deep  and  agonizing  straggles 
in  which  they  were  engaged  for  us,  have 


hardly  died  away.  The  events  of  their  lives 
are  recounted  to  us  by  their  contemporaries. 
The  story  of  their  action  is  but  as  last 
week's  news.  And  while  other  people  and 
nations  see  only  the  august  shadows  of  those 
who  shaped  and  moulded  them  into  exis- 
tence, the  superhuman  creations  of  tradi- 
tion and  fable,  awful  figures  looming  through 
the  darkness  of  a  feeble  civilization,  we 
have  our  heroes  directly  before  us — their 
greatness  and  their  littleness — their  daily 
toil  and  their  great  design — their  weakness 
and  their  strength — their  divinity  which, 
made  them  godlike,  and  their  humanity 
which  made  them  our  brethren. 

Among  these  great  men  there  was  one 
who,  by  nature  and  by  education,  by  asso- 
ciation and  by  habits  of  thought,  seemed 
set  apart  for  the  work  of  creating  that  re- 
public, without  which  all  the  blood  of  the 
American  Revolution  would  have  been  shed 
in  vain.  At  the  close  ot  that  contest,  that 
long  agony  of  privation  and  disaster,  in 
which,  through  victory  and  defeat,  through 
storm  and  shine,  the  great  commander  had 
patiently  and  serenely  led  a  distracted  and 
beggared  community  of  colonies,  from  step 
to  step,  in  their  strife  for  freedom— our 
country  was  divided  by  the  jealousies  of 
states  and  the  ambitions  of  individuals.  I 
have  often  thought  that  at  that  time  Wash- 
ington alone  was  our  union.  Massachusetts 
was  then  as  now  sharp  and  alert  for  her  own 
peculiar  rights.  South  Carolina  was  "arm- 
ed with  jealous  care,"  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  those  with  whom,  but  just  now, 
she  had  stood  "shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the 
strife  for  their  country."  Virginia  could 
not  forget  the  commerce  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Pennsylvania  and  Georgia,  New  York 
and  Maryland,  never  forgot,  that  even  in  the 
common  toil  they  possessed  inherent  privi- 
leges, which  it  was  one  great  duty  of  their 
capacity  as  free  states  to  preserve  and  pro- 


tect.  The  close  of  tbe  war  too  sent  a  race 
of  active,  vigorous,  ambitious  men  back  to 
retirement  The  smoke  of  the  battle  had 
cleared  away,  and  the  opportunity  which  a 
rising  government  would  give,  appeared  be- 
fore them  with  all  its  temptations.  The  im- 
petuous and  fiery  Adams,  the  prophet  of 
freedom,  the  orator  and  diplomatist,  had 
been  too  long  and  too  intimately  connected 
with  public  affairs,  not  to  feel  that  he  had  a 
right  to  an  important  part  in  their  control 
Hancock,  the  fearless  and  princely  merchant, 
bad  a  keen  personal  solicitude  for  the  suc- 
cess of  an  enterprise  in  which  he  had  staked 
life  and  property.  Greene  and  Gates  had 
fought  long  and  well  for  the  great  consumma- 
tion, and  now  that  it  had  come  they  longed 
to  feel  the  sweet  pressure  of  the  laurels  on 
their  brows.  Hamilton  and  Henry  and 
Madison  could  not  contemplate  with  indiffer- 
ence the  high  honors  which  were  hourly  un- 
folding before  their  eyes — honors  which  they 
had  established  with  their  earliest  vignr. 
Jefferson  and  Franklin  saw  from  the  bril- 
liant and  dazzling  splendors  of  the  most  ac- 
complished court  in  Europe,  new  and  more 
refulgent  glories  in  that  young  western  em- 
pire which  their  genius  had  developed,  and 
which  their  diplomacy  had  brought  into 
recognition.  That  was  indeed  the  most 
trying  hour  in  our  history.  That  was  the 
hour  when  freedom  was  threatened  with  the 
horrors  and  trials  of  anarchy.  The  great 
principles  which  had  been  proclaimed  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  were  enough 
to  inspire  the  patriotism  of  our  people  during 
tbe  war — but  those  very  principles  might 
have  been  perverted  at  any  moment  into  an 
argument  in  favor  of  a  separate  political  or- 
ganization for  each  colony.  And  in  this 
season  of  peril,  before  a  common  bond  had 
been  created,  before  a  common  brotherhood 
had  gathered  around  one  national  altar,  the 
fete  of  the  future  republic  rested,  I  am  con- 
strained to  believe,  in  the  hands  of  one  man, 
whose  freedom  from  ambition,  and  whose 
stem  devotion  placed  him  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  rivalry,  grand,  majestic,  broad  as 
the  heavens,  and  as  pure.  It  was  a  time 
when  upon  the  character  of  one  man  hung 
the  fate  of  a  nation.  And  it  was  Washing- 
ton, before  whom  all  statesmen  of  that  crisis 
bo  we'd,  Washington,  who  had  borne  the  coun- 
try through  the  conflict,  Washington,  strong 
in  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  patriotism, 


in  his  universal  sympathy  for,  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with,  each  colony,  Washington, 
who  stood  aloof  and  apart,  high  removed  by 
the  brilliancy  of  his  successes  into  almost 
supernatural  eminence  before  a  worshipping 
people,  and  who  in  all  his  human  qualities 
was  the  model  of  integrity  and  modesty,  of 
sagacity  and  transparency,  of  inflexible  will 
and  aboriginal  adroitness,  it  was  Washing- 
ton alone  at  whose  feet  all  jealousies  were 
of  necessity  laid  aside,  and  all  rivalries  were 
consigned  to  popular  contempt.  Washing- 
ton was  indeed  the  Father  of  his  Country : 
but  it  was  the  great  teacher  of  the  doctrines 
of  republicanism,  under  whose  training  the 
child  was  to  be  brought  into  the  knowledge 
of  those  principles  of  government, which  have 
elevated  it  to  a  position  worthy  of  its  high 
parentage.  And  it  was  Thomas  Jeftebsox, 
the  great  apostle  of  civil  freedom,  the  em- 
bodiment of  democratic  truth,  the  friend  and 
expounder  of  human  rights,  the  fearless  foe 
of  every  form  of  oppression,  who  having  dV 
dared  that  the  colonies  were  and  "of  right 
ought  to  be  free  and  independent,"  pointed 
out  the  path  by  which  the  highest  glory  of 
national  independence  could  be  reached. — 
Washington  laid  the  foundation,,  and  Jeffer- 
son built  the  structure.  The  one  a  stem 
commander,  the  other  an  ardent  philosopher ; 
the  one  a  soldier,  the  other  a  civilian  ;  the 
one  firm  as  the  everlasting  hills  in  his  moral 
grandeur,  the  other  grand  as  the  swelling 
river  in  the  riches  of  his  intellectual  vigor ; 
the  one  educated  m  the  forest  and  the  camp- 
to  all  the  robust  strength  and  subtle  pru- 
dence of  an  accomplished  warrior,  the  other 
cultivated  into  the  elegance  of  an  accom- 
plished scholar ;  the  one  armed  with  a  two- 
edged  sword,  the  other  with  a  keener  and 
more  eloquent  pen ;  the  one  obedient  to  an 
overpowering  impulse  of  freedom,  the  other 
inquiring  and  proclaiming  what  true  free- 
dom is;  one  the  martial  statesman,  the 
other  the  civil  statesman;  both  patriots, 
both  gentle  in  their  sympathies,  both  defi- 
ant, both  possessed  of  that  stateliness  of 
person  and  spirit  which  attends  true  great* 
ness,  both  heroes,  both  Americans. 

It  is  to-  the  contemplation  of  Jbffbrson 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  devote  this  hour, 
of  Jefferson,  the  man,  the  patriot,  the  phil- 
anthropist, the  statesman. 

The  second  of  April*  1743,  was  his  birth. 
day;  eleven  years  after  Washington  was* 


born,  and  ten  years  before  their  native  colo- 
ny was  exposed  to  that  savage  warfare,  in 
which  the  great  Amerioan  General  took  his 
first  lessons  in  the  art  of  war. 

His  birth-place  was  in  the  charming  valley 
of  the  Rivanna,  a  rich  and  luxuriant  section 
of  Virginia,  in  which  arc  combined  the  gran- 
deur of  mountain  scenery,  and  the  subdued 
and  placid  beauty  of  woodland,  valley  and 
plain.  It  was  a  bounteous  and  enobling 
prospect  upon  which  the  eyes  of  Jefferson 
first  opened.  The  fertile  lands  which  lay 
around  him,  inspired  him  with  a  love  of  ru- 
ral life,  with  its  large  instincts,  its  deep 
love  of  country,  its  love  of  everything  that 
lives  and  moves,  its  love  of  the  land ;  while 
the  towering  mountains  which  encircled  his 
home,  stood  there  as  types  of  the  majesty 
and  elevation  of  human  thought.  The  wind 
which  sighed  through  the  "sounding  aisles  " 
of  that  old  primeval  forest,  tho  storm  which 
burst  in  madness  from  the  hills,  the  mur- 
muring stream  tracing  its  way  through 
lands  untrod  by  man,  the  broad  acres  of  his 
father's  farm,  the  budding  and  growing  and 
harvesting  and  reposing  year,  the  Spring 
time  promise  and  the  golden  October  sun, 
the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  all  breathed  into  his  mind  a  large  and 
abounding  sense  of  freedom. 

His  father  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature 
and  strength,  patient  of  hardship  and  fatigue, 
fearless,  judicious,  firm  and  honest — full  of 
tenderness  and  poetic  sensibility,  fond  of 
the  best  English  classics,  and  affectionately 
devoted  to  his  family.  He  was  a  successful 
Virginia  planter,  as  his  son  was  after  him. 

The  mother  of  Jefferson  is  described  as 
having  had  a  "  a  most  amiable  and  affection- 
ate disposition,  a  lively,  cheerful  temper, 
and  a  great  fund  of  humor."  Her  maiden 
name  was  Jane  Bandolph — a  name  associa- 
ted with  everything  princely,  refined,  elegant 
and  hospitable  in  the  high-toned  old  colony 
of  Virginia,  a  colony  and  a  people  from 
whence  Massachusetts  received  the  first  re- 
sponse for  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  freedom. 

It  was  in  this  class  that  Jefferson  found 
his  early  companions.  He  was  a  most  ex- 
emplary scholar,  and  he  was  also  the  most 
agreeable  participant  of  all  the  gaieties  cf 
that  early  colonial  life.  Among  the  Ran- 
dolphs he  took  the  lead  in  all  social  enjoy- 
ments. He  was  one  of  the  most  fearless  and 
graceful  of  horsemen.    He  played  the  violin 


with  taste  and  skill.  And  it  was  in  this 
society,  when  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age, 
that  he  commenced  that  system  of  intellec- 
tual training  which  he  never  discontinued 
through  a  long  and  eventful  life.  He  was 
a  fine  and  even  critical  Latin  and  Greek 
scholar.  Ho  became  familiar  with  French, 
Italian,  Spanish  from  time  to  time,  and  he 
cultivated  that  style  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  day, 
and  led  to  his  selection  as  the  proper  author 
of  the  immortal  instrument,  with  which  his 
name  is  proudly  connected. 

In  all  his  researches,  he  displayed  a 
strong  devotion  to  questions  of  practical  im- 
portance. Ho  was  singularly  impatient  of 
all  useless  metaphysical  speculation.  He 
read  few  novel?.  But  wherever  a  great  truth 
had  been  promulgated,  the  application  of 
which  promised  to  benefit  mankind,  his 
mind  seized  upon  it  with  unerring  avidity. 
While  he  associated  familiarly  and  intimate- 
ly with  those  whom  the  custom  of  the  times 
placed  in  the  highest  social  rank,  while  ho 
moved  in  a  society  possessing  all  the  virtues 
and  accomplishments,  as  well  as  all  the  vic- 
es of  an  aristocracy,  his  mind  seems  to  have 
been  constantly  alive  to  every  popular  senti: 
ment,  and  quick  to  perceive  the  faintest  ray 
of  democratic  truth. 

Asa  student  at  law,  few  men,  not  even 
our  distinguished  jurists,  have  been  more 
diligent  His  teacher,  George  Wythe,  was 
one  of  the  purest,  ablest,  and  most  profound- 
ly erudite  lawyers  ever  produced  by  a  State 
which  has  been  particularly  famous  for 
good  lawyers.  In  the  society  of  this  accom- 
plished teacher,  and  as  a  rival  of  the  Ran- 
dolphs, the  leaders  of  the  Virginia  bar,  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  deep  comprehension 
of  the  great  principles  of  civil  law,  as  the 
basis  of  true  constitutional  freedom.  For- 
tunately his  career  at  the  bar  was  short. — 
The  fortune  which  he  possessed  rendered  the 
practice  of  his  profession  unnecessary,  and 
enabled  him  to  escape  all  the  narrowing  in- 
fluences of  sharp  work  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  those  principles  which  served  to 
direct  his  thoughts,  and  to  prepare  him  for 
the  high  sphere  of  statesmanship.  If  Jcf  • 
ferson  had  not  studied  law,  he  could  not  have 
devised  the  Declaration — had  he  practised 
law,  he  would  probably  never  have  written 
it. 

He  was  about  thirty  years  old.  when  he 
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became  a  politician.  He  brought  to  the 
business  of  politics,  the  training  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  a  mind  well  balanced,  and  a 
high  and  honorable  rule  of  conduct  He 
was  now  just  arriving  at  mental  and  physi- 
cal maturity. 

His  biographer  tells  us  that  his  "  appear- 
ance was  engaging.  His  face,  though  angu- 
lar, and  far  from  beautiful,  beamed  with  in- 
teligeuce,  with  benevolence,  and  with  the 
vivacity  of  a  happy,  hopeful  spirit.  His 
complexion  was  ruddy  and  delicately  fair ; 
his  reddish  chesnut  hair  luxuriant  and  silk- 
en. His  full,  deep-set  eyes,  the  prevailing 
color  of  which  was  a  light  hazel,  were  pecu- 
liarly expressive,  and  mirrored,  as  the  clear 
lake  mirrors  the  cloud,  every  emotion  which 
was  passing  through  his  mind.  He  stood 
six  feet  two  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  and 
though  very  slim  at  this  period,  his  form 
was  erect  and  sinewy,  and  his  movements 
displayed  elasticity  and  vigor.  He  was  an 
expert  musician,  a  dashing  rider,  and  there 
was  no  manly  exercise  in  which  he  could 
not  play  well  his  part.  His  manners  were 
unusually  graceful,  but  simple  and  cordial. 
His  conversation  already  possessed  no  in- 
considerable share  of  that  charm  which,  in 
after  years,  was  so  much  extolled  by  friends, 
and  to  which  enemies  attributed  so  seduc- 
tive an  influence,  in  moulding  the  young 
and  wavering  to  his  political  views.  There 
was  a  frankness,  earnestness,  and  cordiality 
in  his  tone — a  deep  sympathy  with  humani- 
ty— a  confidence  in  man,  and  a  sanguine 
hopefulness  in  his  destiny,  which  irresisti- 
bly won  upon  the  feelings  not  only  of  the 
ordinary  hearer,  but  of  those  grave  men 
whose  commerce  with  the  world  had  led 
them  to  form  less  glowing  estimates  of  it. 
His  temper  was  gentle,  kindly  and  for- 
giving, subjugated  by  habitual  control,  but 
possessing  that  calm  self  reliance  and  cour- 
age which  all  instinctively  recognize  and 
respect."  He  was  never  known  to  resent  a 
personal  indignity,  for  no  man  dared  insult 
him.  In  the  gay  society  in  which  he  mov- 
ed, where  fortunes  were  constantly  lost  and 
won  on  the  hazard  of  a  die,  he  never  gam- 
bled. He  was  temperate  in  all  things.  He 
was  precise  and  methodical  in  his  business ; 
had  large  landed  estates  which  he  managed 
with  great  prudence  and  skill  as  a  planter ; 
and  altogether  possessed  a  combination  of  at- 
tractions which  gave  a  peculiar  charm  to 


that  career  of  greatness  upon  which  he   was 
just  now  entering. 

It  was  in  1769  that  Jefferson  commenced 
his  political  career,  as  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Burgesses ;  the  same  year 
that  this  body  responded  to  the  declaration 
by  Massachusetts,  that  the  colonics  possess- 
ed exclusive  right  of  self  taxation,  the  right 
to  petition  for  redress  of  grievances,  and  to 
secure  the  concurrence  of  other  colonies 
therein,  and  I  he  right  of  jury  trial  within 
their  own  jurisdiction.  It  was  the  first 
rumbling  of  that  earthquake  which,  severed 
the  colonies  from  Great  Britain.  Between 
this  and  the  memorable  events  of  1773, 
there  was  a  pause — but  by  no  means  an  in- 
sensibility of  the  dangers  and  trials  which 
awaited  the  American  people.  So  far  as 
Jefferson  was  concerned,  the  pause  seems  to 
have  been  providential — for  it  furnished  him 
an  opportunity  to  erect  his  mansion  and  fix 
his  family  as  Mcnticello,  that  home  which 
he  has  rendered  so  famous,  and  which  has 
been  enrolled  among  the  spots  sacred  to  free- 
dom on  the  American  continent 

And  now  the  great  work  of  hi3  Hfc  began. 
For  two  years  he  labored  incessantly,  in  his 
state,  to  keep  her  up  to  the  high  standard  of 
action  required  by  the  crisis.  With  Ran- 
dolph and  Nicholas,  and  Patrick  Henry,  and 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  he  kept  the  popular 
sentiment  of  Virginia  roused  to  a  full  appre- 
eiation  of  the  importance  of  the  part  she  was 
to  perform.  Young  as  he  was,  the  popular 
heart  was  with  him.  The  people  felt  that 
while  Henry  and  Lee  were  eloquent,  and 
Randolph  and  Nicholas  learned  and  astute, 
there  was  glowing  in  the  breast  of  the  more 
silent,  but  not  less  prompt,  quick,  decisive 
and  energetic  youth,  a  fire  which  nothing 
but  death  could  quench,  and  that  the  path 
which  he  trod  led  up  to  the  temple  of  pop- 
ular freedom.  At  this  age  he  drew  np  that 
remarkable  reply  of  Virginia  to  Lord  North's 
"conciliatory  proposition,"  a  reply  which  in- 
spired the  timid  with  courage,  and  strength- 
ened the  feeble  knees,  and  which  was  the 
first  colonial  declaration  of  that  high  deter- 
mination expressed  by  Patrick  Henry,  when 
he  exclaimed  to  an  electrified  assembly  of 
Burgesses — "We  must  fight!"  Having 
thus  accomplished  what  the  times  demand- 
ed of  him  at  home,  he  was  chosen  to  a  high- 
er sphere,  and  entered  congress  in  1775, 
the  youngest  member  of  that  body,   bearing 


in  his  hand  the  reply  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  and  stepping  at  once  into  the  ranks 
of  the  foremost  statesmen  of  his  age. 

The  congress  of  that  day !  What  a  con- 
stellation !  John  Adams — the  impassioned, 
the  irresistible,  the  eloquent,  the  ahrt,  the 
indefatigable,  the  adroit,  the  courageous,  the 
knight  of  chivalry,  ready  to  measure  his 
lance  with  all  comers  in  his  defense  of  "In- 
dependence now,  and  Independence  forever." 
Samuel  Adams — "the  Man  of  the  revolu- 
tion," as  he  has  been  called — the  logical, 
the  fearless,  the  systematical,  the  practical, 
the  deep,  the  profound,  the  great  wire-puller 
in  all  the  earliest  movements  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Franklin — the  philosopher,  the  tacti- 
cian, the  diplomatist,  the  wise,  nervous, 
witty,  epigrammatic  writer,  with  a  reputa- 
tion already  established  on  both  continents, 
and  with  a  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
try which  had  led  him  to  sever  every  tie 
that  interfered  with  his  patriotic  duty. — 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  the  rival  of 
Patrick  Henry,  in  that  peculiar  gift  of  speech 
which  holds  the  world  in  awe,  and  before 
which  senates  bow  like  forests  before  the  gale. 
MeKean,  the  "  indomitable."  Elbridge  Ger- 
ry, then  young  but  bold  and  sagacious,  as  free 
and  broad  as  the  heaving  and  boundless  sea 
upon  which  his  eye  rested  in  childhood,  and 
as  immovable  as  the  rock-bound  shores  of 
old  Essex,  the  county  of  his  birth,  the  spot 
so  rich  in  sons  who  have  enrolled  their 
names  upon  almost  every  bright  pago  in 
their  country's  history — jurists,  statesmen, 
merchants,  benefactors,  philanthropists,  di- 
vines. Nelson,  the  "high-spirited."  Har- 
rison the  "bluff  and  hearty."  Sherman  the 
"uncompromising."  Rutledge  and  Living- 
ston, and  Morris,  "learned  in  the  law,"  in 
honor  bright,  "without  fear  and  without  re- 
proach." It  was  an  assembly  like  this  in 
which  Jefferson  in  the  first  dawn  of  his 
manhood,  having  as  John  Adams  says,  al- 
ready won  "the  reputation  of  a  masterly 
pen,"  was  called  upon  as  a  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  five,  to  prepare  a  "Declaration 
of  Independence." 

The  Declaration  is  immortal,  There  may 
be  "glittering  generalities"  there;  there 
may  be  doctrines  troublesome  to  th^  rigors 
of  legal  investigation :  there  may  be  thoughts 
which  the  demagogue  may  pervert,  and 
which  the  precisian  may  deny ;  but  as  an  in- 
spiring •«  tract  for  the  times"  it  is  unequal- 


led ;  as  a  record  of  wrongs  it  is  compact 
with  graphic  power ;  a?  an  appeal  to  the  in- 
stinct and  sentiment  of  mankind,  the  world 
has  no  parallel ;  aucient  proclamations  grow 
narrow,  modern  ones  feeble  in  their  refine- 
ment, before  the  startling  and  majestic  and 
all-embracing  and  all-sustaining  announce- 
ment of  principles  upon  which  men  every- 
where "  free  and  equal"  may  rest  the  foun- 
dations of  all  true  government.  I  would 
not  criticise  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
I  find  no  cause  for  defending  it.  For  in  it 
I  see  no  excuse  for  treason,  no  reward  for 
anarchy,  no  disruption  of  those  laws  under 
which  God  created  the  races  of  men  hero 
upon  the  earth,  no  ground  for  violating  so- 
cial obligations,  no  argument  for  license. — 
But  I  find  written  everywhere  in  letters  of 
living  light,  a  recognition  of  those  rights 
and  privileges,  for  the  preservation  of  which 
"  Governments  are  instituted  among  men," 
and  which  are  open  to  all  who  rise  to  the  ele- 
vation of  free  citizenship.  I  learn  that  by 
Government,  self-constituted,  man  preserves 
his  social  equality,  ennobles  his  occupation, 
cultivates  his  mind,enlightens  his  oonscience, 
liberalizes  his  heart,  and  protects  himself 
against  the  horrid  devastations  of  ignorance, 
and  bigotry,  of  superstitions,  delusions,  fa- 
naticism and  crime.  And  I  look  up  with 
reverent  admiration  at  the  heavenly  heights 
prepared  for  associated  man,  by  that  civil 
organization  in  which  all  enjoy  their  fitting 
opportunities,  and  in  which  alone  mankind 
can  be  "free  and  equal." 

Need  I  tell  you  how  sublimely  Jefferson 
bore  himself  in  all  the  trials  that  followed, 
ever  true  to  the  great  Declaration,  at  all 
times  the  right  hand  of  Washington,  his 
counsellor  and  friend.  As  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  defied  obloquy  and  reproach  in 
preserving  the  Republican  faith  against  all 
attacks.  At  that  early  day  he  was  obliged 
to  sustain  in  his  own  state,  the  home  of 
Washington,  a  constitutional  government, 
against  a  powerful  faction  clamoring  for  a 
dictatorship.  He  was  stung  by  threats  of 
impeachment.  The  invading  army  laid 
waste  his  estates  with  firo  and  sword,  driv- 
ing his  people  into  the  savage  servitude  of 
foreign  soldiery  from  which  the  pestilence 
that  attends  on  war  alone  released  them. 
Tortured  as  he  was  by  the  misfortunes  of 
his  country  and  by  the  injustice  of  his  peers, 
overwhelmed  with  almost  unmanly  grief  by 
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domestic  affliction,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the 
great  cause,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  religious  freedom,  and  to 
the  equalization  of  the  rights  of  property, 
as  the  first  steps  in  popular  advancement 

The  complications  of  the  contest  became 
appalling — but  he  never  faltered.  The 
North  had  witnessed  the  glories  of  victory, 
the  scarcely  dimmer  glories  of  masterly  re- 
treat, the  defection  and  treason  of  those  who 
could  not  "endure  unto  the  end,"  the  agony 
and  the  fortitude  of  a  distressed  and  strug- 
gling people.  The  south  had  beheld  the 
chivalrous  deeds  of  Sumpter  and  Marion, 
the  surrender  of  Savannah,  the  hard  fought 
fields  of  Monmouth  and-  Camden,  and  the 
threats  and  dangers  of  intrigue  and  cabal. 
And  Virginia  had  become  the  point  against 
which  the  whole  power  of  the  enemy  was  to 
be  directed.  And  there  the  war  ended.  The 
years  of  doubt,  during  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  Jefferson  as  her  Chief  Magis- 
trate, she  had  exhausted  her  treasury  and 
decimated  her  citizens,  that  her  favor- 
ite son  might  be  sustained,  and  her  country 
made  free,  were  rewarded  with  the  glorious 
consummation  of  Yorktown,  where  upon  her 
own  soil  the  enemy  laid  down  his  arms,  and 
the  experiment  of  a  free  government  began. 

And  now  it  was  Jefferson  who  reported 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  England.  It  was 
he  who  proposed  a  "committee  of  the 
states"  for  common  safety  and  protection. 
It  was  he  who  in  connection  with  Morris 
reported  a  system  of  coinage  and  a  money 
unit  plan  for  the  country.  It  was  he  who 
designed  the  national  seal  of  the  "United 
States  of  America."  His  name  appears  on 
all  the  important  committees  of  congress 
at  that  time ;  and  it  was  evidently  his 
spirit  which  controlled  that  body  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  arrangement  of  that  form  of 
confederation  which  served  to  unite  the 
states  in  temporary  bonds,  until  the  time 
arrived  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 
Having  thus  discharged  this  duty  at  hom6 
he  went  abroad,  as  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  act  with  Adams  and  Franklin  in 
securing  a  proper  recognition  of  our  exis- 
tence among  the  nations  of  the  earth. — 
He  sailed  from  Boston  July  6th.  1784,  and 
returned  Oct.  16th,  1789 — to  take  his 
scat  as  secretary  of  state  in  the  cabinet  of 
Washington. 

The   constitution    had    been    adopted 


during  his  absence,  not  without  difficulty,  j 
not  without  great  difference  of  opinion, 
both  as  regarded  its  character  as  a  sys- 
tem of  government,  and  as  regarded  its 
future  application.  Hamilton,  Madison 
and  Jay,  separated  perhaps  by  their  views 
of  go vernment,  had  yet  united  their  strong 
powers  to  secure  its  adoption.  And  al- 
though by  an  almost  spontaneous  act  of 
the  people,  Washington  had  been  elevated 
to  the  presidency,  two  parties  already  ex- 
isted, the  natural  consequences  of  our 
early  history,  and  differing  in  their  under- 
standing of  the  relations  of  the  states  to 
each  other  and  to  the  general  government 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  and 
in  this  cabinet,  that  Jefferson  and  Hamil- 
ton were  first  brought  into  close  contact 
Jefferson  was  now  forty-six,  Hamilton  only 
thirty-four.  The  former  born  on  American 
soil,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Americas 
Independence,  educated  into  the  genius  of 
free  goverment,  the  apostle  of  American 
republicanism  ;  the  latter  born  on  a  little 
island  among  the  West  Indies,  educated 
as  a  merchant's  clerk,  a  volunteer  in  tbe 
American  army,  where  by  his  genius  and 
discipline,  he  won  tbe  confidence  of  Wash- 
ington, the  advocate  of  a  free  constitution 
as  the  foundation  of  an  oligarchy  of  educa- 
tion, ability  and  wealth.  The  one  advo- 
cating a  general  government  to  sustain, 
the  other  to  "swallow  up  the  state  pow- 
ers;" the  one  believing  in  the  people  as 
the  origin  of  government,  the  other  believ- 
ing in  government  as  the  origin  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  one  a  philosopher,  the  other  a 
logician ;  the  one  a  promulgator  of  genera] 
conclusions,  and  abstract  views,  tbe  other 
an  acute  and  subtle  advocate ;  the  one 
viewing  society  with  broad  expanded  vis- 
ion from  an  elevation  as  high  as  his  own 
Blue  Ridge,  the  other  concentrating  his 
burning  glance  upon  a  Single  point  of  pol- 
icy ;  the  one  the  founder  of  the  great  sys- 
tem of  government  under  which  we  live, 
the  other  the  org;anizer  of  the  treasury  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  upon  apian 
which  still  exists  as  a  monument  to  his 
peculiar  genius;  the  one  clothed  with  the 
panoply  of  high  moral  self-possession,  the 
other  a  humble  and  contrite  penitent 
after  each  transgression ;  both  sincere, 
both  honest,  both  honorable.  Tbey  re- 
mained together  until  the  31st  of  Decern- 
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bcr,  1793,  when  Jefferson  retired  to  his 
plantation,  to  appear  again  in  a  higher 
sphere  of  action.  In  cabinet  council, 
Hamilton  was  more  than  his  match ;  and 
it  was  only  when  he  appeared  before  the 
people  that  he  was  able  to  demolish  his 
powerful  rival,  and  his  theory  of  govern- 
ment, along  with  him. 

It  was  the  election  of  Jefferson  at  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  in  1601,  which 
inaugurated  that  system  of  civil  polity 
which  has  prevailed  in  our  country  to  the 
present  time.  It  was  in  reality  the  com- 
mencement of  republican  simplicity  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.  The  impos- 
ing ceremony  which  attended  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Washington,  the  coat  of  arms 
which  glittered  upon  his  yellow-panelled 
carriage,  his  liveried  servants,  and  his  gal- 
lant equipage,  the  state  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Washington  maintained  in 
public,  were  the  natural  remnants  of  the 
ante-revolutionary  courtly  customs,  which 
a  long  military  life  had  impressed  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
President  Adams  too,  had  his  republican 
court,  adorned  with  republican  pomp. — 
When  Jefferson  assumed  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment he  rode  down  the  avenue  on 
horseback,  unattended  and  plainly  dress- 
ed. "He  tied  his  horso  to  the  paling  which 
surrounds  the  Capitol  grounds,  and  with- 
out ceremony  entered  the  senate  cham- 
ber." 

A  new  era  had  commenced.  Without 
ostentation  the  President  proceeded  to 
carry  out  those  views  which  he  laid  down 
in  his  first  inaugural  address : — 

"Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men  of 
whatever  state  or  persuasion,  religious  or 
political ;  peace,  commerce,  and  honest 
friendship  with  all  nations,  entangling  al- 
liances with  none ;  the  support  of  the  state 
governments  in  all  their  rights,-  as  the  most 
competent  administrations  for  our  domes- 
tic concern,  and  the  surest  bulwarks 
against  anti-republican  tendencies;  the 
preservation  of  the  general  government  in 
its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet 
anchor  of  our  peace  at  home  and  safety 
abroad  ;  a  jealous  care  of  the  right  of 
election  by  the  people ;  a  mild  and  safe 
correction  of  abuses  which  are  lopped  by 
one  sword  of  revolution,  where  peaceable 
remedies  are  unprovided:  absolute  acqui- 
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escence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority,  th« 
vital  principle  of  republics,  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital 
principle  and  immediate  parent  of  despot- 
ism ;  the  supremacy  of  civil  over  the  mil- 
itary authority ;  economy  in  the  public 
expences,  that  labor  may  be  lightly 
burthened;  the  honest  payment  of  our 
debts,  and  sacred  preservation  ef  the  pub- 
lic faith ;  encouragement  of  agriculture 
and  of  commerce  as  its  handmaid ;  the 
diffusion  of  information,  and  arraignment 
of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  the  public  rea- 
son ;  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  freedom  of  person,  under  the 
protection  of  the  habeas  corpus;  and  trial 
by  juries  impartially  selected." 

May  I  not  call  this  our  second  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  ?  May  I  not  speak 
of  the  election  of  Jefferson  as  our  second 
revolution,  peaceable  and  bloodless  ?  How 
otherwise  could  he  hold  such  a  place  in 
our  political  history?  No  man  in, this  day 
dare  deny  his  political  principles.  He 
who  was  derided  as  a  Jacobin,  charged 
with  defrauding  the  widow  and  the  father- 
less, abused  as  an  atheist,  accused  of  the 
basest  private  immoralities,  denounced  by 
a  partizan  pulpit,  opposed  as  they  said  by 
all  the  learning  and  all  the  decency  of 
the  times,  held  up  before  the  people  as  a 
destroyer  of  religion  and  a  subverter  of 
good  government,  is  now  received  as  the 
apostle  of  freedom,  the  founder  of  the  most 
brilliant  form  of  government  ever  known, 
the  creator  of  the  only  truly  successful  re- 
public the  world  has  ever  seen,  while  the 
theories  of  Hamilton  and  Adams  are  al- 
mest  forgotten,  and  the  political  policy  of 
even  Washington  himself  is  almost  un- 
known.   Why  is  this? 

It  is  because  Jefferson  had  entire  and 
unbounded  faith  in  the  "virtue,  wisdom 
and  intelligence  ~  of  the  people/'  and  be- 
cause he  thoroughly  comprehended  and 
thoroughly  loved  the  political  experiment 
which  began  on  this  continent,  at  the 
settlement  of  the  colonies.  He  has 
been  charged  with  having  brought  his 
principles  from  the  club  rooms  of  revolu- 
tionary France.  But  no  man  can  find 
them  there.  Rousseau,  and  Robespierre, 
and  Rarras,  and  Vergniaud,  the  Kncyclo- 
poedists,  and  the  Girondists,  all  proclaim- 
ed that  the  government  is  the  oiigin  of  all 
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power,  and  the  regtifalor  of  all  prosperity. 
They  differed  from  the  moaerchiste  simply 
in  the  form  in  which  government  should 
be  organized.  But  Jefferson  learned  from 
the  history  of  his  own  country  that  all 
power  springs  from  the  people.  The  Pur- 
itan  and  the  Huguenot  bad  ted  hither  from 
persecution  in  Europe,  to  found  an  empire 
based  upon  the  saoredness  of  individual 
rights  And  Jefferson  learned  his  lesson 
rfom  them.  It  was  these  rights  which 
were  asserted  on  board  the  Mayflower  as 
she  was  moored  in  the  bayr  in  solemn  sus- 
pense before  that  hard  and  frowning  shore. 
It  was  these  Tights  which  were  violated  in 
Boston,  and  were  defended  at  Concord, 
and  Bunker  Hill.  They  were  woven  into 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  They 
were  never  forgotten  by  tbecolonies.  Jef- 
ferson found  them  engrafted  on  the  consti- 
tution as  he  understood  it ;  and  ,it  was  the 
business  of  his  publiolife  to  maintain  aid 
defend  them.  While  others  were  searching 
among  the  ruins  of  decayed  and  broken  re- 
publics, ior  materials  out  of  which  to  con- 
struct a  new  temple  of  freedom,  he  seiaed 
upon  those  living  and  perennial  principles 
which  his  own  land  affordedf  and  which  the 
saints  and  martyrs  of  American  Indepen- 
dence hastened  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  him — 
the  great  American  democrat,  of  him  who 
taught  the  American  people  that  the  con- 
stitution is  their  property,  their  defense. 

The  constitution— which,  as  interpreted  by 
Jefferson,  distributes  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment among  the  goTcrnod.  While  the  fede- 
ralists of  that  day  wore  laboring  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Fedoral  government,  by  giving  it 
an  independent  authority,  and  a  power  to  re- 
sist what  they  called  "state  encroachments^ ' 
Jefferson  stood  forth  as  the  advocate  of  dele- 
gated powers,  conferred  by  the  sovereign 
states.  While  John  Adams,  unmindful  ot  the 
strength  which  flowed  in  upon  tho  general  gov- 
ernment from  those  "little  democracies"  at 
whose  hearthitooos  were  kindled  the  fires  of 
the  revolution,  unmindful  of  the  majesty  of 
that  voice  which  the  American  people  bad  ut- 
tered through  their  representatives  in  times  of 
trial,  unmindful  of  his  own  origin,  and  arro- 
gant in  the  possession  of  power,  declared  that 
it  was  the  "commons  who  destroyed  the  wisest 
republic,  and  enslaved  the  noblest  people  that 
ever  entered  on  tho  stage  of  the  world/7  while 
Johu  Adams  was  thus  engaged  in  his  old  age, 
in  laying  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree  which 
in  the  ardor  and  impetuosity  of  youth  he  had 


planted — Jefferson*  relied  opotv  the  popular 
branch  as  the  very  foundation  of  all  free  gov- 
ernment.   To  the  mind  of  Adams,  the   revolr 
tion  was  the  means  of  establishing  an  American 
republic  with  a  President  at  its-  head — to  the 
mind    of  Jefferson^  it  was  the    opportunity 
which  the  colonies  siezed  for  the  establishment 
of  their  own  sovereignty,  consummated  at  last 
by  the  compact  of  the  confederation  of  states. 
To  the  mind  of  Adorns,  American  freedom  wa» 
a  boon  bestowed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  thir- 
teen- states — to  the  mind  of  Jefferson  it  was  the 
impulse  given  to  a  continental  ([republic,  and  a 
blessing  bestowed  upon  "every  kindred,  nation 
and  tongue  under  heaven"  asking  to   be  free. 
Adams  the  busy,  the  restless,  the  Jervid,  could      t 
never  contemplate  his  country,  wkfcoat  seeing 
himself  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture— Jef- 
ferson saw  nothing  there (but  a  mighty  people 
engaged  in  establishing  institutions  of  free  re- 
ligion, popular  intelligence,  and  civil  law,  for 
their  own  elevation.    Adams  labored  to  con- 
vince the  people  that  he  was  right— Jcffersoa 
labored  to  convince  the  people  that  they  wersr 
themselves  right,  when  governed  by  their  own 
intelligence  and  virtue.     Adams,  like  his  phil- 
anthropic followers  of  the- present  day,  concern- 
ed that  the  people  had  a  right  to  control  their 
own  affairs  according  to-  rules  of  conduct  laid 
down  for  them  by  himself  and  his  party — Jef- 
ferson felt  that  they  had  a  right  to  "control 
then*  own  affairs  in  their  own  way,    under  the 
constitution."    Jefferson  felt  the  fall  import 
and  value  of  citizenship.    He  knew  that  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  humblest  citizen  on* 
tho  confines  of  civilisation  in  oar  lepubfi^ 
should  make  his  hamlet  the  abode  of  powers  at 
high  as  those  which  find  shelter  at  the-centre  of 
civil  organization — aye,  higher,  for  upon  that 
citizen  rests  a  responsibility  more  sacred  than 
potentates  have  ever  possessed.     He  is  the 
creator  of  a  government.    His   voice  it  kr 
which  says  to  ^one  man  go  and  he  goeth,    and 
to  another  come  and  he  cometh."    The  rulers 
of  the  land  are  his  delegated  agents.     The  re- 
served rights  which  he  possesses,   constitute  a 
sovereignty  before  which  Presidents  and   Cab* 
inets  and  Senators  bew  in  submission.     The 
constitution  under  which  he  lives  recognises 
his  position  as  the  foundation  of  all  civil  organ- 
ization.    It  is  his  intelligent  effort  which  con- 
stitute the  power  of  his  people.    And  all  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  generation  in  which 
he  lives,  call  upon  him  to*  rise  to  that  intellec- 
tual and  moral  elevation  which  can   alone  en- 
able him  to  discharge  the  high  duties  which 
devolve  upon  him.     Religion,  pure  and  un de- 
filed, appeals  to  his  free  conscience  and  would 
add  her  graces  to  his  life.    His  powers  are  all 
his  own.  and  call  upon  him  to  be  true  to  that 
trust  which  gives  free  scope  to  all  attributes, 
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and  by  ennobling  himself,  elevates  his  occupa- 
tion to  a  standard  worthy  indeed  of  being  call- 
ed the  wealth  of  a  nation. 
,  Inspired  with  this  thought,  Jefferson  devoted 

•himself  to  the  work  of  creating  our  republic. 
,        The  system  of  government  which  unfolded  in 
i        his  mind,  presented  to  him  the  opportunity  for 
,        that  peaceful  human  progress  ibr  which  the 
,        race  is  planted  upon  the  earth.     With  him, 
,        this  was  no  dream,  no  creation  of  a  diseased 
imagination,  hut  a  practical  reality,  to  be  reach- 
ed by  the  exercise  of  practical  wisdom.     When 
the  early  teacher  of  what  is  called  liberal  Chris- 
tianity was  expelled  from  England  for  his  civil 
and  religious  opinions,   he  found  a  sympathiz- 
er and  friend  in  the  great  author  of  the  4tAct 
of  Religious  Freedom,"   while  the  name  of 
'         Priestley  was  but  just  known  on  this  continent, 
and  while  Channing  was  but  a  student  of  the- 
ology, and  enly  dreamed  of  that  faith  in  hu- 
naanity  which  already  warmed  the  heart  of  Jef- 
1        ierson   as  a  vital  conviction.     The  liberality 
which  filled  his  mind  with  the  largest  religious 
toleration,  led  him  to  adopt  that  form  of  Chris- 
1        tian  faith,   which  should  furnish  a  place  for 
every  vanety  of  sect  and  creed  in  a  Christian 
republic    He  encouraged  education  because 
Ac  felt  that  none  but  an  intelligent  people  can 
be  free.    He  declared  the  states  to  be  sover- 
eign, because  in  no  other  way  could  the  exis- 
tence of  our  republic  be  established,   and  its 
area  be  extended.     He  enlarged  our  borders, 
1         because  he  knew  that  the  strength  of  our  con- 
federation would  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
multitude  of  interests  which  should  rally  round 
1         a  common  cause.    Amidst  the  denunciations 
1        <of  the  sectionalists  of  that  day,  who  assailed 
1         him  as  a  slavery  propagandist,   he  purchased 
1         Louisiana,  mindful  of  the  principle  that  to  each 
1        ^tate  belonged  her  own  domestic  institutions^ 
•and  in  after  life  he  denounced  the  violation  of 
this  principle  in  the  passage  of  the  Missouri 
compromise.    In  all  the  measures  of  his  ad- 
•ministration,  he  evinced  a  sagacity  and  fore- 
sight and  ingenuity,   whose  designs  are  not 
♦even  yet  fulfilled,   and  which  gave  a  direction 
to  our  republic,   which  no  man  has  yet  been 
able  to  direct.    And  when  in  after  ages;  in  the 
ihigh  career  of  our  confederation,  the  historian 
and  statesman  shall  look  back  for  that  theory 
i         of  government,  which  has  created  the  reful- 
\         gence  of  the  heavens,  fey  giving  to  each  star 
I         its  own  peculiar  glory,  he  will  find  that  the  na- 
tional greatness  which  surrounds  him,   is  but 
the  fulfilment  of  the  high  thoughts  which  occu- 
pied the  mind  of  Jefferson,  and  roused  lam  to 
bold  and  unceasing  action. 

This  is  the  triumph  which  Jefferson  has 
■achieved  on  this  continent,  as  a  politician,  a 
statesman  and  a  philanthropist. 

He  retired  from  the  presidency  and  closed 
his  public  life  in  1809.    Demonstrations  of  re- 


spect and  aftccttfe  poured  in  open  him  from 
every  quarter  of  the  union — from  state,  city, 
county  and  town.  In  the  legislature  of  Virgin- 
ia, the  illustrious  William  Wirt  moved  an  ad- 
dress to  him,  dcolaning  that — 

"  We  have  to  thank  you  for  the  model  of  an 
administration  conducted  on  the  purest  prin- 
ciples of  republicanism ;  for  pomp  and  state 
laid  aside ;  patronage  discarded ;  internal 
taxes  abolished ;  a  =host  of  superfluous  officers 
disbanded ;  the  ^monarchic  maxim  that  a  na- 
tional debt  is  a  national  blessing,  removed,  and 
more  than  thirty-three  millions  of  our  debt  dis- 
charged ;  the  native  light  to  near  one  hundred 
millions  of  acres  of  our  national  domain  extin- 
guished; and  without  the  guilt  or  calamities  of 
conquest,  a  vast  and,  fertile  region  added  to  our 
country,  far  more  extensive  than  her  original 
possessions,  bringing  along  with  it  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  port  of  Orleans,  the  trade  of  the 
west  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  in  the  intrin- 
sic value  of  the  land  itself,  a  source  of  perma- 
nent and  almost  inexhaustible  revenue.  *  * 
From  the  -first  brilliant  and  tappy  moment  of 
your  resistance  to  foreign  tyranny  until  the 
present  day,  we  mark  with  pleasure  and  with 
gratitude  the  same  uniform  and  consistent 
character— the  same  warm  and  devoted  attach- 
ment to  liberty  and  the  republic,  tl»e  same  Ro- 
man love  of  your  country,  her  rights,  her 
peace,  her  honor,  her  prosperity." 

For  himself  he  *ays — 
"  Within  a  few  days  I  retire  to  my  family,  my 
books,  and  my  farms  ;  and  having  gained  the 
harbor  myself,  I  shall  look  on  my  friends  still 
buffeting  the  storm  with  anxiety  indeed,  but 
not  with  envjr.  Never  did  a  prisoner  released 
from  ltis  chains  feel  such  relief  as  I  shall  on 
shaking  off  the  shackles  of  power.  Nature  in- 
tended me  for  the  tranquil  pursuits  of  science 
by  rendering  them  my  supreme  dehght.  But 
the  enormities  of  the  times  in  which  I  have 
lived  have  forced  me  to  take  a  part  in  resist- 
ing them  and  to  commit  myself  on  the  bois- 
terous ocean  of  political  passions.  I  thank 
God  for  the  opportunity  of  retiring  from  them 
without  censure,  and  carrying  with  me  the 
most  consoling  proofs  of  public  approbation.77 

He  was  now  sixty-throe  years  old.  He  re- 
tired as  he  proposed  to  the  quiet  pleasures  of 
his  family  at  Monticello— but  never  forgetting 
during  the  remainder  of  a  long?  life  that  he  had 
a  country.  He  lived  to  see  ma  policy  sustain- 
ed. His  voice  was  always  heard  in  every 
crisis.  He  urged  the  division  of  his  native 
state  into  counties  and  towns,  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  political  power  among  the  people  might 
be  more  perfect.  He  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  when  the  feeble- 
ness of  old  age  confined  him  to  his  home,  he 
watched  for  hours  through  a  telescope  the  pro- 
gress of  the  buildings  which  he  had  designed 
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for  the  eifoc&tron  of  the  peoplt  op  to  the  stand- 
ard of  intelligence  and  virtue  required  by  free 
institutions. 

In  the  domestic  circle  his  presence  was 
charming.  For  his  own  retirement  he  preserv- 
ed mementoes  of  his  wife  and  those  children 
who  hadjgone  before  him,  and  with  them  he 
held  his  daily  sacred  communion.  To  his 
grandchildren  and  their  young  associates  his 
society  was  always  a  source  of  delight.  The 
charms  of  his  conversation,  which  had  been 
one  of  his  strongest  faculties  in  public  life, 
gave  him  peculiar  attractions  in  the  private 
circle.  Here  hi*  quick  sympathies  were  all 
alive,  and  although  pressed  upon  by  the  curious 
and  compelled  to  entertain  hosts  of  admirers, 
his  equanimity  never  forsook  him,  nor  were 
the  wants  of  any  forgotten. 

(Hi  that  commanding  eminence  which  he 
had  selected  in  early  life,  and  named  Monti- 
cello,  as  the  spot  around  which  all  his  affections 
might  cluster,  he  found  that  repose  he  had  so 
honorably  won.  The  broad  expanding  land- 
scape of  Virginia  was  before  hwn.  From  his 
threshold  to  the  Blue  Ridge  lay  the  great  vaHey 
8t  retching  away  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  that  re- 
fulgent latitude,  and  bounded  by  a  horizon 
in  which  mountain  and  cloud  commingled  in 
the  soft  azure  of  a  Southern  sky.  His  lands 
lay  all  about  him.  The  sweet  associations  of 
country  life,  upon  which  his  eye  first  opened, 
came  back  to  cheer  his  old  age,  and  to  warm 
liis  heart  after  its  exposure  to  a  chilling  world. 
He  loved  the  soil.  The  plants  and  processes  of 
nature  were  all  dear  to  him.  He  rode  his  spirit- 
ed horse  as  no  man  can  who  has  not  learned 
the  courage  and  gallantry  of  the  animal.  He 
lived  on,  a  patriarch  among  his  people,  a  philos^ 
pher,  a  scholar,  a  Christian.  And  when  the  an- 
niversary of  his  great  appeal  for  freedom,  of  the 
birth-day  of  his  nation,  came  round,  and  the 
first  half  century  of  our  existence  closed,  with 
deliberate  preparation, and  with  that  calm  repose 
which  belongs  to  a  truly  great  life,  he  "wrapped 
the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him"  and  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers. 

I  cannot  discuss  his  defects.  They  say  he 
had  no  religion — but  he  lived  and  died  like  a 
Christian.  They  say  ho  was  jealous  for  his 
country,  and  too  sensitive  with  regard  to  her 
freedom — but  we  now  reap  the  reward  of  bis 
labors.  They  say  be  was  not  logical — but  his 
great  mind  passed  on  with  unerring  impulse  to 
conclusions  which  have  become  a  part  of  the 
gospel  of  freedom.  They  say  he  would  not 
have  made  a  general — but  the  very  tenderness 
of  his  sensibility  which  disarmed  him  as  a  war- 
rior, gave  him  immortal  power  as  a  civilian,  a 
philanthropist,  and  a  popular  leader.  They 
say  he  was  not  eloquent — but  his  words  have 
passed  into  proverbs.  They  said  he  was  a 
demagogue— but  the  people  followed  him  be- 


causefrom  first  to  last  he  maintained  one  all' 
pervading  thought  for  their  equality  and  eleva- 
tion. 

The  refulgence  of  his  work  still  remains  un~ 
dimmed — for,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  his  system? 
has  extended,  embracing  a  continent    in  the 
clear  pure  air  of  popular  freedom.     To  him 
who  contemplates  only  the  actors  in  this   busy 
scene,  who  estimates  the  virtues  of  the    people 
by  the  character  of  the  myriads  of  aspirants 
who  come  and  go,  the  sky  may  be  filled    with 
gathering  clouds  and  gloom.    But    not   so  to* 
him  who  remembers  the  trials  out  of  which  out 
nation  was  born.    Not  so  to  him  who  feels  that 
the  popular  heart  still  beats  responsive   as   it 
did  in  the  days  of  Jefferson,  to  every   great 
constitutional  truth  upon  which  a  popular  gov- 
ernment rests.     As  I  survey  the  high  career  of 
my  country,  and  how  gallantly  she   keeps  on 
her  way,  the  efforts  of  factions  and  the  designs 
of  the  ambitious,  fall  all  harmless  at   her  feet. 
I  cannot  repine  when  dishonest  men   are  in 
power,  for  1  know  that  widi  the  people   from 
whom  they  came,  and  to  whom  they   mast   re- 
turn, virtue  and  honesty  still  remain.     I   can- 
not fear,  when  storms  seem  gathering  over  our 
land,  for  I  have  learned  in  our  own  day,  that  a 
deep  and  patriotic  sense  of  the  sacred   obliga- 
tions of  an  American  citizen,  a  sense   inspired 
by  sitting  at  the  feet  of  our  revolutionary  fath- 
ers, a  Hvmg  faith  founded  on  the   Constitution, 
gave  strength  and  wisdom  to  the  young  states- 
man of  New  England,  as  he  was  called   in   a 
threatening  hour  from  the  pursuits   of  private 
lHe  to  the  highest  honors  in  the  gift  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  enabled  him  to  discharge  his  high  du- 
ties with  a  dignity  and  fidelity  and  courage 
which  made  his  administration  illustrious,    and 
enrolled  his  name  among  the  noblest  in   onr 
nation.     And  I  have  learned  also  that  it  is  the 
veteran  defenders  of  the  faith  of  the   great 
Democratic  teacher,  whose  heavens  are  irradi- 
ated with  a  golden  fight,  as  their  evening  sun 
declines.    I  cannot  despair  when  I  remember 
that  it  is  the  memory  of  Jefferson  and  Madison 
and  Jackson,  which  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts 
of  my  countrymen.    I  cannot  complain    that 
the  timid  and  the  short-sighted  and  the  disap- 
pointed and  the  petulant  find  cause  for   then? 
distresses — for  I  know  that  the  high  design 
must  be  accomplished.     I  cannot  be  dismayed, 
when  I  contemplate  the  present,  for  I  find  a 
hght  shining  out  of  the  past  which  illumines 
wrth  ever-increasing  brilliancy  the  pathway   of 
our  nation.     Our  sun  shall  not  go  down   at 
noon.    For  above  all  the  noise  of  party  strife, 
amidst  the  trials  of  adversity,  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  prosperity,   that  voice  shall  still   be 
heard,  which  brought  our  fathers  out  of  bow- 
dage>  and  taught  the  world  that  sel£govem- 
merit  is  the  foundation  of  popular  intelligence, 
virtue  and  .prosperity. 
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And,  Fellow-Democrats,  you  who  have  come 
up  here  to  paj'  homage  to  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  founder  of  your  party,  I  indeed  re- 
joice with  you  that  the  faith  of  Jefferson  is  still 
your  own.  In  the  victories  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, his  words  have  inspired  the  contest.  In 
the  defeats,  even  our  enemies  have  been  com- 
pelled to  praise  him.  As  our  Union  has  ex- 
panded at  your  hands,  the  glory  has  been  his. 
As  you  have  added  State  after  State  to  the 
Confederation,  you  have  but  set  new  stars  in 
his  glittering  coronet.  As  you  have  swept  from 
existence  a  dividing  line,  which  was  but  a  dec- 
laration of  sectional  warfare,  and  a  violation  of 
the  most  sacred  rights  under  the  Constitution, 
you  have  but  fulfilled  his  prophecy.  As  you 
have  thrown  wide  open  the  doors  of  the  temple 
of  freedom,  that  all  men  might  enter  in,  you 
have  administered  with  honesty  and  fidelity  the 
legacy  which  he  bequeathed  to  a  struggling 
world.  As  you  have  fought  for  religious  liber- 
ty, his  epitaph  has  been  written  on  your  ban- 
ners. In  recognizing  the  rights  of  the  States 
under  the  Constitution  which  binds  us  together, 
you  have  never  forgotten  the  comer  stone 
which  he  laid  at  the  foundation  of  the  structure. 

And  when  others  claim  the  honors  which 
through  your  fidelity  have  gathered  around  his 
name,  when  in  the  agony  of  long  continued  dis- 
aster, his  enemies  and  yours  would  rally  their 
broken  forces  with  your  own  war-cry,  and  em- 
ulate you  in  praise  of  your  great  commander, 
be  sure  that  your  triumph  is  complete. 

When  they  who  are  rending  this  Union  with 
their  sectional  broils,  who  tear  in  sunder  the 
flag  of  our  country,  who  would  make  the  faith 
of  our  fathers  *of  none  effect  through  their  tradi- 
tion7— when  such  as  these  profess  to  prophecy 
in  the  name  of  Jefferson,  I  imagine  his  august 
form  rising  in  majestic  rebuke — "  I  knew  you 
not."  If  they  would  honor  him,  let  them  first 
be  just  to  the  State- which  gave  him  birth,  to 
the  spot  in  which  his  bones  repose. 

For  so  long  as  our  Republic  shall  endure,  so 
long  as  the  stars  and  stripes  float  over  the  sea 
and  over  the  land,  so  long  as  the  guaranties  of 
the  Constitution  shall  all  be  fulfilled,  so  long  as 
the  rights  of  our  citizens  shall  be  protected 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  do- 
main, the  name  of  Jefferson  shall  live  to  re- 
proach a  noisy,  and  virulent,  and  ambitious 
philanthropy,  and  to  bind  in  indissoluble  bonds 
that  great  fraternity  of  which  wo  are  a  part, 
and  which,  from  North  to  South,  from  East  to 
West,  bears  the  high  and  honorable  title  of 
American  Democracy. 

The  band  then  played  "Hail  Columbia," 
after  which  the  benediction  was  pronounced  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  and  the  crowd  dispersed. 


Banquet  at  Hamilton  Hall. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  at  Me- 
chanic Hall  a  procession  was  immediately  form- 
ed under  the  Chief  Marshalship  of  Mr.  Daniel 
B.  Lord,  and  accompanied  by  the  Salem  Brass 
Band,  marched  to  Hamilton  Hall,  Chestnut 
street.  The  hall  was  decorated  in  a  tasteful 
and  appropriate  manner.  The  tables  were 
laid  for  three  hundred  persons,  and  from 
the  main  table  which  stretched  across  the  end 
of  the  hall  there  branched  seven  others.  They 
were  laden  with  the  delicacies  of  the  larder  at- 
tached to  the  establishment  of  the  celebrated 
caterer  Mr.  G.  H.  Wise.  Upon  the  wall  at 
the  rear  of  the  presiding  officer  two  large  Amer- 
ican flags  were  draped  to  either  side,  and  be- 
tween their  folds,  and  at  the  centre,  there  was 
suspended  an  engraving  of  Jefferson.  The 
flags  were  united  at  the  top  by  a  national  shield 
aud  above  all  were  the  words  "Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Born  April  2d,  1743."  At  a  short  dis- 
tance upon  the  right  there  was  an  engraving  of 
Washington,  and  on  the  left  a  portrait  of  Jack- 
son. On  the  left  wall .  there  was  a  portrait  of 
Buchanan,  and  at  the  centre  opposite  the  chair 
another  picture  of  Washington.  Upon  gilt 
crescents,  around  the  hall  the  names  of  the 
Presidents  were  displayed,  and  from  the  chan- 
delier to  the  walls  there  were  festoons  of  red, 
white  and  blue  in  graceful  design  and  arrange- 
ment. Hon.  Joseph  S.  Cabot  presided,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  acted  as  Vice  Presi- 
dents ;  George  Upton,  Edward  D.  Kimball, 
William  McMullen,  Joseph  S.  Perkins,  of 
Salem,  Hon.  Albert  Currier,  of  Newburyport, 
Richard  Ramsdell,  John  Carroll  of  Marblehead, 
and  H.  L.  Durant  of  Lynn.  Divine  blessing 
was  invoked  by  liev.  Mr.  Allen,  and  due  at- 
tention having  been  paid  to  the  feast  which  had 
been  Wisely  provided,  the  cloth  was  removed 
and  the  intellectual  entertainment  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Cabot. 

Speech  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Cabot. 

Gentlemen — Having  the  honor  to  be  selected 
as  the  presiding  officer  on  the  present  occasion 
the  pleasant  duty  seems  to  devolve  upon  me  of 
tendering  to  you  a  welcome.  I  rejoice  to  be  a 
participant  with  you  in  this  festival,  to  find 
myself  nere  surrounded  by  men  bound  together 
by  the  ties  of  a  common  political  faith,  moved 
to  a  common  purpose,  actuated  by  a  common 
sentiment,  assembled  to  commemorate  the 
birth  of  the  bold  promulgator,  the  able  defen- 
der, and  eloquent  advocate  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples, to  celebrate  the  birth  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, the  great  founder  of  the  democratic 
party. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  birth  of 
any  one  is,  except  to  those  immediately  con- 
nected therewith,  an  event  hardly  of  sufficient 
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importance  to  be  worthy  of  any  notice,  for  it 
seems  to  be  the  addition  of  but  one  individual 
the  more  to  that  innumerable  multitude,  ever 
changing  and  never  for  an  instant  remaining 
the  same,  thai  are,  as  it  were  on  a  pilgrimage 
constantly  passing  over  the  earth's  surface. 
And  yet  wbenithappens,  as  it  occasionally 
has,  all  down  through  the  long  line  of  past  ages 
and  as  it  will  probably  continue  to  occur  all 
through  the  remote  future,  that  some  individ- 
ual thus  enters  upon  this  stage  of  being,  des- 
tined on  his  maturity  to  exercise  a  deep  and 
powerful  influence  upon  his  Age  and  Country, 
and  who,  from  the  vigor  of  his  intellect,  the 
force  of  his  genius,  or  the  strength  of  his  will, 
seems  capable  of  even  shaping  and  moulding 
events  to  his  purposes,  then  the  event  loses 
what  there  is  of  triviality  in  its  character  and 
assumes  proportions  even  of  sublimity.  It  is 
such  as  these  who  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
guiders  and  leaders  of  our  race,  and  of  these 
was  he  whose  birth  we  commemorate. 

Few  men  of  any  ago  have  exercised  so  great 
or  so  permanent  an  influence  upon  their  con* 
temporaries  and  successors',  few  have  so  suc- 
ceeded in  stamping  the  imprint  of  their  genius, 
and  their  principles,  upon  the  government  and 
institutions  of  their  country  as  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, and  there  are  but  few  whose  birth  is  so 
worthy  of  commemoration,  especially  by  those 
for  whom  his  political  teachings  are  the  cardi. 
nal  doctrines  of  their  political  faith. 

With  no  peculiar  advantages,  except  those 
derived  from  the  powers  with  which  nature  had 
endowed  him,  born  in  comparative  obscurity, 
in  a  colonial  dependency  of  the  British  empire, 
it  might  at  first  seem  that  he  was  destined  to 
pass  a  life  not  raised  above  the  level  of  are- 

r  table  mediocrity,  and  yet  he  fived  to  see 
colonial  dependency  as  a  member  of  that 
a  foremost  sta- 
nations  of  the 
i  acknowledgement  of  hi* 
attainment  and  in  reward  of  his  public  service 
elevated  to  its  highest  dignity. 

We  have  come  together  then,  gentlemen,  to 
celebrate  in  the  birth  of  Thomas  Jefferson— 
that  of  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Amer- 
ican Independence,  of  whose  principles  and 
the  measures  to  which  that  declaration  lead  he 
was  the  able  advocate  and  unswerving  defender 
—of  one  who  materially  assisted  in  severing 
the  bonds  of  vassalage  that  held  his  country  in 
subjection— of  him  who  was  among  the  foun- 
ders of  our  republic— of  the  third  President  of 
the  United  States  daring  whose  administration 
of  that  great  office,  by  his  statesmanship  and 
foresight  in,  tho  acquisition  of  Louisiana  an  em- 
pire was  added  to  the  union,  and  an  outlet  for 
the  products  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  se- 
cured to  the  commerce  and  niackets  of  the 
world. 
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It  is  not  my  purpose,  nor  does  it  seem  ' 
my  province  to  attempt  the  eulogy  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, indeed,  if  it  were,  already  this  day  has 
his  character  been  so  faithfully  delineated,  his 
great  public  services  enumerated,and  his  claims 
to  the  affections  and  gratitude  of  his  country- 
men so  clearly  vindicated  that  any  further  at- 
tempts seem  superfluous  and  yet,  I  hope  to  be 
excused  if  I  venture,  for  a  few  moments,  t» 
dwell  upon  one  of  the  aspects  in  which  his  fife 
and  character  may  be  viewed,  as  especially  in- 
teresting to  those  of  our  own  political  organi- 
sation. 

Mr.  Jefferson  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  democratic  party,  aa  the  expo- 
nent of  those  political  principle*  that  obtained 
an  ascendency  with  the  people  at  his  elevation 
to  the  presidency,  and  that  have  since,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  brief  intervals,  down 
to  the  present  time,  continued  to  influence  or 
control  the  measures  and  policy  of  the  general 
government. 

The  cardinal  principles  of  that  party  thus 
inaugurated  and  since  repeatedly  sanctioned  by 
the  people,  by  their  votes,  as  derived  from  us 
teachings  are,  that  all  authority  emanates  from 
the  people— that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  a  government  of  limited  powers  as 
defined  by  the  constitution  adopted  by  the 
states  at  their  entrance  into  the  confederacy — 
that  all  powers  not  expressly  granted  are  with- 
held ;  and  that  in  the  exercise  of  these  reserv- 
ed powers  each  state  is  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent— that  as  the  people  of  each  state,  so  the 
people  of  each  territory  when  about  to  b» 
established  as  a  state,  have  the  exclusive  right 
to  adopt  such  local  government  and  do- 
mestic institutions  as  they  may  think  re- 
quited by  their  wants,  free  from  any  control  or 
interference  except  that  arising  from  the  single 
restriction  imposed  by  the  constitution  that  re- 
quires that  the  government  to  be  established 
shall  be  republican  in  form. 

The  democratic  party  demand  that  the  gen- 
oral  government  in  the  exercise  of  the  authorkj 
confided  to  it,  shall  in  its  domestic  policy  be 
administered  so  as  "to  promote  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number,"  that  is,  the 
greatest  good  of  the  whole  people,  and  that  in 
its  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  illustrious  Jackson  "it  shall  ask 
for  nothing  but  what  is  right,  and  submit  to 
nothing  that  is  wrong.'7 

The  democratic  party  is  the  party  of  free- 
dom desirous  of  extending  the  blessings  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  to  every  nation  capable  of 
its  enjoyment.  It  is,  too,  the  party  of  pro- 
gress, ready  to  adopt  all  constitutional  means 
*  that  tend  to  advance  the  national  interest  or  to 
improve  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
people,  whilst  at  the  same  time  opposed  to  all 
rash  innovations  or  measures  of  doubtful  expo- 
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cttency,  it  is  tbe  great  conservative  party  of  the 
country.  Tbe  sympathies  of  the  democratic 
party  are  not  confined  to  the  natives  of  our  own 
country  but  are  extended  to  all  who  here  seek 
a  home  or  an  asylum,  and  it  stands  ready  to 
receive  into  tbe  communion  of  citizenship  all, 
no  matter  of  what  nation  originally^  who  arc 
prepared  to  assume  and  fulfill  its  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  Democratic  party  is  the  national  party, 
its  standard  is  the  nag  of  the  Union,  its  patri- 
otism is  confined  to  no  fixed  territorial  limits 
or  boundaries,  but  is  expansive  in  its  charac- 
ter and  reaches  not  only  to  what  is  now,  but  to 
what  shall  hereafter  become  the  extremest  verge 
of  the  republic. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  Democratic  Party 
and  such  are  its  principles,  and  it  is  only  by  a 
strict  adherence  to  these  principles,  especially 
to  that  great  doctrine  of  Stated  Bights,  a  doc* 
trine  that  forbids  all  interference  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  institution  of  a  State  by  the  other 

.       States  or  General  Government,  and  that  secures 

,  to  the  people  of  the  States  the  exclusive  right 
ot  deciding  upon  their  own  State  institutions 

|  and  policy  that  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
Confederacy  can  be  maintained. 

'  Even  from  the  commencement  of  its  princi- 

ples and  the  era  of  its  foundation,  a  violent  and 
powerful  hostility  to  its  principles  and  its  suc- 
cess has  been  manifested  by  political  organiza- 
tions and  combinations  acting  sometimes  under 

1  one  name,  sometimes  another,  but  all  imbued 
-with  the  same  spirit,  and  actuated  by  the  same 
motive.    At  present  we  see  arrayed  against  it 

1  an  unscrupulous  combination,  which,  tho'  com- 
posed of  discordant  materials,  is  in  this  united, 
that  it  seeks  the  overthrow  of  the  Democracy — 
a  combination  whose  only  hope  of  success  is  in 

1  making  itself  sectional  by  uniting  one  section 
of  the  Union  against  another  section  of  the 
Union,  which,{under  the  pretence  ot  defending 

1  the  claims  of  free  labor,  is  ready  to  commit  an 
encroachment  upon  tbe  rights  of  man^  of  the 
States  by  virtually  denying  to  them  a  claim  to 
a  share  in  the  territory  acquired  to  the  Union 

1  at  the  expense  of  tbe  common  blood  and  com- 
mon treasure — which,  under  the  specious  guise 
of  a  morbid  philanthropy  in  its  zeal  for  what  it 
calls  the  welfare  of  four  or  five  millions  blacks, 

1      seems  utterly  regardless  of  the  peace  and  hap- 

1      piness  of  twenty  .five  millions  of  whites — which 

1  openly  denies  its  obligation  to  a  plain  require- 
ment of  the  constitution — which  openly  bets  at 

1       nought  a  decision  of  the  highest  judicial  tribu- 

1      nal,  and  which  seems  ready  to  adopt  any  means 

'  for  the  attainment  of  its  object,  no  matter  what, 
even  though  such  should  jeopardise  the  exis- 

1      tence  of  the  confederacy. 

But  efforts  of  such  a  character  and  for  such 
a  purpose  must  fail  of  success — the  patriotism 
and  good  sense  oi  the  people  alike  forbid  it. 


We  have  no  occasion  to  despair  of  the  Reptib 
lie-— such  attempts  to  overthrow  the  immutable 
principles  and  great  truths  that  are  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party,  and  from  which 
its  ascendancy  with  the  people  results,  must  be 
as  futile  as  the  waves  of  ocean  lashed  into  rage 
by  the  fierce  storms  of  Winter,  as  they  beat  up- 
on our  iron-bound  coast,  to  sweep  away  the 
-rocky  barriers  that  nature  has  created  as  a 
rampart  against  their  fury.  Let  the  Democra- 
cy preserve  its  integrity  and  seek  in  the  teach- 
ings of  its  great  founders  for  its  rule  of  faith, 
let  it  maintain  unimpaired  its  party  organiza- 
tion and  discipline,  a  discipline  that  while  it 
allows  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  questions 
of  expediency  permits  no  departure  from  prin- 
ciple. Let  it  as  of  old  bear  upon  its  standard 
— "  Union,  harmony  concession-— everything 
for  the  cause,  nothing  for  men,2  and  then  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past  continued  evidence 
will  be  afforded  of  the  truth  of  that  announce- 
ment of  Andrew  Jackson,  of  that  brave,  that 
noble,  that  wise  and  just  old  man,  who  u  though 
now  dead  yet  speaketh  to  us,"  an  announce- 
ment whose  utterance  by  him  rang  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet  through  the  land,  "  the  con- 
stitution and  the  laws  are  supreme,  and  the 
Union  is  indissoluble.7' 

Mr  Cabot's  remarks  were  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  applause,  hearty  and  long  continu- 
ed. At  the  close  three  rousing  cheers  were 
given  for  the  speaker. 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Pike,  of  Salem,  was  introduced 
as  toastmaster  of  the  evening,  and  gave  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  first  regular  sentiment- 
al American  Democrat?— True  to  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  Jefferson,  and  incorporated  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  said  that  they  bad  expected 
the  pleasure  of  the  company  of  Hon.  Benj. 
F.  Hallett,  but  that  gentleman  being  engag- 
ed upon  a  capital  trial  in  Boston,  had  been 
unable  to  attend.  Dr.  Loring  having  been 
called  upon  to  represent  Mr  Hallett,  responded 
by  expressing  his  inability  todisoharge  satisfac- 
torily so  difficult  a  duty,  and  after  complimen- 
ting Mr  H.  as  one  of  the  tried  standard  bear- 
ers of  the  party,  read  the  following  able  and 
beautiful  letter; — 

Boston]  March  31, 1859. 
Gentle*  wh  i— 

The  professional  duties  of  counsel  in  a  capital 
trial  just  commenced  in  the  circuit  court,  compel 
me  to  relinquish  the  pleasure  I  had  anticipated  of 
being  present  at  your  well  timed  festival  in  honor 
of  the  birthday  of  Jefferson. 

It  was  said,  many  years  ago,  by  one  of  his  biog- 
raphers, that  it  was  the  fate  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to 
-be  at  once  more  loved  and  praised  by  bis  friends, 
and  more  hated  and  reviled  by  his  enemies,  than 
any  of  his  compatriots. 

That  was  trne  in  his  lifetime.  At  his  death  all 
statesmen,  all  parties  all  mankind  united  in  canon- 
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iaing  his  virtues.  Bat  now,  and  what  perhaps  roost 
of  all  endanger*  his  fame,  in  thirty-three  years  after 
his  decease,  his  worst  enemies,  because  they  are  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  onion,  attempt  to  claim  him 
as  the  apostle  of  their  creed  of  Liberty  wit  hoot  law, 
oceans©  he  was  the  great  apostle  of  civil  and  relig- 
ious freedom,  regulated  by  law.  You  do  well  there- 
fore, on  this  day,  to  rescue  bis  memory  from  such 
unhallowed  uses. 

It  was  the  fate  of  Mr.  Jefferson  daring  his  life- 
time, to  be  misrepresented  as  to  bis  principles  of 
popular  government.  It  is  his  fate  after  his  death, 
to  be  misrepresented  as  to  his  opinions  upon  the 
duties  of  the  states  to  each  other,  and  to  the  union 
under  the  constitution. 

I  have  not  time,  nor  is  a  letter  a  proper  medium, 
to  enter  into  an  exposition  of  the  relations  of  the 
democratic  party  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  from  the  first 
division  of  parties  in  the  federal  union,  to  the  pres- 
ent. 

But  If  I  were  called  upon  to  name  the  one  dis- 
criminating principle  which  has  guided  him  and 
them  from  the  foundation  of  that  American  Inde- 
pendence which  he  first  embodied  in  his  grand  dec- 
laration and  which  has  marked  the  broadest  and 
moat  enduring  line  between  the  two  policies  that 
have  divided  the  statesmen  and  the  parties  of  the 
country,  I  should  find  it  in  that  comprehensive 
policy,  inaugurated  by  Jefferson,  of  the  extension  of 
tho  territory,  and  the  increase  of  the  states  of  this 
union. 

We  owe  to  him  more  than  to  any  one  man,  but  in 
common  with  other  statesmen  the  democratic  and 
at  the  same  time  conservative  elements  of  our 
republican  form  of  government.  But  we  owe  to 
him  almost  alone,  tho  extension  of  the  territory  of 
tho  republic. 

Democracy,  as  developed  by  Jefferson,  was  the 
problem  of  man's  capacity  for  self  government.  It 
sought  first  the  largest  individual  liberty  consistent 
with  well  ordered  government  That  was  the  re- 
public within  the  state.  It  then  applied  a  larger 
principle  of  union  in  a  general  government  of  del- 
egated powers  from  the  states,  and  yet  conserving 
the  equal  rights  of  each  of  the  states.  Reaching 
beyond  this  it  sought  for  a  still  more  enlarged  and 
comprehensive  policy  that  should  go  onward  pro 
gressi  vely,  extending  territory  and  increasing  states 
to  cover  the  whole  continent  with  commonwealths, 
each  independent  within  its  own  sphere,  and  all 
united  in  a  general  government,  supreme  only  in 
the  limited  and  certain  powers  conceded  by  the 
btates. 

This  policy  required  absolute  political  equality 
of  the  new  with  the  old  states,  and  absolute  equal- 
ity  of  all  the  Btates  in  all  newly  acquired  territory. 
This  was  the  comprehensive  policy  of  Jefferson  from 
the  beginning.  That  is  he  comprehensive  policy 
of  the  democratic  party  now,  and  that  is  the  only 
governmental  relation  to  slavery  which  they  hold 
under  the  constitution,  as  a  national  party. 

On  no  other  principle  could  the  thirteen  original 
states  have  now  become  thirty-three. 

All  our  history  shows  that  the  democratic  party 
were  with  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  initiation  of  this 
grand  policy  of  American  republican  empire.  His 
aud  their  opponents  resisted  it ;  a  nd  the  slavery  el- 
ement, in  the  new  states  and  territories  which  con- 
gress had  no  right  to  meddle  with,  has  always  been 
the  pretext  for  that  resistance. 

The  federal  statesmen  of  his  time,  no  doubt  hon- 
estly, feared  the  extension  of  territory  and  the  ad- 
dition of  distant  states  us  fatal  to  the  republic.  But 
all  the  obstruetions  to  the  enlargement  of  the  IT. 
states  have,  from  the  beginning,  come  from  the 
party  opposed  to  Mr   Jefferson  and  to  democracy. 


This  was  the  marked  dividing  line  between  parties 
in  1800,  and  it  is  equally  marked  in  dividing  them 
now.  It  was  Louisiana  then.  It  has  since  been 
Florida,  Texas,  Oregon,  California,  New  Mexico, 
and  it  is  Cuba  now. 

All  th*  New  England  statesmen  of  Jefferson's 
time  not  of  his  party,  resisted  the  extension  of  ter- 
ritory and  the  increase  of  state..  In  1796  they  op- 
posed the  admission  of  the  first  new  state  formed 
out  of  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States,  Tennes- 
see ;  alleging  that  it  was  because  she  held  slaves 
But  in  1802  they  resisted  the  admission  of  Ohio, 
though  a  free  state,  formed  by  the  liberal  endow- 
ment of  Virginia  out  of  the  north  western  territory 
because  as  they  then  said,  it  would  depopulate  New 
England  and  carry  power  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
west. 

And  because  Mr.  Jefferson  approved   the   ordi- 
nance of  1787,  framed  under  the  confederation,  and 
before  the  constitution  had  formed  the  union,  it  is 
assumed  by  modern  sectional   "republicans,"  that 
he  was  a  sectionalism    They  forget  that  it  was  the 
beloved  state  of  Jefferson,  standing  at   the  head  of 
the  Blaveholding  states,  then  a  majority  in  the  con- 
federation, Virginia,  that  was  the  granting  party 
to  that  noble  gift  and  compact  of  cession   to  the 
north.    Nor  do  they  choose  to  remember  that  in 
that  same  ordinance  tho  statesmen  who  made  it, 
wisely  comprehending  the  adoption  of  the  territory 
solely  to  free  labor,  carefully  preserved  the  rights 
of  the  south  to  reclaim  from  that  territory  all  fugi- 
tives from  service.    A  strange  paternity  indeed,  for 
those  who  resist  unto  blood  and  disunion,  that  Jef- 
fersonian  compact  of  good  faith  between  the  states 
since   engrafted  into   the  constitution ;  and  who 
now  use  all  their  power  in  legislatures  to  nullify  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  union,  which  they  have 
sworn  to  support  and  maintain. 

Now  if  any  young  man  is  desirous  of  knowing  to 
what  party  Thomas  Jefferson  belongs,  and  to  what 
policy  he  himself  owes  the  honor  of  being  a  citizen 
of  these  United  States  as  they  now  are,  second  in 
power  to  no  nation  of  the  earth,  and  superior  in 
good  governments  and  private  rights  over  all ;  let 
him  take  the  map  of  North  America  and  cross  off 
the  accessions  of  territory  and  states  made  by  the 
Jeffersonian  democratic  policy  since  1802  ;  before 
Louisiana,  Florida,  ^exasand  California  were  our*. 
See  British  America  stretching  across  the  continent 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  New- 
foundland to  the  Russian  settlements,  from  Davis 
Strait  to  the  Arctic.  See  the  very  back  bone  of 
tho  United  States  broken— all  west  from  the  month 
of  the  Mississippi  to  Lake  Superior,  Louisiana, 
Florida  and  Texas,  resting  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
south,  not  our  sister  states,  and  our  marts  of  free 
commerce,  but  colonics  or  dependencies  of  Great 
Britain ;  for  if  Jefferson  had  not  made  the  treaty  with 
Napoleon,  Louisiana  would  have  been,  in  ninety 
days  after,  the  conquest  of  England,  with  her  fleet 
then  on  the  way  to  wrest  it  from  France.  Florida 
too,  would  have  fallen  from  the  feeble  hands  of 
Spain  to  England.  Texas,  if  rejected,  would  have 
become  her  dependant  or  ally.  Oregon  would  have 
been  a  parcel  of  the  new  "Victoria5' to  be  formed 
out  of  the  vast  possessions  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany. Mexico  would  have  retained  the -golden  Cal- 
ifornia still  a  desert,  and  not  a  stripe  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag  would  have  touched  the  endless  shores  of 
the  Pacific  or  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexice 

Who  would  now  wish  to  be  an  American  with 
such  a  narrow  heritage,  bound  within  the  folds  of 
an  overshadowing  British  Empire  in  North  Ameri- 
ca ?  Or  that  other  alternative  of  a  great  jmnthern 
confederation  of  republics,  comprising  all  this  re- 
jected territory  with  Mexico,  and  Central  America, 
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and  guided  by  the  indomitable  statesmanship  of  oar 
own  revolutionary  race,  controlling  the  markets 
and  the  industry  of  the  world,  by  holding  the  great 
staples  of  that  industry  in  their  hands  ? 

And  that  is  not  so,  we  owe  it  to  the  large  policy  of 
Jefferson  and  his  Democratic  compatriots.  There 
is  the  history.  Read  it.  In  1802  Spain  owned 
Louisiana,  and  wo  had  a  poor  treaty  with  h  r  for 
the  right  to  deposit  American  goods  to  New  Or- 
leans. Spain  broke  the  treaty  and  forbid  the  de- 
posit. President  Jefferson  demanded  redress,  and 
was  answered  that  Spain  had  ceded  Louisiana  to 
France.  Napoleon  had  no  navy  to  protect  it,  and 
England  was  about  to  dispatch  her  fleets  for  its 
conquest.  Thus  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from 
France  was  the  only  measure  to  secure  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

Jefferson  took  the  responsibility  for  posterity  and 
achieved  it.    On  the  28th  of  October,  1803,  Andeew 
Jackson,  a  Senator  from  that  Bame   Tennessee 
which  New  England  had  refused  to  admit  into  the 
Union,  rose  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
moved  that  the  Senate  do  advise  and  consent  to 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  mado  at  Paris,  April 
30th,    1803,    between  the  United  States  and  the 
French   Republic,  by  Robert  R.  Livingston  and 
James  Monroe,  and  Barbi  Marbois.    "  New  Eng- 
land Statesman  and  Now  England  politicians  op- 
posed to  Jefferson,  all  opposed  it."    What,  they  ex- 
claimed, pay  fifteen  millions  for  a  place  of  deposit 
for  Western  produce  ?    This  is  indeed  insufferable ! 
Why,  if  they  have  that  our  New  England  lands  will 
become  a  desert  from  the  contagion  of  emigration. 
And  then  they  fell  to  ridiculing  Mr  Jefferson  and 
his  "  Salt  Mountain"  in  Missouri.    Why,  if  logic, 
Hko  malleable  glass,' were  not  among-  the  lost  arts, 
we  might  wonder  a  little  that  the  dead  Jefferson 
should  be  now  claimed  by  a  party  whose  living 
Patriarch  here  in  Massachusetts,  the  venerable  Jo- 
slah  Quincv,  stood  at  the  head  of  opposition  to  that 
grand  Jeffersonian  policy  of  extension,  with  or 
without  slavery,  when  he  moved  in  Congress  the 
impeachment  of  Thomas  Jefferson  tor  purchasing 
Louisiana !    And  who  again,  when  .Louisiana  ask- 
ed to  be  admittod  a  State  with  her  slave  population, 
declared  in  his  place  (January  15,  1811)—"  if  this 
bill  passes  tt  is  virtually  a  dissolution  of  the  Union; 
and  as  it  will  be  the  right  of  all,  so  it  will  be  the  dit- 
ty of  some,  to  prepare  for  a  separation,  peaceably  if 
tiiey  can  forcibly  if  they  must.       Then  it  was  that 
first  rose  the  sectional  cry  of  'no  more  slavo  states,' 
and  so  it  has  gone  on  ever  since,  until  the  cry  is  no 
more  free  states  without  negro  suffrage  and  negro 
equality !    And  thus  we  trace  down  the  dividing 
line  between  Jefferson  and  sectionalism,  until  we 
find  the  now  miscalled  «'•  republican"  party,  doing 
just  what  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Jefferson  did  in 
1802,  when  they  voted  against  the  admission  of  free 
Ohio,  viz:  voting  against  the  admission  of  free  Or- 
egon because  she  will  not  consent  to  absorb  the 
negro  race  in  her  body  politic.    And  this  they  do 
upon  the  avowed  doctriue  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  mako  or  amend  Constitutions  for  tl_e  new 
states  and  for  territories,  so  as  to  regulate  the  po- 
litical status  and  condition  of  their  inhabitants. 

Now,  that  was  the  very  heresy  in  the  Federal 
Government  most  denounced  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
touching  the  power  of  congress  to  limit  the  sover- 
eignty of  Missouri  in  1821.  "  The  real  question," 
said  he,  in  his  letter  to  John  Adams,  is— u  are  our 
slaves  to  be  presented  with  freedom  and  a  dagger  ? 
lor  if  Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate  the  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  of  States,  it  will  bo  but 
another  exercise  of  that  power  to  declare  that  all 
shall  be  free." 


And  this  heresy  so  denounced  by  Jefferson,  is  the 
precise  doctrine  to-day,  of  Mr.  Seward's  il  irrepress- 
ible conflict"  to  make  all  free  or  all  slave  States. 

He  who  moves  a  step  in  that  direction,  travels 
farther  and  farther  from  Jefferson.  Why  the  only 
event  that  ever  raised  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  that 
calm  philosopher  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union, 
was  the  attempt  made  by  the  North  in  the  Missouri 
controversy  to  draw  a  section  line  between  the  free 
and  slave  states.  "  Like  a  fire  bell  in  the  night  it 
awakened  and  fillel  him  with  terror."  From  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  said 
he,  we  never  had  so  ominous  a  question — a  geo- 
graphical line;'  drawn  in  the  opposing  moral  and 
political  views  of  sectional  parties,  and  held  up  to 
the  angry  passions  of  men  with  every  local  irrita- 
tion to  make  it  deeper  and  deeper,  until  it  should 
become  the  line  of  separation  of  the  states.  And 
this  idea,  once  suggested,  would  brood  in  the  minds 
of  all  those  who  prefer  the  gratification  of  their 
ungovernable  passions  to  the  peace  and  union  of 
the  country.  The  old  schism  of  federalists  and  re- 
publicans threatened  nothing  like  this,  because  it 
existed  in  every  state,  and  united  them  by  the  fra- 
ternization of  party.  But  this  sectional  division  of 
parties  on  geographical  lines  was  a  blow  at  the 
grand  experiment  in  America  which  is  to  decide 
whether  man  is  capable  of  self-government.  Nay, 
it  was  treason  against  human  hope. 

Such  were  the  best  considered  views  of  the  illus- 
trious sage  in  the  calmness  of  his  retreat,  and  near 
the  close  of  that  grand  life  which  he  had  given  to 
his  country.  And  these  warnings  and  rebukes,  then 
so  solemn  and  momentous,  to  whom  and  to  what 
do  they  now  apply,  with  renewed  force,  but  to  the 
leaders  and  the  purposes  of  that  sectional  party  of 
to-day,  calling  itself  "  republican,"  and  yet  aiming 
to  shatter  the  republic  into  angry,  disjointed  and 
hostile  confederations,  on  either  sido  of  a  geograph- 
ical line  ? 

If  they  indeed  respect  and  venerate  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, let  them  heed  the  admonition  that  comes  to 
them  from  him,  as  if  uttered  but  yesterday. 

"  Would  they,"  said  he,  "  but  weigh  the  blessings 
they  will  throw  away  by  disunion,  against  an  ab- 
stract principle  more  likely  to  be  effected  by  union 
than  by  secession,  they  would  pause  before  perpe- 
trating this  act  of  suicide  on  themselves,  and  of 
treason  against  the  hopes  of  the  world."  And  still 
more  suggestive  of  the  present,  among  his  last 
words  ever  uttered  were  "  the  hone  that  the  mass 
of  his  honest  brethren  of  the  northern  states  would 
discover  the  use  designing  men  were  making  of 
their  best  feelings,  and  sec  the  precipico  to  which 
they  are  led,  before  they  take  the  final  leap." 

These  are  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  of  warning 
to  his  countrymen  which  come  down  to  our  time, 
and,  as  if  a  special  legacy,  to  the  young  men  of 
America,  from  the  great  statesman  whose  advent 
as  tho  Apostle  of  Freedom  under  Government,  of 
Liberty  within  Law,  you  to  day  commemorate. 

Taking  these  principles  of  popular  government 
and  to  an  united  Republic  of  independent  and  ex- 
panding States  for  their  guide,  the  party  which 
has  nearest  followed  tho  teachings  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson has  never  failed  and  never  can  fail  to  be  the 
party  of  Union,  of  State  Rights  and  of  national 
greatness ;  and  no  party,  class  or  section  repudiat- 
ing them,  in  their  relatione  to  tho  whole  country, 
can  justly  claim  to  bo  either  Jeffersonian,  Nation- 
al Democratic  or  Republican.  I  havo  the  honor  to 
be,  With  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

B.  F.  Hallbtt. 
To  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 
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Second  sentiment,— 

Virginia— Th*  Mother  of  the  States ;  the  home 
of  Jefferson. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Governor  of 
Virginia,  Hon.  H.  A.  Wise,  was  read  amid 
applause ; — 

Richmond,  Va.,  March  20, 1869 

Gentlemen— I  am  happy  to  see  the  spirit  of  De- 
mocracy rise  op  in  old  Essex,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
celebrate  the  birth-day  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  His 
tomb  has  inscribed  upon  it  his  best  eulogy.  He 
wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence— was  the 
author  of  the  Act  of  Religious  Freedom,  and  was 
the  Founder  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  But 
this  Is  no  epitome  of  his  benefactions  to  mankind ; 
it  was  all  there  was  room  for  on  a  grave.  His  life 
was  a  library  of  useful  knowledge,  and  a  long  se- 
ries of  actions,  most  efficient  and  practical  in  poll- 
tics— the  results  of  which  this  nation  and  the  world 
have  felt  and  are  now  witnessing,  I  hope,  for  great 
good.  He  knew  how  to  govern  what  we  had,  and 
to  acquire  more,  in  peace  and  in  good  faith.  He 
was  the  great  equalizer  andlevelcr  of  his  day,  but 
he  levelled  upwards.  His  democracy  exalted  man- 
kind, for  he  loved  letters  and  law,  and  the  people 
and  the  public  good  He  was  morally  and  politi- 
cally brave,  as  well  as  politic  and  prudent,  and  his 
success  proved  his  sagacity  to  be  sharpened  in  part 
by  his  courage.  He  was  a  student  of  measures 
more  than  of  theories,  and  ori.^nated  more  practi- 
cal plans  of  administration  than  any  other  man, 
except  the  first  President,  under  whom  he  assisted 
the  first  and  foundation  policy  of  the  United  States 
—the  policy  of  Peace  with  Foreign  nations. 

The  Great  Apostle  of  Liberty—"  Louisiana  and 
I'-uiee"  ought  to  be  added  to  his  epitaph. 

Yours,  truly.  Henry  A.  Wis*. 

Wm.  B.  Pike,  <fec.,  Committee. 
Third  sentiment  ;— 

Our  Sitter  Statu— We  know  no  east,  no  west, 
no  north,  no  south. 

The  president  in  response  to  this  toast  read 
the  following  sound  and  eloquent  letter  receiv- 
ed from  LLon.  Jefferson  Davis:~ 

Washington,  March  14, 1859. 

Gentlemen— I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  very  kind  invitation  to  meet  the 
democrats  of  Essex  county,  Mass  ,  and  to  unite  with 
them  in  celebrating  the  birthday  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. 

Fully  concurring  with  you  as  to  the  'propriety  of 
commemorating  an  event  which  gave  to  our  coun- 
try the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  great  Apostle  of  American  Democracy,  and  ex- 
pounder of  religious  liberty,  I  regret  that  it  will 
not  be  in  my  power  to  be  with  you  as  invited. 

It  is  fortunate  for  our  country  that  its  early  his- 
tory presents  examples  of  patriotism,  wisdom  and 
virtue,  which  serve  as  guiding  stars  to  posterity ; 
more  fortunate  still  that  they  have  left  us  an  im- 
perishable record  of  opinions  so  verified  by  experi- 
ence as  to  seem  almost  the  result  of  inspiration,  to 
which  in  all  times  of  confusion  we  can  turn  as  to  a 
light  which  leads  us  to  the  original  and  just  under- 
standing of  our  political  institutions. 

If  in  the  progress  of  events  the  mind  of  any  one 
Bhonld  be  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  our  national 
greatness,  and  be  made  forgetful  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  states,  he  has  but  to  turn  to  the  writings  of 
Jefferson  to  find  the  purpose,  and  the  theory  on 
which  the  states  were  united. 

Or  if  a  mind  of  different  character,  in  the  securi- 


ty and  repose  afforded  by  the  shield  of  a  united 
people,  should  forget  the  necessity  of  co-operation, 
and  to  exalt  the  individual  dignity  of  the  states, 
should  seek  to  paralyze  the  arm  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, in  the  same  and  cotemporaneous  texts,  it 
will  find  the  necessity  of  the  ligament  which  binds 
it  together,  and  learn  to  realize  how  much  the 
steadiness  of  our  step  depends  upon  the  support  of 
a  hand,  the  presence  of  which  can  only  be  unheeded, 
because  the  want  of  it  has  not  been  felt  by  this, 
our  prosperous  generation. 

I  hail  with  pleasure  this  indication  that  my  bro- 
ther democrats  of  Massachusetts  are  aroused  to  the 
necessity  of  counteracting  the  baneful  influence* 
of  the  hour,  and  are  seeking  to  recall  the  popular 
mind  from  the  pursuit  of  speculative  psendo  phi- 
lanthropy, to  the  contemplation  of  historical  truth, 

Though  there  is  much  in  the  present  circumstan- 
ces of  our  country  to  create  apprehension,  we  shook 
not  yet  despair  of  the  republic  Our  government, 
resting  on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  has  no  sack 
liability  to  be  overthrown  as  belongs  to  those  which, 
lifted  above  the  people,  reel  at  their  giddy  height, 
and  stand  upon  pillars  embraced  by  Sampsons  who 
have  only  to  will  it  in  order  to  tear  them  away. 
With  us  the  people  are  the  government,  restrained 
by  limitations  imposed  by  themselves  and  for  then- 
selves.  To  make  war  upon  the  government,  tbea, 
would  be  suicidal,  and  cannot  be  anticipated  until 
madness  and  venality  have  usurped  the  seats  of 
reason,  and  virtue.  Therefore,  my  ?friends,  in  tfce 
darkest  hour  I  have  been  hopeful,  have  stood  as  1 
now  stand,  expectant  of  that  reaction  which  tie 
country  needs,  and  which  for  its  peace,  its  hoaor, 
and  its  progress,  has  already  been  too  long  delayed. 

Again  thanking  you  for  vour  kind  consideration 
I  am,  very  respectfully  and  truly,  your  friend, ' 
Jefferson  Davis. 

Messrs  Geo.  B.  Loring  and  others. 

The  fourth  sentiment  was—"  The  President  of 
the  United  States."  [Load  cheering. 

Dr  Loring  said  that  Hon.  Isaac  Davis  who 
was  expected  to  respond,  had  been  prevented 
from  attending  by  the  death  of  a  near  relative: 
&  that  he  would  read  the  following  letters  from 
the  Vice  President  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  Cabinet.  He  paid  glowing  compliments 
to  these  statesmen,  the  mention  ot  whose 
names  was  enthusiastically  received ;  and  con- 
gratulated this  country  that  its  destinies  were 
guided  by  the  veteran  leader  of  the  democratic 
party,  aided  by  the  high  ability  which  he  had 
called  into  his  Council.  The  letter  from  the 
Vice  President  is  as  follows : — 

Washington  City,  March  12, 1859. 

Dear  Sir — I  thank  you  for  your  friendly 
letter  urging  me  to  be  present  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  birthday  of  Thomas  Jeflerson,  to 
take  place  at  Salem  on  the  first  of  April.  1 
cordially  sympathise  with  the  movement,  bat 
it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend ;  nor  can 
I  send  you  a  letter  for  publication,  as  I  am  in 
the  midst  of  preparations  for  immediate  depart- 
ure from  Washington,  and  have  scarcely  time 
to  turn  about.  Please  accept  this  apology,  and 
believe  me,  Yours  truly, 

John  C  Breckenridge. 
To  Wm.  B.  Pike,  Esq.,  Chairman  Com.  of  Arrangts, 
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The  following  letter  from  Hon.  Howell  Cobb, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  next  read : — 
Washington  City,  March  19,  1859. 

Gentlemen — It  is  in  no  spirit  of  mere  for- 
mality, that  I  express  my  regret  in  not  being 
able  to  attend  your  proposed  celebration  of  the 
birthday  of  Jefferson. 

I  should  be  gratified  to  visit  your  state,  and 
form  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  that 
portion  of  your  people  who  profess  the  doc- 
trines and  seek  to  enforce-the  principles  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  taught  by  the  great  Apostle 
of  American  freedom. 

It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  join  the  patriot- 
ic sons  of  New  England  in  renewing  our  com- 
mon vows  of  fealty  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  which  Jefferson  labored  hard  to  estab- 
lish and  perpetuate.  It  is  not  only  a  duty  but 
a  pleasure  you  propose  to  discharge — and  I  can 
only  repeat  the  regret  I  feel  in  being  obliged 
by  public  engagements  to  deny  myself  the 
privilege  of  being  present  to  participate  in 
them. 

Allow  me  to  offer  you  the  following  senti- 
ment for  the  occasion  :— 

The  constitutional  principles  taught  by  Thom- 
as Jefferson — May  our  descendants  be  able  to 
add  to  the  sentiment — "  and  practiced  by  our 
fathers."  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Howell  Cobb. 

Messrs  G.  B.  Loring,  Wm.  B.  Pike,  George 
Upton,  and  others,  Com.  of  Arrangements. 

The  following  letter  was  read  from  Hon.  J. 
B.  Floyd  :— 

Washington,  March  25,  1859. 

Gentlemen — I  regret  to  say  that  the  nature 
of  my  official  engagements  at  this  time,  puts 
it  out  of  my  power  to  accept  your  invitation  to 
participate  in  the  celebration  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's birth  day,  at  Salem,  on  the  1st  of  April. 

Thanking  you,  however,  for  your  courtesy 
«nd  attention,  I  am,  gentlemen,  very  truly, 
Yours,  John  B.  Floyd. 

Messrs  Wm.  B,  Pike,  and  others,  Committee 
of  Arrangements. 

Fifth  sentiment— 

The  State  of  Maine— May  she  again  be  what  she 
once  was,  the  star  that  never  sets. 

Col.  J.  M.  Adams,  Editor  of  the  Portland 
Argus,  responded  briefly.  To  his  mind  Jeffer- 
son was  the  perfect  type  of  Democracy,  and 
his  memory  should  ever  be  held  in  deep  ven- 
eration by  the  recipients  of  the  blessings  of  that 
.  government  for  the  secure  establishment  and 
perpetuity  of  which  he  so  patriotically  and 
fearlessly  labored.  He  expressed  his  thanks 
for  the  complimentary  manner  in  which  the 
State  of  Maine  had  been  alluded  to,  and  tho't 
she  now  stood  in  a  false  position  before  the 
country.  The  day  was  not  far  distant  when 
she  would  stand  right. 


The  following  letter  from  Hon.  Bion  Brad- 
bury was  then  read: — 

Easttort,  Me.,  March  24,  1859. 

Gentlemen : — I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge 
your  kind  remembrance,  in  the  invitation  I  have  re- 
ceived, to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  birth- 
day of  Thomas  Jefferson  at  Salem,  on  the  first  of 
April  next. 

The  commemoration  of  this  event  is  fit  and  op- 
portune. 

Jefferson  was  the  greatest  political  philosopher  of 
his  age,  as  well  as  its  most  sagacious  practical 
statesmen. 

He  regarded  the  American  system  as  embodying 
the  true  idea  of  government — not  absolutely  perfect, 
but  as  near  perfection  as  can  be  reached  by  mortals 
— and  the  union  of  the  states  as  the  sheet-anchor  of 
that  system. 

When,  in  his  retirement  at  Monticello,  he  was 
watching  with  anxious  eyes,  the  progress  of  the 
great  experiment  of  self-government,  planned  by 
himself  and  his  coadjutors,  he  was  filled  with  ap- 
prehension by  the  danger  which  threatened  its  suc- 
cess from  the  formation  of  geograpJUcal  parties.  If 
the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  which  result- 
ed in  the  Missouri  compromise,  came  upon  his  kears 
"like  a  fire-bell  in  the  night,"  and  seemed  to  him 
the  "  knell  of  the  Union,"  how  would  he  now  trem- 
ble for  its  safety  when  the  formation  of  a  geograph- 
ical party  is  openly  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  government  and  a  great  states- 
man publicly  avows  the  doctrine  that  free  and  slave 
states  cannot  co-exist  under  the  constitution. 

The  consideration  of  the  wise  teachings  and  union- 
loving  example  of  the  immortal  author  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  can  but  serve  to  quicken 
the  patriotism  of  the  nation  and  assuage  that  spirit 
of  sectional  jealousy  and  rancor  which  has  of  late 
made  such  fearful  progress  in  the  popular  mind. 

i  regret  that  i  cannot  be  present  upon  an  occa- 
sion of  so  much  interest.  With  great  respect,  your 
obedient  servant,  Bion  Bradbury. 

Wm.  B.  Pike,  Esq.,  and  others  Com.  of  Arr. 

The  President  read  this  sentiment,  offered 
by  Wm.  D.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  of  Lynn; — 

Nassac/iusetts,  the  early  defender  of  the  immortal 
Jefferson — May  she  soon  be  found  in  the  front  rank 
of  his  political  worshippers,  in  the  true  democratio 
sense. 

Dr.  Loring  said  that  it  seemed  indeed  hard 
for  a  democrat  to  respond  in  these  days  to  such 
a  sentiment.  Massachusetts  has  long  since  for- 
gotten her  early  love.  But  to  show  how  warm 
a  democratic  heart  still  beats  within  her  bor- 
ders, and  that  the  faith  of  Jefferson  was  not 
wholly  forgotten  he  would  here  read  the  fol- 
lowing letters  from  some  of  her  truest  sons.  He 
was  sorry  to  say  that  legislative  duties  had  pre- 
vented Gens.  Cushing  and  Butler  from  ful- 
filling an  engagement  to  be  present  on  the  oc- 
casion, but  he  mew  that  every  democrat  would 
forego  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  these  able  ad- 
vocates of  democracy,  the  more  cheerfully, 
when  ho  felt  that  they  were  sustaining  the  con- 
stitution and  the  laws  against  the  republican 
force  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  The 
duty  which  kept  them  away,  was  that  which 
they  owed  to  the  people,  who  stand  superior  to 
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all  party  requirement*, 
letters: — 


lie  read  the  following 


Spring  held,  March  21, 1859- 

My  Dear  Sir : — 1  have  received  your  polite  invita- 
tion to  take  part  in  the  celebration  of  Jefferson's 
birthday,  at  Halera,  on  the  2d  proximo.  I  assure 
you  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  accept  that 
invitation,  bnt  my  engagements  are  such,  that  I 
cannot  reasonably  hope  to  be  with  yon  on  that  oc- 
casion. 

Permit  me  to  add,  that  in  my  judgment,  we  have 
reached  a  time  when  every  patriotic  citizen  of  our 
republic  is  emphatically  called  upon,  to  seize  every 
fitting  opportunity  to  re-awaken  the  sentiments, 
and  to  revive  the  teachings  of  those  eminent  men 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  our  governmental  insti- 
tutions. 

Your  proposed  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  that 
great  aoostlc  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  whose 
political  principles  have  ever  been  recognized  as 
cardinal  doctrines  by  the  democratic  party,  and 
whose  teaching*  that  party  haTe  so  long  followed, 
as  a  safe  guide  in  political  action,  will  offer  an  in- 
viting occasion  to  renew  and  revive  that  patriotic 
devotion  to  our  whole  country  as  at  present  united, 
which  the  signs  of  the  times  invest  with  pre-eminent 
importance. 

Commending  then  yonr  attempt  to  do  something 
by  yonr  celebration,  to  re-construct,  and  to  keep 
alive  in  Massachusetts  a  healthy  political  sentiment 
by  looking  as  patriots,  and  not  as  mere  partisans, 
to  the  record  of  our  fathers, 

I  am  with  great  repect  your  obd't  servant. 
Jambs  S.  Whithiy. 

W.  B.  Pike,  Esq,  Chairman  ol  Com.  of  Arr. 

Gt.  Harrington,  March  29th,  1859. 

Dear  Sir : — I  regret  that  1  cannot  participate 
with  the  democrats  of  Salem  and  vicinity  in  cele- 
brating the  birth  day  of  Jefferson.  The  demonstra- 
tion proposed  has  a  peculiar  appropriateness  now, 
when  the  opponents  of  democracy  so  strikingly  an- 
swer the  description  which  was  given  of  the  Pede 
ralists  in  1820,  by  the  statesman  whose  name  and 
virtues  you  would  aid  to  perpetuate.  Said  Jeffer- 
son in  the  turbulent  time  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
»'They"  the  Federalists  "arc  taking  advantage  of 
the  virtuous  feelings  of  the  people,  to  effect  a  divis- 
ion of  parties  by  a  geographical  line  ;  they  expect 
that  this  will  insure  them,  on  local  principles,  the 
majority  they  could  never  obtain  on  principles  of 
Federalism.  They  are  wasting  Jeremiads  on  the 
miseries  of  slaver y^  as  if  ice  were  advocates  for  if." 
"It  is  not  a  moral  question,  but  one  merely  of  pow- 
er. Its  object  is  to  raise  a  geographical  principle 
for  the  choice  of  a  President,  and  the  noise  will  be 
kept  up  till  that  is  effected.  It  is  a  Udder  for  rivals 
climbing  to  power." 

That  was  true  of  the  Federalists  in  1820,  is  true  of 
the  opponents  of  the  democracy  in  1859,  and  the 
same  factious  spirit  which  the  fathers  of  democracy 
discovered  and  fought  against  remains  to  be  en- 
countered and  subdued  I  trust,  by  the  sons. 

With  hearty  concurrence  in  the  object  of  the  oc- 
casion, 1  remain,  respectfully  yours, 

Samuel  B.  Sumkkr. 

John  A.  Currin,  Esq,  Sec.  of  Com. 

Grbknfield,  March  29th,  1859. 
Gentlemen :— Your  favor  of  the  4th  Instant,  invi- 
ing  me  to  be  present  at  Salem,  on  the  first  of  April 
and  to  join  in  celebrating  the  birth  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson was  duly  received.  I  have  delayed  a  reply, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  accept  the  invitation,  but  I  find 
that  engagements  in  the  court,  whose  session  baa 


been  protracted  beyond  my  expectation,  and  w2I 
continue  through  the  entire  week,  will  require  my 
presence  here  on  the  day  of  yonr  celebration.  1  re- 
gret this  extremely,  as  nothing  would  afford  o* 
more  pleasure  than  to  unite  with  the  democrats  of 
Essex  in  commemorating  the  birth  of  the  great 
apostle  of  American  democracy. 

Cordially  approving  the  object  of  your  proposed 
celebration,  and  with  sentiments  of  high  respect  for 
you  personally, 

Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  yonr  most 
obd't.  servant. 

Sjusrxr,  O.  Lamz. 

John  A.  Currin,  Sec  and  others,  Com.  of  Arr. 

Stockbbtdoe,  March  23, 1R5S,* 
My  Dear  Sir: — Tours  of  the  21st  inviting  me  U 
be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  birth  day  of  Jd 
ferson  has  this  moment  been  received.  To  yonr- 
self  and  the  committee  I  am  under  obligations  f« 
the  invitation.  I  shall  be  with  yon  that  day  cer- 
tainly in  spirit,  and  shall  use  every  exertion  to  be 
there  in  body. 
I  am  very  respectfully,  your  most  obd't,  aervut. 

J.  E.  FlKLBS. 

John  Cnrrfn,  Esq.,  8ec 

Richard  Ramsdell  of  Marblehead,  in  response 
to  a  call  from  the  chair,  made  a  lew  remarks, 
closing  with : 

Acquisition  of  Cuba — Peaceably  if  we  can ;  ai 
any  rate,  Cuba. 

Air.  Cabot  gave : 

Our  Adopted  Citizens, 

Dr.  Loring  read  the  following  sentiment 
from  Mr  Thomas  Looby  : 

Black  Republican  Consistency — In  celebrating 
the  birthday  of  Jefferson,  who,  in  his  first  inaugv- 
ral  address,  uttered  the  immortal  sentiment,  that 
we  should  entertain  a  due  sense  of  the  equal  rigai 
of  all,  to  honor  and  confidence,  from  conaioeralkss 
not  resulting  from  birth  or  condition,  but  from  ac- 
tions and  a  high  sense  of  the  privileges! enjoyed; 
and  that  equal  and  exact  justice  should  be  render- 
ed to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion,  po- 
litical or  religious. 

Mr.  Cabot  read: 

New  Hampshire— The  Ne  w  England  State  la 
which  the  country  found  a  faithful  and  illustrious 
President. 

Dr.  Loring  in  response,  spoke  of  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Pierce,  as  one  in  which 
the  great  principle  of  self-government  laid 
down  by  Jefferson,  was  ably  and  fearlessly  car- 
ried into  operation.  He  felt  proud  of  the  dis- 
tinction which  had  thus  fallen  upon  New  En- 
gland ;  and  he  knew  that  among  all  our  citizens, 
at  home  and  abroad,  there  was  no  one,  whose 
heart  was  more  truly  with  them,  than  his  who 
under  the  soft  skies  of  Southern  Italy,  never 
forgot  his  obligations  to  his  own  land,  and  al- 
ways bore  in  warm  remembrance  the  memory 
ot  those  illustrious  men,  whose  principles  ha& 
guided  him  in  his  career  of  greatness. 

He  regretted  that  no  son  of  New  Hampshire, 
was  present.  Sidney  Webster  Esq.  was  in  the, 
hands  of  a  physician,  who  had  forbidden  his. 
leaving  his  room,  and  he  assured  the  audience 
that  that  physician  had  shut  off  as  good  a 
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democratic  speech  as  had  ever  been  listened  to. 
In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Webster,  he  would  re- 
peat the  words  of  other  true  democratic  sons 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  he  read  the  following 
letters :  . 

Exeter,  N.  H.  March  30,  1859. 
Gentlemen :— I  thank  you  for  the  kind  invitation 
to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  Jeffer- 
son, bat  my  engagements  are  such  that  I  cannot  do 
so  without  great  inconvenience.    It  is  the  pride  of 
every  civilized  country  to  refer  to  their  great  and 
good  men  who  have  by  parity  of  life,  by  brilliant 
:         genios,  by  intellectual  strength,  and  bravery  upon 
r         the  battle  field,  and  by  patriotism  and  statesman- 
ship renowned  the  countries  of  their  birth.    Such 
men  are  like  majestic  head-lands  or  towering  land- 
marks which  guide  the  wanderers  from  afar,  and 
around  which  centre  the  interest  and  admiration  of 
all.  They  are  the  great  links  in  the  extended  chain 
of  human  events,  which  happily  unite  the  different 
periods  of  existence,  and  they  will  continue  to  be 
the  distinguished  of  earth,  until  Christianity  shall 
lose  its  interest,  and  science,  genius,  learning  and 
patriotism    cease  to  be  honored  and   respected. 
Such  men  seem  to  have  been  created  for  particular 
l         occasions.    Moses  was  the  man  to  guide  the  ancient 
f         captives,  Paul  of  Tarsus  to  urge  forward  that  faith 
which  was  renewed  beneath  the  splendor  of  the  star 
of  Bethlehem,    Caesar  to  lead  the  Roman  legions, 
1        Cicero  to  impress  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  with 
the  principles  which  then  controlled  the  civilized 
world,    Cromwell  to  guide  his  countrymen  through 
turmoil  and  national  distractions,  Martin  Luther  to 
generatekand  push  forward  the  religious  reformation 
t         of  his  time,    Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  unsettle  the 
concentration  of  political  power  by  the  claims  of 
right  divine,    Washington  to  guide  the  American 
army  through  the  trying  scenes  of  the  revolution, 
Jackson  to  rescue  popular  rights  from  the  control  of 
combined   wealth,  and  political  corruption,  and 
1         Jefferson  to  impress  noon  the  minds  of  the  founders 
1         of  this  republic,  and  the  democratic  masses  of  this 
nation,  the  genuine  doctrines  of  a  republican  gov- 
ernment. 

The  leading  idea  which  Jefferson  advocated  be- 
fore and  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  was  the  capacity  and  ability  of  the 
American  people  for  self-government.  Many  doubt- 
ed and  strongly  opposed  his  theory  to  the  extent  he 
claimed,  but  opposition  only  gave  renewed  vigor  to 
his  arguments,  which  resulted  in  placing  the  ballot 
in  nearly  every  man's  hand,  with  freedom  of  action, 
only  to  be  controlled  by  a  written  constitution. 
And  it  is  well,  especially  at  this  day,  when  such  ex- 
traordinary efforts  are  in  operation  to  influence  the 
action  of  the  ballot  by  prejudice,  bigotry,  sectional- 
ism, and  fanaticism,  to  re-examine  the  faith  and 
principles  of  that  great  American  statesman,  and  if 
possible  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  an  accu- 
rate and  definite  idea  of  the  true  principles  of  our 
government,  which  he  and  the  other  founders  of 
this  republic  advocated  and  sustained.  That  this 
nation  can  long  continue  a  united  and  prosperous 
people  sectional ly  hostile  to  each  other,  increasing 
as  it  does  day  by  day,  is  certainly  impossible.  Ad- 
mitted or  legally  determined  constitutional  lights 
of  men,  or  of  states,  should  be  universally  acquies- 
ced in,  until  modified  by  an  amendment  of  the  or- 
ganic law,  and  upon  questions  of  expediency  un- 
less there  is  to  be  some  time  when  we  are  to  have 
Borne  fixed,  definite,  and  settled  political  and  gov- 
ernmental doctrines  and  principles,  time  will  only 
find  ns  a  distracted  and  contentious  people  instead 
of  an  orderly  progressive  law-abiding  constitution- 


ally governed  nation.  Thus  far  the  democratic  sen- 
timent has  controlled,  and  my  faith  in  the  future 
success  of  its  doctrines  is  yet  unimpaiied  ;  and  I 
cannot  believe  that  New  England  so  deeply  in- 
interested  in  the  perpetuity  of  this  union,  and  so 
extensively  connected  in  the  business  and  social 
relations  of  every  portion  of  the  republic,  can  long 
be  deluded  and  controlled  by  the  false  and  fatal 
doctrines  which  now  guide  and  direct  her.  And  if 
your  celebration  shall  tend  as  I  trust  it  will  to  cor- 
rect public  sentiment  in  violation  to  these  matters 
you  will  be  justly  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  every 
true  national  man. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 
John  S.  Wells. 
Dr.  Geo.  B.  Loring  and  others,  Committee. 

Bath,  N.  H.,  March  14th,  1850. 

My  Dear  Sir:— I  am  sorry  that  engagements 
about  home,  together  with  poor  health,  will  prevent 
my  being  with  yon  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  day 
of  Jefferson. 

The  subject  is  indeed  grand,  and  the  whole  affair 
would  be  of  a  kind  most  agreeable  to  me. 

Accept  my  thanks  for  the  kindness  which  has 
prompted  your  invitation,  and  be  assured  that  I 
am  most  sincerely  yours, 

H.  HlBBARDv 

Wm.  B.  Pike,  Esq.  Chairman  Com.  of  Arr. 

W.  B.  Fike  Esq.  in  response  to  a  call  gave  : 

Thomas  Jefferson— Great  among  great  men,  and 
a  right  use  of  that  greatness,  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, made  him  great  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  President  retired,  and  Mr.  Pike  took 
the  chair,  and  gave : 

Hon.  J.  S.  Cabot,  President  of  the  Day— the  emi- 
nent merchant,  the  consistent  and  unwavering 
democrat,  the  sound  statesman. 

Capt.  Charles  Upton,  in  response  to  a  call, 
spoke  most  eloquently  and  practically  in  de- 
fense of  the  gunboat  system,  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  engines  in  modern  warfare: 
and  he  gave : 

Our  country— right  or  wrong— still  onr  country. 

Mr.  Pike  read : 

Cuba— We  trust  soon  to  hail  the  day  when  the 
stars  and  stripes  shall  wave  in  triumph  over  the 
vine-clad  hills  and  fertile  valleys  of  one  of  Colum- 
bia's fairest  isles. 

Charles  P.  Thompson  of  Gloucester  respond- 
ed. 

The  following  sentiment  by  John  A.  Currin 
was  read : 

The  Orator  of  the  Day— A  true  representative  of 
the  Young  Democracy. 

Dr.  Loring  replied  that  he  rose  "  for  the 
first  time  to-day,'7  to  respond  to  the  sentiment 
which  had  been  aimed  at  him.  Ho  defended 
the  choice  of  the  day  selected  by  the  commit- 
tee of  arrangements,  and  complimented  them, 
that  each  man  had  performed  his  part  well. 
The  enthusiasm  which  had  been  manifested,  the 
encouragement  they  had  met  with  from  the 
party  in  the  country,  the  eloquent  letters  which 
had  been  read,  a  band  oi  true  men  inarching 
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through  our  streets  as  (he  followers  of  Jeffer- 
son, all  indicated  that  the  democracy  was  still 
true  to  its  founder.  He  hoped  he  should  nev- 
er grow  old  in  such  a  cause,  and  he  felt  that 
perennial  vigor  belonged  to  those  who  sustain- 
ed the  unlading  principles  of  the  Constitution 
as  taught  by  Jefferson.  Our  opponents,  he 
said,  may  endeavor  to  pervert  those  principles 
and  wrest  them  from  us,  but  they  would  al- 
ways fad  themselves  as  they  were  in  the  cele- 
bration of  tha  birthday  of  Jefferson  eleven  days 
behind  his  iaithful  and  consistent  admirers. 
He  wanted  no  "  new  style77  for  the  patriot  and 
sage,  whose  memory  they  had  met  to  celebrate, 
and  he  left  it  for  others  to  modernise  and  aba- 
litionize  the  day  of  his  birth,  as  they  were  en- 
deavoring to  modernise  and  abolitioniae  his 
record  and  his  doctrines. 

Capt.  Chas.  Upton  gave  the  following  quot- 
ed toast; 

An  American  always  kneels  only  to  his  God,  and 
with  his  face  to  the  enemy. 

By  Norman  Story  of  Essex ; 

Those  clergymen  who  preach  Fremont  politics — 
May  their  days  be  few  and  others  take  their  office. 

By  B.  Ramsdefl,  of  Marblehead. 

The  Clergy— While  armed  with  the  sword  of  the 
8pirit,  may  they  always  wield  it  iu  the  cause  of  re- 
ligious liberty. 

Mr.  Edward  Foley  sang  "Red,  White  and 
Blue," 
By.  R.  RamsdeU. 

The  Ladies— At  all  times  and  on  all  occasions  we 
regard  them  as  oar  choicest  luxuries. 

By  Henry  Derby. 

Elbridge  Gerry,  the  patriot  statesman,  and  Wm. 
Gray  the  patriot  merchant — The  exponents  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Jeffcrsonian  democracy.  All 
honor  to  their  memories.  Massachusetts  was  hon- 
ored in  the  election  of  these  gentlemen  to  the  first 
offices  in  the  state  in  1810. 

Wm.  II.  Burbeck  sang  "Nine  cheers  for  the 
girls  we  love." 

Jona.  H.  Orne  of  Marblehead  responded  to 
a  call,  and  made  a  short  speech,  in  which  he 
said  Marblehead  had  given  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred votes  for  Jefferson  to  thirty  or  forty  for  his 
opponent. 

Nathan  Clark  Esq.,  of  Lynn  having  been  call- 
ed upon,  made  the  following  graceful  and  ap- 
propriate response.    He  said  j— 

Mr.  President : — 1  came  here  not  for  the  purpose 
of  saying  anything  myself,  but  to  listen  to  the  ut- 
terance of  others— the  veterans  and  leaders  of  the 
democracy,  whose  faithful  aud  eminent  service  in 
behalf  of  democratic  principles  renders  it  peculiarly 
appropriate  that  their  voices  should  be  heard  on  an 
occasion  like  this,  instituted  in  commemoration  Of 
the  great  apostle  and  founder  of  those  principles 

Listening  to  the  utterances  of  these  to-day,  1  feel 
that  I  have  been  led  to  a  still  greater  appreciation 
of  that  wonderful  character  which  has  stamped  its 


impress  so  ineffacably  upon  the  policy  and  institu- 
tions of  our  country. 

And  not  only  have  I  been  inspired  with  a  deeper 
reverence  for  the  character  of  Jefferson,  but  with  a 
deeper  devotion  to  that  great  political  party  which 
for  more  than  half  a  century  has  upheld  the  prin- 
ciples and  perpetuated  the  policy  which  he  inaugu- 
rated. 

I  am  impelled  hy  this  feeling  to  express  the  hope 
that  each  return  of  this  day  may  witness  all  over 
our  land,  gatherings  of  the  democracy  similar  t* 
this  In  which  we  have  joined  to-day,  and  that  tab 
anniversary  may  thus  become  sacred  in  the  anna's 
of  the  democratic  party. 

By  J.  J.  Dairy mple  :— 

The  memory  of  Jefferson,  and  the  union  of  the 
United  States— may  they  be  as  enduring1  a*  tina 
and  as  la  sting  as  eternity. 

Samuel  Whittcmore  gave — 

rhos.  Jefferson — Though  dead,  his  memory  yet 
lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

By  J.  M.  Adams  ot  Portland — 

The  Democrats  of  Massachusetts — Firm,  able  and 
indefatigable  in  support  of  true  Democratic  princi- 
ple*. They  have  richly  deserved  success  ;  may  they 
soon  obtain  it. 

By  Capt  C.  H.  Manning,  of  the  Light  Ar- 
tillery— 

The  Volunteer  Soldiers  of  the  Republic  vie 
waved  our  banners  in  triumph  over  all  the  run- 
parts  of  Mexico — may  our  eagles  once  more  Wild 
their  nests  in  her  mountain  heights,  and  drive  from 
her  plains  the  vultures  that  now  prey  on  the  state, 
that  the  principles  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy  may 
illumine  the  Land. 

By  John  Ryan,  Esq. — 

The  Union  of  States— the  onion  of  hearts,  the  on 
ion  of  hands — the  flag  of  our  Union  forever. 

By  W.  G.  Munroe  of  Lynn — 

Jefferson,  Jackson  and  Buchanan,  the  great  tri- 
umvirate of  a  constitutional  Democracy — Traduced 
and  reviled  for  their  official  acts  in  life  by  a  bigot- 
ed and  partisan  opposition,  history  has,  and  erer 
will,  do  honor  and  justice  to  their  names  and  mem- 
ories as  true  friends  to  an  extended)  united  and  har- 
monious confederacy. 

Mr.  Pike  read — 

The  Caterer  of  the  Evening— May  he  always  be 
as  liberal  as  he  has  been  Wis*  this  evening 

Wm.  H.  Burbeck  sang  "Big  Plum  Pad- 
ding." 

By  Geo.  R.  Mason — 

Enemies  of  the  Administration  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son—Grandfathers of  the  enemies  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, 

By  J.  H.  Stacy  of  Gloucester. 

The  principles  of  Jefferson  form  the  platform  of 
the  National  Democrats  of  old  Essex  county.  We 
defy  the  devil  to  get  us  off  if  he  can. 

By  E.  C.  Peabody,  Esq.— 

The  natuial  tendency  of  the  Republic— The  whole 
continent  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

Mr.  Edward  Foley  sang  "Magic  Mouth." 
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By  Col.  Moses  Tarr  of  Gloucester— 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 

By  Capt.  C.  H.  Manning. 

The  Flag  of  our  Country,  may  its  glittering  stars, 
and  field  of  blue,  be  frozen  to  the  very  top  of  the 
north  pole,  while  its  waving  stripes  flap  on  the  wa- 
ters of  Cape  Horn. 

By  Capt.  D.  B.  Lord. 

The  American  Democracy— Still  true  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Jefferson. 

By  Thomas  Kinsley — 

The  Thirty-three  States— May  they  be  peopled 
by  Democrats  in  sufficient  numbers  to  overpower 
the  black  Republicans. 

By  G.  L.  Chesbro  of  Gloucester. 

The  memory  of  Jackson — May  it  long  bo  cherish- 
ed by  every  American  citizen. 

By  William  T.  Fowler. 

Why  is  Pike's  Peak  like  the  Salem  Custom  House? 
Because  we  have  a  Pike  peaking  around  us. 

By  Charles  Estes  of  South  Danvers. 

The  State  of  Maine— Once  the  Star  in  the  East— 
Temporarily  obscured  by  clouds,  may  it  be  only  to 
emerge  in  greater  splendor. 

The  following  from  Hon.  J.  W.  Proctor  was 
read. 

It  is  glory  enough  for  any  man,  when  assoc  iated 
ith  John  Adams  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  to  have 
ecu  admitted  by  them  as  their  superior.    This  is 
true  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 


By  George  W.  Kenny. 

Our  Country— Not  divided  by  wrong. 

ByTho*.  Kinsley, 

Tbe  Salem  Band. 

Band — "  Auld  Lan?  Syne,"  in  which  the  au- 
dience joined,  and  then  dispersed. 

The  success  of  the  celebration  was  most 
gratifying.  As  a  movement  indicating  that  the 
truths  of  democracy  still  live  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  it  was  significant  of  an  earnest  and 
resolute  determination  to  be  true  at  all  times  to 
the  faith  of  fathers  As  a  reunion  of  friends  it 
was  cordial  and  cheering.  As  a  stimulus  for 
action,  every  man  present  felt  new  courage 
for  the  contest  with  the  opponents  of  the  de- 
mocracy. The  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
able  and  distinguished  members  of  the  party 
who  furnished  their  counsels  for  the  occasion, 
roused  a  renewed  determination.  And  for  the 
time  all  other  considerations  were  laid  aside, 
in  a  liberal,  generous,  unanimous  and  hearty 
resolution  to  do  all  that  democrats  can  do,  to- 
wards perpetuating  the  memory  of  Jefferson 
as  one  of  the  proudest  possessions  of  the  party 
which  cherishes  that  memory  in  every  state  in 
our  confederation. 
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STATE  SOVEREIGNTY 

AND  THE 

DOCTRINE  OF  COERCION. 


To  the  Men  of  the  South: 

The  recent  speech  of  Mr.  Douglas  at  Norfolk,  in  which  he 
threatened  the  Southern  States  with  military  coercion  in  the 
event  of  secession,  ought  to  startle  and  arouse  the  people  of  those 
States,  like  the  blast  of  a  hostile  trumpet  at  midnight  I  The 
time,  the  place,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  this  threat 
was  uttered,  give  the  last  finish  to  its  audacity  and  sanguinary 
significance ! 

The  election  of  Lincoln  is  now  well  nigh  certain.  Nothing 
short  of  a  miracle  can  prevent  it.  Lincoln  is  the  chief  and  expo* 
nent  of  a  party  that  is  purely  sectional — a  party  that  has  no  foot- 
hold or  resting  place  south  of  a  geographical  line,  precisely 
separating  the  slaveholding  from  the  non-slaveholding  States.  In 
fifteen  States  of  -the  Union  it  has  no  countenance  or  recognition. 
The  avowed  object  of  this  sectional  party  in  Seeking  power,  is  to 
inaugurate  and  establish  a  policy  in  the  government  hostile  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  .slave  States,  derogatory  to  their  honor, 
and  ultimately  subversive  of  their  whole  social  polity;  in  a  word, 
to  proscribe  them  and  put  them  under  the  ban  of  the  govern- 
ment, with  a  View  to  their  demoralization  and  ultimate  ruin. 
This  is  their  greats  if  not  their  sole,  bond  of  union.  Of  course, 
some  are  animated  by  fanaticism,  some  by  the  hope  of  spoils, 
some  by  the  lust  of  power,  some  by  one  motive,  and  some  by 
another ;  but  the  principle  of  union,  the  cement,  the  thing  that 
^ands  the  party  together  and  keeps  it  together,  is  hatred  of  sla- 
very and  slaveholders — a  bitter,  malignant,  calculating  hatred ; 
and  a  settled  determination  to  use  all  Che  powers  and  agencies  of 
government  to  dishonor,  cripple  and  destroy  them.  The  power* 
<md  agencies  of  government/  Consider  it  for  a  moment  in  this 
point  of  view.  If  there  be  any  virtue  in  government,  it  consists 
*n  justice,  equality  and  the  duty  of  protection.     Its  proper  func- 


lions,  in  reference  to  its  own  citizens  or  subjects,  are  those  of 
peace  and  security.  It  is  intended  as  a  shield,  not  as  a  sword;  as 
a  dispenser  of  blessings,  not  as  a  scatterer  of  curses.  What  do- 
you,  what  can  you,  think  of  that  government  which,  forgetting  its 
own  nature,  abandoning  its  proper  duty,  and  perverting  to  the 
purposes  of  annoyance  and  destruction  what  was  intended  for  the 
most  kindly  and  beneficent  action,  shall  deliberately  and  avow- 
edly employ  its  resources  and  its  powers  to  promote  discord,  to 
stir  up  sedition,  to  rend  the  country  asunder,  and  array  one  part 
of  it  in  mortal  hatred  against  another — to  proclaim  and  inaugur- 
ate between  the  institutions  of  one  section  and  those  of  the  other 
am  irreprtssibla  conflict,  which  must  inevitably  lead  to  issues  of 
life,  and  death,  and  can  terminate  only  in  subjugation  on  one 
hand  or  disruption  on  the  other!  And  what  are  those  powers  and 
resources?  The  pu.rse  and  the  sword — the  revenue,  the  mail,  the 
army  and  the  navy !  Money  which  is  called  the  sinews  of  toar — 
and  the  army  and  navy,  which  have  been  aptly  styled  the  talons 
of  national  power !  These  resources,  drawn  from  the  bosom  of 
the  country,  to  be  turned  against  it  for  the  purpose  of  rending, 
subduing  add  crushing  it !  Have  you  pondered  well  what  it  is  to 
have  the  whole  power  of  a  great  government  like  ours,  civil  at 
well  as  military,  in  the  cabinet  as  well  as  the  field,  legislative* 
executive  and  perhaps  judicial,  systematically  direoted  to  your 
iajury  and  oppression?  The  appeal  is  to  you,  men  of  the  South! 
I  know  you  have  thought  of  it,  but  1  fear  you  have  not  measured 
it  in  all  its  length  and  breadth  and  depth.  You  have  thought  of 
it  speculatively;  but  you  bate  not  yet  been  called  to  feel,  by 
experienciy  the  iron  hand  of  a  hostile  government  laid  upon  you  in 
deadly  earnest.  When  you  shall  have  felt  it,  your  day  of  safety 
will  have  been  well  nigh  spent.  Ireland  could  tell  you  a  tale! 
and  Poland  and  Italy !  and  from  Italy  you  may  yet  learn  another 
and  a  nobler  lesson  I 

Are  not  the  designs  of  the  Republican  Party  aggressive,  hos- 
tile, and  deadly  ?  I  say  of  the  Party,  for  as  long  as  these  designs 
were  confined  to  individuals,  although  insulting  and  mischievous, 
they  oould  not  aspire  to  any  great  dignity  or  consequence.  But 
since  they  have  been  adopted  and  proclaimed  by  a  great  sectional 
party  embracing  a  majority  of  the  States  of  the  'Union,  and  that 
party  is  about  to  be  called,  by  the  popular  voice,  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  and  wield  the  entire  power  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, it  is  abundant  time,  (if  indeed  it  be  not  too  late,)  for  the 
weaker  and  the  menaced  section,  to  anticipate  the  coming  blow* 
to  repudiate  the  degrading  domination,  and  taking  counsel  of  its 
courage  and  its  hopes,  rather  than  of  its  fears,, to  resume  into  its 
own  hands,  the  means  of  safety,  and  the  control  of  its  destinies 
for  the  futore.  And  because  the  people  of  some  of  the  Southern 
States,  in  view  of  an  exigency  of  so  great  peril,  have  dared  to 
<liscuss  their  grievances  and  their  remedy,  and  have  announced 
their  determination  not  to  be  made  the  subjects  and  slaves  of  a 
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^consolidated  despotism,  Mr.  Douglas  has  thought  proper  to  pot 
toward  his  veto  and  bis  threat !  Not  a  Black  Republican  !  fton* 
such  it  would  have  been  in  perfect  keeping,  and  although  it 
might  have  excited  indignation,  would  not  have  occasioned  sur- 
prise. But  Mr.  Douglas,  a  Democrat,  the  professed^  friend  of  the 
South  and  Southern  rights,  standing  on  the  soil  of  Virginia 
consecrated  by  the  birth  and  triumph  of  the  true  State  Rights 
doctrines,  has  proclaimed  in  the  face  of  a  portion  of  her  people, 
his  hope  that «'  the  President,  whoever  he  may  be,  would  treat 
all  attempts  to  break  up  the  Union,  by  resistance  to  its  laws,  as 
Old  Hickory  treated  the  nullifiers  in  1832/'  and  his  determina- 
tion to  sustain  "  with  all  his  energy,"  the  President  in  so  doing. 
If  the  genius  of  the  proud  Old  Dominion  looked  down  upon  the 
scene  in  which  this  insulting  bravado  was  greeted  by  some  of  her 
own  sons  with  "applause"  and  u  cheers,"  how  must  she  have 
bowed  her  head  in  sorrow  and  shame  at  the  degeneracy  of  her 
children  !  If  Mr.  Douglas  was  bold,  defiant,  and  menacing,  how 
supple  and  submissive  were  his  hearers!  /ft  threatened  a  sover- 
eign State  with  coercion ;  they,  the  citizens  of  a  sovereign  State 
that  was  the  nursing  mother  of  the  right  of  secession,  and  has 
maintained  it  without  question  for  over  sixty  years,  received  the 
threat  of  chastisement,  not  only  without  a  murmur,  but  with  man- 
ifestations of  dejight.  Shades  of  Henry,  of  Mason,  and  of  Jeffer- 
son !  where  has  your  spirit  fled — how  have  your  teachings  been 
despised?  This  is,  indeed,  to  kiss  the  hand  and  the  rod  that  are 
uplifted  to  smite  I 

But  is  it  legally  and  constitutionally  true,  that  a  State  cannot 
withdraw  from  the  Union,  (however  urgent  the  causes,)  without 
incurring  the  penalty  of  being  coerced  into  submission?  If  her 
honor  and  safety  demand  a  separation  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment, has  she  so  parted  with  the  control  over  her  own  internal  life 
*  and  destiny,  as  to  be  powerless  in  her  own  behalf,  nerveless  for 
her  own  defence?  Has  she  stripped  herself  so  bare,  and  bound 
herself  so  fast,  that  no  attribute  of  sovereignty  remains  to  her  for 
the  protection  of  the  property,  liberties  and  lives  of  her  citizens  . 
within  her  own  limits,  against  the  avowed  hostility,  of  &  Federal 
Union,  which  has  assumed  its  worst  and  most  dangerous  form — 
that  of  a  sectional  domination,  animated  by  fanaticism  and  the 
lust  of  spoils  and  power?  These  are  grave  questions,  and  upon 
their  solution  the  very  existence  of  the  Southern  States  may  be 
said  to  depend. 

At  Norfolk,  Mr.  Douglas  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he 
would  advise  and  vindicate  resistance  to  " the  Southern  States"  if 
they  undertook  to  secede  from  the  Union  upon  the  inauguration 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  At  Jones'  Wood,  near  New  York,  he 
attempted  to  explain  or  qualify,  by  drawing  a  distinction  between 
a  State,  and  the  citizens  of  a  State.  The  distinction  between  cit- 
izens acting  without  the  authority  of  their  State,  and  citizens  acting 
not  only  with  the  authority  but  under  the  mandate  of  their  State 


if  jus*  and  well  founded ;  bat  this  is  not  the  one  recognized  by  Mr. 
Douglas*  He  says  that  a  State  cannot  commit  treason  against 
the  Federal  Government,  but  that  her  citizens  may.  What  a 
pitiful  evasion  1  This  is  his  concession  to  State  Rights !  Who 
ever  supposed  that  the  State,  as  an  abstraction,  could  commit 
treason ;  could  be  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  !    The  whole 

Juestion  is  whether  or  not  the  State  can  release  her  citizens  from 
leir  obligations  to  the  federal  authority,  and  protect  them  under 
the  sufficient  shield  of  her  own  sovereign  authority  !  This  is  the 
right  which  Mr.  Douglas  absolutely  denies,  except  in  the  way  of 
revolution ;  but  which  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  his  colleague  on  the 
presidential  ticket,  has  said,  is  "the  last  and  only  hope  of  the 
South."  If  there  be  such  a  right,  then  the  States  are  sovereign 
and  independent;  if  there  be  not,  then  they  are  amalgamated  and 
fused  down,  hopelessly  and  helplessly,  into  one  government  and 
one  people.  In  the  one  case  the  government  is  a  union  of  States 
founded  upon  good  will,  confidence  and  affection ;  in  the  other  it 
is  a  consolidated  despotism,  to  be  held  together  by  the  sword  and 
the  bayonet.  In  the  one  case,  the  States  have  in  their  own  hands 
the  right  and  the  power  of  peaceable  redress  for  intolerable 
wrongs;  in  the  other,  they  must  wade  to  it  through  blood  and 
slaughter.  It  behooves  the  South,  as  the  weaker  section,  (when 
the  government  is  about  to  become  purely  sectional,)  to  see  that 
she  does  not  surrender  or  compromise  a  right  which  will  be  her 
only  hope  of  salvation,  unless  she  rises  in  her  might  and  rends 
the  Union  into  fragments.  The  people  that  cannot  or  will  not 
protect  themselves — that  are  not  sufficient  to  their  own  protection, 
are  already  no  better  than  slaves.  They  have  their  masters; 
and  their  property,  their  liberties  and  their  lives  are  no  longer  in 
their  own  keeping.  Their  doom  is  sealed,  and  it  is  a  doom  of 
infamy!  And  what  is  worst  of  all,  they  will  have  invited  and, 
deserved  it  I 

Our  doctrine  is  that  the  States,  before  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, were  sovereign  and  independent;  that  the  Federal  Union 
is  a  union  of  Stales,  and  that  the  Constitution  is  a  covenant  or 
compact  between  them  and  the  fundamental  law  of  their  Union; 
and  that  inasmuch  as  the  covenant  or  compact  was  between  sover- 
eigns, and  there  is  no  umpire  or  common  interpreter  between 
them,  each  has  the  right  to  judge  for  itself  of  infractions  of  the 
contract,  and  to  determine  for  itself  the  mode  and  measure^ 
redress. 

If  these  premises  be  true,  it  results  from  the  sovereign  charac- 
ter of  the  States  and  from  the  nature  of  the  compact  of  union,  thst 
any  State,  which  conceives  herself  aggrieved  beyond  endurance, 
may*  at  her  sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  shake  off  the  bonds  of  a 
broken  covenant  and  seek  her  safety  in  a  separate  nationality; 
and  that  the  true  and  only  check  on  the  capricious  or  unwise  exer- 
cise of  this  great  sovereign  right,  is  to  be  found  in  the  condition 
•f  isolation  and  comparative  weakness  to  which  she  will  expose 


herself  in  so  doing.  Of  the  prudence  and  expediency  of  this  last 
resort,  her  people  must  judge  for  themselves  and  their  posterity, 
under  the  gravest  and  most  solemn  responsibilities  that  can  be 
devolved  upon  them.  But  they  will  so  judge,  feeling  and  knowing 
that  there  can  be  no  greater  calamity  than  a  voluntary  submission 
to  tyranny. 

No  fact  in  our  political  history  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
thirteen  colonies  began  the  contest  with  Great  Britain  as  distinct 
communities,  and  came  out  of  it  severally  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent States.  Even  the  articles  of  confederation,  which  was  a 
mere  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  not  ratified  by  any  ot 
the  States  until  three  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  two 
years  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  it  was  three 
years  more  before  it  was  ratified  by  all  of  them.  Any  colony 
might  have  declined  to  enter  upon  the  revolution.  Upon  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  each  became  dejure  an  independent 
and  sovereign  State,  and  upon  the  acknowledgment  thereof  each 
became  sovereign  and  independent  de  facto  as  well  as  d$  jure. 
Whether  small  or  great,  they  were  severally  States  or  nations, 
and  had  their  separate  local  governments  in  full  and  efficient 
operation.  And  each  or  any  of  them  might  have  continued  in  a 
condition  of  separate  nationality  to  ttfis  day,  according  to  its  own 
will  and  pleasure,  subject  only  to  the  hazards  and  vicissitudes  to 
which  all  nations  are  subject. 

A  second  fact  is,  that  each  State  adopted  the  Constitution  of 
1787  for  herself,  and  would  not  and  could  not  have  been  bound 
by  it,  except  through  the  action  of  a  Convention  of  her  own  people. 
The  seventh  Article  says,  "  the  ratification  of  the  Conventions  of 
nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Consti- 
tution between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same"  In  point  of  fact, 
two  States,  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island,  did  not  ratify,  until 
some  time  after  the  other  eleven  ;  and  it  was  in  their  option,  as  it 
was  in  thei  option  of  each  and  every  State,  to  have  refrained  from 
so  doing  altogether. 

A  third  fact  to  be  noted  is,  that  the  Union  created  by  the  Con- 
stitution, was  between  States  or  nations,  co-equal  in  all  the  essen- 
tial attributes  of  Sovereignty.  Thirteen  distinctive  States,  (each 
a  nation,  however  small  or  weak,)  loosely  held  together  by  a  league 
offensive  and  defensive,  agreed  to  form  between  themselves  *'  a 
more  perfect  Union  ;"  and  to  that  end  ordained  a  Constitution  for 
the  "United  States,  of  America/  This  phraseology  is  in  utter 
contradistinction  to  what  would  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
describing  the  fusion  or  consolidation  of  one  collective  people.  A 
Union  of  independent  and  sovereign  bodies  implies  ex  vi  termini, 
a  league,  an  alliance,  a  partnership  :  and  the  Constitution  adopted 
by  them  for  that  purpose,  is  the  compact  or  fundamental  law  of 
the  league  or  partnership. 

After  all,  whatever  shape  this  controversy  may  assume,  it  comes 
back  at  last  to  the  old  question  between  centralism  and  State 


Rights  $  between  a  consolidated  nation,  and  a  confederated  Rspab- 
lic  of  Republics.  The  political  facts  above  stated  furnish  the 
key  to  the  whole  controversy ;  aod  it  is  only  by  losing  sight  of 
them,  that  any  real  question  can  be  raised.  All  States  are  sover- 
eign, and  when  they  deal  with  each  other,  they  deal  only  as 
sovereigns.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  Sovereignty  in  any  political 
machinery.  Government  is  simply  an  agency  or  instrumentality! 
and  it  is  the  people  of  States  that  make  and  unmake  governments. 
When  States  or  peoples  make  a  government,  they  delegate  the 
necessary  powers  ana  authorities :  but  delegated  power  is  never 
sovereign,  for  sovereign  power  is  inherent,  original,  and  self- 
existent.  The  people  that  govern  themselves  in  their  affairs, 
domestic  and  foreign,  either  separately  or  in  common  with  others, 
through  chosen  agents,  and  by  delegated  authorities,  have  not 
parted  with  their  sovereignty,  and  are  still  in  fact  and  in  truth  a 
nation.  The  powers  of  the  State  governments,  as  well  as  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  government,  are  derived  from  the  peoples 
of  the  States  respectively.  These  peoples  are  the  creators — and 
the  governments  are  the  things  created :  the  former  axe  the  prin- 
cipals, the  latter  are  the  agents  or  functionaries.  Is  it  not  passing 
strange  that  ideas  should  be  so  confounded,  and  the  order  of 
things  so  perverted  as  that  the  inferior  should  be  placed  above 
the  superior ;  the  changeable  and  fluctuating^above  the  permanent 
and  fixed  ;  the  thing  made  above  the  power  which  made  and  can 
unmake  ? 

It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  the  delegation  of  what  is 
recognized  as  a  part  of  sovereign  power,  makes  the  recipient  a 
sovereign,  and  derogates  in  the  same  degree  from  the  sovereignty 
of  the  bestower.  Towns  and  cities  exercise  sovereign  powers,  aly 
for  example,  that  of  taxation  ;  but  is  the  town  or  city  the  sover- 
eign, or  the  State  rather  that  gives  them  their  charters  and  can 
revoke  them  at  will  ?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  is  any  State  or 
nation  the  less  sovereign  because,  for  a  time,  and  for  its  own  pur- 
poses, it  .has  conferred  these  high  faculties  upon  local  govern- 
ment agencies  ?  So  long  as  these  faculties  or  powers  are  exer- 
cised by  delegation,  in  its  behalf  and  for  its  convenience  and 
benefit,  the  Staie  or  nation  is  self-governing,  because  it  acts 
through  its  chosen  agents;  and  is  unimpaired  in  its  essential 
attributes  of  sovereignty,  because  so  soon  as  shorn  of  these,  it 
ceases  to  be  a  State*  Nor  does  the  principle  vary  at  all  whether 
the  delegation  has  been  made  to  a  municipal  government,  a  State 
government  or  a  federal  government ;  whether  it  has  been  made 
in  a  separate  or  in  a  confederated  form  of  polity,  or  in  both  com- 
bined. The  United  States  Government  derived  its  being  and  its 
,  powers  from  precisely  the  same  source  that  the  local  governments 
did,  to  wit :  from  the  peoples  of  the  States  respectively.  There  is 
no  mysticism  about  its  origin.  It  can  claim  no  higher  birth — no 
more  dignified  ancestry.  Nor  has  it  any  divine  right  wherewith 
to  hedge  itself  about,  except  so  far  as  the  voice  of  many  peoples  is 
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the  veice  of  God*  it  is  of  limited  powers  and  for  specified  pur- 
poses; its  range  is  circumscribed;  there  are  many  things  which 
it  oaanet  do,  and  what  it  can  do*  it  does  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  States  that  called  it  into  existence.  Whatever  of 
power  it  has,  is  derived  from  others,  and  is  held  in  trust  for 
others;  and  it  is,  therefore,  in  no  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
sovereign. 

We  may  safely  assume,  then,  that  the  States  were  sovereign 
and  independent  before  they  adopted  the  Constitution  and  entered 
into  the  Union.  Have  they  ceased  to  be  so,  by  their  participa- 
tion in  the  formation  of  the  federal  government  ? 

The  people  of  the  United  States  live  under  two  systems  of 
government :  a  system  of  local  government  for  internal  purposes, 
and  of  general  government  for  external  purposes.  And  in  form- 
ing the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  they  establish  Constitutions; 
and  out  of  these  constitutions  sprung  the  governments,  which  are 
nothing  more  than  public  trusts  or  agencies.  What  then  is  a  Con- 
stitution? According  to  the  American  understanding,  it  is  a 
written  instrument  duly  authenticated,  specifying  the  powers  and 
functions  delegated  for  the  purposes  of  government,  and  defining 
the  extent  and  limitations  of  the  same.  By  whom  was  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  prepared  r  By  the  States 
through  their  delegates  in  convention,  at  Philadelphia.  To  whom 
was  it  submitted  ?  To  the  States,  separately  and  respectively,  to  be 
approved  or  rejected  by  them  in  their  respective  conventions,  each 
acting  for  itself.  Upon  or  between  whom  was  it  to  be  obligatory? 
We  answer,  in  the  very  words  of  the  7th  Article  of  the  instru- 
ment itself,  already  quoted  :  "  Between  the  States  so  ratifying  the 
same."  By  whom  was  it  actually  ratified?  By  the  peoples  of  the 
several  States  assembled  in  their  respective  conventions.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  the  parties  to  this  instrument— call  it  covenant, 
compact,  treaty,  constitution,  or  what  we  will — were  States,  sov- 
ereign and  co-equal;  and  that  it  must  be  subject  to  the  same  tests 
and  governed  by  the  Bame  rules  which  apply  to  all  other  com- 
pacts or;  engagements  between  sovereigns. 

From  the  imperfection  of  language  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
human  mind,  euch  an  instrument  as  the  Federal  Constitution 
must  be  liable,  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  in  good  faith,  to  a 
diversity  of  interpretations,  as  to  the  extent  and  limitations  of 
the  powers  granted  or  reserved.  Who,  then,  is  to  be  the  final 
judge — the  common  arbiter?  The  Constitution  itself  does  not 
name  any,  so  far  as  relates  to  political  questions — the  partition 
lines  of  power  between  the  States  and  the  General  Government. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  extends  only  to  "  cases  in 
law  and  equity/'  and  to  parties  who  are  amenable  to  the  process 
of  the  court ;  it  embraces  judicial,  not  political  questions — for 
there  are  modes  of  oppression  and  usurped  power  which,  under 
our  forms  of  law,  could  never  be  drawn  within  the  cognizance  of 
that  department.     But  the  conclusive  answer  is,  that  although 


the  proposition  was  frequently  and  distinctly  submitted  in  the 
Convention,  to  make  the  Supreme  Court  "  the  tribunal  to  decide 
in  doubtful  cases,"  it  did  not  prevail  in  any  form,  and  never 
became  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  Attention  was  expressly 
directed  to  the  matter,  and  some  leading  members  manifested 
great  amiety  because  no  tribunal  had  been  provided  to  determine 
finally  in  controverted  cases  between  the  two  Governments. 

The  question  then  recurs — who,  in  the  absence  of  any  express 
constitutional  provision,  is  to  judge,  in  the  last  resort,  between 
the  contracting  parties?  The  only  true  and  sufficient  answer  is 
to  be  found  in  the  rule  applicable  to  Sovereigns.  Each  must 
fudge  for  himself.  Sovereigns  have  no  superiors :  each  is  equal 
to  the  other.  Honor  and  good  faith  are  their  only  bonds.  An 
engagement  between  them  broken  in  part,  is  broken  in  whole ; 
and  the  party  injured  is  released  from  all  obligations.  No  Sov- 
ereign who  believes  and  declares  that  a  covenant  has  been  vio- 
lated can  rightfully  be  required  to  observe  it  longer.  Even  Mr. 
Webster,  who  will  hardly  be  suspected  of  too  strong  a  leaning 
towards  State  Rights,  used  the  following  language  in  his  Capon 
Spring's  speech,  in  1851 : 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  and  repeat,  that  if  the  Northern 
States  refuse  wilfully  and  deliberately  to  carry  into  effect  that  part 
of  the  Constitution  which  respects  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves, 
the  South  would  no  longer  be  bound  to  observe  the  compact.  A 
bargain  broken  on  one  side  is  a  bargain  broken  on  all  sides/9 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  States  are  less 
than  sovereign  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  formation  of  the  government.  A  voluntary  delegation  of 
power  in  trust  does  not  derogate  from  sovereignty;  nor  does  any 
compact,  treaty  or  alliance.  States  frequently  enter  into  engage- 
ments with  each  other  of  the  most  solemn  character  and  under 
the  gravest  sanctions,  whereby  they  impose  upon  themselves 
restrictions  and  prohibitions;  but  no  person  at  all  conversant 
with  such  matters,  ever  supposed  that  they  became  thereby  a 
whit  \he  less  independent  or  sovereign  nations.  A  striking  illus- 
tration is  to  be  found  in  the  articles  of  confederation.  Each 
State  expressly  reserved  therein  "  its  sovereignty,  freedom  and 
independence,"  and  at  the  same  time,  all  pledged  themselves  that 
the  articles  should  be  inviolably  observed  by  every  State,  and 
that  the  Union  should  be  perpetual.  It  is  clear  that  they  did  not 
consider  the  preservation  of  their  sovereignty  and  independence 
at  all  inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of  even  a  perpetual  union; 
and  we  do  not  suppose  a  doubt  was  ever  anywhere  entertained 
but  that  it  was  competent  for  any  one  of  them,  upon  cause  deemed 
sufficient  by  itself,  to  withdraw  from  the  Confederation  and 
determine  the  Union.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  present  Con- 
stitution to  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  same  high  and  sovereign 
right  on  the  part  of  any  aggrieved  State,  whenever  her  grievan- 
ces shall  become,  in  her  deliberate  judgment,  no  longer  tolerable. 
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There  is  a  theory  that  we  are  one  nation — one  consolidated 
people ;  and  hence  the  ideas  of  the  indissolubility  of  the  Union,, 
and  of  the  right  to  coerce  a  refractory  member.  If  this  be  so,  is 
it  not  singular  that  we  ha? e  no  distinctive  name  of  identity  as  a 
nation.  We  call  ourselves  in  common  parlance  Americans  ;  and 
yet  we  are  no  more  Americans  than  any  and  all  of  the  other  peo- 
ples of  the  continent,  North  and  South.  The  Canadians  are  Ameri- 
cans as  well  as  ourselves,  but  still  they  have  their  distinctive 
national  title;  and  so  of  the  Mexicans,  the  Columbians,  the 
Peruvians,  and  every  other  State  or  Nation  on  the  continent.  We 
were  certainly  not  so  poor,  but  that  we  could  afford  ourselves  a 
baptismal  name.  It  would  have  cost  nothing,  and  would  certain- 
ly have  nationalized  us,  if  there  had  been  any  such  design.  It  is 
believed  that  Dr.  Franklin  did  suggest  the  name  of  Fredonia,  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  suggestion  was  not  accepted.  The  constitu- 
tion calls  us  the  "United  States  of  America,"  or  by  inversion- 
the  "  States  United  of  America"  the  very  title  by  which  we  were 
called  under  the  old  confederation,  wlien  nobody  has  ever  pre- 
tended that  we  were  one  nation,  and  certainly  the  most  descrip- 
tive and  appropriate  title  that  could  be  applied  to  a  confederacy 
of  sovereign  States  in  contradistinction  to  a  consolidated  nation, 
of  which  individuals  are  the  constituent  members,  and  States* 
only  the  districts  or  provinces.  Kossuth,  whose  political  insight 
is  the  flash  of  genius,  and  whose  mastery  over  language  is  almost 
a  miracle,  displayed  a  more  intimate  ana  profound  knowledge  of 
our  system  than  half  of  our  native-born  politicians  and  statesmen, 
when  he  characterized  us;  not  as  a  nation,  but  as  a  u  Confederate 
Republic  of  Republic*." 

Look  through  the  Constitution,  and  you  will  not  find  from  begin- 
ning  to  end,  from  the  preamble  to  the  clause  of  execution,  one  sin- 
gle national  phrase,  idea,  or  epithet.  The  States  are  the  dramatis 
person©,  the  actors  in  the  scene,  the  figures  that  stand  out  in  dis- 
tinguished, nay,  in  almost  exclusive  prominence.  The  govern- 
ment, the  Congress,  the  Treasury}  the  President  and  the  Vice- 
President,  are  all  of  the  "  United  States."  The  citizens  of  each 
State  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
in  the  several  States.  The  United  States  guaranty  to  each  State 
a  republican  form  of  government.  Fugitives  from  crime  or  from 
service  in  any  one  State  are  to  be  delivered  up.  And  the  whole 
was  "done  in  convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States 
present."  Instances  might  be  multiplied  ;  but  these  will  suffice, 
in  the  absence  of  any  one  of  an  opposite  character,  to  show  that 
the  whole  scheme  was  federal,  and  not  national ;  and  that  the 
States  were  recognized  as  being  "not  the  fractions  of  a  unit,  but 
the  integers  of  a  multiple." 

But  the  Union  is  indissoluble  !  This  is  the  catch  word  of  poli- 
ticians, and  the  standing  theme  of  declamation  for  Hail  Columbia 
and"  Star  Spangled  Banner  travelling  orators  !  And  it  is  received 
with  immense  enthusiasm  by  those  who  find  the  Union  a  good 
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thing,  and  are  naturally  reluctant  to  loae  its  benefits.  People 
who  wish  to  believe,  never  require  much  reason  for  their  belief. 
If  this  idea  of  the  indissolubility  of  the  Union  means  anything, 
it  means  that  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  cannot  be  brought  about 
in  any  other  way  than  through  the  action  of  the  people  collect- 
ively, with  ox  without  arms  in  their  hands;  that  there  is  bo  prac- 
ticable way  in  which  the  States,  as  sovereign  members  of  the 
Union,  can  quietly  and  peacefully  accomplish  that  result.  If  ours 
were  a  consolidated  popular  government,  such  would  undoubtedly 
be  the  case.  Let  us  bring  it,  then,  to  the  test,  and  see  whether 
there  is  any  mode  or  process  whereby  the  States  or  some  of  them, 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  and  irrespective  of  the  people  collec- 
ively,  can  arrest  the  action  of  the  government,  and  so  dissolve 
the  Union.  By  the  Constitution,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
is  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  legis- 
lature thereof;  and  each  Senator  has  one  vote.  This  provision 
was  intended  to  illustrate  the  equality  of  the  States  as  indepen- 
dent communities ;  for  in  the  Senate,  Rhode '  Island  is  as  potent 
as  New  York.  Now  suppose  that  a  majority  of  the  States,  the 
least  populous,  if  you  please,  and  representing  but  a  small 
minority  of  the  aggregate  popular  vote,  should  refuse  through 
their  legislatures  or  their  conventions  to  choose  Senators  to  Con- 
gress; and  that  the  executives  of  such  States  should  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  their  people  respectively,  decline  to  make  temporary 
appointments.  What  would  be  the  result?  There  would  be  no 
Senate — and  consequently,  no  Congress,  because  "  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives," and  "  a  majority  of  each  House  shall  be  a  quorum 
to  do  business."  These  are  not  mere  rules  of  procedure,  but 
constitutional  provision*.  In  the  case  supposed,  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  Union  would  cease  to  have  an  abiding  place ;  and 
the  government  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  utter  prostration.  Here 
is  no  levying  of  war  or  shedding  of  blood;  and  no  regard  what- 
soever to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  their  aggregated  or 
consolidated  character.  All  is  done  by  States,  and  done  quietly 
and  effectively.  Does  not  this  amount  to  moral  demonstration 
that  the  States  in  their  separate  capacities,  and  without  any 
regard  to  popular  numbers,  can  refuse  to  participate  in  the  gov- 
ernment, by  withholding  their  representation,  and  so,  by  a  single 
stroke  of  peaceful,  sovereign  action,  reduce  it,  at  once,  to  a  caput 
mortimtn!  What  sort  of  coercion  would  be  applicable  to  such  a 
case  of  treason  to  the  Union?  Would  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
summon  the  States  to  the  bar  of  the  Senate?  And  by  what 
process  could  he  compel  the  attendance  of  members  who  had 
not  been  appointed  ?  Who  would  coerce,  and  whence  would 
come  the  sinews  of  war,  without  a  Congress?  It  is  too  plain  for 
argument,  that  the  government  would  be  at  a  stand,  and  in  the 
event  of  the  persistence  of  the  States,  at  an  end.  WhaWa  delusion 
is  this  idea  that  the  Union  is  indissoluble,  or  that  it  cannot  be  dia- 
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solved,  except  by  a  revolution  of  the  people  in  mass,  or  what  is 
the  same  thing,  by  force  of  arms  ! 

Mr.  Webster,  in  his  controversy  with  Gen.  Hayne,  and  Presi- 
dent Jackson  in  his  famous  proclamation  against  South  Carolina, 
laid  great  stress  upon  the  allegations  that  the  Constitution  created 
a  government  proper,  and  that  it  established  direct  relations 
between  this  government  and  the  individual  citizens  of  the  States. 
There  is  a  class  of  statesmen  in  this  country  who,  although  they 
do  not  acknowledge  it,  believe  implicitly  in  the  divine  right  of  the 
government,  just  as  prerogative  men  in  the  old  world  Relieve  in 
the  right  divine-  of  Kings.  And  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs, 
as  in  1838,  1851,  or  1860,  the  cloven  foot  shows  itself.  They 
clamor  for  State  rights ;  but  they  are  the  advocates  of  force  ana 
the  champions  of  the  inviolability  of  the  Union.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  government  is  an  institution  of  divine  origin ;  but  this 
is  very  far  from  implying  that  any  particular  government  or  form 
of  government  is  either  sacred  or  necessary.  Government  consists 
of  functions,  and  functionaries  —  of  law  making,  law  expound- 
ing and  law  executing  departments ;  but  far  above  these,  the 
author  and  parent  of  all  these,  is  the  Constitution-making  power — 
the  power  of  the  people  or  peoples  that  ordained  both  the1  Consti- 
tution and  the  government.  How  hard  it  is  to  make  such  persons 
realize  the  idea  that  government  is  only  a  trust — an  agency; — 
not  an  end,  but  a  means  to  an  end.  Its  pomp  and  ceremonial,  its 
imposing  exhibitions  of  power  dazzle  and  betray  them.  They 
look  upon  it  as  self-existing  and  self-sustaining.  They  cannot  or 
will  not  take  it  home  to  their  understandings,  and  keep  it  there,  as 
an  elementary  eternal  truth,  that  however  it  may  be  elsewhere, 
here,  at  least,  in  these  United  States,  government  is  servant,  not 
sovereign  ;  that  its  symbols  and  insignia  are  a  borrowed  plumage; 
and  that  its  faculties  and  functions, — its  armies  and  navies,  and 
treasuries  and  tribunals,  all  belong,  not  to  its  administrators  or 
functionaries,  or  any  ideal  entity  or  entities,  but  to  those  who 
fashioned  and  delegated  them,  in  order  to  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  and  secure 
to  themselves  and  their  posterity  the  blessing* of  liberty  forever. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  source  or  origin  of  other  govern- 
ments, we  know  that  the  peoples  of  these  States,  each  for  them- 
selves, made  the  government  of  the  United  States  ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  escape  the  logical  inference  and  conclusion  that  the  same 
sovereign  parties  who  delegated  the  powers  and  established  the 
relations,  may,  each  for  themselves,  and  not  for  others-,  recall*  and 
annul  them  whenever  they  become  destructive  of  the  ends  for 
which  they  were  instituted. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  one  party  has  a  right  to  judge  of  infrac- 
tions, all  the  other  parties  have  the  same  right.  This  is  con- 
ceded, but  the  concession  does  not  carry  with  it  the  right  of  the 
government  to  compel  obedience  to  its  authority  by  force  of  arms. 
Who  are  the  other  parties  ?     The  government  of  the  United  States 
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did  not  make  itself*  nor  did  it  have  any  band  in  making  itself;  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  or  ratification  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  it  is  only  a  result  of  the  Constitution.  As  the  States,  by 
their  peoples,  severally  and  not  collectively,  adopted  the  Consti- 
tution; so  must  they  each  individually  and  upon  their  own  respon- 
sibility, judge  of  infractions.  One  State  for  some  alleged  breach 
may  declare  the  compact  at  an  end,  so  far  as  relates  to  herself, 
and  choose  secession  as  her  mode  and  measure  of  redress;  another 
State  or  States,  denying  the  alleged  breach,  may  declare  war  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  the  compact.  But  the  State  that  secedes 
becomes  ipso  facto  a  separate  pOwer,  and,  therefore  the  war  that  is 
declared  against  her  by  her  former  co-States  becomes  like  any 
other  war  between  sovereigns?  It  is  an  international  war ;  nothing 
more,  nothing  less.  States  and  nations  have  the  right  of  making 
war  with  each  other,  and  are  responsible  only  to  the  tribunal  of 

Sublic  opinion.  But  this  is  a  different  thing  from  the  right  of  a 
ling  or  an  Emperor  to  reduce  to  subjection  an  insurgent  prov- 
ince, or  an  integral  part  of  his  dominions  in  insurrection.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  has  no  such  kingly  or  imperial 
prerogative.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  American  revolution, 
which  was  that  of  revolting  colonies  against  the  authority  of  the 
mother  country,  those  taken  in  arms,  were  treated  not  as  traitors 
or  rebels,  but  as  prisoners  of  war. 

From  what  part  of  the  Constitution  is  derived  the  right  and 
authority  to  coerce  a  State  that  may,  through  a  convention  of  her 
people,  withdraw  herself  from  the  Union  as  her  only  means  of 
safety,  and  her  refuge  from  intolerable  oppression?  It  is  said 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  "  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed."  These  words,  it  is  true,  are  in  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and  upon  these  words  the  great  power  in  question  is 
founded.  But  this  is  to  beg  the  question — to  assume  the  whole 
matter  in  controversy.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  distinction 
between  the  action  of  a  sovereign  State  and  the  action  of  unau- 
thorized combinations  of  individuals.  So  long 'as  a  State  recogni- 
ses the  authority  of  the  Union,  her  citizens  have  no  choice  but  to 
obey  the  laws  of  Qje  United  States  ;  but,  if  according  to  our  view, 
the  may  rightfully  secede,  then,  upon  the  exercise  of  that  right, 
bar  relations  with  the  Union  are  terminated,  her  delegated  author- 
ities are  resumed,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are,  within 
her  territorial  limits,  of  no  more  virtue  or  binding  efficacy,  than 
the  laws  of  any  other  foreign  nation  whatsoever. 

But  have  we  no  historical  proofs  or  evidences  on  this  point  of 
the  power  to  dragoon  a  State  ?  It  could  hardly  be  supposed  that 
a  matter  of  such  magnitude  would  altogether  escape  the  attention 
of  the  convention  of  1787;  and  in  point  of  fact  it  did  not  escape 
attention.  The  journals  show  that  the  6th  resolution  of  Edmund 
Randolph's  propositions,  provided  that  the  federal  executive 
should  have  power  "  to  call  forth  the  force  of  the  Union  against 
any  member  of  the  Union,  failing  to  fulfil  his  duties  under  the  arti- 
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cles  thereof."  And  Mr.  Patterson,  also,  in  the*  7th  Resolution  of 
his  propositions,  after  making  acts  and  treaties  the  supreme  law, 
provided  as  follows :  *«  And  if  any  State,  or  body  of  men  in  any 
State,  shall  oppose  or  prevent  the  carrying  into  execution  such 
acts  or  treaties,  the  federal  executives  shall  be  authorized  to  call 
forth  the  powers  of  the  Confederated  States,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  compel  obedience  to  such  acts,  or  an  observ- 
ance of  such  treaties."  In  both  of  these  instances,  the  convention 
was  distinctly  invited  to  authorize  the  employment  of  the  force 
or  powers  of  the  Union  against  any  State  or  member  of  the  Union, 
that  should  fail  to  fulfil  its  duty,  or  oppose  or  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  acts  or  treaties;  but  no  such  provision  was  inserted  in 
the  Constitution.  And  whatever  force  bills  or  bloody  bills,  Con- 
gress, in  the  folly  or  madness  of  the  time  and  in  the  fancied 
plenitude  of  its  powers,  has  thought  proper  to  enact  into  laws,  it 
has  not  yet  proceeded  to  such  a  pitch  of  infatuation,  as  to  dis- 
figure the  federal  statute  book  with  any  act  or  acts  designed 
to  coerce  the  submission,  or  compel  the  return  of  any  sovereign 
State,  that  might  solemnly  determine,  in  full  view  of  all  the  con- 
sequences and  responsibilities,  to  sever  forever  her  connection 
with  the  Union,  and  to  place  the  lives,  property  and  liberty  of 
her  citizens  under  the  protection  of  her  own  separate  sovereignty. 

When  the  foregoing  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  employment 
of  force  against  a  delinquent  State  were  under  consideration  in 
the  Convention,  the  debates  show  that  all  such  ideas  were  repu- 
diated and  abandoned,  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  form  of 
government  proposed  to  be  established.  No  one  single  member 
advocated  force:  all  of  them  who  spoke  on  the  subject,  even 
Alexander  Hamilton,  the  strong  government  man,  par  excellence, 
rejected  and  denounced  it.  I  propose  to  fortify  these  assertions 
by  citations  from  Madison's  reports  of  the  debates  in  the  Federal 
Convention : 

Mr.  Madison  observed,  "that  the  more  he  reflected  on  the  use  of 
force,  the  more  he  doubted  the  practicability,  the  justice  and  the 
efficacy  of  it  when  applied  to  people  collectively  and  not  indivi- 
dually. An  union  of  the  States  containing  such  an  ingredient 
seemed  to  provide  for  his  own  destruction.  The  use  of  force 
against  a  State  would  look  more  like  a  declaration  of  war  than 
an  infliction  of  punishment,  and  would  be  considered  by  the 
party  attacked  as  a  dissolution  of  all  previous  compacts  by  which 
it  might  be  bound.  He  hoped  that  such  a  system  would  be 
framed  as  might  redder  this  resource  unnecessary,  and  moved 
that  the  clause  be  postponed.  This  motion  was  agreed  to  nem. 
con.'9— I  vol.,  761.  * 

Mr.  Madison  again  said,  "  that  any  government  for  the  United 
States,  formed  on  the  supposed  practicability  of  using  force 
against  the  unconstitutional  proceedings  of  the  States,  would 
prove  as  visionary  and  fallacious  as  the  government  of  Congress." 

"  Could  the  national  resources,  if  exerted  to  the  utmost,  enforce 
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a  national   decree   again  ft   Massachusetts,  abetted,  perhaps,  by 
several  of  her  neighbors  f  It  would  not  be  possible." — 1  vol.,  822. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  who  had  hitherto  *'  remained  silent,"  gave 
his  riews  at  large  on  the  18th  Jane.  In  discussing  the  subject 
of force,  he  is  reported  as  follows: 

u  Force,  by  which  may  be  understood  a  coercion  of  laws,  or  a 
coercion  of  arms.  Congress  hare  not  the  former,  except  ha  few 
cases.  In  particular  States,  this  coercion  is  nearly  sufficient ; 
though  he  held  it  in  most  cases  not  entirely  so.  A  certain  portion 
of  military  force  was  absolutely  necessary  in  large  communities. 
Massachusetts  was  now  feeling  this  necessity  and  making  pro- 
vision for  it.  (The  Shay's  rebellion.)  But  how  can  this  force  he 
exerted  on  the  St  aft  $  collectively?  It  is  impossible.  It  amount* 
to  a  war  between  the  parties.  Foreign  powers  also  will  net  be 
idle  spectators.  They  will  interpose,  the  confusion  will  increase, 
and  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  will  ensue/9 — 1  vol.,  881. 

Col.  Mason  was  opposed  to  any  plan  that  could  not  be  enforced 
without  military  coercion.     He  is  reported  as  saying; 

"The  most  jarring  elements  of  nature,  fire  and  water  them- 
selves, are  not  more  incompatible  than  such  a  mixture  of  civil 
liberty  and  military  execution.  Will  the  militia  march  from  one 
State  into  another  in  order  to  collect  the  taxes  from  the  delinquent 
members  of  the  Republic  ?  Will  they  maintain  an  army  for  this 
purpose?  Will  hot  the  citizens  of  the  invaded  State  assist  one 
another  till  they  rise  as  one  man  and  shake  off  the  Union  alto- 
gether? Rebellion  is  the  only  case  in  which  the  military  force 
of  the  State  can  be  properly  exerted  against  its  citizens.  He  was 
struck  with  horror  at  the  prospect  of  resorting  to  this  expedient." 
—1  vol.,  914. 

Luther  Martin  said:  tl  He  was  not  airainst  assisting  States 
against  rebellious  subjects— thought  the  Federal  plan  of  Mt.  Pat- 
terson did  not  require  coercion  more  than  the  national  one,  as  the 
latter  must  depend  for  the  defcxiency  of  its  revenues  on  requisi- 
tions and  quotas." — 1  vol.,  916. 

Can  proof  go  further?  Here  is  the  evidence  that  the  employ- 
ment of  force  agamst  the  States  was  distinctly  proposed;  that 
every  member  who  participated  in  the  discussion,  repudiated  it; 
and  that  the  proposition  was  postponed  and  finally  abandoned. 
The  reasons  against  it,  assigned  in  debate,  were  unanswered  and 
unanswerable ;  and  well  might  the  people  of  the  States,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  rest  in  security 
that  no  coercion  of  arms,  no  declaration  of  war,  as  Mr.  Madisen 
properly  catls  it,  would  or  could  be  made  against  them  in  their 
sovereign  or  collective  capacity  by  the  political  machine  which 
they  called  into  action  I 

Upon  examination  of  the  ratifications  of  the  Federal  Constitn- 
tion  by  the  respective  State  Conventions,  it  appears  that  several 
of  them  asserted,  in  unequivocal  language,  the  right  of  the  people 
to  resume  the  powers  granted,  whenever  the  same  should  be  per- 
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verted  to  their  injury  or  oppression.  Nor  does  any  exception 
appear,  to  have  been  taken  to  such  declarations.  It  was  with  thi« 
impression  and  upon  this  condition  that  the  States  ratified  the 
Constitution;  and  when  some  States  affirmed  the  right  exp  ressly, 
it  was  done  only  from  abundant  caution,  and  as  declaratory  of  the 
common  understanding.  No  one  State  could  have,  or  reserve,  a 
right  that  was  not  common  to  all;  any  other  construction  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  the  States  entered  the  Union 
upon  terms  of  equality.  "The  people/'  in  whose  behalf  the  right 
was  claimed,  were,  of  course,  the  people  of  the  States  respect- 
ively; for  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact  or  history 
for  the  pretence  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  aggre- 
gate granted  any  powers  at  all,  or  that  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  were  derived  from  any  other  source  whatever  than 
the  peoples  of  the  several  States,  who  accepted  and  ratified  the 
same.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  argument  seems  to  lie  in  a  very 
small  compass.  Once  admit  the  principle,  which  no  one  in  the 
country  denies,  that  the  people  have  the  right  to  resume  granted 
powers  when  perverted  or  abused ;  and  then  admit  the  fact,  which 
is  historical  and  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  people  of  the  States, 
respectively,  each  for  themselves,  granted  the  powers  now  exer- 
cised by  the  Federal  Government — and  the  inference  is  logical 
and  irresistible,  that  the  people  of  any  State,  acting  for  them- 
selves, may  recall  the  authorities  they  delegated,  whenever,  in 
their  solemn  judgment,  their  honor  or  their  safety  demands  it. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  arresting  the  operations  of  a  Government 
while  you  remain  a  member  of  it;  but  it  is  a  question  of  resum- 
ing powers  granted  for  beneficial  purposes,  but  wrested  to  pur- 
poses of  oppression,  and  of  peaceably  dissolving  connection  with 
a  Confederated  Government,  when  that  Government  has  ceased 
to  answer  the  ends  of  confederation.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  nullification;  it  is  a  question  of  secession  or  resump- 
tion. The  science  of  government  has  made  but  little  advance  in 
America  if  a  sovereign  State  cannot  retire  from  a  Confederacy  of 
States,  in  which  she  feels  herself  dishonored  and  oppressed,  with- 
out the  iron  arm  of  power  being  employed  to  crush  her  to  sub-  ' 
mission.  If  this  be  so,  it  will  show  that  here,  as  in  Europe, 
liberty  can  be  had  only  at  the  price  of  blood.  But  this  much  is 
certain  :  that  here,  at  least,  liberty  will  be  had  at  whatever  price  I 

The  delegates  of  New  York,  in  their  ratification,  "declare  and 
make  known :" 

"  That  all  power  is  originally  vested  in,  and  consequently  de- 
rived from  the  people,  and  that  government  is  instituted  by  them 
for  their  common  interest,  security  and  protection.  i 

'*  That  the  powers  of  government  may  be  reassumed  by  Hie  people 
whenever  it  shall  become  necessary  to  their  happiness ;  that  every 
power,  jurisdiction  and  right,  which  is  not  by  the  said  Constitu- 
tion clearly  delegated  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  the 
departments  of  the  Government  thereof,  remains  to  the  people  of  the 
c2 
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aeveral  Statu,  or  to  their  respective  State  Governments,  to  whom  they 
may  hove  granted  the  same,"  etc  ,  etc. 

The  New  York  Convention  certainly  atated  the  case  with  great 
precision  and  clearness.  Ali  power  is  derived  from  the  people; 
Congress  has  no  power  except  what  is  clearly  delegated ;  all 
power  not  delegated  remains  to  the  people  of  the  several  States,  or 
their  State  Governments;  and  the  people  may  reassume  all  granted 
power  whenever  it  shall  he  necessary  for  their  happiness.  There 
could  not  be  a  clearer  epitome  of  the  doctrine  of  secession  or 
resumption.  And  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  or  misunder- 
standing in  the  matter,  the  delegates  say,  in  conclusion  :  "  Under 
these  impressions,  and  declaring  that  the  rights  aforesaid  cannot  be 
abridged  or  violated,  and  that  the  explanations  oforesaid  are  consistent 
with  the  said  Constitution,  #c,  we  assent  to  and  ratify  the  said 
Constitution. 

It  must  be  observed  that  these  are  not  proposed  amendments  of 
the  Constitution,  but  declarations  of  right  and  of  the  common  un- 
derstanding in  relation  to  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  New 
York  proposes  her  amendments  in  a  separate  paper. 
Virginia  in  her  ratification  declares  and  makes  known  : 
a  That  the  powers  granted  under  the  Constitution,  being  de- 
rived from  the  people  of  the  United  States,  may  be  resumed  by 
them,  whenever  the  same  shall  be  perverted  to  their  injury  or  op- 
pression, and  that  every  power  not  granted  thereby,  remains  with 
them  and  at  their  will."  '*  With  these  impressions,  and  with  a 
solemn  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts,"  &c,  she  assents  to  and 
ratifies  the  Constitution.  She  also  proposes  amendments  in  a 
separate  paper- 
Virginia  speaks  of  "  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  There 
is  not  the  tame  precision  of  language  as  in  the.  New  York  rati6- 
cation.  But  the  meaning  is  identical ;  for,  as  the  people  of  the 
United  States  collectively  granted  no  powers,  they  could  resume 
none.  Only  those  who  give  can  take  back.  The  people  of  the 
States  were  the  grantors,  and  they  alone  had  anything  to  resume. 
The  reference  of  Virginia  was  to  these  people  whom  the  Constitu- 
tion was  to  unite.  She  spoke  in  the  name  of  and  in  behalf  of  her 
own  people. 

RJwde  Island  declares  and  makes  known : 

'*  That  all  power  is  naturally  vested  in  and  consequently  derived 
from  the  people. —  that  magistrates  therefore  are  their  trustees  and 
agents,  and  at  all  times  amenable  to  them. 

11  That  the  powers  of  government  may  be  reassumed  by  the  people, 
whensoever  it  shall  become  necessary  to  their  happiness," 

Has  any  one  the  hardihood  to  contend  that  these  solemn  decla- 
rations mean  nothing,  or  mean  only  the  right  of  revolution  by 
force  and  with  arms?  On  the  contrary,  do  they  not  affirm  and 
illustrate  the  one  great  leading  distinction  between  the  American 
and  the  European  theory  of  government — between  a  free  confed- 
erated republic  and  a  consolidated  kingdom  or  empire  ?     Euro- 


pean  government  is  tlie  government  of  force;  American  gov- 
ernment is  the  government  of  opinion.  If  such  be  not  the  case, 
then  did  the  men  of  the  Revolution  live  and  rebel  and  triumph  in 
vain  ! 

The  question  has  been  asked,  whether  Louisiana  and  other 
States,  whose  territories  were  originally  purchased  by  the  United 
States  for  a  price,  can  possibly  have  the  right  to  withdraw  them- 
selves from  Die  Union,  and  take  their  affairs  into  their  own  keep- 
ing? Undoubtedly  they  have !  When  they  were  erected  into 
Stales,  they  became  sovereign,  and  whetf  received  into  the  Union, 
they  came  in  upon  precisely  the  same  footing  as  the  original 
Thirteen.  There  can  be  no  discrimination  between  an  old  and  a 
new  State;  nor  can  the  rights  of  the  original  members  of  the  con- 
federacy, be  in  any  way  impaired  or  affected  by  the  admission  of 
new  ones.  The  question  must  be  determined  upon  the  terms  and 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  or  fundamental  compact,  and  not 
upon  any  supervening  facts  or  developments.  When  a  Territory 
becomes  a  State,  the  pupil  or  infant  attains  the  age,  and  assumes 
the  character  and  attributes  of  the  full-grown  man.  When  a  new 
comer  is  admitted  into  a  copartnership,  upon  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality,  it  matters  not  whether  he  has  brought  into  the  concern 
capital,  or  skill,  or  labor,  or  any  other  consideration.  The  United 
States  must  weigh  the  consequences  of  the  act,  before  they  convert 
a  Territory  into  a  State,  and  invest  a  dependency  with  the  rights 
•and  faculties  of  sovereignty.  After  the  act  is  done,  it  is  too  late 
to  consider.  The  new-born  commonwealth  is  the  counterpart  and 
peer  of  all  the  rest ! 

The  Union  of  these  States  is  a  voluntary  union — an  association 
of  equals,  of  their  free  will  and  by  common  accord.  A  State 
coerced,  would  be  a  subjugated  province;  no  longer  a  voluntary 
or  an  equal  member,  but  the  conquest  and  the  captive  of  the  rest! 
With  her  freedom  cloven  down,  and  the  emblems  of  her  sover- 
eignty trampled  under  foot  and  trailing  in  the  dust,  her  lifeless 
body  would  be  to  the  living  members  of  the  Union,  like  the  dead 
body  of  Hector,  dragged  in  brutal  triumph  by  the  victorious 
chariot  of  Achilles  round  the  walls  of  Troy  !  Better  that  the  last 
sparkles  of  her  ashes  were  trodden  out,  and  her  name  forever  lost 
to  history  and  tradition,  than  that  she  should  live  to  swell  the 
triumph  of  her  conquerors!  And  this  to  preserve  the  Union  !  A 
,union  o^the  living  and  the  dead,  bound  fast  together  in  loathsome 
and  indissoluble  contact!  Say  rather  a  union  of  the  dying  and 
the  dead,  for  the  life  of  all  wiU  have  received  a  mortal  thrust, 
their  independence  but  a  name,  their  forms  of  liberty  an  insult- 
ing mockery,  and  their  only  privilege  that  of  surviving  until  the 
iron  heel  of  one  or  many  despots  shall  be  ready  in  turn  to  crush 
out  thevmiserable  remainder  of  their  existence  ! 

Such  and  so  disastrous  would  be  the  effect  of  coercion,  even  if 
successful.  But  it'could  not  be  successful, — least  of  all  in  a  case 
of  common  feeling  and  common  interest.  The  people  of  the  States 


are  too  spirited  and  sagacious,  not  to-feef  and  know  that  the  mili- 
tary conquest  of  one,  in  such  a  case,  would  involve,  sooner  or  later, 
the  military  conquest  of  the  rest.  The  ties  of  a  common  cause- 
one  hope,  one  fear,  one  destiny  ;  the  promptings  of  generous 
manhood,  and  perhaps,  above  all,  the  over-mastering  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  would  drive  them  into  irresistible  sympathy 
and  association  with  those,  whose  only  fault  would  be  a  disinter- 
ested, if  an  indiscreet,  'devotion  to  the  common  cause,  and  those 
prostration  would  consign  it  to  hopeless  and  bloody  ruin.  And  if 
the  grievance  or  the  quarrel  were  strictly  and  purely  sectional, 
what  human  power,  in  the  event  of  blood,  could  prevent  the  injured 
section  from  uniting  as  one  man,  and  accepting  one  fate,  whether 
for  weal  or  for  wo  !  Is  it  not  the  excess  of  infatuation,  and  the 
very  extacy  of  madness  for  any  one  to  imagine  that  the  Union 
could  be  preserved  through  a  war  of  sections  ?  Blood  is  not  the 
cement  by  which  confederacies  are  held  together,  nor  are  bayon- 
ets the  instruments.  Good  will  and  confidence  are  their  only 
bond.  The  terrible  passions  evoked  by  war  are  death  to  them. 
Naught  but  a  despotism  can  come  out  of  an  armed  conflict  of 
sections,  in  which  one  is  conqueror  and  the  other  conquered.  On 
one  side  centralization  and  absorption,  enforced  by  the  sword; 
on  the  other,  utter  subjugation,  relieved  only  by  the  lurid  and 
desperate  hope  of  revolt!  What  a  picture  this  of  a  free  govern- 
ment !  and  a  happy  and  glorious  Union  ! 

Hapless  would  be  the  condition  of  these  States  if  their  only 
alternative  lay  between  submission  to  a  government  of  self-con- 
strued, or,  in  other  words,  unlimited  powers,  and  the  certainty  of 
coercion,  in  case  of  withdrawal,  by  force  of  arms.  The  way  of 
escape  from  both  extremes  is  in  the  acknowledged  right  of  seces- 
sion— a  right  the  exercise  of  which  draws  after  it  such  grave  and 
momentous  consequences  to  a  State,  in  her  relations  to  the  rest  of 
the  States  and  to  the  world  at  large,  that  she  cannot  but  regard  it 
as  her  ultima  ratio — her  refuge  from  intolerable  evils — her  last 
and  ultimate  resource  to  be  called  into  play,  only  when  all  other 
hope  of  relief  is  utterly  gone  ! 

But  if  the  right  of  secession  be  essential  in  a  general  view  of 
our  system,  how  truly  indispensable  is  it  to  the  Southern  States, 
in  view  of  the  particular  circumstances  by  which  they  are  now 
surrounded.  I  here  repeat  the  question  already  propounded,  art 
not  tlie  designs  of  the  Republican  party  aggressive,  hostile  and 
deadly  to  these  Slates  f  To  understand  this  question  in  its  full 
and  fearful  import,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  coun- 
try is  divided  into  two  geographical  sections,  and  that  these  sec- 
tions are  characterized  by  separate  and  different  systems  of  labor 
and  civilization.  The  system  of  the  South,  known  as  slavery, 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Union,  and  has  a  dis- 
tinct recognition  in  the  Constitution,  both  as  An  element  of  repre- 
sentation, and  as  a  fit  subject  of  protection.  For  a  considerable 
eriod  of  time,  the  two  sections  of  the  country  were,  for  all  prac- 
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ttcal  purpose,  in  a  state  of  equilibrium;  but  now  the  ascendancy 
in  the  number  of  States  and  in  the  federal  representation  ha* 
been  acquired  by  the  non-slaveholding  section.  If  there  were  no 
antagonism  of  feeling  and  interest  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and 
the  constitutional  guarantees  in  relation  to  it  were  observed  in 
good  faith  and  with  fidelity,  this  ascendancy  would  furnish  no 
good  cause  of  apprehension  or  complaint.  But  the  precise  mis- 
chief and  danger  of  the  Republican  party  consists  in  this :  that 
IT  IS  A  SECTIONAL,  ANTI-SLAVERY  ORGANIZATION, 
BASED  CHIEFLY,  IF  NOT  EXCLUSIVELY,  ON  THE 
PRINCIPLE  OF  HOSTILITY  TO  THE  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
THE  SOUTH,  AND  PLEDGED  TO  CARRY  THAT  PRIN- 
CIPLE INTO  ACTION,  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
THE  GOVERNMENT.  Men  of  the  South  do  you  comprehend 
this  idea  ?  Do  you  take  it  into  your  understandings,  in  the  whole 
extent  of  its  significance  and  consequences.  In  the  case  of  two 
sections  and  two  systems  of  labor  and  civilization,  what  would 
any  man  of  average  honesty  and  average  sense  of  justice,  declare 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  common  federal  government  ?  Surely  that 
of  equal  favor  and  equal  protection  !  But  to  wage  an  open  war- 
fare upon  system  and  by  programme,  in  behalf  of  one  and  against 
the  other — and  to  employ,  for  that  purpose,  the  agencies  and 
resources  of  the  common  government,  which  owes  to  each  a  like 
protection  because  it  receives  from  each  a  like  support — if  there 
be  a  peril  more  imminent,  or  a  perfidy  more  atrocious  than  this, 
in  the  affairs  of  State,  it  is  most  difficult  for  the  human  imagina- 
tion to  conceive  it,  or  the  human  tongue  to  give  it  utterance ! 

Will  you  submit  to  it?  Will  you  suffer  that  yoke  to  be  fast- 
ened updn  your  necks,  and  still  claim  to  be  men  and  freemen  ? 
You  have  lonjj  borne  and  forborne — but  there  is  a  time  when 
submission  becomes  a  crime  and  resistance  a  duty.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  our  prospective  President,  proclaims  the  Republican 
party  to  be  "a  progressive  party  /"  Mark  the  words,  for  there 
is  more  in  them  than  meets  the  ear — something  of  admonition 
and  menace  !  How  progressive  has  been  this  whole  anti-slavery 
agitation — this  whole  warfare — for  it  is  nothing  less — against  the 
well  being,  the  peace,  nay,  the  very  lives  of  millions  of  human 
beings,  white  and  black  !  It  began  with  individuals.  Garrison, 
Tappan  and  Gerrit  Smith  were  of  the  school.  At  first,  we  were 
told  to  despise  their  insane  ravings;  and  we  can  well  remember 
the  day  when  abolitionists  were  hooted  and  pelted,  and  driven 
from  pillar  to  post  in  the  Northern  cities.  They  persisted;  and 
by  degrees  their  doctrines  infected  larger  bodies  of  men.  They 
forced  themselves  upon  popular  assemblies,  and  soon  invaded  the 
school  room  and  the  school  book,  the  pulpit  and  the  prayer.  The 
leaven  spread  itself.  Women,  and  clergymen  and  politicians 
took  it  in  keeping,  and  nursed  it,  and  kept  it  warm.  With  some 
it  was  genuine  fanaticism;  with  others  a  sanctimonious  and 
Pharisaical  hypocrisy — an  outcropping  of  puritanisra;  and  witk 
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otbers  still,  the  fastball  of  a  political  game.  In  process  of  time, 
the  spirit  of  abolitionism  rose  in  power  aod  in  dignity.  It  lifted 
itself  into  the  halls  of  legislation.  It  has  since  taken  possession- 
of  the  State  governments  at  the  North.  Every  Northern  State, 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  has  wilfully  and  deliberately  refused  to> 
entry  into  effect  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  in  relation  to  tht 
restoration  of  fugitive  slaves;  some  by  prohibiting  their  officers 
and  citizens  from , aiding  in  their  restitution  ;  some  by  denying 
the  use  of  the  jails  and  public  edifices  for  their  safe  keeping; 
some  by  providing  means  of  defence  for  fugitives  from  labor; 
tome  by  declaring  slaves  absolutely  free  when  brought  into  the 
State;  and  some  by  visiting  fine  and  imprisonment  upon  masters 
seeking  to  reclaim  their  property:  thus  bringing  into  play  every 
device  and  variety  of  legislative  action,  in  encouragement  and 
support  of  the  inhospitable,  lawless  and  piratical  conduct  of  their 
citizens  and  mobs.  And  now,  that  the  last  element  of  strength 
and  agency  of  mischief  may  not  be  wanting  to  this  unnatural 
warfare,  waged  by  one  section  of  the  country  against  the  vital 
interests  of  the  other,  the  common  federal  government,  our  own 
government,  which  was  designed  to  insure  domestic  quiet  and 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  is  to  be  seized  and  appropriated 
by  an  exclusive,  one-sided  and  fanatical  despotism,  whose  only 
idea  and  purpose  it  is,  (apart  from  the  spoils,)  to  wield  the  whole 
of  this  vast  and  powerful  machinery  foe  the  disturbance  of  our 
peace,  the  subverting  of  our  institutions,  industrial  and  social, 
and  the  subjection  of  ourselves  and  our  children,  in  all  time  to 
come,  to  the  vexatious  and  degrading  tyrannies  of  their  vulgar 
and  unprincipled  domination.  No  foreign  government,  however 
hostile  its  intents,  could  be  more  malignant  in  spirit,  or  more 
powerful  for  mischief! 

How  can  we  judge  of  this  Republican  party  otherwise  or  more 
fairly  than  by  their  own  acts  and  declarations?  What  they  have 
done  is  but  an  earnest  of  what  they  will  do.  The  persistent  agi- 
tation of  the  slavery  question  in  the  most  offensive  and  insidious 
forms;  the  exclusion  of  the  South  from  the  whole  of  California— 
a  territory  for  which  the  South  had  expended  more  of  blood  and 
treason?  than  any  other  section  of  the  Union;  the  dismemberment 
of  Texas,  with  the  bayonet  in  one  hand  and  a  bribe  in  the  other; 
the  rejection  of  Kansas  because  the  Constitution  of  Lecomtyon 
protected  slavery;  the  raid  into  Virginia,  the  burnings  and  poi- 
sonings in  Texas,  and  the  movements,  incendiary  and  insurrec- 
tionary, of  Northern  emissaries  even  now  lurking  in  other  parts 
of  the  Southern  country;  the  sympathy  with  John  Brown,  at  first 
hardly  disguised,  but  now  open  and  unmasked — a  sympathy 
winch  is  calculated,  if  not  expressly  designed,  to  incite  other 
deluded  fanatics  to  an  imitation  of  his  treason  and  a  coveting  of 
hjs  traitorous  doom ;  the  endorsement  of  the  atrocious  Helper 
book  by  some  sixty  members  of  their  party  in  the  present  Con- 
gress, and  the  broadcast  circulation  of  it  as  one  of  their  campaign 


documents,  iYi  the  current  canvass — all  these  things,  and  more, 
many  more,  which  it  sickens  me  to  rehearse,  demonstrate, 
beyond  all  doubt  or  cavil,  a  hostility  of  purpose,  an  antagonism 
of  spirit  and  feeling,  a  deep  and  settled  hate  which,  so  far  from 
being  consistent  with  the  duties  and  relations  of  brethren  and 
fellow  countrymen,  would  be  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  natural 
and  hereditary  foes! 

William  H.  Seward;  is  the  spokesman  of  this  party — the  author 
and  finisher  of  the  Black  Republican  faith  !  Me  is  a  statesman  ot 
clear  and  well-defined,  but  not  large  views,  and  his  vision  is  as  accu- 
rate and  thorough,  within  his  limited  range,  as  that  of  any  man  ol 
his  day  and  country.  Cold,  sagacious  and  calculating;  too  conti- 
nent and  self-possessed  to  be  rash,  and  yet  bold  enough  when 
boldness  is  consfstent  jwith  prudence.  He  is  the  author  of  the, 
phrase,  if" not  of  the  idea,  of  "the  irrepressible  conflict  between, 
opposing  and  enduring  forces;"  and  also  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
"higher  law" — the  invention  of  a  vagrant  political  conscience 
to  override  all  fixed  constitutional  obligation,  for  the  express  pur- 
poses of  putting  under  foot  the  rights  of  the  South,  and  the  duties 
of  the  North  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  He  sneers,  in  cold  blood, 
at  Virginia  and  Texas,  for  being  "convulsed  with  panics  because 
of  slavery  being  brought  into  debate  amorig  a  portion  of  their  citi- 
zens !"  The  foundation  principle  of  his  theory  is,  that  free  labor 
and  slave  labor  cannot  exist  under  the  same  government;  and 
that  "the  United  States  must,  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  a 
slave  holding  nation,  or  entirely  a  free  labor  nation."  To  the  end 
that  the  latter  branch  of  this  necessary  alternative  may  be  the  final 
consummation,  he  demands  that  every  new  State  shall  be  a  free 
State ;  that  the  army  and  navy  shall  be  aborished,  because  they 
are  of  no  service  except  to  protect  the  slave  States  from  servile 
insurrection  or  foreign  invasion  ;  that  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be 
destroyed  or  altogether  reformed,  and  arrayed  on  the  side  of  free- 
dom instead  of  the  side  of  slavery;  and  that  the  perfect  freedom 
of  all  men,  black  as  well  as  white,  should  go  through  the  fifteen 
slave  States,  as  it  has  .gone  through  the  eighteen  free  States, 
And  he  declares  to  his  followers  that  "  if  they  do  not  suffer  differ- 
ences among  themselves  or  any  other  cause  to  divide  them,  ONE 
SINGLE  ADMINISTRATION  WILL  SETTLE  THIS  QUES- 
TION FINALLY  AND  FOREVER."  In  anticipation  of  the 
coming  triumph,  already  has  he  proclaimed  that  the  battle  is  ended, 
and  the  victory  won  ! 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  standard-bearer  of  the  party.  He  was 
considered  the  more  available  as  their  candidate,  because  hit 
antecedents  were  not  so  conspicuous  as  those  of  his  great  master. 
But  he  is  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two,  because  he  is  probably 
the  more  honest  in  his  convictions.  The  one  idea  certainly  has 
complete  possession  of  his  brain.  Some  have  advanced  his  claim 
to  the  original  authorship  of  the  "irrepressible  conflict;"  without 
using  the  phrase,  he  certainly  promulgated  the  doctrine  when  he 
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declared,  in  1858,  that  "this  govern  men  t  can  not.  endure  perma- 
nently half  slave  and  half  free/'  Let  it  suffice  for  the  present 
that  Mr.  Douglas  define  the  political  position  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
which  he  did  in  the  following  words,  in  the  course  of  their  great 
senatorial  contest : 

"  In  other  words,  Mr.  Lincoln  advocates  boldly  and  clearly,  « 
war  of  sections,  a  war  of  the  North  against  the  South*  of  fret  Statu 
against  slave  States — a  war  of  extermination — to  he  continued 
relentlessly,  until  the  one  or  the  other  shall  be  subdued,  and  all 
the  States  shall  either  become  tree  or  slave." 

And  this  same  Mr.  Douglas  proposes  to  put  the  South  to  fire 
and  sword,  because  it  would  retire  peacefully  from  the  field,  rather 
than  become  a  party  to  this  fratricidal  strife  ot  sections,  or  a  meek 
and  submissive  vistim  to  this  relentless  war  of  extermination  ! 

Men  of  the  South  I  you  will  soon  be  called  to  make  choice  of 
your  destiny, — to  bow  your  proud  necks  to  the  yoke  of  the  task- 
master, or  to  rise  in  your  strength  and  rend  the  manacles  that 
would  bind  you.  It  is  not  a  question  of  policy;  but  of  honor,  of 
liberty,  of  p»ace,  of  existence  !  Your  whole  civilization  is  at 
stake!  It  cannot  be  disguised  that  there  is  danger  on  both  sides; 
but  on  one  side  is  honor,  on  the  other  dishonor ;  on  one  side  the 
sure  hope  of  freedom  and  prosperity ;  on  the  other,  the  certain 
doom  of  demoralization  and  ruin.  In  the  folly  and  madness  that 
rule  the  hour,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  coerce  you ;  but  it 
cannot  possibly  succeed.  You  are  millions  in  number;  but  your 
hearts  and  arms  will  be  as  one  in  defending  the  sanctity  of  your 
hearths  and  homes !  To  a  people  who  have  once  been  free,  any- 
thing is  better  than  the  living  death  of  conscious  degradation,  and 
the  withering  contempt  of  those  who  have  put  the  yoke  upon 
them.  Oh!  choose  as  becomes  your  lineage  and  your  history! 
Choose  so  that  these  proud  commonwealths  may  receive  uo  detri- 
ment ;  8)  that  the  liberties  in  which  you  were  born  may  be  kept 
entire;  so  that  the  heritage  of  your  children  may  be  one  of  honor 
and  not  of  shame,  of  freedom  an  J  not  ot  servitude  I 
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LETTER 

PROM 

HON.  J.  K.  PAULDING. 


[The  following  letter  from  Hon.  J.  K.  Paulding,  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  is  worthy  of  attention,  not  only  for  the  sound 
views  it  contain*,  but  also  on  account  of  the  latitude  from  which 
it  comes.] 

Hyde  Park,  Duchess  county,  N.  Y.  ) 
September  6th,  1851.      J 

Gentlemen  :  Your  letter  directed  to  me  at  New  York,  con- 
veying an  invitation  to  address  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Charleston  district,  to  be  held  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on 
the  17th  inst.,  has  just  reached  me  at  this  place,  where  I  now 
reside. 

For  the  compliment  thus  tendered,  and  the  language  in  which 
it  is  conveyed,  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  acknowledgments,  accom- 
panied by  regrets  that  I  cannot  comply  with  your  wishes.  Dis- 
tance and  space,  the  burden  of  years  I  should  bear  with  me,  and 
more  than  all,  my  incapacity  for  public  speaking,  compel  me  to 
decline  a  task  for  which  I  am  totally  unfitted.  What  I  have  to 
say,  I  therefore  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  address  to  you,  through 
a  medium  to  which  I  am  more  accustomed. 

As  it  appears  from  the  tenor  ot  your  letter  that  you  are 
already  sufficiently  aware  of  the  opinion  I  entertain  with 
regard  to  what  is  whimsically  called  the  Compromise,  I  will 
only  trouble  you  with  a  brief  recapitulation.  In  my  view  U 
was  a  gross  and  palpable  violation  of  that  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  State  equality,  which  pervades  every  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  forms  the  basis  of  this  Confederation  ;  a  most  unjustifi- 
able attack  on  the  rights,  interests,  safety,  and  happiness  of  one-half 
the  States  composing  it,  accompanied  by  insult  and  obloquy  ;  a  pre- 
tended concession,  wrested  by  mere  force  of  numbers  from  a  minority; 
and  that,  in  its  consequences,  it  will  prove  more  fatal  to  the  repose, 
prosperity,  and  happiness,  if  not  the  very  existence  of  the  union, 
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than  any  measures  that  may  be  resorted  to  in  attempting  to  obtain 
redress  for  the  past,  or  security  for  the  future. 

Such  being;  my  views  of  the  subject,  I  am  and  always  have 
been,  of  opinion,  that  the  stand  originally  taken  by  South  Caro- 
lina, and  most  of  the  Southern  States,  in  opposition  to  the  princi- 
Cles  embodied  in  that  series  of  measures,  was  not  only  justifiable, 
ut  demanded  by  a  proper  regard  for  their  rights  and  their  honor; 
and  that  an  abandonment  of  the  position  they  then  assumed,  and 
an  acquiescence  in  measures  they  repeatedly  declared  they 
would  resist,  "  at  all  hazards  and  to  the  last  extremity,"  unless 
accompanied  by  a  frank  acknowledgment  of  having  been  wrong  in 
the  first  instance,  would,  in  the  language  ,of  the  printed  resolu- 
tions appended  to  your  Utter,  be,  "  what  they  cotld  not  submit 
to  without  dishonor/1  If  such  an  abandonment  of  all  previous 
pledges  and  declarations  were  the  result  of  a  subsequent  convic- 
tion of  having  greatly  erred  in  making  them,  it  would  be  honor- 
able and  magnanimous.  But  such  appears  not  to  be  the  case; 
since  even  the  advocates  of  acquiescence  still  continue  to  assert 
the  principles  on  which  these  pledges  and  declarations-  were 
based,  as  well  as  the  wrongs  which  first  called  them  forth. 

The  Association  is,  I  believe,  right  in  its  second  resolution — 
declaring  its  belief  that  the  co-operation  of  any  of  the  Southern 
States  with  South  Carolina,  either  in  resistance  or  secession,  is  at 
least  improbable,  so  long  as  the  influence  and  patronage  of  the 
General  Government  are  arrayed  against  State  rights.  Nor  do  I 
see  any  reason  for  believing  that  any  probable  change  of  admin- 
istration will  produce  a  change  of  measures;  since,  as  you 'will 
perceive,  fromtheir  repeated  declarations,  all  parties  in  the  North 
unite  in  denouncing  slavery,  and  maintaining  the  constitutional 
right  of  Congress,  as  well  as  its  inflexible  duty,  to  prohibit  its 
extension  to  any  State  that  may  hereafter  be  admitted  into  the 
Union.  From  all  present  appearances,  the  principles  embodied  in 
the  compromise  will  continue  to  be  the  basis  of  the  future  policy  of 
the  Government  It  seems  also  probable,  that  the  States  which 
have  submitted  to  past,  will  be  equally  quiescent  under  future 
wrongs. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  my  views  with  regard  to  your  first 
arid  second,  I  will  now  revert  to  your  last  and  most  important 
resolution,  namely,  "that,  failing  in  a  reasonable  time  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  other  Southern  States,  South  Carolina  should 
alone  withdraw  from  the  Union." 

It  seems  rather  late  in  the  day  to  be  called  on  to  combat  the 
old  exploded  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  non-resistance, 
the  assertion  of  which  cost  one  monarch  his  head,  and  sent 
another  into  perpetual  exile.  Yet,  as  that  doctrine  has  lately 
been  revived  by  some  of  the  highest  names  of  the  Republic,  it 
calls  for  a  passing  notice  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  this 
letter.  It  seerns  strange,  too,  that  this  long-buried  monster, 
which  received  its  death  wounds  in  the  two  revolutions  of  Etagt 


land  and  America,  should  have  been  dug  up  and  resuscitated  by 
distinguished  Democratic  Republican  statesmen.  From  all  but' 
the  darkest  regions  of  the  civilized  world,  this  portentous  phan- 
tom has  been  banished,  as  it  would  appear,  onljTTo  find  refuge  in 
that  which  professes  to  be  the  most  free  and  enlightened.  There 
is  not  a  European  writer,  or  statesman,  or  theologist,  of  any  estab- 
lished reputation,  that  would  now  venture  to  proclaim  the  slavish 
principles  which  have  been  asserted  by  Republican  leaders  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  of  "Republican  States. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  this  doctrine  of  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance  on  the  part  of  equal  members  of  a  Confedera- 
tion of  States,  would  require  more  space  than  is  proper  for  me  to 
occupy,  and  more  time  than  you  can  spare  on  this  occasion ;  nor 
do  I  deem  it  necessary.  The  right  of  resistance  by  force;  as 
respects  States  and  communities,  is  only  an  extension  of  the 
individual  right  of  self-defence,  which  is  a  law  of  nature,  ante- 
cedent and  paramount  to  all  laws  and  all  constitutions,  which 
cannot  be  alienated  or  surrendered  by  the  adoption  of  any  system 
of  social  organization.  This  doctrine  is  established  beyond  con- 
troversy, by  the  unanswered  and  unanswerable  arguments  of 
Sidney  and  Locke ;  by  the  assent  of  all  the  great  ancient  as  well 
as  modern  authorities  on  the  law  of  nature  and  nations;  and,  if 
such  were  not  the  case,  it  has  always  been,  and  always  will  be, 
acted  upon  when  the  occasion  arises,  in  opposition  to  all  authori- 
ties. '  It  is  true  that  none  of  the  writers  who  assert  or  concVde 
the  right  of  resistance,  have  attempted  to  define  the  precise  line 
where  resistance  becomes  justifiable,  because  it  is  not  susceptible 
of  definition.  It  is  a  matter  of  feeling,  and  can  neither  be  analyzed 
or  defined. 

An  eminent  American  statesman,  high  in  office,  and  a  candi- 
date for  still  higher  honors,  whose  opinions  I  wish  to  treat  with 
all  due  respect,  has  lately  attempted  to  establish  a  broad  distinc- 
tion between  revolution  and  secession  ;  in  other  words,  the  right 
to  resist,  and  the  right  of  retiring  out  of  the  reach  of  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  resistance.  His  position,  if  I  rightly  comprehend 
him,  is,  that  though  a  people  or  State  may  have  a  right  to  resist 
by  force  in  certain  contingencies,  they  have  none  to  retire  peace- 
ably beyond  the  reach  of  injury  and  oppression.  It  seems  they 
have  no  alternative;  they  must  either  peaceably  submit,  or  for- 
cibly resist,  for  they  cannot  get' out  of  the  way.  It  follows  that 
all  radical  changes  in  the  political  relations  of  a  State  with  a 
Confederation  of  States,  must  necessarily  be  brought  about  by 
violence  and  bloody  contentions.  Those  who  cannot  live  together 
in  peace,  must  not  part  in  peace ;  they  must  resort  to  the  right  of 
the  strongest,  and  fight  it  out. 

Thiis  the  extermination  of  a  portion  of  our  felldw-creaftrres, 
perhaps  our  countrymen,  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  all 
great  political  changes;  and  hecatombs  must  be  ofTered  up  on; 
the  altar  of  liberty,  before  she  can  become  a  legitimate  goddesd. 


The  establishment  of  this  principle,  conceding  the  right  of  revo- 
lution,  and  denying  that  of  secession,  would,  in  its  application  to 
the  case  now  under  consideration,  leave  no  resource  to  any  mem- 
ber of  this  confederation,  under  the  most  intolerable  oppression, 
but  civil  war,  with  all  its  aggravation*  It  leaves  open  no  appeal 
to  the  great  tribunal  of  reason,  justice  and  humanity;  the  right 
of  the  strongest  is  the  right  divine;  and  dissensions  among  aeon- 
federation  of  Christian  States,  can  only  be  adjusted,  like  those  of 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  by  a  death  struggle.  I  am  aware 
that  this  has  been  the  almost  invariable  practice  of  mankind  in 
every  age  and  country;  but  never  till  now  do  I  recollect  seeing 
it  asserted  that  it  was  the  only  justifiable  mode  of  settling  con- 
troversies among  States  and  nations;  and  it  is  with  no  little 
regret  I  see  this  doctrine  sanctioned  by  one  whose  opinions  are  of 
such  high  authority  among  a  large  portion  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  have  dwelt  more  emphatically  on  this  topic,  because  I 
consider  the  right  of  secession,  as  by  far  the  most  important  0/  all  the 
guestions  involved  in  the  present  controversy ;  and  the  attack  on  it 
as  one  of  the  most  insidious,  as  well  as  dangerous  blows,  ever  levelled 
at  the  rights  of  the  State,  all  of  whom  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
issue;  since  those  who  are  now  the  aggressors,  may  one  day  be 
placed  in  a  position  where  it  will  be  their  only  refuge  from  .the 
uncontrolled  despotism  of  a  majority. 

With  regard  to  the  expediency  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
exercising  this  right  of  secession,  either  now  or  at  any  future 
period,  it  would,  I  conceive,  be  presumptuous  in  one  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  action  to  offer  his  opinion,  or  intrude 
his  advice.  In  such  a  crisis,  South  Carolina  mu$t  act  for  herself, 
and  rely  on  herself  alone.  I  would  only  observe,  that  in  taking  a 
step  so  decisive  as  that  of  withdrawing  from  the  Union,  unanim- 
ity among  her  citizens,  or  something  nearly  approaching  it,  seems 
indispensable.  It  appears,  however,  that  many  distinguished 
men  among  you,  whose  reputation  is  national,  whose  opinions  are 
entitled  to  great  weight,  and  who  have  heretofore  taken  the  lead 
in  opposing  the  Compromise,  believe  that  the  time  for  secession 
is  not  yet  come ;  that  the  co-operation  of  at  least  a  majority  of 
the  Southern  States  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  successful 
issue  of  such  a  measure ;  that  it  is  best  to  wail  for  further  injur- 
ies, or  at  least  to  see  whether  they  will  be  attempted,  and  if  so, 
whether  they  will' produce  such  co-operation.  Those  whose 
views  coincide  with  the  resolutions  adopted  by  your  Association, 
on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  immediate  secession,  or  secession 
after  ll  waiting  a  reasonable  time"  for  the  co-operation  of  other 
States,  is  indispensable  to  the  safety  and  honor  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  Which  of  these  parties  will  eventually  pre- 
dominate, remains  to  be  seen ;  and  until  that  is  decided,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  asserting  the  right  of  secession,  leaving  the 
expediency  of  its  exercise  to  be  decided  by  the  result.  Should 
it  be  found  that  a  very  considerable  minority  is  not  only  opposed. 
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but  will  resist  a  resort  to  this  remedy-  for  their  grievances,  I  con- 
ceive its  immediate  adoption  would  be  hazardous  in  the  extreme. 
BUT  WHEN  GREAT  INTERESTS  ARE  AT  STAKE, 
MUCH  SHOULD  BE  RISKED  IN  THEIR  PRESERVA- 
TION. For  myself,  I  will  only  say,  that  were  I  a  citizen  of 
South  Carolina,  or  any  other  Southern  State,  I  trust  J  should  not 
be  found  among  those,  who,  after  placing  themselves  in  front  of  the 
battle,  and  leading  their  followers  into  a  position  whence  they  could 
not  retreat  without  dishonor,  retired  prom  the  field,  only,  it 
/would  seem,  to  see  if  the  enemy  would  pursue  them. 

A  few  words  more,  Gentlemen,  in  order  that  I  may  not  be 
misunderstood  or  misrepresented,  and  I  will  no  longer  trespass 
on  your  time  and  patience. 

If  I  know  myself,  and  the  innermost  feeling  of  my  heart,  I  am 
a  better  friend  to  the  Union  than  many  of  those  who,  while 
loudly  professing  their  devotion,  are  steadily  pursuing  a  course 
of  policy  that  has  already  alienated  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
citizens,  and  will  assuredly  bring  about  Its  dissolution.  It  is 
under  the  influence  of  this  attachment,  that  I  have  lent  my  feeble 
aid  in  opposition  to  that  policy.  Neither  force  nor  coercion  can 
preserve  a  Union  voluntarily  formed  on  the  basis  of  perfect  equality  ; 
nor  do  I  believe  it  possible  to  preserve  or  perpetuate  this  Con- 
federation by  any  attempts  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  General 
Government  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Constitution, 
strictly  construed",  agreeably  to  its  letter  and  spirit.  The  first 
attempt  to  coerce  any  one  of  its  members  will  be  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall,  predicting  the  speedy  and  certain  fate  of  the  Union. 
It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  great  States,  many  of  them  equal 
in  extent  to  powerful  kingdoms,  and  inhabited  by  increasing 
millions  of  freemen,  jealous  of  their  rights,  brave,  high-spirited, 
and  energetic,  can  be  held  together  except  by  a  voluntary  cohe- 
sion. This  Confederation  may  be  likened  to  the  great  system  of 
the  universe,  and  it  is,  only,  by  the  benign  and  gentle  influence 
of  attraction,  that  the  bright  stars  of  our  constellation  can  be 
kept  in  their  orbits.  Those  who  attempt  to  bridle  or  spur  them, 
will,  in  the  end,  fare  like  the  rash  fool  who  aspired  to  direct  the 
chariot  of  the  sun. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obd't  serv't, 

J.  K.  PAULDING. 

To  F.  D.  Richardson,  H.  H.  Raymond,  W.  H.  Peronneau— Com- 
mittee, &c,  &c. 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. 


THE   RIGHT   TO   SECEDE. 


We  are  living  in  an  age  of  "Construction,"  and  where  neither 
the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of  the  Charter,  will  suit  the  Construction- 
ist, a  higher-law-doctrine  is  referred  to,  and  the  "  bed  of  Pro- 
crustes" is  to  settle  the  question.  Let  us  search  the  history  of 
the  world  ;  let  us  exhaust  the  records  of  every  nation  on  the 
globe  ;  let  us  go  back  to  the  days  of  Genesis,  and  let  us  examine 
them,  as  we  progress,  to  the  period  which  produced  Washington, 
and  Hamilton,  and  Jefferson,  and  Marshall,  and  Madison,  and 
Jay  ;  let  us  continue  to  our  own  time, — the  time  of  Webster,  and 
Clay,  and  Calhoun,— and  we  shall  find  nothing  more  illustrative 
of  this  proposition — this  wild  and  insane  construction,  than  is 
visible  at  the  very  moment  we  are  writing;  than  the  efforts  now 
making  to  subvert  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  bv  quot- 
ing the  Constitution  itself  as  authority  for  the  enormities  which 
its  enemies  are  striving  to  perpetrate  1  It  is  claimed  that  we  are 
"one  people" — but  truth  is  fearlessly  denied:  falsehood  is  reck 
letsly  and  knowingly  affirmed:  and  the  Bible  is  to  be  remodeled 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  fraud  and  violence :  and  the  human 
heart  is  to  be  changed,  and  embittered,  that  hatred  to  the  Slave- 
holder may  be  freely  indulged.  Verily,  it  would  seem  that  Mr. 
Seward  is  right,  and  that  the  "conflict"  between  the  North  and 
South  is  "irrepressible"! 

As  the  Scriptures  themselves  were  intended  to  inculcate  a  firm 
belief  in  the  attributes  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  to  encourage  a 
full  reliance  upon  His  mercy;  so  was  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  conceived,  and  executed  by  brave  and  pious  men,  to 
establish  a  solemn  and  incontrovertible  fact — to  assure  mankind, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  "That  the  People"  of  these  States  con- 
sented to  be  "united"  for  certain  great  and  declared  purposes; 
and  those  purposes  being  achieved,  none  otfier  could  emenate 
from  the  instrument  they,  the  States,  had  created,  but  with  their 
concurrence  and  for  their  benefit:  and  that  the  Sovereignty,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  agreed  to  be  united,  remains,  and  will  for- 
ever remain,  as  perfect  as  though  the  Convention,  which  adopted 
the  Constitution,  had  never  assembled,  and  the  league  had  never 


been  thought  of.  The. spirit  of  mis-rule  has  simply  mistaken  the 
exercise  of,  Sovereignty  for  the  abandonment  of  Sovereignty. 

We  quote  the'  first  words  of  the  Preamble  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, where  it  is  written,  "  We,  the  People  of  the  United  States, 
[why.  npt  we,  the  Peopje  of  North  America — or  tire,  the  People 
of  the  American  Nation  ?]  "  in  ordej  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union;  establish  justice;  ensure  domestic  tranquility;  provide 
for  the  common  defence ;  promote  the  general  welfare ;  and 
secure  ihe  blessings  of  liberty,  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
do  establish  this  Constitution,  for  the  United  States  of  America/' 
Each  State  of  the  "  Old  Thirteen "  haa\  and  now  has.  its  own 
Constitution ;  and  each  of  these  thirteen  consented  to  the  crea- 
tion of  another  Constitution — the  first  for  separate;  and  the  second 
for  combined  purposes,  and  for  united  action,  to  carry  out  those 
purposes — but  on  specified  conditions:  and  those  conditions  are 
plainly  enumerated. 

Now  if  it  can  be  shown  that  these  were  enacted  by  Sovereign 
States;  and  if  it  is  made  manifest  that  thest  purposes,  are  each 
and  severally,  being  daily  violated  and  disregarded,  by  certain 
parties  to  the  Compact;  we  would  ask,  by  what  principle  of  inter- 
national law,  the  conclusion  is  obtained,  that  other  parties  to  the 
compact,  in,  which  all  are  Sovereigns  and  therefore  all  are  equal, 
have  neither  remedy  nor  redress  ?  Aye,  none,  save  tfiat  which  is 
furnished  by  an  abject  or  hopeless  submission  I  or  by  war  and 
revolution  and  by  successful  resistance  to  invasion  and  coercion! 
When  a  compact  is  violated,  it  ceases  to  be  a  compact  quaod  those 
whot  are  injured  by  the;  violation.  This  is  Mr.  Webster's  doc- 
trine' ;  and  it  is  the  doctrine  of  common  sense  and  of  common 
justice  :  else  every  bargain  would  be  a  fraud  ;  and  every  league, 
a  fallacy;  and  every  union  a  despotism.  Let  us  turn  now,  even 
at  the  risk  of  being  tiresome,  to  the  bond  we  have  given  and 
see  whether  the  conditions',  without  which  its  validity  cannot  be 
sustained,  have  been,  faithfully  performed. 

1st.  Tq  our  "more  perfect  Union, "  Tliis  has  ended  by  a  pub- 
lic declaration,  that  we,  of  the  South,,  habitually  earn  our  daily 
bread  by  an  institution  which  is  hateful  to  the  sensibilities  of 
our  Northern  brethren,  at  variance  with  every  moral  .obligation, 
and  necessarily  to  be  abolished. 

2d.  Our  desire  to  " establish  Justice"  is  made  to  mean,  not 
only  that  the  labor  of  the  South  is  to  enrich  the  North,  but  that 
it  is  to  be  directed  and  controlled  by  fanaticism  and  madness;  or 
that  it  is  to  be  rendered  by  a  causeless  hostility  to  us  and  to  our 
institutions,  the  bitterest  curse  that  ever  humanity  was  afflicted 
with. 

3d.  We  bargained  to  "ensure  domestic  tranquility  "  and  in  fur- 
therance of  this,  Virginia,  as  a  Slave  State,  is  invaded  and 
assailed;  her  soil,  desecrated ;  her  citizens,  murdered;  her  laws, 
ridiculed  :  and  our  co-obligors  to  the  bond,  so  far  from  inter- 
posing, express  no  other  regrets   but  that  the  incendiaries  and 
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assassins  hare  been  punished ;  and  make  no  other  demonstration, 
but  by  expressing  their  utter  horror  and  disgust,  .that  the  shedding 
of  innocent  blood  has  not  been  considered  as  a  sacred  service  to 
Ood  and  as  a  solemn  duty  to  Hi*  creatures. 

4th.  In  order  to  "  provide  for  the  common  defence/9  one  section 
of  our  country  enthusiastically  encourages  rebellion  in  anoth- 
er; and  in  every  Cotton  State  in  the  Confederacy,  slaves  are  to 
be  provided  with  arms  to  be  used  against  their  masters. 

6th.  To  "promote  the  general  welfare,"  the  particular  interests 
of  fifteen  States  are  to  be  sacrificed;  the  internal  commerce  of 
tktrty-three  States,  now  estimated  at  four  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars, is  to  be  abolished.  And  why?  That  four  millions  of  negroes, 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  restraint,  may  be  turned  loose  upon 
the  world,  and  that  their  legitimate  owners  may  forthwith  be  in 
bondage. 

6th.  In  order  to  "secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,"  we,  of  the  South,  are  to  be  deprived  of  our  prop- 
erty ;  to  be  branded  as  enemies  of  tbe  human  race ;  and,  finally, 
according  to  the  diction  and  taste  of  a  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr.  Sumner),  to  be  "driven,  'like  poisoned  vermin, 
to  die  in  our  holes ;"  and,  as  if  to  suit  the  action  to  tbe  word, 
already  we  are  called  on  to  see  the  inhabitants  of  a  sister  State* 
selected  as  victims  to  that  poison,  which  the  philanthropy  of 
our  Northern  brethren  has  so  generously  and  bountifully  sup- 
plied. 

Thus  has  the  North  performed  the  conditions  of  the  bond. 
What  are  the  results  to  the  South  T  Whole  towns  have  been 
laid  in  ashes.  Farms  have  been  desolated.  Crops,  which  were 
the  result  of  industry  and  of  labor  judiciously  applied,  have 
been  laid  waste  and  destroyed.  Fathers  and  brothers  were 
to  be  butchered ;  mothers  and  daughters,  exposed  to  brutali- 
ties, the  most  atrocious  and  revolting;  children,  exterminated; 
and  the  first  act  in  the  drama  requires  us  to  become  the  exe- 
cutioners of  slaves,  transmitted  to  us  by  our  ancestors  as  per- 
sons we  are  bound  to  protect  and  defend.  And  let  the  South  be 
admonished  that  all  this  is  to  be  done,  because  a  domestic  insti- 
tution is  not  abandoned — an  institution  ordained  by  the  Creator 
and  recognized  by  His  law;  that  feeds  and  clothes  the  world; 
that  gives  to  the  barbarian  a  knowledge  of  Ood  and  the  consola- 
tions of  a  benign  religion;  that  .confers  on  the  savage  the  benefits 
of  civilized  life;  that  protects  the  negro  against  the  vicissitudes 
of  infancy  and  old  age;  that  keeps  him  in  the  only  position,  where 
he  can  be  useful  to  society  and  harmless  to  himself;  that  is 
expressly  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  :  because  it  is  not  abol- 
ished even  at  the  cost  of  endless  suffering ;  of  anarchy  and 
chaos,  where  order  now  prevails;  of  servile  conflict,  where 
allegiance  now  exists;    of    misery   and  anguish   to   black   and 

*  Texas. 
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white,  where  now  the  happiness  of  both  is  secure:  of  poverty 
and  want,  where  abundance  and  comfort  are  now.  And,  my 
countrymen,  let  us  now  ask  a  single  but  an  essential  question  : 
Is  this  fiction  or  is  it  fact  ?  If  we  have  spoken  truthfully,  as 
we  assuredly  desire  to  do,  is  there  a  solitary  condition  on  which 
we  signed  the  bond,  that  has  not  been  openly,  barbarously  and 
insultingly  violated  ?  Is  there  any  injury  so  consuming  as  that 
with  which  we  are  threatened?  Is  there  any  epith,e^  the  vilest 
and  the  basest,  that  has  not  been  applied  to  us  ?  Is  there  any 
fallacy  so  extreme  as  the  idea  that  liberty  can  exist  where  these 
atrocities  have  neither  check  nor  remedy?  There  is  a  remedy. 
The  sovereign^  of  the  States;  and  this  sovereignty  is  record- 
ed in  every  article  and  in  almost  every  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  on  every  page  it  is  made  manifest;  and  by  every 
reasonable  construction,  it  is  intended  to  be  regarded  as  the 
cardinal  principle  by  which  the  government  "lives  and  has  its 
being."  The  difficulty  is,  not  to  perceive  arguments  to  sustain 
this  doctrine,  but  to  find  time  to  express  them.  Take  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government.  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  the  most  democratic;  and  in  it  population  alone  is 
represented.  Do  the  people  of  the  United  States  elect?  or  do 
the  several  States  choose?  An  ordinary  freshman  may  answer 
the  question.  The  States  of  course.  The  States  fix  the  time 
and  manner  of  holding  elections ;  and  the  States  count  the 
votes  and  declare  the  result.v  So  much  for  the  popular  branch  ot 
the  Federal  Legislature.  As  to  the  Senate,  States  and  only 
States  are  there  recognized — Delaware  taking  rank  with  New 
York:  and  in  all  appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court;  of  Minis- 
ters to  foreign  countries;  of  officers  of  every  grade,  at  home  and 
abroad;  "  Confirmation"  must  be  obtained  equally  from  Rhode 
Island  and  Pennsylvania,  or  equally  from  the  largest  and  the 
smallest:  because  all  are  Sovereign.  Again.  In  the  event  of 
vacancy  in  either  branch  of  the  Federal  Legislature,  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  States  issues  writs  of  election;  and  the  people  of  the 
States  vote  or  do  not  vote,  just  as  they  please. 

If  the  President  is  to  be  elected,  who  appoints  the  electors? 
The  people  in  their  aggregate  capacity?  or  the  States  as  individual 
communities  ?  The  States,  as  the  Legislature  of  each  shall 
direct:  and  if  no  election  is  made — what  then?  Why  the 
Senate,  where  the  people  are.  not  known  and  where  States  are 
supreme,  having  ascertained  this  failure  to  elect,  sends  the  case 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  there  the  vote  is  taken — 
how?  by  numbers?  No.  But  by  States :  each  State  having 
one  vote,  without  reference  to  territory  or  to  population.  And  if 
here  again,  no  decision  is  obtained  by  a  given  lime — fourth  day 
of  March — the  Senate,  or  States  representing  Sovereignty,  re- 
sume all  power,  and  from  two  names,  (the  highest  on  the  list,) 
declare,  by  a  single  ballot,  who  shall  be  President;  and  the  per- 
son so  chosen  is  President  beyond  the  reach  either  of  people  or 
numbers.  Is  there  no  sovereignty  in  all  this? 
c3 
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Tarn  to  Section  8th :  "  Congress  shall  hare  power  to  levy  and 
collect  taxes/1  dbc,  dfcc  Mark,  not  right,  bat  power.  From 
whom  was  this  power  derived?  I  answer,  from  the  Conventions 
held  in  the  States,  and  which  adopted  the  Constitution.  And 
how  did  those  Conventions  assemble?  I  answer,  again,  by  con- 
sent of  each  separate  State.  And  where  did  they  assemble? 
Again,  I  answer,  within  the  borders  of  each  State,  and  under  the 
protection  of  each  State.  And  what  other  authority  existed  at 
the  time  for  legislating  or  for  deciding  on  the  subject  ?  None  on 
earth.  What  more  is  required?  But  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  see  10th  article  of  Amendments,  where  it  is  written  that 
powers  not  delegated,  &c.,  "are  reserved  to  the  Stales  respectively, 
or  to  the  people."  How  and  by  whom  reserved  ?  Why  by  those 
who  had  the  power  to  delegate,  that  is  the  States,  which  could 
adopt  or  reject  the  Constitution  as  they  pleased,  and  without  con- 
sulting any  human  tribunal. 

In  sense,  in  letter,  and  in  spirit,  "people"  meant,  and  now 
mean  people  of  the  States,  and  not  of  the  United  States,  in 
their  aggregate  capacity ;  and  if  the  Constitution  is  now  to  be 
amended,  the  States  only  can  do  so:  they  created,  and  they  only 
can  amend. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  a  flag — and  does  that 
flag  show  its  consolidated  supremacy  ?  No.  it  declares  to  the 
world  that  it  is  a  Government  made  up  of  delegated  powers;  and 
it  shows  by  the  number  of  its  stars  the  number  of  sovereign 
States,  which  have  delegated  to  the  Federal  Government  all  the 
power  that  it  possesses. 

Sovereignty  clearly  exists  in  the  States,  and  is,  in  its  nature 
and  essence,  separate  and  distinct.  And  if  it  exists,  it  may 
be  exercised,  and  that  exercise  can  depend  only  upon  its  own 
will — its  own  conception  of  what  is  due  to  policy  or  to  character. 

The  Old  Thirteen,  assuredly,  entered  the  Union  as  Sovereigns. 
Their  voluntary  entrance  was  an  act  of  sovereignty.  They  dele- 
gated, for  the  purposes  named  in  the  preamble  to  the  Consti- 
tution, the  powers  enumerated  in  section  8;  and  subsequently  by 
the  10th  article  of  Amendments,  they  expressly  reserved  to  them- 
selves those  which  were  never  delegated  :  in  a  word,  they  parted 
with  no  rights — they  simply  conferred  powers,  that  duties  might 
he  performed.  They  had  the  right  to  retire  from  the  Conven- 
tion. They  never  compromised  that,  or  any  other  right:  and 
that  of  seceding  from  the  Union  is  as  perfect  now,  as  was  then 
the  right  to  enter  into  it.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  this  right  to 
secede  not  being  conferred  by  the  Constitution.  The  Constitu- 
tion can  confer  no  right  upon  the  States;  and  the  simple  and  only 
inquiry  is,  where  is  the  power  to  coerce  a  State  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Government?  If  that  power  is  not  given,  the  argument 
is  at  an  end. 

The  injured  party  has  a  right  to  secede,  quietly  and  in  peace; 
and  the  denial  of  that  right  is  just  cause  for  war,  Mr.  Douglas  to 
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the  contrary  notwithstanding.  No  amount  of  oppression  or  of 
violence,  can  destroy  that  right ;  because  it  is  not  derivative,  but 
inherent  in  the  party  possessing  it  and  defending  it.  The  States 
earned  and  acquired  that  right  by  the  Revolution  of  1776,  and 
they  hold  it,  in  fee.  The  Constitution  acknowledges  it;  the  Laws 
of  the  United  States  acknowledge  it;  and  the  Mother  Country 
acknowledges  it.  Let  the  bonds  of  South  Carolina,  or  of  any  other 
State  be  placed  in  market  in  London  or  Liverpool,  and  we  shall 
see  at  once  how  far  the  States  are  known  and  trusted. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any  metaphysical  discussion 
as  to  the  difference  between  right  and  power;  but  we  will 
briefly  say,  that  while  power  is  ofttimes  exercised  by  robbers, 
pirates  and  highwaymen ;  right  is  forever  vested  in  the  legitimate 
owner. 

One  word  more.  We  have  said  that  any  State  that  feels  her- 
self aggrieved,  may  retire  from  the  Confederacy  and  seek 
safety  within  her  own  borders;  or  she  may  join  other  retiring 
StatesfWho  having  a  common  interest,  may  rest  upon  a  common 
remedy.  Does  any  sane  roan  doubt  that  Massachusetts  could, 
either  alone  or  with  other  communities  in  New  England,  take  the 
ground  that  Slavery  is  repugnant  to  her  sense  of  morality,  and 
therefore  that  her  political  association  with  Slaveholders ; is  no 
longer  possible  ?  Can  it  be  doubted  that  such  being^er  solemn 
convictions,  she  could  find  her  remedy  in  those  reserved  rights 
alluded  to  in  the  10th  Amendment?  And  what  Southern  man 
would  hesitate  to  stigmatize  him  as  a  ruffian,  who  would  propose 
to  coerce  Massachusetts  into  measures  at  variance  with  her  hap- 
piness, destructive  to  her  society  and  fatal  to  her  relations  with 
her  fellow-men  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe?  And  who  is 
there  on  our  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  that  would  excite 
against  her,  the  John  Browns  that  can  always  be  found  when 
murder  is  to  be  committed  ?  Who  is  there  that  would  subscribe 
to  send  emissaries  to  invade  her  soil ;  to  burn  her  bams  and  her 
dwellings;  to  poison  her  wells  and  her  water  courses,  or  avail 
themselves  of  temporary  strength  to  put  her  beyond  the  pale  of 
civilization;  to  send  armies  or  navies  to  shed  the  blood'  of  her 
people,  or  to  trample  her  into  submission?  If  there  be  such  a 
man,  he  is  no  countryman  of  ours.  No ;  we  should  say,  "throw 
the  tea  overboard"  if  you  please;  we  shall/neither  help  you  nor 
harm  you.  Yes !  we  should  say  so,  upon  the  ground  that  each 
State  has  a  right  to  secede  from  this  Union,  because  this  is  the 
principle  upon  which  the  Republic  was  formed ;  it  is  the  princi- 
ple of  all  Constitutional  Law,  and  it  is  for  the  injured  parties 
(who  perceiving  that  ruin  and  desolation  make  the  alternative) 
to  decide  upon  the  application  of  the  principle;  and  if  that 
prerogative  is  denied,  then  are  they  living  under  a  tyranny  more 
or  less  revolting  or  degrading,  as  a  corrupt  majority  may  decide 
to  inflict.     The   gravity  of  this   measure  of  secession  and   the 
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stupendous  consequences  connected  with  it,  will  always  furnish 
as  much  restraint  as  is  sufficient  or  wholesome. 

nht*  staples  of  the  South  have  been  necessary  to  the  North. 
We  have  continuously  furnished  those  staples,  and  we  have  cod- 
sen  ted  to  see  her  enriched  by  our  labour.     We  have  warned  her 
that    a   separation   would    follow    their  continued  -  and     unholy 
assaults.     They  have  rejected   these  warnings  and  elected   Mr. 
Lincoln.      They  have   dared   us  to  resist ;    they   have     taunted 
us  with  our  weakness;  they   have    menaced    us  with    war  and 
invasion  from  without,  and  with  sedition  from  within.      We  bavf 
si  bmitted  and  are  submitting,  to  their   rapacity,  their   cruelty 
a  d  their  hatred.      But  it  is  possible,  we  have  greater  evils  jet 
before   us.      When  new  States   are  admitted;    when  Abolition 
becomes  stronger  and  stronger ;    when  the  Supreme  Court  is  re- 
modeled ;    when  the  power  to  amend   deve lopes   the    power  to 
destroy — how  are  we  to  stem  the  torrent  or  avoid  the  cataract? 
In  what  place  are  we  to   seek  for   shelter,  if  the  right    to  retreat 
before  our  enemies,  or  to  retire  within  our  borders  is  repudiated 
and  denied?       When   the  two-fifths  doctrine   is  expunged;  the 
rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  is  looked  upon  as  a  remnant  of  bar- 
barism ;  when  the  eligibility  to  hold  office  is  confined  to  those  who 
eschew  slavery  as  a  sin  ;    when  we  are   threatened  with    fire  and 
sword  even  in   our  hiding-places  at  home;   and  when   poison  is 
openly  prescribed  and  provided  for  the  Cotton  States  of  the  Con- 
federacy— where,  then,  shall  we  be?      Who  will  be  our  masters? 
Where  will  be  the  spirit  of  oar  ancestors  ?      Who  will  teach  as 
the  footpath  to  their  graves  ?     What  says  the  South  ? 
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THE  BORROWER  WILL  BE  ■ 
AN  OVERDUE  FEE  IF  THIS 
NOT  RETURNED  TO  THE 
°N,°R  BEFORE  THE  LASV 
STAMPED  BELOW.  NON-RECEIPT  OF 
OVERDUE  NOTICES  DOES  NOT 
EXEMPT  THE  BORROWER  FROM 
OVERDUE  FEES. 
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